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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  present  volume  is  the  completion  of  the  work  which  the  late 
Mr.  Bryant  consented  sliould  have  the  sanction  of  his  name.  The 
first  two  volumes  passed  the  ordeal  of  his  careful  perusal ;  in  justice 
to  those  who  began  the  reading  of  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  its 
publication,  it  is  only  proper  to  say  that,  save  in  the  absence  of  his 
verbal  criticism  for  the  last  two  volumes,  there  was  no  change  of 
actual  authorship  consequent  upon  his  death. 

Of  histories  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  lack.  A  new  one,  to 
be  of  any  value,  should  be  something  more  than  the  old  stoiy,  even  if 
told  in  a  new  way.  It  ought  to  be  the  result  of  freshly  gathei'ed 
knowledge,  hitherto  undiscovered  or  neglected ;  and  it  should  grow 
from  a  consideration  of  facts  and  events,  perhaps  hitherto  unobserved 
because  their  significance  had  not  been  made  manifest  by  later  con- 
sequences. Whether  in  this  work  there  are  errors  of  judgment,  the 
reader  will  decide  for  himself  ;  whether  it  is  a  new  history,  is  not  a 
question  of  opinion  but  a  question  of  fact.  Whatever  may  be  known 
now  up(m  the  subject,  that  was  not  known  a  half-century,  or  a  quar- 
ter-centuiy  ago,  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  if  it  is  worth  knowing,  in 
these  volumes  ;  for  this  is  a  matter  simply  of  hard  and  conscientious 
lalxjr. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  four  years  since  the  first  volume  was  published ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  itself  will  show  no  evidence  of  haste. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  task  is  mainly  one  of  a  given  amount  of 
labor  to  a  given  limit  of  time,  and  collaboration  overcomes  time.  In 
this  and  the  preceding  volume  there  are  chapters  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  which  only  needed  to  be  fitted  into  their  appropriate 
places  ;  among  the  later  students  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Johnston  is  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  accurate,  and  in  the 
prepai*ation  of  some  portions  of  the  third  volume  his  familiarity  with 
that  subject  has  been  of  great  service  ;  at  other  points  Mr.  H.  E.  Scud- 
der  has  given  oppoi-tune  and  essential  help ;  the  narrative  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  written,  in  part  by 
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Ir.  .  H.  Guernsey,  and  in  part  by  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson.  Mr. 
oh  I  in  has  also  been  in  close  relations  with  the  author  as  an  assist- 
ant through  the  whole  of  this  volume.  With  such  eflScient  aid  it  has 
►een  possible  to  bring  forward  each  volume  with  a  rapidity  which, 
rithout  such  assistance,  would  have  implied  haste  and  superficial 
reatment. 

If  to  some  readers  there  should  seem  to  be  a  want  of  propor- 
ion  between  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  that  of 
>ther  periods,  a  word  is  to  be  said.  If  the  aim  of  this  volume  is 
lot  altogether  wide  of  its  mark,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  author 
reads  the  history  of  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  Republic,  the 
daveholders'  rebellion  was  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  result 
>f  a  conflict  which  began  with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
ititution.  Why  there  was  a  conflict ;  how  aggression  grew  on  the 
>ne  hand,  and  submission  on  the  other ;  how  and  why  that  ag- 
gression was  at  length  resisted,  step  by  step,  as  it  became,  step  by 
itep,  more  dangerous  and  violent ;  how  the  deadly  struggle  came 
finally  betwetMi  the  ()pj)osing  forces  of  liberty  and  slavery ;  —  it  is 
this  that  makes  the  real  historv  of  the  countrv  from  the  time  the 
Union  was  formed  till  it  was  pronounced  dissolved  by  the  slave- 
holders, but  to  he  re-formed  with  liWrty  instead  of  slavery  as  its 
^*  corner-stone.''  Where  only  a  volume  could  be  given  to  that  period 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  seemed  imperative  that  the  larger 
part  of  it  shouhl  l>e  ilevot^d  to  the  causes,  not  always  plain  or  un- 
derstooil,  and  the  smaller  to  the  details  of  the  final  catastrophe. 
The  complete  history  of  that  Kel>ellion  cannot  yet  be  written.  Rooms 
full  of  archives,  to  arrange  which,  much  less  to  read,  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  ;  private  pajKn*s  under  seal  ;  knowledge  locked  up 
and  inaccessible  for  the  present,  —  are  the  secret  treasures  which 
must  Ik*  opened  before  such  a  history  can  l>e  intelligentlv  under- 
taken. Even  the  military  jvart  of  it,  on  which  so  manv  volumes 
have  already  been  written,  is  not  yet  so  clear  but  that  courts- 
marti;d  an*  still  neetltnl  to  decide  the  characters  of  Generals  and 
their  cimipiigns.  What  else,  then,  c\)uld  Ih>  done  in  a  work  of  the 
pr^^scrilHxl  limits  of  this,  but  to  attempt,  so  far  as  the  armies  are 
concernt\l,  only  a  g^»nenil  narnitive  of  the  essential  military  move- 
ments to  show  how  the  end  was  jniint^ii  ? 

s.  H.  c;. 
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It  w»  not  without  difficulty  that,  through  the  winter  of  1TT8-79, 
WMhington  persuaded  Congress  that  its  favorite  plan  for  the  w-».hii.gtnn 
tmufoeat  of  Canada  und  Nova  Scotia  was  unwise.  That  he  JSH^J,*" 
■dvaoced  many  arguments,  and  ui^ed  them  with  earnest-  "'"'"*■ 
I  and  warmth;  that  they  weie  listened  to  with  impatience,  and 
"  1  to  et  last  with  reluctance,  we  know.  The  wisdom  and  pru- 
JiMi «i  of  tiie  Commander-in-chief  on  this  subject  seem  in  nowise  le- 
■adk:ri>Ie.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the  military  judgment  of  a 
•otporal  sboold  have  been  sufHcient  to  decide  upon  the  absurdity  of 
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Buch  a  movement  under  the  existing  ciri-umstance«,  and  that  a  Con- 
gress that  proposed  it  must  have  been  composed  nt  members  quite 
unfit  for  the  conduct  of  »  great  war. 

But  Wafihtngton  bu  far  yielded  to  a  scheme  whkh  he  could  not 
wlioily  defeat,  as  to  approve  of  a  proposal  to  take  the  British  fort  at 
Niagara.  It  was  not.  liowever,  that  he  thought  the  capture  of  the 
fort  of  80  much  moment,  as  that  an  expedition  against  it  must  in- 
clude another  object  wliicb  he  considered  of  greater  importance.  This 
was  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  frontier  from  the  hostilities 
[  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
™uraged  and  aided  by 
I  the  Britisli  from  Canada. 
Preparations  were  ninde 
j  early  in  1779  for  carrj'- 
]  ing  the  war  into  Central 
New  York  and  Western 
I  Pennsylvania,  with  so 
icli  vigor  that  it  was 
I  hoped  the  power  of  the 
ivages,  and  their  hardly 
ss  savage  allies,  would 
be  completely  brokeu. 
and  tranquillity  secured 
by  their  extermination 
or  expulsion. 

The  command  of  this 
exfteditinn  was  offered  to 
Gates,  who  declined  it  in 
a  letler  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-cliief  justly 
considered  as  little  less 
^^^^^  insolent.  It  was 
then  given  to  Sullivan,  who  went  to  work  with  his  usual  energy, 
suiiiT>i)'>  though,  perhaps,  quite  conscious  that  the  task  he  had  under- 
cipniiiioD.  taken  was  more  useful  than  glorious.  The  ostensible  object 
was,  at  least  in  part,  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Niagara;  but  the  real 
and  essential  purpose  was  the  punishment  of  the  Six  Nations.  Had 
both  been  fesisible,  both,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  done ;  but  one 
only  was  possible  with  the  means  and  force  at  command,  and  Sulli- 
van did  not  approacli  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Niagara  River. 
WaHliington's  judgment  in  opposing  the  still  more  hazardous  and 
expensive   project  of  an    invasion  of   Canada  was,  as    usual,  uner- 
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None  knew  so  well  as  the  Commander-in-chief  the  difficulty  of  even 
holding  the  army  together,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  ingubordi- 
to  provide  the  men  and  means  for  aggressive  measures  be-  Sew^^jerlLy 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  States.  When,  early  in  May,  *"**"**• 
the  New  Jersey  Brigade  was  ordered  to  move  from  winter  quarters  at 
Elizabethtown,  the  officers  of  an  entire  regiment  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations. They  were  impoverished  for  want  of  pay ;  their  families 
at  home  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they  would  not 
abandon  those  who  were  dependent  upon  them,  and  their  repeated 
appeals  to  the  Legislature  for  relief  were  unheeded.  Such  insubor- 
dination, by  military  law,  was  deserving  of  punishment.  Washington 
preferred  rather  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  men  and  their 
pride  of  character,  and  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  was  moved  at 
length  to  relieve  their  necessities.  Troubles  like  these,  though  inev- 
itable from  the  poverty  of  the  people,  were  aggravated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  on  a  war  conducted  by  a  confederation  of  States, 
each  giving  or  withholding,  for  a  common  purpose,  as  suited  their 
own  convenience  or  inclination,  but  without  mutual  submission  to  a 
common  will. 

The  expedition  was  to  move  in  three  divisions,  —  the  centre,  under 
Sullivan  himself,  from  Wyoming  ;  the  right  wing,  under 
(ieneral  James  Clinton,  from  the  Mohawk  ;  the  left,  under 
Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  from  Pittsburg,  —  all  to  be  under  Sullivan 
when  the  forces  were  united.  It  was  no  fault  of  Sullivan's  that  the 
spring  and  summer  were  consumed  in  preparations,  from  early  in 
May  till  late  in  August,  for  his  commissary  department  was  so  tardily 
and  so  wretchedly  supplied  that  he  had  neither  food  nor  clothing  for 
his  men.  His  complaints  and  remonstrances  were,  at  length,  listened 
to,  but  his  frankness  raised  up  enemies  against  him  in  Congress,  and 
made  him  unpopular  in  Pennsylvania.  In  that  State,  a  large  party 
was  opposed  to  the  expedition,  partly  because  the  Friends  denied  the 
necessity  of  hostile  measures  against  the  Indians,  and  partly  because 
Pennsylvania  was  expected  to  assume  a  large  shave  of  the  burden  of 
protecting  her  western  territory. 

Clinton  was  at  the  outlet  of  Otsego  Lake,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Susquehanna  River,  early  in  July,  with  1,700  men.  Here  cimtons 
he  awaited  orders  for  about  a  month,  but  occupied  the  time  °»o^<^»"^"'- 
in  building  a  dam  across  the  head  of  the  river,  to  store  water  enough 
to  float  his  boats  down  the  stream,  in  case  of  a  summer  drouth,  when 
the  advance  should  be  made.  The  lake  was  raised  three  or  four  feet 
in  height;  on  the  9th  of  August  the  dam  was  broken,  and  the  lib- 
erated waters  filled  the  bed  of  the  river  to  its  brink,  bearing  along 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  boats  upon  its  full  tide,  to  the  astonish- 
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roent  and  alarm  of  the  Indians  at  this  sudden  flood.  Near  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Union  the  division  was  met  by  a  detachment  from  Sul- 
livan, under  General  Poor ;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  the  com- 
bined forces  moved  from  Fort  Sullivan  on  Tioga  Point,  now  the 
village  of  Athens,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  long  and  elaborate  preparations  for  the  campaign  had  not  been 
unheeded  by  the  English  and  the  Indians.  As  early  as  April,  a  detach- 
ment from  Fort  Schuyler  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Van 
Schaicky  had  entered  the  Indian  comitry  and  destroyed  a  town  of  the 
Onondagas.  In  July,  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  army, 
had  attempted  to  divert  it  from  its  purpose  by  an  attack  upon  a  fort 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  settlements  in  Orange  County  and 
on  the  Lacka waxen  River.  Sullivan^  early  in  August,  had  destroyed 
the  Indian  village  of  Chemung,  not  without  resistance,  and  with  acmie 
loss. 

A  few  miles  above  this  point,  on  the  Chemung  River,  was  the  In- 
g^^^  of  dian  village  of  Newtown,  now  Ehnira.  Here  SuUi^mii  found 
Kewtown.  ^jj^  cucmy  iu  force,  numbering  altogether,  probably;!  «hout 
twelve  hundred  men,  made  up  of  British  regulars,  Tories,  and  In- 
dians, under  Captain  Macdonald  of  tlie  British  army,  the  Toty  par- 
tisans Colonel  John  Butler  and  his  son,  Captain  Walter  N*  Bai&er, 
and  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant. 

On  a  steep  ridge  between  a  creek  and  the  river,  this  force  was  dis- 
posed in  a  position  protected  on  two  sides  b}'  a  bend  in  Aa  river, 
and  skilfully  strengthened  in  front  by  a  breastwork,  partially  con- 
cealed among  pine  trees  and  shrub  oaks  and  branches  artfully  placed 
among  them.  It  was  meant  as  an  ambush  ;  the  advancing  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  supposed,  would  wind  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  by  an 
open  path,  parallel  to  the  breastwork,  and  when  their  flank  was  com- 
pletely exp<^sed,  a  deadly  fire  from  twelve  hundred  hidden  rifles  was 
to  be  poured  into  them  from  the  heights  above.  Sullivan  commanded 
not  less  than  three  thousand  men,  led  by  able  and  experienced  sol- 
diers. If  stratagem  did  not  succeed  against  them,  there  was  little 
chanre  of  hinderinix  their  advance. 

The  stratagem  was  not  successful.  The  earthworks  were  discov- 
ered by  the  advanced  guard,  and  from  a  tall  tree  a  rifleman  descried 
the  whole  plan  of  offence  and  defence.  Discovery  was  equivalent  to 
defeat.  A  portion  of  the  army  under  General  Hand  was  brought  iu 
front  of  the  enemy  into  line,  w  Inch  Brant  and  his  Indians,  by  repeated 
and  desperate  sorties,  attempted  to  break.  While  they  were  so  occu- 
pied in  fronts  Generals  Poor  and  Clinton  were  quietly  making  their 
way  through  woods  and  swamps  for  an  attack  on  the  rear  and  flank. 
The  enemy  were  caught  in  the  trap  which  they  had  hoped  would  be 
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fatal  to  their  opponents.  The  ai-tiUerj'.  under  Colonel  Proctor,  opened 
fire  upon  the  breastworks  and  their  defenders  at  the  moment  that 
Poor's  men,  followed  by  Clinton's,  rushed  up  the  hill  in  the  rear  with 
tlie  ery  of  "  Remember  Wyoming  I"  The  English  and  their  allies 
weie  outgeneral  led  na  well  as  oiitnnmbered.  and  though  they  fought 
with  courage,  they  Wfre  driven  at  length  to  headlong  flight.  Their 
loss  was  so  heavy,  —  while  Sullivan's  wsie  slight, — and  their  defeat 
so  complete,  that  neither  Brant's  power,  the  influence  of  the  Tories. 
nor  the  promises  of  the  English,  could  rally  the  Indians  again  in  any 
large  numbei-s  to  oppose  Sullivan's  progress. 


Two  days  later  the  army  resumed  its  mai-ch,  and  for  weeks  its  prio- 
ress was  marked   by  utter  desolation.      The  Six   Nations  Tmitioiihi 
had  achieved  a  degree  of  civilization  unknown  before  that  ^"  "■"""■ 
time  to  the  American  Indians,  ami  never  since  attained   by   thera 
except  among  the  Cherokees.    They  had  gathered  together  in  towns ; 
i<0-huts,  and  even   frame-houses,  convenient,  rudely  furnished,  and 
well-painted,  had  taken   the  plaie  of  wigwams.     Their  subsistence 
they  gained   in    part   by  agriculture ;    their   lutbitations   were   sur- 
rounded by  many  hundreds  of  cultivated  acres,  and  thi^y  had  planted 
thousands   of    fruit-trees,   many   already   in    full    bearing. 
Sullivan   spared   neither  the   people  nur  their  jKtssessions.   iryjeiu- 
He  met  sometimes  with  despernte  resistance,  and  the  most 
cruel  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  some  of  his  men  who  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Indians.  The  provocation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ter- 
rible. Of  forty  villages,  some  of  them  containing  more  than  a  hun- 
dred houses,  not  a  trace  was  left,  except  in  ashes.  Every  fruit-bearing 
tree  was  cut  down,  and  in  one  orchard  alone  there  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred peach  trees ;  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  im- 
mense quantities  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  products  of  their  farms 
and  gardens,  which  the  thrifty  natives  were  about  to  harvest  for  win- 
ter use,  were  destroyed. 

The  objective  point  of  the  expedition,  probably,  was  really  not 
Niagara,  but  the  Seneca  Castle,  or  town,  the  chief  westernmost  set- 
tlement of  the  Six  Nations,  the  extreme  western  door  of  the  lx)ug 
House,  as  they  designated  their  confederacy.  At  this  point,  not  far 
from  Geneseo,  on  the  Genesee  River,  Sullivan  retraced  his  footsteps. 
The  work  was  done  thoroughly,  with  a  loss  to  him  of  not  more  than 
forty  men.  The  Indians  had  neither  shelter  nor  food  to  carry  them 
through  the  ensuing  winter,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  the  severest 
on  record,  and  many  of  them  perished  from  want  and  disease.  Their 
power  was  broken,  and  though  they  resumed,  the  following  year,  their 
depredations  upon  the  border  settlements,  they  ceased  from  that  time 
to  be  the  formidable  enemy  whose  alliance  with  the  English  was  an 
important  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  Sullivan  resigned 
his  commission  soon  jifter  rejoining  Washington's  army,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Congress ;  not,  however,  because  of  any  disapprobation 
of  his  merciless  warfare  against  the  Indians,  but  because  he  had  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  many  members  of  Congress  by  his  frank  and 
perhaps  imprudent  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war.^ 

Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Pitts- 
Brodhead'g  ^urg,  stavtcd  early  in  August,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
expedition.  fj-Q^^  ^j^^*  Commaudcr-in-chief,  on  an  expedition  up  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  with  about  six  hundred  men.  It  was  to  liave  started 
some  months  earlier,  and  to  join  Sullivan  in  an  attack  upon  Niagara  ; 
but  the  purpose,  at  last,  was  only  to  punish  the  Indians,  destroy  their 
villages  and  corn-fields,  and  in  so  doing  make  a  diversion  that  should 
be  of  effectual  aid  to  Sullivan's  more  general  campaign.  The  march 
was  almost  wholly  Avithin  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  they  crossed  "  a  creek  called  Oil  Creek,"  to  be  famous 
nearly  a  century  afterward.  In  the  oil  which  the  soldiers  found  float- 
ing upon  the  top  of  a  spring,  they  bathed  their  joints,  to  "  the  great 
relief  of  the  rheumatism  with  which  they  were  afflicted." 

The  expedition,  though  occupying  a  comparatively  short  time  and 

1  The  fullest  and  most  accurate  history  of  Sullivan's  campaign  is  given  in  the  Centennial 
Addresses  of  the  Kev.  David  Craft,  at  the  celebration  in  August,  1879,  at  Elmira,  Waterloo, 
and  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
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few  meiL,  was  of  signal  service,  in  the  general  plan  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  Six  Nations  that  should  be  fatal  to  the  strength  of  that  con- 
federacy. In  his  month's  absence  from  Pittsburg,  Brodhead  destroyed 
many  villages  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  growing  corn,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  The  tribes  he  attacked  were  too  much  taken  up  in  their 
own  defence  to  reenforce  those  whom  Sullivan  was  driving  before  him, 
and  a  number  of  hostile  chiefs  hastened  to  Pittsburg  at  Brodhead's 
return,  with  solemn  promises  of  their  future  good  behavior.^  Some  of 
them  may  have  kept  these  promises  ;  but  many  mure,  doubtless,  were 
mindful  rather  of  their  wrongs.  How  well  these  were  remembered. 
Brant  and  three  hundred  of  his  warriors  showed  the  next  Bmnti re- 
summer,  when,  in  conjunction  with  a  force  of  British  troops  ^®°*®- 
and  Tories,  a  raid  was  made  into  the  Mohawk  Valley,  its  farms  laid 
waste,  the  dwellings,  barns,  and  crops  given  to  the  flumes,  cattle  and 
sheep  destroyed,  and  no  mercy  shown  to  either  man  or  woman. 

The  declaration  of  war  made  this  summer  by  Spain  against  Eng- 
land, strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  Spain  war  in  the 
and  the  United  States,  and  John  Jay  was  sent  out  as  minis-  ^"t*>''«»'- 
ter  with  power  to  negotiate  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars.  The  injury  done  to  England,  how- 
ever, was  much  greater  thim  any  immediate  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  Galvez,  the  young  and  ambitious  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
moved  up  the  Mississippi  with  a  force  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men 
—  Oliver  Pollock,  the  agent  of  Congress,  with  a  company  of  volun- 
teers, making  a  part  of  the  expedition  —  and  soon  captured  the  Brit- 
ish posts  of  Fort  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Natchez.  These  suc- 
cesses were  followed  by  others ;  eight  English  vessels  were  captured 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  on  the  Mississippi  soon  after  the  fall  of 
the  forts,  and  a  few  months  later  Mobile  was  taken,  the  last  post  in 
West  Florida,  except  Pensacola,  in  British  possession.  That  also  was 
reduced  by  Galvez  the  next  year.  But  important  as  these  conquests 
seemed  at  the  time  to  Spain,  and  to  Spain  alone,  they  were,  in  the 
end,  of  infinitely  more  moment  to  the  United  Stiites.  Had  England 
been  in  possession  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  negotiation  of  peace,  —  however  idle  it  may  be  to  speculate 
upon  what  might  have  been,  in  that  case,  the  history  of  the  North 
American  Continent  for  the  next  hundred  years,  —  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  United  States  would  have  had,  in  all  Imman  proba- 
bility, quite  another  destiny. 

>  Brodhead'B  expedition  has  usually  been  considered  of  little  moment,  and  it  has  even 
been  denied,  or  doubted,  by  some  writers,  that  it  ever  took  place.  Its  incidents  are  for  the 
first  time  carefully  collated  and  fully  told  by  Obed  Edson,  in  The  Magazine  of  History  for 
November,  1879. 
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What  was  not  was  not  to  be ;  else  one  might  indulge  also  in  specu- 
lation as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  war,  had  not  the  Brit- 
•f  tbe  pew  ish  ministry  determined  that  the  basis  of  operations  should 
be  removed  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  States.  The 
attempt  to  suppress  rebellion  in  the  North  had  been  baffled  for  nearly 
five  years ;  it  would  be,  it  was  thought.,  a  wiser  plan,  and  more  easily 
accomplished,  to  overrun  the  sparsely  populated  southern  country, 
separate  its  States  from  the  Union,  and  compel  its  people  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  King.  Congress  and  the  Commander-in-chief 
had  good  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  this  determination. 

Ii  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  deal  with  the  perils 
which  already  confronted  them,  and  reduced  them  often  almost  to 
despair.  The  army  mustered  only  about  fifteen  thousand  men  en- 
listed for  the  war,  and  of  these  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  were  in  the  ranks.  The  terms  of  service  of  about  twelve 
thousand  additional  militia  would  expire  at  intervals  during  the  first 
half  of  1780,  and  whether  these  would  reenlist,  or  their  plains  could 
be  supplied  by  raw  recruits,  was  a  contingency  beyond  control  or 
calculation.  The  pay  of  the  soldiei-s  was  months  in  arrears;  they 
were  always  without  sufficient  clothing  and  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  comfort  in  camp  life,  often  without  provisions  for  two  days  in 
advance,  and  sometimes  without  rations  for  the  passing  day.  The 
one  thing  that  was  plentiful  was  pa|)er  money,  and  that,  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  forty  to  one,  was  the  one  thing  that  was  almost  good  for 
nothing.  As  it  would  pay  for  so  little,  and  was  so  little  pay  for 
what  it  bought,  it  hardly  added  to  the  general  distress  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  army  were  met  by  requisitions  upon  the  country  for  food 
and  forage  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  government  was 
kept  afloat  by  foreign  loans. 

With  this  miserable  army  Washington  confronted  Clinton,  who 
commanded  a  well-appointed  force  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  in 
New  York  and  its  dependencies.  To  be  always  on  the  vigilant  defen- 
sive, and  to  watch  warily  for  every  chance  to  strike  a  telling  blow  at 
any  unguarded  or  carelessly  guarded  point,  was  the  policy  of  the 
American  General.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Clinton,  with  his 
greater  strength  and  superior  resources,  either  from  want  of  energy 
or  courage,  was  even  less  aggressive.  He  was  content  to  watch 
Washington,  as  Washington  was  compelled  to  watch  him. 

Hut  there  was  this  important  difference  in  their  conditions:  Clin- 
ton could  threaten  more  than  one  point  by  detachments  from  the 
army  with  which  he  perpetually  menaced  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  ;  while  Washington  had  neither  men  nor  means  to  meet  any 
such  movements.     Clinton  knew,  quite  as   well  as  he,  the   difficul- 
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ties  of  the  situation,  and  that,  so  far  as  tlie  main  army  in  the  field 
was  concerned,  either  the  North  or  the  South  must  be  left  defence- 
less. The  conclusion  was  obvious,  —  the  conquest  of  either  North  or 
South  would  be  easy  and  inevitable,  and  the  conquest  of  one  was  the 
conquest  uf  both.  Sound  as  the  reasoning  seemed,  it  was  a  fatal 
niJHtake. 

Lincoln's  success  in  maintaining  his  position  at  Oharleston  sug- 
gested, perhaps,  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  would  seem  less 
hoj>eless  if  Savannah  could  be  retaken.     D'Estaing  wiis  in   ioibc 
the  West  Indies,  where  be  h;id  gained  more  credit  for  the 
French  arms  than  in  his  abortive  movements  about  Kliude  Island  the 
year  before.     He  consented  to  give  his  aid  in  a  brief  campaign  in 
Georgia,  and  early  in  September  appeared  oFF  the  coast  with  a  fleet 
of  alraut  forty  ships,  carrying  six  thousand  troops. 

D'Estaing  had  sent  word  of  his  approach  to  General  Lincoln,  who 
immediiitely  left  Charleston  for  Savanindi,  with  the  t'onti-  a,„„™ 
nental  force  under  his  command  and  a  body  of  militia.    Ite-  ^'"'™'' 
fore  his  arrival,  D'Estaing  had  invested  the  town  and  summoned  it 
to  surrender,  not,  however, 
in   the  name  of   the   allied 
powers,  but  in  that  of  the 
King    of    France.     This 
breach  of  military  etiquette, 
if  it  was  no  worse,  was  either 
explained  or  overlooked,  — 
perhaps,   even,  would  have   I 
been    alt<^ther    foi^otten, 
had   not    the   French   com- 
mander,   by    bis    want    of  I 
promptness  now,  as  by  his  I 
want  of  promptness  the  year  [ 
before  at  Rhode  Island, 
thrown   away  the   opportu- 
nity of  achieving  success.   To 
his   demand   for   surrender, 
the  British  General,  Prevost,  | 
asked  for  a  truce  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  was 
granted.     In  the  time  thus 
gained     he    completed    his 
wf>rkB  of  defence,  and  was 

recnforced  by  Lieutenan^colonel  Maitland  with  eight  hundred  vet 
erans  then  stationed  at  Beaufort.     Before  their  arrival,  tiic  city  waj 
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at  D'Estaing's  mercy ;  for  not  more  than  ten  guns  were  mounted  then 
upon  the  unfinished  earthworks.  With  such  an  addition  to  its  gar- 
rison, Prevost's  final  answer  to  the  deniand  for  surrender  was  an  an- 
swer of  defiance.  Within  a  few  days  his  defences  were  completed, 
and  surmounted  by  eighty  heavy  guns. 

About  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  D'Estaing  was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  station  in  the  West  In- 
dies, partly  to  escape  the  probable  storms  of  the  autumn,  and  partly 
to  avoid  the  possible  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  from  New  York. 
Either  the  siege  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  place  carried  by  assault, 
for  D'&taing  either  could  not  or  would  not  await  the  completion  of 
trenches.     On  the  9th  of  October  the  attempt  was  made. 

Here,  at  least,  there  was  no  reason  for  reflecting  upon  D'Estaing. 
He  was  twice  wounded  as,  with  Lincoln,  he  led  the  attack.  The  com- 
bined forces  engaged  in  the  assault  numbered  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  were  aided  by  a  cannonade  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  French  fleet.  But  the  defence  was  conducted  with  great  skiil 
and  courage,  and  with  an  advantiige  from  behind  abatis  and  earth- 
works  that  outweighed  numbei-s.  The  assailants,  crowded  U>g^thet 
within  the  redoubt,  were  exposed  for  nearly  an  hour  to  a  terrible  fire, 
while  the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  plant  a  French  and  an  Amer- 
ican standard  upon  the  ramparts. 

This  was  the  centre  of  in  tensest  interest.  Sergeant  Jasper,  who 
had  restored  the  flag  to  its  place  when  shot  down  at  Fort  Moultrie  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  here  mortiilly  wounded  in  defence  of 
his  colors ;  three  lieutenants.  Bush,  Thomas,  and  Grey,  fell  with  the 
staves  in  their  handsj  —  Bush  with  the  flag  beneath  him  ;  and  one 
only  of  the  standards  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by 
Sergeant  McDonald,  who  escaped  unhurt.  The  British  lost  less  than 
fifty  killed,  and  not  many  more  wounded  and  missing  ;  while  on  the 
other  side  the  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred,  including  many  officers,  and  chief  among  them  the 
Count  Pulaski,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  liis  bat- 
talion. It  was  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Savannah  ;  in  ten  days  the 
French  fleet  was  under  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Lincoln  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Charleston. 

Georgia  was  virtually  restored  to  the  Crown,  so  far  as  the  province 
was  under  any  civil  government  at  all,  and  Clinton,  encour- 
to  Charles-  aged  by  the  repulse  at  Savannah,  resolved  upon  energetic 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  South.  Late  in  De- 
cember, he  embarked  with  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  for 
Charleston,  leaving  Knyphausen  in  command  at  New  York,  with  force 
enough  to  occupy  Washington's  attention,  who,  compelled  to  detach 
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the  Vii^inia  and  Maryland  troops  for  Southern  f 
take  no  a^ressive  movements  of  importance. 

The  winter  was  one  of  exceptional  severity,  and  the  American 
army  at  Moiriatown  endured  almost  the  extremity  of  suffer-  s,,,rtt7o( 
ing  from  cold,  from  want  of  food,  and  want  of  clothing.  """""«■ 
Even  the  British  troops,  in  their  comfortable  quarters  in  New  York, 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  many  privations,  while  they  could  not 
relax  tlieir  vigilance  for  an  hour.     They  were  in  perpetual  fear  of 


attack,  for  the  town  could  be  approached  on  either  side  over  the  solid 
ice  which  closed  the  North  River,  the  East  River,  and  the  bay  for 
mi1e».  Each  army  did  all  it  cnukl  to  harass  the  other  during  the 
winter.  Lord  Stirling  crossed  the  Kill  on  tlie  ice,  at  Elizabeth  town, 
to  Staten  Island,  marched  two  thousand  men  nearly  to  tlie  Narrows, 
and  burned  a  fortified  liouse  and  several  vessels,  with  slight  loss.  A 
few  days  afterward  a  party  of  the  enemy  crossed  from  the  Island 
to  Elizabethtown,  and  burned  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  the 
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court-house,  and  some  private  dwellings ;  and  the  same  night  another 
party  crossed  the  North  River  in  sleighs,  marched  to  New- 
ark, burned  the  academv,  and  sacked  some  of  the  houses. 
These  and  similar  excursions  served  to  exercise  the  vigilance  and 
keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  men  on  both  sides  through  the  winter 
months. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  March  before  Clinton  could  take  any 
effectual  steps  for  investing  Charleston,  for  his  voyage  from  New 
York  was  tempestuous,  and  several  of  his  transports  were  lost.  The 
garrison  of  the  town  was  about  three  thousand  men,  and  General 
Lincoln  believed  he  i-ould  hi»ld  it,  provided  it  was  approached  from 
the  land  side  only.  Commodore  Whipple  was  in  the  h-arbor  with 
nine  small  vessels,  and  with  these,  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  he 
was  confident  the  British  fleet  could  l>e  prevented  from  crossing  the 
bar.  But  the  l^r  was  passed  without  difficulty  or  op[>osition,  and 
Whipple  could  put  his  small  fleet  to  no  better  use  than  to  sink  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  at  the  mouth  of*  Cooper 
Rixer.  to  oWtruct  that  channel.  A  few  days  later,  the  enemy  passed 
Fort  Moultrie  and  anchoreil  in  front  of  the  town. 

Clinton  in  the  mean  time  had  made  good  his  position  in  the  rear 
ji,^  ^  of  the  town,  wlierv  Uncoln  liad  thrown  up  fortificHtions  and 
ckATfeMCMi.  J^g  j^  canal  across  the  low  lands  between  the  two  rivers. 
These  works  were  not  formidable,  as  I^inci»ln  had  not  feared  an  attack 
from  that  direv*tion  that  he  cimld  not  repel  so  long  as  the  harbor  was 
in  his  }Hv>st^<ion.  With  a  fleet  in  front,  holding  the  town  under  its 
guns,  l^linton  could  make  his  approaches  at  his  leismre,  and  wait  for 
reenforctMueuts  from  Sjn*;ninah. 

With  the  ivmpletion  of  his  first  parallel  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  thousjuul  vanK  the  town  was  summoned  to  sur- 
lender.  LiiHx^ln  ivplie^l,  that  **  duty  and  inclination  pointed  to  the 
propriety  of  supjx^rtinsr  it  to  the  last  extremity,"  for  he  might,  he 
said,  have  alvuidontnl  it  at  any  time,  had  he  seen  dU  during  the  sixty 
days  that  had  ela|>seii  sincv  the  siege  began.  This  was  quite  true 
durinsx  the  earlier  wtvks  of  the  sie^je,  so  far  as  his  movements  could 
Iv  oonir\^lU\l  by  the  enemy  ;  but  it  w;is  not  quite  true  tliat  his  action 
and  juilgiuent  had  Kvn  entin^ly  unr\'straineil.  The  question  had  been 
warmlv  dis<niss<Hl,  in  nu^iv  tlun  one  council  of  war,  after  the  British 
flivt  had  onvsst\l  the  Iv^r,  whether  it  w;is  not  wiser  to  save  the  army 
b\  rt^tjvat,  nuher  than  awaJi  almi>st  certain  capture  ;  and  the  decis- 
ion to  lemain  w;is  inrtueiuwl,  if  it  \v:is  not  aK^Iutely  determined,  by 
tlu*  ihi>at.<  of  the  to\\ns|HMpK\  that  if  the  attempt  were  made  **  they 
wouKl  v'ut   up  his  [l.iuvvln's]   K\Uii,  and  open  the  gates  to  the  en- 
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But  retreat  soon  ceased  to  be  possible.  The  cavalry  stationed  at 
Monk's  Corner,  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Cooper  River,  were  sur- 
prised and  dispersed ;  a  like  misfortune  befell  a  post  on  the  Santee, 
where  Colonels  White,  Washington,  Jamieson,  and  other  officers  saved 
themselves  by  swimming  the  river ;  some  smaller  posts  nearer  the 
city  were  necessarily  abandoned,  and  Lincoln's  only  available  road  of 
escape,  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers,  was  cut  off.  Clinton 
closed  slowly  but  surely  around  the  city.  Early  in  May,  Fort  Moul- 
trie was  surrendered ;  the  third  parallel  was  finished  a  few  days  later 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  canal ;  the  canal,  the  first  barrier  of  the 
besieged,  was  drained  and  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  town 
was  then  at  his  mercy.  Negotiations  were  begun  on  the  8th  of  May, 
and  concluded  on  the  12th,  by  honorable  capitulation.  The  surrender  of 
Adjutant-general,  John  Andr^,  reported  the  number  of  male  **'«<^''>- 
citizens  as  prisoners  at  nearly  six  thousand  ;  these  and  the  militia 
were  released  on  parole,  while  the  Continental  troops  and  seamen  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  failure  to  take  Savannah  the  previous  autumn,  and  the  loss 
now  of  Charleston  and  of  the  whole  southern  army  at  a  single  blow, 
were  most  serious  disasters  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  The  Brit- 
ish army  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  numbered  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  with  Charleston  and  Savannah  as  their  base,  the 
easy  and  early  subjugation  of  all  the  Southern  States  seemed  certain. 
Clinton  spoke  with  entire  confidence  of  the  absolute  possession  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  but  his  conduct  showed  at  first  ciinton* 
that  he  looked  upon  the  population  of  both  as  a  people  **^**"^- 
still  to  be  conciliated,  and  not  as  one  already  subdued.  Had  he  con- 
tinued in  this  temper,  he  would  have  left  a  less  difficult  task  to  his 
successor.  A  large  number  of  persons  had  given  their  paroles  and 
accepted  protections,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  any  participation  in  the  war  on  either  side.  But  Clintcm, 
in  H  second  proclamation,  required  that  ^^  all  persons  should  take  an 
active  part  in  settling  and  securing  his  Majesty's  government,"  and 
that  those  who  neglected  to  do  so  should  be  considered  as  ''  enemies 
and  rebels." 

There  were  many  who  would  consent  to  remain  in  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  in  the  contest,  who  were  by  no  means  willing  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  own  countrymen.  A  Major  James  was  sent  as  the 
representative  of  some  of  this  class  to  ask  of  Captain  Ardesoif,  the 
commander  of  the  British  post  at  Georgetown,  an  explanation  of  the 
proclamation.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that  ''  his  Majesty  offers 
you  a  free  pardon,  of  which  you  are  undeserving,  for  you  all  ought  to 
be  hanged ;  but  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you  take  up  arms  in  his 
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cause."  James  replied  that  those  whom  he  represented  woold  not 
submit  to  such  conditiuns.  "  Represent !  "  shouted  the  British  officer; 
"  you  damned  rebel !  if  you  dare  speak  in  such  language,  I  will  have 
you  hung  up  at  the  yard-arm  !  "  James,  who  was  unarmed,  knocked 
him  down  with  a  chair,  for  answer,  and  left  him  senseless.  The  five 
brothers  of  the  James  family  were  From  that  moment  among  the  most 
active  partisans  of  the  State.'    Many  followed  their  example.    Clinton 


foolishly  compelled  them  to  fii;ht.  and  under   that   compulsion    they 
preferred  to  fight  against  tho  King,  —  not  for  him. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Ch:trlest.m  rea.hwl  New  York.  Knyp- 
hausen  w.is  i>emiad,-d  that  if  would  so  discourage  the  soldiers  of 
the  American  army  in  Xew  Jersey,  whose  privations  and  complaints 

>  Zj>  0/  *'rai.m  .l/uriW,  by  W.  G.  Simmj. 
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well  known  to  him,  that  they  would  be  an  easy  conquest.     On 
Ith  of  June,  he  crossed  with  six  thousand  troops  from 
n  Island  to  Elizabeth  town  Point,  and  marched  toward  inradea  New 
illage  of  Connecticut  Farms,  seven  miles  beyond  Eliza- 
own.     The  militia,  under  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  and  a  brigade 
)ntinental  troops  under  General  William  Maxwell,  from  whom 
»hausen  expected   a  welcome,  disputed  every  foot  of  the  road 
sunrise  till  dark,  as  the  British  advanced.     They  fell  back  step 
dp  before  a  superior  force,  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  coolness 
jDod  order.     In  the  course  of  the  day  the  village  of  Connecticut 
M  was  burned,  and  the  wife  of  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
msll,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  window  of  the  room 
t  she  was  sitting  surrounded  by  her  children.     It  was  asserted 
contemporary  reports  in  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
jrs,  that  this  was  the  deliberate  deed  of  a  passing  British 
and  the  statement,  though  denied  on  the  other  side,  was  gen- 
[iered,  and  excited  universal  indignation. 
at  last  the  Americans  crossed  the  Kahway,  at  Springfield, 
iliington  had  advanced  to  their  support,  if  needed,  Knyphau- 
back  the  way  he  came.     "At  the  middle  of  the  night,"  — 
rell,  to  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jei*sey, —  ''•the  en- 
off  and  put  their  backsides  to  the  Sound  near  Elizabeth- 
They  held  the  road  from  Elizabethtown  to  De  Hart's  Point 

van  Kull. 
17th  of  June,  Clinton,  having  taken  unwittingly  the  first 
train  of  events  that  was  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  the 


to  him,  arrived  from  Charleston.     Six  days  turns  to 
he  ordered  another  movement,  the  preparations 
were  watched  with  anxiety.     Washington  at  first  supposed 
:apon  West  Point  was  intended,  but  he  divined  Clinton's  in- 
'iti  Beason  to  meet  the  advance  into  New  Jersey.     Greene  was 
pMEnmand  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Springfield,  and  with 
tail's  and  Stark's  brigades  and  Lee's  infantry,  was  ready  to  give 
Miny  a  warm  reception.  '  Colonels  Angell,  Shreve,  and  Dayton, 
iheir  respective  regiments,  opposed  one  column  of  the  enemy, 
flajor  Lee  with  his  cavalry  and  Colonel  Ogden  with  his  regiment 
ed  the  other.     Dayton's  militia  were  inspired  by  the  presence 
sample  of  their  chaplain,  Caldwell,  whose  wife  had  been  shot 
&  few  days  before.     When  the  men  were  in  want  of  wadding  for 
guns,  he  distributed  hymn-books  among  them,  with  the  spnngfleia 
tation,  "  Put  Watts  into  them,  boys !  "  2   Springfield,   *^"™^^- 
ver,  was  taken  and  burned,  and  the  enemy  then  returned  to 
n  Island. 

5ec  Moore's  Diarg  of  the  Revolution.  ^  Irving's  Life  of  Washington. 
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On  the  11th  of  July,  five  thousand  French  troops,  under  De  Ro- 
chambeau,  arrived  at  Newport,  the  first  division  of  an  army 
Rocham-       of  twelve  thousand  men  which  Lafayette  had  induced  the 
King  to  promise  should  be  sent  to  America.     Again,  for  a 
time,  the  French  alliance  proved  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help.    The 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  Rochambeau's  arrival  was  almost  extravagant, 
and  important  and  decisive  measures,  it  was  supposed,  would  imme- 
diately follow.      Washington  proposed  to   move,  supported  by  tlie 
French,  upon  the  city  of  New  York.     But  it  was  the  15th  before  the 
French  troops  were  all  landed,  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  them,  sick  from 
a  voyage  of  seventy  days,  were  sent  into  hospitals ;  on  the  21st,  an 
English  fleet  wsis  seen  in  the  offing ;  on  the  25th,  a  messenger  was  sent 
by  Rochambeau  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  ask  that  the 
troops  of  that  province  might  be  ordered  to  reenforce  his  army,  as  he 
had  just  learned  from  Washington  that  Newport  was  to  be  attacked 
by  the  British.^     That  it  was  not  attacked,  was  due  solely  to  a  disa- 
greement between  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot.    When, 
a  little  later,  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Rodney  joined  that  of  Arbuth- 
not to  make  the  blockade  of  Ne\vport  effectual,  a  considerable  force 
was  detached  from  the  American  army  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the 
allies  and  their  fleet. 

It  was  an  autumn  of  enforced  inactivity  and  of  hope  deferred ;  and 
Araoid'ii  while  the  country  was  under  these  depressing  influences,  it 
*'**^°-  was  shocked  by  the  disclosure  of  Arnold's  long  premeditated 
treachery,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  led,  no  doubt,  to 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  For  eighteen  months  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  whom,  through  Major 
John  Andrd,  Adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  he  had  given,  from 
time  to  time,  much  valuable  information.  His  schemes  were  now 
complete,  through  which  he  believed  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  coun- 
try, he  could  achieve  rank,  and  fame,  and  wealth  for  himself. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  explain  Arnold's  crime  by  the  suggestion  of 
ni«  charac-  somc  extraordinary  impulse  —  as  that  a  proud  and  haughty 
**'•  spirit  could  not  brook  certain  humiliations  which  had  been 

put  upon  him  in  the  American  army  —  that  a  lofty  ambition  led  him 
to  extravagances  in  his  way  of  living  from  which  it  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  extricate  himself,  while  the  very  heedlessness  with 
which  they  were  incurred  was  the  evidence  only  of  a  warm  and  gen- 
erous temper.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  his  conduct  may  be  so 
explained  when  his  whole  career,  both  before  and  after  his  treason, 
is  considered.      He  was  certainly  distinguished  for  wonderful  energy 
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and  ri-markable  plivHlcal  courage ;  and  as  a  soldier  tliese  seem  to 
liave  been  his  chief  merits.  But  there  was  sometliiiig  in  the  way  of 
Ids  siicof^fts  which,  from  the  beginning  of  his  public  life,  always  con- 
fronted him  among  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  those  wlioai^  duty 
it  was  to  fathom  liis  true  ciiaracter.  There  was  an  apparently  in- 
surmountable distrust  of  iiis  integrity,  and,  with  some,  a  vague,  but 
jxwitivc!,  suspicion  of  his  loyalty.  His  dasli  excited  admiration,  and 
at  first  won  liim  lio^ta  of  unthinking  friends :  but  the  more  reflecting 
looked  for,  and  did  not  find,  in  liis  conduct,  that  rigid  rule  of  a  severe 
nioralitr  and  that  keen  sense  of  honor  of  whicli  lie  was  so  apt  in 
bojisting.'  Tlie  treatment  he  received  from  Congress,  in  1777,  in 
relation  to  his  commission  as 
Majfir-genend,  is  in  itself  al- 
mo.st  his  condemnation,  as  it 
could  not  have  been  without 
sti-ong  reasons;  that  lie  should 
not  have  imnieiliatcly  retii-ed 
from  public  life  on  being  so 
treated,  is  a  reniarkable  proof  of 
that  absence  of  self-respect  that 
fully  justifies  the  withholding  of 
respect  in  othere. 

While  in  command  at  I'hila- 
delphia.  lie  had  marrieil  a  sei^ond 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen.  a  distinguished  Tory. 
In  the  gay  winterof  1777,  when  "j 
Sir  William  Howe  occupied  the 
city,  this  youug  lady  was  a  fa- 
voritt?  of  the  British  officers,  and 
after  her  mari-iage  she  kept  njt 

a  correspondence  with  .Major  Andr*;.  The  assertion,  so  generally 
made,  that  Arnold  took  advantage  of  this  cories|)ondence  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Andrii,  can  hardly  be  true;  for  Mrs. 
Arnold  was  ignorant,  till  the  last  moment,  of  the  treacherous  i-ela- 
tion  her  husband  had  established  with  the  enemy,  and  Audi*!  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  were  for  a  long  time  unable  to  siscertain  the  real 
name  of  the  pei-son  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  mufh  valuable 
information.  Arnold  may  have  detected  something  in  the  tone 
iif  the  letters  to  his  wife,  that  led  him  to  believe  he  would  hud  in 
Andr^  one  with  whom  he  could  safely  consi»ire  in  his  intendeil  trea- 
son ;  but  he  could  not  have  availed  himself  of  the  communication  al- 

1  See  SparkB's  Lift  •,/ Btnediet  Ari\M. 
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ready  existing,  without  exciting  suspicion  in  his  wife,  or  betraying 
his  identity  to  lier  friend. 

The  correspondence  that  followed  was  conducted  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  upon  commercial  affairs,  .\ndr(j  assuming  the 
««  with  name  of  '*  John  Anderson,"  and  Arnold  thiit  of  •*  Gustavus." 
For  months  it  was  necessarily  confined  to  keeping  the  Brit- 
ish oflRcer,  and  through  him  the  Uritish  Commander-in-chief,  carefully 
informed  of  military  and  civil  intelligence  that  could  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy.  The  estimation  in  which  this  was  held  was  much  increased 
when  Clinton  was  led  by  several  circumstances  to  conjecture  the 
name  of  his  correspondent,  and  was  then  assured  that  still  more  im- 
portant services  were  to  come. 

While  in  command  in  Philadelphia,  various  charges  had  been 
preferreil  jigainst  Arnold  by  the  State,  which  brought  him  iu  the  end 
before  a  court-martial.  When  ag*ain  restored  to  active  service, — 
after  receiving  a  public  rebuke  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  —  he  contrived,  under  pre- 
tence that  an  old  wound  unfitted  him  for  duty  in  the  fiehl,  to  get  the 
apjX)intment  of  commander  of  West  Point.  It  was  perfectly  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  —  of  his  self-conceit  and  his  insolence,  of  his 
reckless  disregard  of  truth,  of  his  bold  hy|>ocrisy  and  pretence  of  honor 
—  that  he  should  have  said  before  the  court-martial,  after  recount- 
ing his  own  services  and  merits:  '*  When  our  illustrious  General  Wiis 
retreating  through  New  Jersey  with  a  handful  of  men,  I  did  not  pi*o- 
pose  to  my  associates  basely  to  quit  the  General,  and  sacrifice  the 
Ciiuse  of  my  country  to  my  personal  safety,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy 
and  making  my  peace."  The  allusion  was  to  President  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvania,  about  whom  there  were  some  whispered  suspicions  ^  — 
then  for  the  first  time  publicly  alluded  to.  Yet  at  this  moment  Ar- 
nold had  been  ahvadv  for  months  in  secret  communication  with  the 
enemy,  and  was  only  delaying  some  final  act  of  stuj)endou8  treachery 
till  he  was  in  a  jmsition  to  make  it  the  most  disastrous  to  his  country. 

He  had  attained  to  that  position  in  the  command  of  West  Point, 
and  had  skilfully  manieuvrcd  to  acquire  it  for  the  sole  pur- 
o^\^>^t"*^  l>os(»  of  betraying  his  trust,  and  selling  himself  at  a  high 
price.  Wlien  he  proposed  to  Clinton  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  jdaee,  tliat  general  wrote  to  the  Ministry  that  it  was 
worth  being  secureil  *'at  every  risk  and  at  any  expense.'  As  a  mil- 
itary post,  its  acquisition  would  be  as  imjK)rtjint  to  one  party  as  its 
loss  wouhl  be  serious  to  the  other.  It  commanded  the  navigation  of 
the  Hudson,  and,  to  a  certain  deirree,  the  communication  with  Canada, 
and  between  the  Northern  and  Southeni  States ;  it  and  its  dependen- 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  526,  note. 
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cies  were  held  by  garrisons  numbering  more  than  three  thousand 
men  ;  they  were  defended  by  about  one  hundred  guns,  and  contained 
lai^e  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  With  the  betntyal  of  the 
place,  a  lat^e  poition  of  the  men  and  property,  it  was  supposed,  wunld 
l»e  ciiptured. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  final  arrangement  should  be  made  by  a 
personal  interview,  and  it  was  by  both  Clinton's  and  Ar- 
nold's wish  that  this  was  intrusted  to  Andr^.  through  whom  fmc-witii 
the  correspondence  had  all  along  been  conducted.     To  one 
otlier  person  only  in  the  British  army  —  Colonel  Beverley  Robinson, 
commanding  a  regi- 
ment   of  American 
lx>yalists — waa  the 
negotiation  known. 
Arnold  was   too 
wary   to  trust  any 
one  on  his  own  side 
with    a    knowledge 
of  his  contemplated 
villanv.   Robinson's 
estate  was  opposite 
West  Point,  on  the 
other    side    of    the 
river,  and  the  house 
was     occupied     by 
Arnold  as  his  head-  Robimon'.  houi.. 

quarters.  Under  a  pretence  ()f  asking  for  a  conference  in  regitrd  lo 
the  restitution  of  this  confiscated  property,  Robinson  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  between  the  con spii-a tors.  To  allay  suspicion, 
the  letti-r —  which  on  its  face  seemed  innocent  enough  —  was  shown 
to  Wa.shington,  who  objected  lo  the  interview,  »s  the  question  seem- 
ingly proposed  to  be  discussed  could  only,  he  said,  be  settled  by  the 
civil  autliorities. 

Arnold  had  some  days  before  attempted  to  get  Andr^  within  the 
American  lines  as  a  merchant,  under  the  name  of  "  John  Anderson," 
Hnd  had  directed  Colonel  Sheldon,  in  command  of  a  jiost  at  Lower 
Salem.  Westchester  County,  to  receive  and  have  him  conducted  to 
headquarters.  Probably  the  hazard  of  going  fi])enly  within  the  ene- 
my's lines  under  an  assumeil  name,  and  with  a  pretended  purpose, 
deterred  Andre  from  this  undeitaking ;  for  he  could  haitlly  have 
foiled  to  reflect  that  if  his  true  character  were  discovered  he  would 
be  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  the  exposure  of  the  plot  would  follow. 
There   is,  indeed,  no  other  supposable  reason  for  his  rejecting  this 
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method  of  bringing  about  the  desired  mid  essential  interview  ;  and 
liad  he  never  abandoned  that  cautious  conduct,  but  had  compelled 
Arnold  to  take  tlie  risk  which  in  any  cstse  would  attend  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  the  less  guilty  of  the  two  conspirators 
would  have  escaj)ed  an  ignominious  death.  At  any  rate,  Andr<»  de- 
clined Arnolds  invitation,  and  apjK)inted  to  meet  him  at  Dobbs 
Ferry.  Arnold  attempted  tliis,  but  failed  for  want  of  proper  pre- 
cauticm  somewhere,  was  fired  upon  by  tlie  guard-boats,  and  came 
near  being  taken  prisoner.  Two  days  later  he  again  attemj)ted  to 
induce  Andre  to  come  within  the  American  lines,  i)romising  that  a 
trusty  i)ers()n  should  meet  him  at  Dobbs  Ferry  and  conduct  him,  in 
disguise,  to  a  [)la(e  of  safety,  where  the  interview  shouhl  take  place. 
At  the  Hiiunt  time,  in  case  Andre  should  have  changed  his  mind,  and 
be  willing  now  to  take  the  hazard  of  a  ride  to  headipiarters  througli 
the  American  posts,  the  Cxeneral  wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  at  North 
Castle,  if  one  John  Anderson  arrived  there,  to  send  him  forward 
under  an  escort. 

But  Andr(i  liad  not  clianged  his  mind.  Arnold  had  given  him  the 
alternative  of  meeting  a  messenger  sit  Dobbs  Ferry,  or  on  board  tlie 
Hritish  sloojM)f-war  Vulture^  then  lying  off  Teller's  —  now  Under- 
hiirs  —  Point,  just  above  Sing  Sing.  Clinton's  j)ositive  orders  to  liis 
Adjutant-general  were,  that  lie  should  neither  go  within  the  American 
lines,  assume  a  disguise,  nor  accept  papers  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  these  orders  that  Andr(^  did  not  remain  at  Dobbs  Ferry 
to  wait  for  a  messenger,  but  pushed  on  to  the  VultHre.  There  lie 
would  still  be  under  the  British  Hag,  and  would  be  nearer  Arnold's 
headquarters,  who,  he  hoped,  would  meet  him  on  board  the  ship. 

This  was  on  thc^  evening  of  tiie  liOtli  of  September,  and  up  to  this 
time  it  is  (piite  j)lain  that  Arnold,  in  that  intense  and  remarkable 
sellishness  which  always  governed  his  conduct,  was  determined  that 
all  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  should  fall  to  others,  and  the  chief 
reward  to  himself  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  Andre  understood  these 
dan<rers  and  was  determined  to  avoid  them,  (irc^at  reward  was  to  Ik* 
his  also,  if  the  treacherous  business  could  Ik^  brought  to  a  successful 
end  ;  but  so  long  as  he  remained  in  New  York,  his  own  cool  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  the  commanding  (leneral,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  the  hope  of  reward,  however  great,  could  not  jus- 
tify the  enormous  risk  of  being  captured  as  a  spy.  He,  no  doubt, -felt 
that  he  would  be  quite  as  strong  U)  resist  temptation  on  board  the 
Vulture  as  in  his  quiet  quarters  in  New  York. 

It  was  now  three  weeks  since  the  interview  had  been  talked  about, 
and  there  were  many  reasons  why  some  conclusion  should  be  speedily 
reached.     It  was  known  to  a  number  of  persons  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  uiuisual  and  mysterious  going  on  between  the  American  Gen- 
eral and  the  enemy  ;  and  though  nobody  suspected  its  real  character 
and  purpose,  some  unlucky  accident,  where  watchfulness  had  been 
once  aroused,  might  lead  at  any  moment  to  a  catastrophe.  Military 
reasons,  moreover,  were  imperative.  Washington  and  Roohambeau 
were  in  conference  at  Hartford ;  a  movement  might  be  made  that 
would  prevent  the  attack  upon  West  Point  by  the  British,  which  was 
an  essential  part  of  Arnold's  plan  ;  while,  if  the  movement  of  the  allied 
armies  should  be  anticipated  by  tiie  capture  of  that  stronghold,  all 
Washington's  plans  would  be  completely  d(»feated. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  obvious  considerations  should  not  greatly 
influence  Andre's  mind,  and  induce  him  at  last  to  vield  to  circum- 
stances  which  he  could  not  control.  Another  day  was  lost,  and  days 
now,  —  even  hours,  —  were  very  precious  ;  but  as  possibly  Arnold,  or 
liis  messenger,  might  have  gone  or  sent  to  L)ol)bs  Ferrv,  — presuming 
tliat  his  confederate^  would  stop  at  the  j)oint  nean*st  to  New  York,  — 
it  was  necessarv  to  let  him  know  that  John  Anderson  awaited  him  on 
!»oard  the  Vtilfifn^.  A  pretext  was  found  for  sending  a  letter  to  the 
American  Cieueral,  which  was  connt(Msigned  ^sJohn  Anderson,  Secre- 
tarv/'  In  tlie  eveninj^  of  the  21st  a  hoat  with  niuflhnl  oars  came 
alongside  the  ship;  but  it  brouglit,  iustead  of  Arnold,  oue  Joslnia 
Hett  Smith,  who  supposed  that  he  was  to  take  back  to  shore  the  I'ory 
Colonel,  Beverley  Robinson.  Arnold,  it  was  plain,  meant  to  take  no 
jjersonal  risk  for  himself,  and  calculated,  perhaps,  how*  great  tliis 
temptation  would  be  to  an  impetuous  young  man  to  brave  what  did 
not  seem  to  !)(»  a  very  ^reat  danirer,  for  the  sake  of  an  interview  on 
which  so  much  depended,  and  for  which  there  might  not  be  anotlier 
opportunity. 

Both  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  Valtun'^  and  Colouel  Robinson, 
it  is  sai<l,  earnestly  advised  Andre  not  to  l(*ave  the  ship;  but 
throwing  aside  the  caution  which,  aj)[)arently,  liad  hitherto  governed 
him.  or  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  superior  authority,  he  was 
deaf  to  their  counsels.  If  Arnold  would  not  come  to  him,  he  must 
go  to  Arnold  ;  and  it  seemed  possibh*  to  do  so,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, without  any  very  great  hazard.  Concealing  his  uniform 
under  a  long  overcoat,  he  took  boat  with  Smith,  was  rowed  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  met  Arnold  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Clove 
Mountain,  about  six  miles  below  Stonv  Point. 

The  conference  between  the  two  conspirators,  concealed  in  the 
bushes,  lasted  for  several  hours,  till  Smith  warned  them  that,  as  day- 
light was  approaching,  it  was  not  safe  either  for  them  or  the  boat  to 
remain  longer.  Smith,  in  his  narrative,  ])ublis]ied  years  afterward  in 
England,  declares  that  Arnold  urged  him  and  the  boatuien  to  return 
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to  the  Vulture  with  their  passenger;  but  the  boatmen  —  two  brothers, 
named  Colq^iilioun,  wlio,  both  because  they  were  fatigued,  and  he- 
cause  tliey  tliought  a  secret  expedition  in  the  night  to  a  British  vessel 
was  wrong,  had  at  the  outset  refused  to  be  engaged  in  it  till  Arnold 
threatened  them  wuth  arrest  —  testified  on  Sraitirs  trial  that  they 
did  not  see  Arnold  at  all,  that  Smith  only  asked  if  they  were  willing 
to  go  back  to  the  ship,  and  they  replied  in  the  negative.  The  point 
is  not  unimportant.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  Andr^  pro- 
posed or  wished  to  return  ;  much  still  remained  to  be  arranged,  and 
he  consented,  apparently  without  hesitation  or  protest  —  knowing 
that  he  was  within  the  enemy's  lines  and  was  not,  as  he  afterAvard 
confessed,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag — to  go  with  Arnold,  to 
Smith's  house,  about  three  miles  distant.  Arnold  had  provided  for 
this  contingency  by  having  a  horse  in  readiness,  and  by  requiring 
Smith,  a  day  or  two  before,  to  send  his  family  from  home. 

'1  o  take  advantage  of  treachery  on  the  other  side,  is  held  to  be  jus- 
tifiable in  war.  Andre's  first  error  was  when,  to  gain  that  advant^ige, 
he  quitted  the  protection  of  his  own  flag ;  his  second  step  was  irrep- 
arable and  fatal  in  entrusting  his  life  without  reserve  to  his  accom- 
plice. Perhaps  he  became  conscious  of  this  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Smith's  house,  from  tlie  windows  of  which  he  saw^  the 
Vulture  drop  down  the  river  under  a  heavy  cannonade  which  Colonel 
Andr^Mdi-  Jj^n^GS  Liviugstou  had  ordered  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
lemma.  j^^,^.  fj.Q,^  Teller's  Point.  Slie  returned,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and,  as  evening  a]>proached,  Andre  showed  great 
anxiety  to  be  taken  on  board.  But  Smith,  in  whose  hands  Arnold 
had  left  the  spy,  was  now  too  much  alarmed  to  venture  again  upon 
the  river,  and  Andr6  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  risk  of  that 
ride  through  the  country  which  he  had  so  steadily  refused  to  tjike, 
when  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  free  to  exer- 
cise his  own  common  sense.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  position 
wIkmc  he  could  no  longer  govern  his  own  actions,  but  must  trust  to 
chance. 

Arnold  was  hardly  less  helpless.  To  Smith,  who  h«ad  made  it  his 
business  for  a  considerable  time  to  gather  news  from  inside  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  befon*  him  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  with  which  he  was  in  daily  familiarity.  So  far  as  he 
knew,  here  was  only  an  ordinary  spy  who  had  voluntarily  exposed 
himself  to  the  dangers  which  a  spy  must  always  encounter.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  help  him  to  the  usual  facilities  of  avoiding  such  dan- 
gers, but  felt  under  no  obligation  to  expose  his  own  life  by  venturing 
again  to  board  the  Vulture^  now  so  closely  watched.  Arnold  evidently 
did  not  dare  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  for  that  would  quicken 
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the  suspicions  of  Smith,  who  already  knew  more  than  could  easily  be 
explained.  He  therefore  left  Andrd  to  Smith's  mercy  ;  and  that  he 
knew  what  Smith  would  do,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  provided 
a  pass  for  Andr^  to  go  by  land  to  White  Plains,  and  persuaded  him 
to  substitute  for  his  uniform  coat  a  plain  one  of  Smith's,  explaining  to 
that  gentleman  tlmt  it  was  only  vanity  in  this  tradesman,  John  Ander- 
son, that  had  led  him  to  appear  in  tlie  garb  of  a  British  major.  It 
was  determined  that  he  should  return  to  New  York  by  land,  and  the 
journey  was  begun  at  night.     They  crossed  the  river  at  Verplanck's 
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Fac-timil«  of  Andre's  past. 

Point,  and  at  Crompond,  eight  miles  farther,  learned  from  Captain 
Boyd,  who  was  in  command  of  a  patrolling  party,  that  a  band  of  Cow- 
boys, —  or  marauders  in  British  pay,  who  infested  the  country  above 
New  York  —  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  had  better 
delay  their  journey  till  morning. 

Tlie  road  they  were  on  led  to  Pine's  Bridge,  over  the  Croton  River, 
and  at  this  point,  in  the  morning.  Smith  left  Andr(^  to  pursue  his 
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way  alone,  presuming  that  he  would  keep  ou  by  the  most  direct  way 
to  White  Plains.  But  Andr6  had  heard  tlie  night  before  from  Cap- 
tain Hoyd  that  the  Cow-boys  were  on  the  Tarrytown  road,  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  his  wish  was,  of  course,  not  to  avoid 
but  to  fall  in  with  some  of  these  people,  with  whom  he  would  be  safe. 
After  parting  with  Smith,  therefore,  he  left  the  White  Plains  road 
for  the  road  to  Sing  Sing,  and  hurried  forward  to  strike  the  Tarry- 
town  road. 

lie  had  reached  to  within  half  a  mile, of  Tarrytown  when  he  was 
stopped  by  three  men  —  John  Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wart, 
and  David  Williams  —  who  were  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Cow-boys.  He  lioped,  he  said,  incautiously,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  ''  Lower  Party ;  "  and  on  being  assured  they  did,  he  declared  that 
he  w.is  a  British  officer,  abroad  on  particular  business,  and  must  not 
be  detained.  They  ordered  him  to  dismount,  and  guessing  now  that 
he  had  committed  a  blunder,  he  exclaimed,  '•  My  God  I  I  must  do 
anytliing  to  get  along,"  and  pulled  out  Arnold's  pass  to  John  Ander- 
son. It  was  too  late.  When  Paulding  was  asked  at  Smith's  trial 
why  he  did  not  release  the  prisoner  when  the  pass  was  shown,  he  an- 
swered, *'  Because  he  said  before  he  was  a  British  officer.  Had  he 
pulled  out  (ieneral  ArnohTs  pass  first,  I  should  have  let  him  go.*' 
Thev  led  him  out  of  the  road,  behind  some  bushes,  took  off  his  boot^* 
and  stockings,  and  within  the  stockings  found  the  papers  revealing 
Arnold's  treason.  He  was  asked  by  Williams  if  he  would  give  his 
horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  and  a  hundred  guineas  if  they  would 
release  him.     He  ofTenHl  not  only   these,  but  any  sum  of  money  or 
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quantity  of  dry  goods  they  should  ask  for,  to  be  sent  to  any  {dace 
they  should  njnne.  *' Xo,  by  God,"  said  Paulding;  '^-if  you  would 
give  us  ten  thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  a  step." 

The  nearest  military  post  was  North  (^istle,  where  Colonel  Jame- 
son was  in  command,  and  thither  the  prisoner  was  taken. 
pons  biun-  This  otficcr  was  utterly  bewildered.  He  was  familiar  with 
Arnold's  handwriting,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
lay  before  him  in  the  pass  to  ^*  John  Anderson  "  and  the  documents 
found  in  his  stockiuirs.  There  is  no  intimation  anywhere  that  Jarae- 
son  supposed  it  possible  that  these  papers  might  be  forged.  He  prob- 
ably believed  that  here  was  some  deef)  and  wickc^l  plot  altogether 
beyond  his  power  of  unravelling ;  but  that  the  commanding  General 
was  a  monstrous  traitor,  was  an   idea  absolutely  beyond  his  compre- 
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hension.  He  was  dazed  and  stunned,  and  utterly  incapable  of  using 
what  little  judgment  h(»  possessed.  Naturally,  he  did  the  most  unwise 
thing  he  could  do  ;  tlie  papeis  he  dispatched  to  Washington,  by  a 
messenger,  whose  chance  of  missing  was  quite  as  great  {is  of  meeting 
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the  Commander-in-chief,  then  on  the  road  somewhere  between  Hart- 
ford and  West  Point ;  but  tlie  prisoner  he  sent  under  guard  to  Ar- 
nold, with  a  letter  explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest. 

Fortunately,  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  Benjamin  Tallniadge,  was 
not  destitute  of  discretion,  nor  incapable  of  facing  an  emergency.  He 
was  absent  from  camp  through  the  day,  but  when  on  his  return  in  the 
evening  he  heard  from  Jameson  of  the  arrest  of  the  man  called  John 
Anderson,  and  of  the  character  of  the  papers  found  upon  him ;  and 
tliat  the  man  had  been  sent  to  Arnold  with  a  letter;  he  comprehended 
at  once  that,  if  here  was  a  revelation  of  some  infamous  act  of  trea- 
son, the  most  effectual  step  possible  for  the  escape  of  the  traitor  and 
Ins  accomplice  had  been  taken  by  the  Colonel.  His  own  judgment 
was  lieljKHl  by  a  conviction  of  many  years'  standing,  that  Arnold  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  by  remembering  that  some  days  before  Arnold 
had  ordered  liim  to  send  one  John  Anderson,  should  he  fall  into  his 
hands,  to  headquarters.  But  it  was  useless  to  argue  on  this  point 
with  Jameson.  He  was  persuaded  to  send  a  messenger  for  the  return 
of  Anderson  :  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  recall  the  letter  to 
Arnold.  The  guard  was  overtaken,  and  returned  in  the  morning  to 
North  Castle.  Tallniadge  saw  by  his  gait  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
soldier,  and  he  was  evidently  in  disguise  ;  he  was  tlierefore  sent  in  the 
o^mrse  of  the  day  to  the  headcpuirters  of  the  regiment  at  Lower 
Salem,  for  safer  custodv. 

Andre  wrote  at  once  to  Washington,  and  announced  his  true  name 
and  condition.     '••It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame,''  he  said,  ^'that 

T  1  1  T    •  •         ?i       XT  11  11  Amlrt'M  let- 

i  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  rsi-vertheless,  the  letter  f^r  toWiu«h- 
was  meant  as  a  defence  and  a  solicitation  —  an  anticipation 
of  a  probable  indictment  and  a  possible  verdict.  As  yet  there  had 
been  no  accusation  ;  he  was  himself  the  first  to  put  a  construction 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  had  been  betrayed,  he  said,  ^'  into 
tiie  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in  disguise,  within  your  posts:  "  —  '''I 
was  involuntarily  an  impostor."  Thus  his  standing  before  the  court 
of  public  opinion,  for  that  time  and  for  all  time  to  come,  was  fixed  by 
himself,  as  an  enemy  in  disguise  —  in  a  vile  position  —  as  an  impos- 
t<>r.  Was  it  true  that  this  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault? 
—  that  he  wius  the  victim  of  treachery,  betrayed  in  spite  of  himself 
into  a  false  position  ? 

The  ciise  is  a  repiarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  the  first  word. 
Eight  days  afterward,  the  2d  of  October,  Andr^  w^is  hanged    ^naivHsof 
as   a   spy  at  Tappan,  N.  J.,  —  hanged  by  the  sentence  of   *^*^ <"•'♦' 
a  court-martial  consisting  of  fourteen  Major-generals  and  Brigadier- 
generals  of  the  American  army.     As  he  in  his  letter  to  Washington 
acknowledged,  he   was  captured    when   in   tht*   vile   conditi(m    of    an 
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enemy  in  disguise,  and  as  an  impostor;  so  they  therefore  decided  that 
as  a  spy  he  deserved  to  siiflEer  an  ignominious  death.  The  falsehood, 
that  he  was  betrayed,  against  his  will,  into  that  unhappy  position,  had 
no  weiglit  with  the  court.  Every  step  he  had  taken  was  taken,  as  we 
have  shown,  of  his  own  free  will.  He  left  the  Vulture  with  alacrity, 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends ;  he  made  no  effort  to  return  to  tlie 
sliip  that  night,  but  went  willingly  to  Smith's  house  with  Arnold  to- 
conclude  the  arrangements  for  the  nefarious  business  that  had  brought 
them  together,  and  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  he 
was  to  be  made  a  brigadier-general.  That  circumstances  intervened 
which  prevented  his  return  to  the  ship  the  next  day,  was  a  contin- 
gency of  which  he  took  the  risk  wlien  he  left  her ;  he  accepted  a  dis- 
guise ;  he  hid  upon  his  person  the  documents  which  would  enable  his 
commander  to  strike  a  terrible,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow  at  the  enemy  ;  all 
his  acts  were  the  acts  of  a  spy  ;  he  assumed  the  responsibility  they 
inevitably  involved  against  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  against  the 
positive  orders  of  liis  General,  against  even  his  own  better  sense  of 
prudence  when  he  was  free  to  judge  with  coolness. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  hundred  years  that  first  statement  of  his, — 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  a  false  position,  —  has  been  accepted 
by  multitudes  of  people  as  true,  and  in  spite  of  its  sophistry  and 
falsehood,  has  spread  a  deceptive  light  over  the  whole  transaction. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  one  victim  of  Arnold's  abortive  treachery  to  his 
country ;  but  this  was  not  treachery  to  him ;  his  betrayal  was  self- 
betrayal,  when  in  a  moment  of  rashness  and  over-confidence  he  forgot 
the  laws  of  war,  and  ventured  upon  a  step  which,  indeed,  if  success- 
ful, would  help  himself  as  well  as  his  King,  but  if  unsuccessful  would 
lead  down  to  death.  That  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  culture 
and  of  many  accomplishments,  of  an  agreeable  person  and  capti- 
vating manners,  and  that  he  talked  much  of  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
should  not  —  as  it  did  not  with  his  judges  —  cover  up,  in  the  least, 
the  true  character  of  the  conduct  that  has  made  liim  famous,  rather 
than  infamous.  The  sympathy  that  regrets  the  fate  of  one  with 
many  admirable  qualities,  degenerates  into  mawkish  sentimentality 
when  it  remembers  only  tliose  qualities  and  forgets  the  crime  which 
the  possession  of  such  qualities  does  not  palliate,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented.  His  associates  and  superiors  in  the  British  army  had  no 
oth(^r  plea  to  offer  on  his  behalf  than  tliat  he  acted  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  acknowledged  this  was  not  true,  and  rested  on  the  de- 
fence that  he  wtus  treacherously  dealt  with.  One  plea  was  as  false 
as  tlie  other.  Had  the  great  crime  in  which  he  was  an  accessory, 
8U(;ceeded,  the  execrations  which  the  world  has  always  visited  upon 
his  principal  would,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  upon  him  in  equal  me^isure. 
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Becnuse  the  greater  criminal  went  unpunished  and  gained  his  reward, 
the  lesser,  whom  the  other  tempted,  was  first  pitied  and  then  made  a 
hero  of. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  liow  accident  may  dominate  the  judgment 
of  men,  and  how  little  real  merit  may  have  to  do  with  fame.  The 
country  that  Andr6  meant  to  serve  if  lie  was  well  rewarded,  and  the 
country  that  be  meant  to  ruin,  are  not  yet  tired  of  raising  monuments 
to  his  memory  ;  but  for  that  otlier  noble  gentleman,  Nathan  Hale,  ac- 
complished, liigldy  educated,  young,  iind  attractive,  who  suffered  death 
in  the  same  way,  and  technically  for  the  same  crime  as  AndrC's,  his 
countrymen  have  no  honors  and  no  teai-s,  almost  no  memory.  Yet 
oiip  had  accepted  an  oilious  tiisk  as  an  imperative  duty  to  his  country, 


and  purified  the  deed  by  the  motive  of  its  performance ;  the  other 
braved  the  consequences  of  a  legal  crime  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
great  professional  reward.  Hale  mounted  the  aoiffold  saying  only 
that  he  wished  he  had  another  life  to  give  to  his  country.  Andr€ 
remembered  himself  as  the  central  figure  of  a  tragic  drama,  and  called 
upon  the  bystanders  to  observe  that  he  met  his  fate  like  a  brave 
man,  —  that,  as  a  more  vulgar  criminal  would  have  said,  he  "died 
game." 

The  letter  sent  to  Arnold  by  Jameson  reached  him  at  the  Robinson 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  while  he  was  at  breakfast  g^^,  „, 
with  two  of  Washington's  aids.     A  glance  at  it  revealed  to   *""'iJ 
liim   that  his  treason  was  discovered  and  he   must  fly  for  his  life. 
Showing  no  emotion,  and  arousing  no  sii.spicion,  he  went  quietly  to 
his  wife  in  another  room,  explained  to  her  in  a  few  hurried  and  ter- 
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rible  words  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  and  then  left  her  insensible. 
With  the  same  imperturbability  lie  mounted  a  horse  at  the  door,  rode 
to  the  river-side,  took  boat,  and  ordered  his  men  to  pull  down  the 
river,  tying  his  white  handkerchief  to  his  cane  and  raising  it  as  a  flag 
of  truce.  It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  he  was  missed  at  head- 
quarter or  his  treason  known.  Jameson's  messenger,  with  the  pa|)ers 
found  on  Andr^,  had  missed  Washington  on  the  road  from  Hartford, 
and  had  followed  him  to  Robinson's  house.  Arnold  was  then  safe  on 
board  the   Vulture. 

The  most  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  General  Clinton  to  save  his 
friend  and  Adjutant-general  from  the  fate  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  most  deliberate  judgment,  and  after  the  most  care- 
ful and  dispassionate  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
As  we  have  already  said,  his  friends  had  no  other  serious  plea  to 
offer  on  his  behalf  than  that  he  had  acted  under  the  protection  of  a 
flag  of  truce.  It  was  a  mere  pretext,  which  it  was  impossible  to  sus- 
tain. It  would  then  have  been  weakness,  not  mercy,  to  permit  an 
act  to  go  unpunished  which,  both  by  the  laws  of  war  and  by  act  of 
Congress,  was  a  capital  crime  —  a  crime,  in  this  case,  so  monstrous, 
that  had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  per- 
haps the  liberty  of  a  whole  peoph*. 

Clinton  could  have  saved   Andre  —  as  Washington  let  him   know 

—  by  tlie  surrender  of  Arnold  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Ihitish 
General  tliat  he  would  not  betray  his  |>lighted  faith  to  a  tmitor  t'ven 
to  save  his  friend.  The  |H*nalty  of  the  crime  fell  upon  the  accom- 
plice ;  the  chief  criminal  was  paid  his  price  in  a  commission  as  l^riij;- 
adier-general,  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  poun<ls 
sterling  in  money.  Pensions  of  fiv(»  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  and  of  a  Inindred  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  her  children, 
were  also  awarded  when  Arnold  took  his  familv  to  Enuland.  I  lis 
three  sons  hv  liis  first  wife  —  the*  eldest  beint;  onlv  twelve  vears  of 
age,  an<l  the  vounirest  <M^]it  vears  at  the*  time  of  their  father's  treason 

—  were  j^iven  comniissiinis  as  lientenants  of  cavalrv  in  his  American 
Legion,  and  received  half-pay  as  retired  otHcers  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  To  all  the  sons  by  thc^  second  wife*  were  given,  besitles  their 
pensions,  military  education  and  commissions  in  the  British  army.^ 
Euiiland  was  not  un<rrateful. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  Washington  for  the  capture  of 
Arnold,  nor  were  they  ever  pretermitted  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  country.  Even  before  Andre  was  ex(»cuted  —  and  partly  with 
the  hope  that  the  less  guilty  of  the  conspirators  might  be  saved  by 
the  capture  of  the  chief  —  a  hazardous  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  for 

1  See  Lif^  of  BfiutUrt  Arnold,  Uy  Isaiie  N.  Arnold  (1880). 
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til's  purpose.  Sergeant-major  John  Champe,  a  young  and  deserving 
soldier  belonging  to  Lee's  legion,  deserted,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  his  comrades.  He  was  pursued  within  the  hour,  on  the  road  to 
Elizabeth  town  Point,  and  only  escaped,  when  nearly  overtaken,  by 
abandoning  his  horse,  rushing  into  the  sea,  and  swimming  off  to  a 
Britisli  vessel  in  the  bay.  The  desertion  was  only  feigned,  however, 
and  made  at  Lee's  request  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington.  On  the 
Sergeant's  arrival  in  New  York  he  was  taken  to  Arnold,  and  enrolled 
in  a  corps  the  traitor  was  already  raising,  of  loyal  Americans.  After 
much  difficulty  and  delay,  a  well-contrived  plan  was  arranged  to  seize 
the  General  in  a  garden  attached  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  was  knoA\Ti 
to  walk  late  at  night,  and  to  take  him  across  the  river  to  Hoboken, 
where  a  company  of  dragoons  w;is  to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  the 
prisoner.  The  arrangements  were  all  carefully  laid,  and  would  have 
been  successful  probably,  had  it  not  happened  that  on  the  day  of  the 
evening  appointed,  Arnold  changed  his  lodgings,  and  the  corps  to 
which  Champe  belonged  was  ordered  on  board  ship.  It  was  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  Sergeant  could  find  an  opportunity  to  rejoin  his 
old  corps  —  then  in  South  Carolina  —  where  he  was  received  with  great 
coldness  and  distrust  by  his  old  comrades  till  the  true  explanation  of 
his  absence  was  made  known  by  Mnjor  Lee,  and  his  devotion  and 
courage  recognized  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SOUTHERN   CAMPAIGN. 
The   Effects   of   Arnold's   Treason. —  Huford  defeated  on   the   Waxhaw. — 

CORNWALLIS  miscalculates  HIS  TaSK.  —  ACTIONS  AT  RoCKY  MoUNT  AND  HANG- 
ING Rock.  —  Partisan  Warfare.  —  Gates  assumes  Command  in  the  South.— 
The  Military  Situation.  —  Battle  of  Camden.  —  Skirmishes.  —  Battle  or 
King's  Mountain.  —  Greene  supersedes  Gates.  —  His  Plan  of  Campaign. — 
Battle  of  Cowpens. —  Condition  of  Greene's  Army. —  His  Retreat.  —  Re- 
ceives Reenforcements. — Battle  of  Guilford  Court-house.  —  Cornwallis 
retreats  to  wilmington. 

''Whom  can  we  trust  now?"  was  Wasliin^^ton's  despairing  excla- 
mation to  Lafayette  and  General  Knox,  when  he  received 
Arnold 8        the  papei*s  disclosing  Arnold's  treason.     There  was  not  dur- 

*^  "^*  ing  tlie  war  a  gloomier  moment.  No  material  harm,  indeed, 
came  of  tliat  monstrous  crime,  for  it  was  happily  discovered  in  sea- 
son to  prevent  it ;  hut  the  moral  effect  of  such  treachery,  botli  in 
the  army  and  upon  the  people,  might  lead  to  that  despair  which  is  the 
first  step  to  ruin.  Then  the  news  of  Arnold's  crime  followed  close 
upon  the  news  of  the  utter  defeat  of  Gates  by  Cornwallis  in  South 
Carolina.  It  might  well  b(^  feared  that  tlie  plan  of  the  Ministr}'  in 
England,  —  to  reduce  each  State  in  detail,  while  all  were  rendered 
incapable  of  a  mutual  defence,  —  would  succeed,  if  treason  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  lack  of  military  ability  on  the  other,  should  come 
to  the  help  of  the  British  General. 

The  capture  of  Charleston  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  seaport;  it 
was  tlie  loss  of  the  army  on  which  the  State  relied  for  its 
d«featat  defcuce,  and  the  opening  of  a  gate  through  which  a  hostile 
army  was  to  enter.  There  were  non(»  to  oppose  its  imme- 
diate progress.  Col.  Abraham  liuford,  who  was  seut,  with  about 
four  hundred  Virginia  troops,  to  the  relief  of  Charleston  — for  which 
he  was  too  late  —  was  followed  on  his  return  by  a  force  of  about 
three  hundred  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Banastre  Tarleton.  By  a  forced  march  of  two 
days,  he  overtook  the  Virginians  on  the  banks  of  the  Waxhaw.  A 
flag  of  truce,  sent  on  in  advance,  demanded  a  surrender,  which  wjis 
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refused.     Giving  Buford  no  time  to  prepare  for  an  attack,  the  British 
di-agoons  immediately  fell  upon  the  Americans  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity.    Some  few  attempted  to  defend  their  lives ;  some  threw 
away  their  arms  and  begged  for  mercy ;  others  fled  before  a  charge 
which  no  time  was  given  them  to  meet.     Buford  escaped  with  about 
one  fourtli  of  his  men  ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  force  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  without  regard  to  their  prayers  for  quarter ;  about 
fifty  were  taken  away  as  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  left  upon  the 
ground  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  moved.     It  was 
not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  of  men  who  had  ceased,  or  liad  not  at- 
tempted, to  fight,  —  of  men  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms  and 
begged  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.     From  that  moment,  Tarle- 
ton  was  as  nmch  feared  for  his  cruelty  as  he  soon  became  famous  for 
the  celerity  of  his  movements  ;  and  the  character  of  the  warfare,  on 
both  sides,  for  many  months  to  come,  was  determined  by  the  slaugh- 
ter on  the  Wax  haw. 

Georgia  was  considered  as  already  permanently  restored  to  the 
Crown.  By  concentrating  troops  at  Augusta,  Ninety-Six,  romwaUUi 
and  Camden,  Lord  Corinvallis  hoped  to  hold  South  Carolina  *^"^^ 
in  subjection,  and  bring  to  an  end  the  desperate  resistance  of  her  re- 
bellious people,  when  they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of 
help,  by  the  conquest  of  North  Carolina.  The  distribution  of  troops 
through  the  summer  was  made  with  reference  to  a  movement  north- 
ward, as  well  as  for  holding  the  country  assumed  to  be  already  sub- 
dued. But  Cornwallis  had  yet  to  learn  by  protracted  and  painful 
experience  that  rebellion  was  not  suppressed  by  holding  a  few  strong 
posts,  and  that,  till  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the  holding  of  those 
posts  was  of  small  moment.  The  partisan  was  almost  always  certiun 
to  be  heard  of  where  he  was  least  expected  and  was  most  unwelcome, 
and  it  was  quite  as  certain  that  when  he  was  looked  for  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  The  nearer  Cornwallis  approached  to  North  Carolina, 
the  wider  was  the  unconquered  country  he  left  behind  him ;  and  the 
garri.sons  of  isolated  posts,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  Jis  to  be  unmo- 
lested, or  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  enforced  submission 
only  so  far  as  their  guns  could  carry. 

These  posts,  moreover,  were  perpetually  harassed*    Sumter,  in  con- 
junction with  Major  Davie,  another  of  the  most  active  par-  j^,^.,^^ 
tisans,  determined  in  July  to  carry  two  of  them, —  Rocky  n^nging"** 
Mount  and  Hanging    Rock,   on    opposite  sides  of    the  Ca-   ****^''- 
tawba,  and  both  within  thirty  miles  of   Camden.     Though  neither 
place  was  taken,  much  damage  was  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.    Davie, 
as  he  approached  Hanging  Rock,  fell  in  with  a  portir)n  of  the  garri- 
son, out  upon  a  foraging  expedition,  killed  almost  the  whole  of  them. 
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and  brought  off  sixty  horses  and  a  Imndred  muskets  and  rifles,  — 
booty  of  no  small  value  to  men  who  needed  always,  from  their 
method  of  warfare,  to  be  well  mounted,  with  whom  arms  were  so 
scarce  that  saws  were  made  into  swords,  and  whose  fire-arms  were 
only  tliose  which  each  man  brought  from  his  own  home.  At  Rocky 
Mount,  Sumter  made  three  successive  assaults,  and  his  want  of  suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  place  was  due  rather  to  the  demoralization  of  his 
own  militia,  —  who  scatt-ered  to  rifle  that  portion  of  the  hostile  camp 
they  had  carried,  —  than  to  the  obstinate  defence  bv  the  liritish. 

But  the  activity  shown  by  movements  of  this  character  was  of 
p»rtiMn  nmch  more  moment  in  their  influence  upon  the  people  than 
warfare.  ^j^^  capturc  of  a  post,  or  the  cutting  off  of  a  detachment.  The 
timid  were  strengthened,  the  lukewarm  encouraged,  the  brave  made 
more  determined,  and  the  Tories  led  to  doubt  if  their  choice  of  sides 
had  been  wise.  One  Lieutenant-colonel  Lisle,  in  command  of  a  bat- 
talion of  loyalist  militia  —  wliicli  had  been  enrolled,  after  the  fall  of 
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Charleston,  in  the  districts  on  the  Ennoree  an<l  Tiger  rivers  — 
marched  off  when  his  men  were  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped,  and 
]>ut  them  under  the  rebel  Colonel  Neale,  wlio  led  them  to  reenforce 
Sumter.  It  was  ''an  instance  of  trea«-herv,"  Tarleton  said,  ''which 
ruined  all  confidence  between  the  regnlai*s  and  the  militia."  Nor 
was  it  the  only  instance  of  *^  treachery  "  of  this  kind.  Major  Mc- 
Arthur,  in  command  at  C^amden,  sent  awav  a  liundred  of  his  men  to 
go  into  hospital  under  escort  of  a  IxmIv  of  supposed  loyalists;  when  fur 
enough  from  camp  to  do  so  with  im])unity,  they  secured  the  sick  and 
their  own  officers  as  prisoners,  and  marched  them  off  into  North  Caro- 
lina. The  bitterness  of  the  warfare  between  the  loyalists  and  tlie 
rebels  was  relieved  by  those  occasional  (evidences  that  patriotism  was 
a  deeper  feeling  tlian  the  as.sunied  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Cornwallis  was  not  long  in  learning  that  even  with  his  army  of 
nearlv  seven  thousand  men,  most  of  them  traineil  soldiers,  the  contest 
must  be  a  hard,  if  not  a  hopeless  one,  in  such  perfectly  unscientiflc 
warfare  with  men  lighting  for  their  homes;  —  with  bodies  of  troops 
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which  could  dissolve  in  a  night  into  individual,  quiet  husbaudmen,  or, 
if  holding  togethev,  would  escape  all  searoh  by  hiding  in  forests  and 
swamps;  who  would  appear  in  companies  of  fifty  or  a  thousand,  as 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  required,  when  least  expected  and  least 
prepared  for;  whose  vigilance  was  sure  to  observe  wheu  a  post  was 
weakest,  when  a  foraging  party  was  off  its  guard  and  could  bo  cut  to 
\Mvce3,  or  whpii  n  detaclimeiit 
l.^ould  be  found  beyond  tlie  reach 
'  of  succor.  The  pursuit  of  such 
leaders  as  Sumter,  Marion, 
Davie,  Pickens,  and  Davidson 
wiis  ahnost  hopeless ;  to  bring 
tliem  to  iifflit  V 


erally  impossible,  eiccept  on  their  own  terms,  and  in  positions  of  their 
own  choosing.'  Probably,  the  BritisJi  General  began  already  to  feel 
as  he  wrote  a  few  months  later  to  General  Phillips,  in  Vii-ginia  — 
"  I  am  quite  tired  of  marching  about  the  country  in  quest  of  adven- 
tureu."     He  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  the  devot*'d  patriotism  of  the 
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Suulh  Carolioa.  somelimes  concealed  in  th 
the  Black  Rirer,  bnl  nobody  ever  knew  eiaclly  where, - 
ton  by  acciitenUllj  fHlling  in  with  a  «mall  iletachmcnt 
comprlleil  to  search  Bome  hours  before  they  reachei)  the 
the  swamps  of  lh<:  Fe<le«. 


hen  sent  by  General  Grci 
•s  in  Nnrtb  Caroliua,  nometiti 
of  the  I'eilec,  Bonn'tinien  in  th 
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people  could  never  be  overcome  so  long  as  they  were  animated  by  the 
hope  that  aid  could  reach  them  from  the  North,  and  there  was  any 
thing  left  for  them  to  fight  for. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  known  that  the  Baron  de  Kalb  was  on  the 
march  southward  with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops 
commaud  in  of  the  liuc,  aud  that  these  were  to  be  joined  by  bodies  of 
militia  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  under  Stevens  and 
Caswell,  Cornwallis  determined  to  intercept  their  progress.  At  Hills- 
borough, N.  C,  General  Gates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  conduct  the  campaign,  overtook  and  superseded  De  Kalb. 
Gates  took  the  shortest  route  to  meet  the  enemv,  unfortunately 
through  a  sterile  and  impoverished  countrj',  where  forage  was  scarce, 
and  where  his  men  were  compelled  to  rely  largely  upon  green  maize 
and  unripe  fruit  for  their  subsistence.  Unfortunately,  also,  in  his 
haste  to  get  forward,  he  neglected,  or  refused,  to  take  measures  for 
filling  up  the  cavalry  regiments  of  Colonels  Washington  and  White  — 
the  arm  of  the  service  which,  if  not  more  important  than  any  other, 

was  absolutely  indispensable 
in  the  mode  of  warfare  made 
necessary  by  the  character  of 
the  country  and  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Bv 
his     first 

"7     y^S  .e^  '    mistake 
'    ^    -^/--«^         Gates  di- 

sigr.ture  of  M.rio.  miuished 

his  force  bv  sickness,  and  led  into  action,  when  the  time  cjime,  a 
body  of  men  enfeebUnl  fnmi  want  of  sutficient  fooil  ;  bv  the  second, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  defeat  when  etiicient  cavalry  might  have 
turned  disjister  into  success. 

De  Kalb  led  his  line  forwanl  toward  Camden  bv  a  more  circuitous 
Til* miiitarr  Toutc,  but  tluough  a  fertile  region,  and  his  men,  therefore, 
«ii»uon.  ^vere  in  a  Innter  condition  to  face  the  enemv.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  who  was  in  command  at  Camden,  went  out  to  meet  Gates  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  town.  The  American  armv  numbered  about 
three  thous;ind  men,  mainlv  raw  recruits,  ill-dotheil,  ill-fed,  and  un- 
dis^'ipliutnl.  The  British  force,  thougli  fewer  in  numbers,  were  in 
goixl  condition,  and  almost  all  veteran  troops.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances, it  wouUl  have  Wen  wiser  on  the  }^art  of  the  American  Gen- 
eral to  avoid  the  enemv  :  even  had  the  disnaritv  in  effective  force  not 
existeil,  then^  was  i\x>  much  de^>ending  u[K^n  the  issue  of  a  general 
l^atle  to  justify  a  resort  to  it,  if  it  could  be  avoideil,  unless  the  result 
could  l>e  anticipateil  with  alm^kst  absolute  certainty.     Gates  does  not 
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seem,  till  it  was  too  late  to  recede,  to  have  admitted  a  doubt  of  a  fa- 
vorable result.  He  sent  Marion,  who  had  joined  him,  into  South  Caro- 
lina on  a  reeonnoissance,  ordering  him,  it  is  said,  to  destroy  all  the 
bridges  and  boats  and  scows  in  his  way,  that  the  British  might  have 
no  means  of  escape  in  their  coming  flight  to  Charleston.^ 

The  reasons  which  should  have  led  the  American  commander  to 
avoid  a  general  battle  were  precisely  the  reasons  which  led  Corn- 
waliis  to  seek  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  rebellion,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  an  army  from  the  North,  was  already  at  its  height  in  both 
the  Carolinas.  The  difficulties  in  his  way  would  not  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  reverse,  and  a  reverse,  by  no  means  irreparable,  was 
all  that  could  happen  to  him.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
achieve  a  victory,  which,  with  his  superiority  in  artillery,  in  cavahy, 
and  in  the  military  character  of  his  army,  he  might  reasonably 
expect,  that  victory  would  be,  not  merely  a  reverse,  but  a  terrible 
disaster  to  the  enemy ;  it  would  strike  with  paralysis  the  brave  and 
devoted  people  who  would  face  poverty,  starvation,  and  death  so  long 
as  hope  was  left  tliem,  and  would  stir  their  opponents  to  fresh  enthu- 
siasm, courage,  and  Iiostility.  For  four  days  the  armies  lay  encamped 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  Lynch 's  Creek,  each  waiting  for  the  other 
to  move.  During  this  time  Gates,  in  his  over-confidence  of  his 
strength,  detached  four  hundred  men  from  liis  little  army  to  inter- 
cept a  convoy  at  a  ferry  on  the  Wateree,  near  Camden.  Then  mov- 
ing on  the  right  of  Rawdon,  that  General  fell  back  and  was  followed 
by  Gates  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  battle.  Had  Gates 
instead  moved  with  more  celerity  up  the  Creek  by  a  forced  march, 
he  could,  Tarleton  asserts  in  his  "  Memoirs/'  have  pushed  Lord  Raw- 
don's  flank,  reached  Camden  before  him,  and  captured  that  impor- 
tant magazine  of  British  stores. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Cornwallis  arrived  and  took  command  of 
the  army.  He  was  as  anxious  as  Gates  to  fight,  and  with  far  ^^^4^^  ^f 
better  reason.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  both  armies  moved,  <^°»<*«'»- 
each  intending  to  surprise  the  other.  The  American  vanguard  was 
led  by  Colonel  Armand,  a  brave  French  officer,  whose  command  of 
less  than  a  hundred  men,  most  of  them  deserters,  broke  and  fled  at 
the  first  onslaught,  and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Some  confusion 
followed  in  the  front  division  ;  but  Colonel  Potterfield  and  Major 
Armstrong,  with  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  militia,  came  up 
from  both  flanks  and  checked  the  advance.  Both  armies  now  waited 
for  daylight. 

Gates  immediately  called  a  council  of  war.  He  knew  from  pris- 
oners that  the  army  in  front  was  commanded  by  Cornwallis  in  person, 

*  Simms's  Life  0/ Marion. 
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and  he  had  learned  the  day  before,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  re- 
turns of  his  Generals,  that  his  whole  force  was  only  about  three 
thousand  men.  Less  than  half  of  these  were  regulars.  Perhaps 
now  he  felt  the  need  of  advice,  and  doubted  the  correctness  of  hi» 
own  judgment.  *'  Has  the  General  given  you  orders  to  retreat  the 
army  ?  "  —  asked  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  when  called  to  the  council  by 
the  Adjutant-general.  But  the  council,  when  convened,  had  no 
advice  to  give.  General  Stevens,  of  the  Virginia  militia,  said  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat.  This  was  acquiesced  in  only  by  silence.  **  Then 
we  must  fight,"  replied  Gates.  "  Gentlemen,  please  to  take  your 
posts.'' 

In  the  line  of  battle  that  was  soon  formed,  Cornwallis  carefully 
observed  the  disposition  of  the  opposite  army,  and  took  advanttge  of 
it.  To  the  untried  militia  he  opposed  his  best  troops,  under  his  beBt 
officer,  Colonel  Webster.  These  opened  the  battle  with  a  spirited 
charge,  before  which  the  Virginia  militia  broke,  and  after  firing  a 
single  shot,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  The  contagioa  of  a 
senseless  panic  seized  upon  the  North  Carolina  militia,  and  they  also 
scattered  in  every  direction.  'I'lie  (ienerals  of  these  two  brigades, 
Stevens  and  Caswell,  assisted  by  (tates,  made  vain  efforts  to  reas- 
sure  and  rally  them  ;  but  the  whole  left  wing  fled  almost  without  h 
blow.  On  the  right  the  Continentals  under  De  Kalb  and  Gist,  and  a 
North  Carolina  regiment  under  Dixon,  held  their  ground  with  great 
firmness  and  coolness  and  pushed  the  enemy  before  thera,  De  Kalb»  at 
one  point,  breaking  their  line  by  a  furious  charge  with  the  bayonet 
But  the  whole  American  line  was  forced  to  give  way,  when  Web- 
ster, released  by  the  easy  and  ra|)id  rout  of  the  left  wing,  enabled 
Cornwallis  to  concentrate  his  whole  force  on  the  right.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  Continentals  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest 
sought  safety  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  De  Kalb,  at  the  head  of 
his  Mary  landers,  fell  under  eleven  wounds,  was  stripped  of  his  cloth- 
ing by  the  soldiers,  and  was  rescued  from  further  indignity  by  the 
fortunate  appearance  of  Cornwallis.     lie  died  three  days  afterward. 

Gates's  army,  as  an  organized  force,  was  annihilated.  The  militia 
—  as  their  custom  often  was  in  the  southern  campaigns  when  they 
deemed  their  services  no  longer  needed,  or  when  they  became  irksome 
for  any  reason  —  generally  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  General 
himself,  before  the  day  was  over,  was  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle  ;  for  several  following  days  scattered  remnants  of  his  command 
reached  Charlotte  and  other  towns,  and  these  he  proceeded  to  gather 
together  as  a  nucleus  for  a  new  army,  making  his  headquarters  at 
Hillsborouglu  one  liundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  field  of  his 
overwhelming  defeat. 
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Two  days  after  that  defeat,  another,  tlioiigli  stnaHer  misfortune, 
befell  the  American  arms.     Sumter,   to  wliom  Gales  had   sun„„,„. 
sent  a  reenforcement  to  enable  him  to  intercept  a  British  f"^"^ 
convoy  from  Charleston,  had  succeeded  in  that  enterprise,  but  was 
taken  off  his  guard  by  Tarleton.    The  ba^age  train  Sumter  had  cap- 


tured was  recovered,  and  so  complete  was  the  dispersion  of  his  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  that  only  three  hundred  could  be  mustered 
when  tlie  fight  waa  over. 

Early  in  September,  Cornwallis  was  again  in  motion,  confident  that 
North  Carolina  would  now  he  an  easy  conquest  before  Con-  sninni.h  it 
gress  could  send  another  army  to  dispute  his  progress.  The  "''"''  ■■ 
main  body  advanced  from  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  toward  Charlotte, 
Tarleton  moving  through  the  country  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenants 
colonel  Ferguson  keeping  still  nearer  to  the  frontier  with  a  corps  of 
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provincial  trdops.  The  partisan  leaders,  notwithstanding  the  late 
reverses,  had  lost  none  of  their  spirit  and  activity  ;  before  Cornwaliis 
moved.  Colonel  Davie  had  surprised  a  party  of  loyalists  and  of  the 
British  L^on  at  a  place  called  Wahab's  plantation,  had  put  thera  to 
flight,  and  captured  about  a  hundred  horses,  with  their  equipments, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  stands  of  arfais. 

It  was  Tarleton*s  and  Ferguson's  business  to  find  and  disperse  these 
troublesome  parties  of  patriots,  while  Ferguson  was  also  to  add  to  his 
own  numbers  by  reassuring  and  rallying  the  loyalists.  At  Gilbert- 
town  he  learned  that  a  force  of  militia  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State<»  under  Colonel  CLirke,  had  attacked  Augusta,  Georgia,  where 
Lieutenant-colonel  Browne  was  in  command  :  that  he  and  the  garri- 
son had  been  reduced  to  extremity,  and  the  place  wsis  on  the  point  of 
being  taken,  when  Clarke  was  com  pellet!  to  withdraw  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  body  of  loyalists.  Ferguson  received  orders  from  Corn- 
waliis to  intercept  Clarke  on  his  retreat.  He  liad  hardly  left  Gilbert- 
town,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  when  a  large  body  of  riflemen  from 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  arrived,  on  their  way  to  Augusta  to 
the  assistance  of  Clarke.  As  Ferguson  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Clarke, 
so  fifteen  hundred  of  these  hardv  mountaineers,  each  armed  with  his 
own  rifle,  each  mounted  upon  his  own  horse,  started  in  pursuit  of 
Ferguson. 

They  overtook  him  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  King*8  Moimtain,  near 
the  boundarv-line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  ami 
Kinfi.  west  of  the  Catawba  River,  —  a  hill  i>f  moderate  elevation 

covereil  with  woikI.  Ferguson  had  encamped  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  Americans  appn>ached  in  three  divisions,  let!  respectively 
by  Colonels  Cleveland,  Shelby,  and  Campl>ell,  ascending  the  hill  at 
different  points.  Cleveland  first  reacheil  the  summit,  and  his  moun- 
tain riflemen  first  optMie<l  fire  from  Ivehind  the  trees.  Ferguson 
chaqx^  upon  them  furiously  with  the  biiyonet  and  pushed  them  down 
the  hill.  Then  from  another  quarter  came  Shelby,  who  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  Ferguson's  flank  or  rear.  Another  bayonet  charge 
met  this  second  ass;iult,  and  Shelby  fell  back.  Campbell  gjiined  the 
top  of  the  hill  as  Shelby's  men  retired,  and  for  a  third  time  Ferguson 
was  eompelleil  to  meet  and  to  repulse  a  fresh  assailant.  Even  when 
the  three  columns  were  uniteil  and  advanceil  upon  him  in  one  body, 
he  held  his  ground  against  superior  numbers,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age. The  fight  lasteil  f»^r  almost  an  hour,  and  was  only  brought  to 
an  entl  by  the  death  of  Fergusiui.  His  officers  and  men  surrendered 
when  no  longer  inspirittnl  by  his  brave  words  and  brave  example. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  three  hundreil  kilUnl  and  wounded ;  eight 
hmidred  prisonei-s  were  taken,  and  double  that  number  of  stands  of 
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arms,  ititendecl  for  the  loyalists,  who  would,  it  was  hnped,  join  the 
corps  as  it  advanced  through  the  country.  The  force  wns  chiefly 
loyal  militia,  and  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  were  hanged 
by  their  captors  —  an  indefensible  and  barb»rous  retaliation  ;  but  the 
example  had  been  Bet  them  by  Cornwallie,  who  had,  not  long  before, 
issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  rebel- 
lious people,  com- 
manding them  to 
return  to  their  al- 
legiance, and,  for 
the  encouragenneiit 
of  the  rest,  had  put 
to  death  some  of 
those  whose  con- 
duct was  the  most 
determined,  and 
whose  influence 
was  most  to  be 
dreaded. 

By  Ferguson's 
defeat,  the  effec- 
tiTe  fighting  force 
under  Cornwallis 
was  reduced  one 
fourth,  and  his  far- 
ther advance  into 
North  Carolina  I 
checked  for  the 
present.  While 
waiting  for  a  reen- 
forcement  under 
General  I^slie  —  who  had  left  New  York  for  the  South  —  the  army 
was  not  idle.  Its  most  energetic  officers  were  occupieil  in  attempts 
to  meet,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  Sumter  or  Marion,  or 
some  other  of  the  partisan  leaders  who,  from  the  Black  River  to  the 
Broad,  now  here  now  there,  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  or 
ip  from  the  swamps,  kept  up  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  enemy, 
oreign  and  domestic,  and  fanned  into  perpetual  flame  the  sacred  fires 
»f  rebellion.  Sumter,  in  an  encounter  with  Tarleton  at  Blackstock 
Hill  on  the  Tiger  River  —  of  whose  coming  Sumter  was  gkinni>h«t 
ranied  by  a  country-woman,  who  watched  the  approach  of  ^i'"""'"''- 
.be  enemy  from  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  then  hastened  through  a  by- 
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way  to  Sumter's  camp  with  the  information — was  grievously  wound- 
ed, and  his  men,  deprived  of  their  favorite  commander,  dispersed  for 
a  time  to  their  homes.  And  this  was  almost  the  sole  advantage  that 
Cornwallis  gained  during  the  autumn  l>efore  Greene  arrived  to  take 
command  of  the  remnant  of  the  army  which  Gates  for  three  months 
had  been  diligently  engaged  in  recruiting  and  reorganizing. 

Greene  arrived  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
l>er.  '- 1  think  I  am  giving  vt)u  a  general,"  Washington  said 
nuperiKKiw  to  li  member  of  Congress ;  '•  but  what  can  a  genei*al  do 
without  men,  without  arms,  without  clothing,  without  stores, 
without  provisions?"  A  general,  however,  was  all  that  could  be 
spared,  at  that  moment,  to  strengthen  the  southern  army  ;  even  as  it 
was.  Congress  wanted  means  to  feed  an<l  clothe  it,  and  Greene  reported 
that  it  "  may  literally  be  s;iid  to  be  naked."  But  a  good  general  was 
worth  manv  battalions. 

Greene's  plan  of  a  campaign  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  Gates 
had  acted  upon.  It  was,  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  any  general 
battle,  but  to  hinder  the  enemy  at  every  step  of  his  progress  :  to  annov, 
harass,  perplex,  di.sgust,  antl  exasperate  him ;  to  defeat  him  in  detail, 
and  to  convince  him,  at  length,  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  labor. 

On  this  plan  he  acted  at  oni^.  The  army  moved  into  South  Caro- 
lina in  two  bodies,  the  larger  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  General  commanding,  and  the  other  under  General 
Morgsui.  Morgan  entered  uj^>on  the  country  l>etween  the  Catawba 
and  Black  rivers,  as  far  as  the  Pacolet.  Greene  moved  down  the 
Peilee  till  he  was  al>out  seventy  miles  east  of  Cornwallis  at  Winns- 
borough.  General  Leslie  had  arrives!  at  Charleston,  and  was  ordered 
to  march  at  once,  with  a  thousiind  men,  to  Camden  :  but  when  Corn- 
wallis was  apprised  of  Greene's  movement,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
within  from  tiftv  to  seventy  miles  on  both  his  flanks,  bis  attention  was 
necessarily  turned  to  this  new  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  again  aban- 
doned his  purjxise  of  advancing  immediately  into  North  Carolina. 

Tarleton  was  at  once  detacheii  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  who,  it  was 
feared,  threateneil  the  whole  line  of  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army,  includinjx  Ninetv-Six  and  Augusta.  About  the  same  time, 
Cornwallis  moved  from  Winnsborough  to  intercept  Morgan,  in  case 
he  should  retreat  before  Tarleton,  and  attempt  to  cross  Broad  River 
to  rejoin  Greene.  Cornwallis  pauseil,  however,  after  marching  a  few 
miles,  to  wait  for  Leslie,  whom  he  onlered  to  join  him  with  all  pos- 
sible hiiste  ;  for  it  suddenly  occurreil  to  him  that,  while  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  Morg-an,  (ireene  might  take  advantage  of  that  movement 
to  intercept  Leslie.  The  wisdom  of  the  disiK>sition  of  his  forces  by 
the  American  General  was  already  apparent. 
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Tarleton  wAs  on  the  banks  of  the  Facolet  on  the  15th  (January, 
1781).  Morgan,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  movements  of  Butiaot 
both  his  antagonists,  fell  back  to  a  point  about  six  miles  ^""i"'"- 
from  Broad  River,  called  the  Cowpens,  on  the  farm  of  a  grazier 
named  Hannah.  Here  he  determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  battle. 
It  was  a  decision  of  exceeding  boldness,  but  was  not  a  rash  one  ;  for 
to  attempt  to  cross  the  river  while  Tarleton  was  in  hot  pursuit, — 
and  Tarleton  was  never  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  when  his  foe  was  in 
flight  before  him,  or  was  taken 
by  surprise,  —  with  Comwallis 
possibly  on  the  other  side  to 
dispute  the  passage,  would  be 
80  baziirdous  an  undertaking 
that  the  militia  would  disperse, 
and  leave  the  reguhir  troops  to 
almost  certiiin  destruction.  Hut 
here  Morgan  could  choose  Iiis 
own  ground;  he  had  only  one 
antagonist  to  contend  with,  and 
that  not  so  much  his  superior 
in  numbers  and  in  arms  as  to 
make  the  contest  hopelessly 
unequal;  and  there  was  just 
enough  of  the  desperate  in  the 
situation  to  arouse  his  men  to 
the  highest  point  of  enthusiasm, 
if  bravely  led.     He  determined,  g,„.  0.^1.1  Msriin. 

therefore,  to  fight ;  and  it  was 
the  determination,  not  only  of  a  brave  man,  but  of  an  able  soldier. 

The  ground  chosen  by  Moi^n  was  a  field  uf  open  woods,  in  which 
cavalry  could  manceuvi-e  easily,  extending  in  length  about  five  hun- 
dred  yards.  From  tlie  front,  the  ground  ascended  with  a  gradual 
■lope  for  three  hundred  yards  to  the  highest  point  in  the  field  ;  then 
gently  falling  off.  like  a  rolling  prairie,  for  another  hundred  yards, 
rose  again  to  a  second  elevation.  On  the  first  eminence  were  posted 
about  four  bimdred  men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  —  his 
own  battalion  of  nearly  three  hundred  Maryland  regulars,  two  com- 
panies of  Virginia  militia,  but  compo3e<l  of  veterans,  and  two  of 
fieorgia  riflemen.  This  was  the  main  bo<ly,  on  which  Morgiin  chiefly 
relied  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  from  its  nunibers,  disciphne, 
and  position.  Directly  in  its  front,  at  a  distance  of  a  Iiundred  and 
fifty  yards,  was  the  first  line,  composed  of  Colonel  Pickens's  militia 
of  nearly  three  hundred  men,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out  in  front. 
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Colonel  Washington's  famous  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  mounted  in- 
fantry, numbering  altogether  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  placed 
as  a  reserve  on  the  second  eminence  ;  and  behind  them  were  picketed 
the  horses  of  the  militia,  ready  for  whatever  use  the  issue  should  de- 
termine —  whether  pursuit  or  flight.  On  the  field  were  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  placed  with  great  military  skill  and  in  the 
most  imposing  order ;  when  Tarleton,  in  the  early  morning,  came  in 
sight  of  them,  he  reckoned  that  about  two  thousand  men  confronted 
him. 

Morgan  rode  along  his  lines  in  the  hush  of  expectation  of  the  com- 
ing struggle,  encouraging  each  sepamte  corps  with  such  stirring  words 
as  would  best  arouse  their  local  pride  and  personal  courage.  The 
skirmishers  he  told  to  scatter  and  figlit  from  tree  to  tree,  and  check 
the  enemy's  advance  by  their  good  marksmanship.  Pickens's  first 
line  of  militia  he  exhorted  to  stand  firm,  and  when  the  British  were 
within  fifty  yards,  to  give  them  twice  a  cool  and  well-directed  fire, 
and  then  fall  back  in  good  order  to  the  left  of  the  main  body ; 
a  panic,  he  told  them,  would  insure  their  destruction ;  if  they 
fought  with  manly  courage,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  victory 
was  sure  to  follow.  To  the  veterans  under  Howard  he  explained  his 
plan  of  battle,  prepared  them  for  the  falling  back  of  the  militia  upon 
their  line,  directed  them  to  stand  firm  and  fire  low,  and,  if  they  were 
forced  to  retire,  to  move  leisurely  and  in  order  to  the  second  emi- 
nence, to  be  strengthened  by  the  cavalry. 

The  enemy  came  on,  — a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  most  of  them 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  British  army,  —  veteran  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  victory,  and  strengthened  by  two  pieces  of  artillery.  When  they 
had  dislodged  the  skirmishers  from  behind  their  trees,  they  rushed 
with  a  shout  upon  Pickens's  militia,  who  received  them  with  a  deadly 
fire,  repulsed  Tarleton's  dragcx)ns,  emptying  fifteen  of  their  saddles, 
and  (Uily  yielded  their  ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  be- 
fore the  fire  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  their  flanks.  When 
their  line  was  once  broken,  some  of  tliem,  as  the  inveterate  habit  of 
the  undisciplined  militia  was,  fled  for  safety  to  their  horses,  in  the 
extreme  rear,  each  to  take  care  of  himself  ;  but  most  of  them  fell 
bai'k  without  panic  upim  Howard's  left. 

The  enemy  advanced  now  upon  the  second  line  with  a  vigorous 
charge,  which  was  met  so  steadily  that  Tarleton  ordered  up  his  re- 
serve. With  this  reenforreinent,  the  charge  was  renewed,  falling 
most  heavilv  upon  Howard's  right  flank.  To  meet  the  danger  of  this 
flank  attack,  the  order  to  change  front  wjus  given  to  the  right  com- 
pany, but  was  misunderstoinl :  the  company,  instead  of  wheeling  to  the 
right  to  repel  a  flank  movement,  faced  about  and  marched  toward  the 
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rear.  The  whole  line,  supposing  that  to  be  the  order,  followed  their 
example.  The  movement  was  made,  however,  with  the  precision  and 
coolness  of  men  upon  pamde.  ^^  Men  were  not  beaten,  who  retreated 
in  that  order,"  Howard  said  to  Morgan »  who  rode  up  rapidly  from 
the  left  where  he  had  re-formed  Pickens's  militia  and  ordered  an  ad- 
vance. He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Howard  was  right,  and  that  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  order  could  be  turned  into  an  advantage. 

Pickens's  men  had  moved  forward  again  and  opened  fire  on  the 
British  right.  Washington  with  his  hoi-se  charged  upon  that  wing 
at  the  same  moment,  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  broke  through 
their  lines,  then  wheeled,  and  charged  again  upon  their  rear,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  right  and  left.  The  pursuit  of  the  flying  cav- 
alry had  brought  him  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  British  left, 
which,  supposing  Howard  to  be  in  retreat,  was  about  to  fall  upon 
him,  and  end  the  battle,  as  Tarleton  thought,  by  pushing  the  Amer- 
icans into  a  disastrous  flight.  Bub  as  Washington  reached  the  British 
rear  he  sent  word  to  Morgan,  "  They  are  coming  on  like  a  mob ;  give 
them  a  fire,  and  I  will  charge  on  them."  At  the  instant  Morgan 
ordered  Howard's  line  to  halt  and  wheel,  shouting,  '*  Facn  about  boys ! 
give  them  one  fire,  and  the  victory  is  oui-s  !  "  The  order  was  promptly 
obeyed ;  the  enemy,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards,  recoiled  before  the 
steady  fire  with  which  they  were  met,  and  the  bayonet  charge  which 
followed  it  up.  Washington  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  the  rout  was 
utter.  Some  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled ;  others  threw  them 
down  and,  kneeling,  prayed  for  quarter.  *'  Tarleton 's  quarter  !  "  rang 
along  the  line,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  officers  with- 
held the  men,  who  recalled  Tarleton's  bloody  fields,  from  turning  the 
victory  into  a  massacre. 

In    the    excitement   of  pursuit,  Washington  at  one  time  had  ad- 
vanced some   distance  ahead  of   his   troops,  when   he  was 
charged   upon    by    three    British    officers.     Sergeant- major  (?oionei 
Perry  came  up  just  in  time  to  parry  the  blow  and  disable      **  "^ 
the  swoixl-arm  of  one  of  them  as  he  swung  his  sabre  to  cut  down 
Washington;  another  on  the  other  side  was  pressing  him-hard,  when 
a  young  trumpeter  named  Collins,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  brought 
the  assailant  down  with  a  pistol-shot;  the  sword-thrust  of  a  third, 
supposed  to  be  Tarleton,  was  parried  by  Washington  himself ;  but 
he  received  a  pistol-shot  in  the  knee  from  the  officer  as  he  retired 
from  the  contest. 

Tarleton  calls  the  result  of  the  battle  a  ''decisive  rout."  When  he 
fled  precipitately  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  left  behind  him,  out  of  his 
whole  force  of  a  thousand  men,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  six 
hundred  prisoners,  one  hundred  dead  upon  the  field,  his  two  guns. 
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his  colors,  eight  hundred  musketB,  a  hundred  dtngoon  horses,  and 
a  large  part  of  his  baggage-train.  It  ie  not  the  least  remarkable 
thing  in  this  remarkable  battle,  that  the  casualties  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans  were  only  twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  American 
arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  the  war,  that  little  could 
t^twUMooDi  ^  *^''"*'  *"  **''**  advantage  of  so  brilliant  a  victorj-.  It 
o^"  had  cost  Cornwallia  a  fourth  of  his  army,  and  Tarleton 
complains  tliat  bis  chief  loat,  by  hesitation  and  delay,  the 
opportunity  to  repair  that  misfortune.  But  Greene  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  avail  himself  of  Moi^gitn's  acliievement.  His  army  was 
destitute  of  almost  everything;  many  of  his  men  had  absolutely  no 


clothing  except  a  strip  of  cloth  around  the  loins,  —  and  this  in  the 
winter,  though  it  was  the  winter  of  the  Carolinas.  His  force  was 
largely  militia,  who  came  and  went  as  their  own  inclination  or  inter- 
est dictated,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  any  continuous  service. 
Any  immediate  aid  in  men  or  supplies  from  the  North  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  Brigadier-general  Arnold  had  sailed  from  New 
York  for  the  invasion  of  Vii^inia,  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
with  sixteen  hundred  men.  How  the  developments  of  the  next  few 
months  were  to  make  this  movement  of  the  great  traitor  the  first  of  a 
series  of  events  which  should  bring  alxtiit  the  final  catastrophe,  vras 
not  then  foreseen.     But  it  was   ap]xireut   enough  that   to  save  the 
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more  Southern  States,  should  Virginia  be  lost,  would  be  hopeless ; 
to  save  Virginia,  therefore,  was  now  the  primary  object  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief.    Greene  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Greene's  plan  of  defence  was  still  as  imperative  as  ever  —  to  avoid 
a  general  battle,  to  lead  the  enemy. into  a  protracted  pursuit,  and  to 
harass    his   march.     Morgan  retreated  with  great   deliberation    and 
coolness    before  Cornwallis,  to  rejoin  the   main  army.     Greene  fell 
back  toward  Salisbury,  where    he  proposed  that   sevei*al  bodies    of 
militia  should  unite  with  him.     it  was  desirable  to  keep  Cornwallis 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  lie  crossed 
at  McGowan's  Ford,  where  General  Davidson,  with    three 
hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  was  posted  to  dispute  the  Mcuowan.* 
passiige.     The  river  at  this  point  was  five  hundred  yards  in 
width,  the  current  rapid  and  waist-deep ;  but  a  British  detachment, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hall,  crossed  in  the  darkness  on  the  1st  of 
February,  far  enough  below  the  usual  ford  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
Davidson's  fire  till  they  were  safely  over.    In  the  Hght  that  followed, 
both  the  commanders  were  killed. 

The  road  to  Salisbury  was  now  open  to  Cornwallis,  and  pursuit 
was  renewed.  Greene  pushed  on  to  Guilford,  putting  the  (jropncH  re- 
Yadkin  between  him  and  the  enemv,  and  there  waited  till  *^** 
Cornwallis  crossed  at  the  upper  fords.  The  next  river  was  the  Dan, 
then  swollen  with  freshets,  and,  Cornwallis  hoped,  impassable.  But 
Greene  still  eluded  him,  having  provided  boats  for  such  an  emergency, 
and  passed  over  into  Halifax  County,  Virginia.  Here  he  had  leisure 
to  rest  his  wearied  troops,  and  to  wait  for  reenforcements  of  militia; 
for  Cornwallis,  baffled  and  vexed  with  his  fruitless  efforts  to  overtake 
him,  retired  to  Hillsborough  and  contented  himself  for  the  present 
with  issuing  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  as  he  had  driven  the 
enemy  out  of  the  State,  the  loyal  people  of  North  Carolina  miglit 
now  safely  return  to  their  allegiance. 

There  were  more  Tories  than  Whigs  in  North  Carolina,  and  Greene 
was  confronted  with  a  new  danger.  Should  he  not  return  to  the  State, 
the  royal  rule  might  be  completely  restored  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  loyalists  by  his  apparent  discomfiture,  and  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  patriots  who  would  believe  themselves  abandoned. 
The  loss  of  North  Carolina  was  the  loss  also  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  time  had  come,  therefore,  for  a  change  of  policy,  and 
to  risk  a  temporary  defeat  by  a  general  battle.  Recrossing  the  Dan, 
he  moved  back  upon  Guilford,  but  baffling  and  eluding  Cornwallis  — 
who  again  started  in  pursuit  —  as  before,  till  he  was  confident  enough 
in  his  own  strength,  and  in  a  field  of  his  own  choosing,  to  try  the 
issue  of  a  fight. 
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The  American  army  had  been  recnforced  with  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina militia  to  a  total  of  forty-three  hundred  men ;  but  of 
leans  r«^n'  this  force  nearly  three  quailers  were  raw  recruits.  Com- 
wallis  commanded  twenty-four  hundred  veteran  troops,  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  disciplined,  used  to  fighting,  and  accustomed  to 
success.  General  Morgan,  whom  ill-health  had  compelled  to  retire, 
wrote  to  General  Greene  in  February :  ''  I  expect  Lord  Comwallis 

will  push  you  until  you  are  obliged  to  fight  him You  11  have, 

from  what  I  see,  a  great  number  of  militia.  If  they  fight,  you  '11 
beat  Comwallis;  if  not,  he'll  beat  you,  and  perhaps  cut  your  regu- 
lars to  pieces."' 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Greene,  choosing  his  ground  near  Guilford 
Battle  of  Court-house,  and  forming  his  line  of  battle,  awaited  the  on- 
court^'*  emy.  His  army  was  deployed  in  three  lines,  —  the  first, 
house.  made  up  of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Generals  Butler 

and  Eaton ;  the  second,  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Stevens  and  Law- 
son  ;  the  third,  entirely  of  regulars.  The  lines  were  about  three 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  the  flanks  of  the  militia  were  8upporte<l  by 
Washington's  cavalry,  the  legion  of  Lee,  and  Campbell's  riflemen. 
Gen.  Isaac  Huger  commanded  tlie  Virginia  brigjide  on  the  right 
wing.  Col.  Otho  Williams  that  from  Maryland,  on  the  left.  In  fmnt, 
the  ground  was  open,  bordered  by  trees  and  fences,  behind  which  the 
firat  line  was  sheltered  ;  thence  there  was  a  gradual  ascent  of  thickly-, 
wooded  land  for  about  half  a  mile  to  (yuilford  Court-house.  It  was 
a  well-chosen  battle-field  ;  every  a<l vantage  of  ground  was  made  avail- 
able ;  the  men,  who  were  well  commanded,  were  placed  \vith  gi*eat 
skill,  and  they  were  sufHcient  in  numbers ;  but  Greene's  fat-al  weak- 
ness was  the  want  of  tried  soldiers. 

When  the  British  arniv  advanced  in  a  steadv,  unbroken  line,  the 
North  Carolina  militia  —  nearly  eqiuil  in  nunil>ei's — delivered  a  scat- 
tering fire  from  their  secure  position  behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and 
then  fled  precipitately,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks. 
Some  sought  safety  in  the  thick  woods  behind  Campbell's  riflemen  ; 
the  rest  tumbled  back  upon  the  second  line,  which  received  them  qui- 
etly, and,  opening  its  mnks,  passed  them  to  the  rear.  This  second  line 
of  Virginia  militia  bravely  held  their  ground  till  the  British  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  when  they  also  broke  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods 
or  b(ihind  the  third  line  of  regulai-s.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  now  fell 
upon  this  portion  of  Greent^'s  force,  numbering  (mly,  with  the  cav- 
alry, between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  men,  to  Cornwallis's 
twenty- four  hundred. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  on  the  British  left,  pushed  on  over 
the  ground  from  which  he  had  driven  tlie  Virginia  militia,  and  struck 
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the  First  Regiment  of  Maryland  ContinentHls,  under  Colonel  Gunby. 
The  Marylanders  met  the  attack  witb  a  ateady  and  destructive  fire, 
before  whicU  Webster  recoiled,  and  then,  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
compelled  him  to  retreat  across  a  I'avine  to  a  hill  on  the  otlier  side, 
where  he  waited  for  assistance.  Lieutenant- colonel  Stuart,  with  the 
first  battahou  of  the  Guards, 
followed  by  other  corps,  hur- 
ried forwaiJ  at  Webster's  dis- 
comfitiire,  and  attacked  the  Sec 
ond  Maryland  Regiment,  on  the 
left  uf  the  First,  nhich  at  tlut 
moment  was  hidden  from  sight 
in  the  woods.  The  Second  Regi 
meiit  fled,  pursued  by  Stuait 
but  Lieutenant-colonel  Howird 
Gunby  being  dismounted, 
wheeled  and  led  the  First  Regi- 
ment in  a  vigorous  bi\onet  , 
charge  upon  Stuarts  batt  ilm 
while  Washington,  as  Stuirt 
wavered,  charged  with  his  cav 
airy.  Stuart  encountered  per 
sonally  Captain  John  Smith  of 
the     Maryland     ngiment       ind  G,n  N.tn»r...i  t.  •.». 

was   killed  ;  an   expert  swords- 
man of  Washington  s  ca^alry  cut  down  thirteen  of  the  enemy  before 
they  yielded. 

A  repulse  at  this  point  and  at  that  moment  was  so  critical,  that 
Cornwallis  ordered  artillery  to  open  u[xin  the  Americans,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  hia  guards  were  exposed  to  the  same  fire.  Two  other  Brit- 
ish I'egimcnts  were  advanced.  Colonel  Webster  recrossed  the  ravine, 
over  which  the  First  Maryland  had  driven  him,  to  rei'ngage  in  the 
%ht.  Tarleton,  with  his  horse,  and  the  Second  Battalion  of  Guards, 
came  in  from  the  other  wing,  where  they  were  less  needed,  concen- 
trating at  this  spot,  near  tlte  Court-house,  a  force  with  which  Greene 
saw  it  was  useless  to  contend,  as  any  possible  advantage  in  victory 
could  not  compensate  for  certain  loss.  What  had  become  of  Lee's 
legi<m  and  Campbell's  riflemen,  who  were  separated  from  the  main 
bo<ly  when  the  North  Carolina  mibtia  fled  in  a  panic,  and  left  the 
ground  they  should  have  held  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  com- 
manding General  did  not  at  that  moment  know.  Hail  he  known  that 
they  had  fought  their  way  successfully,  with  groat  damage  to  tlie  en- 
emy, and  were  already  at  hand  near  the  Court-house,  Greiuie  might 
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have  continued  the  battle.  As  it  was,  with  nearly  the  whole  weight 
cnwnes  ^^  Comwallis's  force  bearing  upon  a  portion  of  his  own,  he 
defeat.  oideied  a  retreat.     But  it  was  a  retreat,  not  a  flight.     The 

army  fell  back  in  good  order  for  about  twelve  miles,  to  Troublesome 
Creek,  upon  ground  selected  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  reverse. 

How  well  fought  a  field  it  was,  is  plain  from  the  report  of  casual- 
ties. About  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Americans  were  returned  as 
dead,  wounded,  or  missing,  though  probably  a  thousand  of  these  were 
only  missing  militiamen  who  had  run,  after  shutting  their  eyes  and 
firing  a  shot,  and  opened  them  again  only  to  find  the  way  home. 
The  loss  of  Cornwjillis  was  nearly  a  fourth  of  his  army,  or  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  Some  of  his  most  valuable 
and  distinguished  officers  were  on  this  list,  nmong  them  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Webster,  who  wjis  mortiiUy  wounded,  (ireene  wrote,  before 
the  day  was  over  :  '*  The  enemy  gained  his  eause,  but  is  ruined  by 
the  success  of  it.''  Fox  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the 
news  reached  England :  "  Another  such  victory  would  ruiu  the  Brit- 
ish army."     The  ruin  came  without  the  victory. 

Greene  was  prepared  for  and  expected  an  attack  the  next  day. 
cornwRiiis  ComwalHs  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  that 
wiSg.**  ^l^^  fatigue  of  his  troops  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
***"•  tinue  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  again  to  offer  battle.     *'  1 

thought  it  was  time,"  he  adds,  '*  to  look  for  some  place  of  rest  an<l 
refreshment."  But  there  was  a  thought  beneath  this.  He  had  al- 
ready determined  to  abandon  the  Carolinas,  where  he  was  '*  tired  of 
marching  about  in  search  of  adventures."  When  he  had  reached  his 
place  of  rest,  he  wrote:  ''  If  we  mean  an  offensive  war  in  America, 
we  must  abandon  New  York,  and  bring  our  w^hole  foree  into  Virginia. 
....  If  our  plan  is  defensive,  let  us  quit  the  Carolinas  (which  can- 
not be  held  defensively  while  Virginia  can  be  so  easily  armed  against 
us)  and  stick  to  our  salt  pork  at  New  York,  sending  now  and  then  a 
detachment  to  steal  tobacco,  etc."  Two  davs  after  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford  Court-house,  he  was  on  the  march  for  Wilmington.  When 
Greene  discovered  his  purpose,  he  started  in  hot  pursuit ;  but  he 
could  no  more  overtake  Cornwallis  than  Cornwallis  had  been  able  to 
overtake  him. 
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"  To  steal  tobacco,  etc.,"  was  the  object  of  Ariiold'sex})e(!ition  to 
Virginia,  rather  than,  by  a  well-conceived  plnn,  to  siibjugiite 
the  State  and  bring  back  the  people  to  their  allegiance  to  p«iition  id 
the  King,  No  better  instrument  could  be  chosen  for  such  a  "*" 
work,  —  no  man  so  ready  as  the  unhappy  traitor  to  harass  and  to  rav- 
ag<^  any  part  of  the  country  against  which  his  rage  glowed  so  fiercely, 
because  his  abortive  attempt  to  ruin  it  had  brought  him,  on  all  sides. 
hatred,  contempt,  and  imperishable  infamy.     Clinton  knew  how  well 
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he  could  depend  upon  the  renegade  General  as  a  marauder  ;  but 
never  after  that  fatal  morning  when  he  fled  to  the  British  man-of-war 
Vulture^  had  Arnold  shown  any  of  those  soldierly  qualities  which  had 
once  distinguished  him.  The  opportunity,  indeed,  for  any  splendid 
achievement  was  lost  to  him  ;  but  fear  would  have  held  him  back  even 
had  opportunity  been  given.  What,  he  anxiously  asked  of  a  prisoner, 
taken  in  this  raid  into  Virginia,  would  be  done  with  him  if  captured? 
*"  Why,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  ''if  I  must  answer  your  question,  you 
must  excuse  my  telling  you  the  plain  tnith  ;  if  my  countrymen  should 
catch  you,  I  believe  they  woulii  cut  off  that  lame  leg,  which  was 
wounded  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  virtue,  and  burv  it  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  afterwards  hang  the  remainder  of  your  body  in 
gibbets.^'  He  must  have  known  how  anxious  Wsishington  was  for  bis 
capture,  and  fear  never  forsook  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  brave  and 
dashing  soldier ;  what  little  of  courage  there  was  left  iu  him  ooald 
only  face  small  dangers  ;  he  saw  in  every  bush,  not  merely  an  <ffioer, 
but  a  hangman. 

Virginia  was  singularly,  {)erhaps  unavoidably,  unprepared  for  an 
invasion.  Arnold  landed  at  Westover,  on  James  River,  and  marched 
thence,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  men,  to  Richmond,  almost  with- 
out sign  of  opj)osition.  Four  hundred  of  his  troops  were  detached, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Sinicoe,  to  move  ujKm  Westham.  Military 
stores,  private  property,  and  many  of  tlie  public  archives  were  de- 
stroyed at  Richmond  ;  at  Westham,  besides  much  else,  a  powder-mill 
and  the  onlv  cannon  founderv  in  the  State.  On  the  return  of  the 
troops  down  the  Janit^s,  they  were  annoved  by  a  IkkIv  of  militia,  under 
Baron  Steuben,  which  had  been  hastily  called  out  ;  but  Arnold 
reached  Portsmouth,  where  he  intended  to  establish  a  post,  having 
inflicted  immense  damage  upon  the  enemy,  especially  upon  private 
citizens,  w*ith  a  loss  to  his  own  force  of  onlv  half  a  dozen  men. 

The  movement  was  one  of  serious  import,  and  demanded  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
th«peniiMi.  And  it  happened  at  a  moment  when  they  were  sorely  per- 
plexed bv  an  unlooked-for  event  in  the  Northern  armv, 
which  threatened  even  more  serious  consequences.  The  whole  Penn- 
sylvania line,  consisting  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  mutinied,  and  pro- 
claimed their  determination  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  authoritv 
of  their  officers  was  defied,  some  of  whom  were  dangerously  wounded, 
and  one,  Captain  Billing,  was  killed.  Several  of  the  mutineers  were 
also  killed  in  this  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  but  when  a  bav- 
onet  was  presented  at  the  breast  of  Wayne,  that  brave  (leneral,  who 
did  not  know  what  fear  was,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  save  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  officers.     The  regiments  then,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  tbeir  sergeants,  marclied  off  for  Princeton,  taking  with  them 
six  fie  Id- pieces. 

A  successful  revolt  might  become  contagious,  for  some  of  the  griev- 
ances of  these  men  —  the  want  of  pay,  the  want  of  food,  and  thu  want 
of  clothing — were  the  grievances  of  the  whole  army.  An  attempt 
to  compel  their  return  to  duty  by  leading  troops  agiiinst  them,  might 
prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  not  merely  because  there  w»s  a  com- 
munity of  suffei-iiig  in  the  whole  army,  hut  because  tliat  uf  which  the 


Pennsylvania  troops  specially  complained  entitled  them  to  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy.  There  had  been  either  fraud  or  blundering  at  the 
time  of  their  enlistment,  and  it  was  this  injustice,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  hardships  of  anny  life,  which  sill  bore  alike,  that  had  led,  at 
last,  to  mutiny. 

The  law  of  Congress  under  which  they  were  enlisted  provided  that 
the  term  of  service  should  be  either  for  three  years  or  for  the 
war  —  one  or  the  other.     The  ambiguity  of  its  terms  either 
misled  or  was  taken  advantage  of.     Most  of  the  men  decLired  that 
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they  had  rightfully  understood  the  text  of  the  statute,  and  having  en- 
listed, not  for  the  war,  but  for  three  years  only,  they  were  now  enti- 
tled to  their  discharge.  It  was  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
enlistment  was  for  three  years  in  any  event,  and  for  the  war,  should  it 
extend  beyond  that  period. 

The  question  became,  therefore,  one  of  legal  interpretation,  and  was 
wisely  left  to  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  settlement,  other  matters 
were  taken  into  consideration,  and  arrearages  of  pay  and  a  supply  of 
clothing  were  provided  for.  That  it  was  no  want  of  patriotism,  but  a 
sense  of  gross  wrong,  in  addition  to  absolute  physical  suffering,  that  led 
those  men  to  resort  to  so  desperate  a  measure  as  revolt,  they  showed 
by  one  very  unequivocal  act.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent 
emiimrien  cmissaries  among  them  to  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  offer- 
ing to  the  mutineers  aid  and  protection,  and  to  receive  them 
within  his  own  lines,  these  messengers  were  delivered  to  the  proper 
authorities  to  be  executed  as  spies.  There  were,  however,  men  in  the 
army  who,  without  the  same  reason  for  dissatisfaction  that  existed  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  had  none  of  their  scruples.  A  brigade  of  New 
Jersey  troops,  soon  after  the  adjustment  of  the  fii*st  difficulty,  revolted 
in  the  hope  of  extorting  concessions.  Washington  ordered  a  detach- 
ment, under  General  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  to 
hang  the  ringleaders  without  delay,  and  his  orders  were  promptly 
executed. 

I'hreatening  as  these  events  appeared  at  the  moment,  the  real  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  more  hopeful,  at  this  period,  for  the  Americans 
than  for  the  other  side.  The  States  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
appease  the  not  unreasonable  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  put  the 
army  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  w^as, 
moreover,  evident,  after  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Jersey 
brigade,  that  the  earnest  patriotism  of  the  troops  —  which  must  be 
after  all  the  essential  element  of  their  etficiencv  —  could  be  implicitlv 
relied  u|X)n.  There  was  a  certain  freedom  of  action  in  Congress,  — 
as  in  substituting  for  the  clumsy  committees,  through  which  the  pub- 
lic business  had  been  carried  on,  bureaus  of  foreign  affairs,  of  finance^ 
of  war,  and  of  the  navv,  to  be  intrusted  to  secretaries, —  which  indi- 
cated  a  larger  statesmanship  and  a  higher  confidence  in  themselves  as 
the  representatives  of  a  nation.  And  the  States,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  —  which  had  been  under  dis- 

Articlen  of  .  -        ^  i  i.  1.1  •  J 

confoderm-  cussiou  for  fivc  ycars,  —  were  drawn  together  \n  a  more  ae- 
on a  op  Q[^\Q^\  bond  of  federal  union,  which,  however  imperfect,  was 
an  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  exist- 
ence. The  English  ministry,  blind  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  were 
never  more  sanguine,  than  at  this  period,  of  the  early  suppression  of 
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what  they  still  looked  upon  as  only  a  rebellion  ;  they  were  unconw 
scious  all  the  while  that  in  the  divided  counsels  among  their  generals 
in  America  lay  an  element  of  weakness  which  was  leading  slowly 
but  surelv  to  final  disaster. 

Washington    recognized    the   significance  of  Arnold's   invasion  of 
Virginia,  and  in  February  made  preparations  for  a  campaign 
in  that  State.    A  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  mainly  wntto 

VinHnfa. 

of  New  England  troops,  under  Lafayette,  was  ordered  to  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  embark  for  the  lower  part  of  Virginia. 
The  British  fleet  under  Arbuthnot,  blockading  the  French  at  New- 
port, had  been  recently  disabled  by  a  storm,  and  Washington  pro- 
posed to  Rochambeau  and  Admiral  Destouches  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  accident  to  send  the  whole  squadron  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  aid  of  the  movement  under  Lafayette.  There  was  a  month's 
delay  before  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea,  though  in  the  mean  time 
three  of  the  ships  sailed  for  Portsmouth  and  found  Arnold  too  strong- 
ly posted  to  be  meddled  with  by  so  small  a  force.  When  Destouches 
afterward  went  to  sea  he  was  overtaken  by  Arbuthnot  off  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  and  an  engagement  followed  which  sent  the  French  fleet 
back  to  Newport. 

"There  seems  but  little  wanting,"  —  Clinton  wrote  to  Cornwallis 
early  in  March,  —  "to  give  a  mortrd  stab  to  rebellion,  but  a  proper 
reenforcement,  and  a  permanent  superiority  at  sea,  for  the  next  cam- 
paign." He  only  waited  to  hear  that  the  Fn^ich  fleet  imd  returned 
to  Newport,  when  General  Phillips  was  sent  with  an  additional  force 
of  two  thousand  men  to  take  command  in  Virginia.  The  campaign 
that  followed  was  a  continuation  of  that  whicli  Arnold  had  begun. 
There  was  much  marching  and  countermarching  up  and  down  the 
Peninsula ;  detachments  embarked  at  several  points,  to  land  at  others 
which  were  undefended;  trading  vessels  were  destroyed;  much  tobacco 
and  many  stores  of  provisions  were  burned;  Phillips  pursued  Steuben 
and  Steuben  pursued  Phillips,  with  no  great  harm  to  either  ;  but  the 
whole  country  was  ravaged,  and  consternation  and  suffering  visited 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  the  James.  No  attempt,  however, 
was  made  to  fortify  or  to  hold  any  other  place  than  Portsmouth. 

These  operations  were  intended  only  to  help  Cornwallis  at  the 
South  by  depriving  Greene  of  men  and  supplies  —  except,  of  course, 
the  general  aim  of  all  war  to  bring  the  most  distress  upon  those 
who  least  deserve  it  and  are  most  defenceless.  That  more  compre- 
hensive idea  of  Cornwallis — that  there  must  be  an  absolute  con- 
quest and  possession  of  Virginia  —  evidently  had  little  influence  over 
Clinton's  plans.  He  clung  to  his  original  policy  of  conquering  the 
South  from  Georgia  northward,  while  he,  with  the  help  of  the  fleet. 
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should  hold  Washington  and  Rochambeau  immovable  on  the  Hudson 
and  at  Newport. 

'*  Greene  took  the  advantage  "  —  Comwallis  wrote  to  Phillips  late 
Coniw»iii«i  ^^  April  from  Wilmington  —  *' of  my  being  obliged  to  come 
P^*"*  to  this  place,  and  has  marched  to  South  Carolina."    Disaster, 

he  apprehended,  would  follow  to  Lord  Rawdon  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
power,  he  thought,  to  succor  him.  The  truth  was,  he  did  not  wish  to 
help  Rawdon  ;  neither  did  he  mean  to  be  helped  himself  to  hold  the 
Carolinas.  He  wrote  to  Clinton  a  month  later,  with  great  coolnesis 
that  if  Greene  shcmld  continue  ofiFensive  oi>erations  in  South  Carolina, 
Rawdon  would  probably  be  compelled  to  abandon  Camden  and  Xine- 
ty-Six,  quit  "a  part  of  the  country,  which  for  some  months  past  we 
have  not  really  i)0S8essed,"  and  content  himself  with  limiting  the 
defence  of  that  province  to  the  line  of  the  Congaree  and  the  Santee. 
But  now%  in  April,  the  Commander-in-chief  was  notified  of  the  in- 
tended movement  into  Virginia,  and  in  accordance  with  that  deter- 
mination, Cornwallis  ordered  Phillips  to  meet  him,  if  possible^  at 
Petersburg.  When  Clinton  received  this  despatch  his  reply  was,  that 
had  it  been  "  intimatt»d  "  to  him  earlier  that  such  a  movement  was 
proposed,  '^  I  should  certainly  have  endeavored  to  have  stopped  you, 
as  I  did  then  as  well  as  now  consider  such  a  movement  as 
of  by  Clin-  likcly  to  be  dangerous  to  our  interests  in  the  Southern 
Colonies."  With  this  clash  of  opinion  and  of  purpose,  all 
cordiality  of  feeling  ceased  l>etween  the  two  Generals,  and  with  it  all 
efficient  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

I>afayette,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  had  been  ordered  to  march 
Lafftvette  ^^  Virginia,  from  Baltimore,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his 
advance.  Jscw  England  men,  who  dreaded  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
Southern  summer.  To  quell  a  threatened  mutiny,  one  of  the  ling- 
leaders  was  executed,  and  the  rest  were  then  told  that  those  who 
chose  to  desert  their  countrj'  in  time  of  danger  were  at  liberty  to  go 
home.  It  was  the  end  of  insul>ordination  ;  not  a  man  left  the  ranks. 
Lafayette  borrowed  two  thousand  guineas  on  his  personal  credit,  and 
used  this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  shoes  and  of  cotton  cloth  which  the 
ladies  of  Baltimore  made  into  shii-ts  for  his  men.  In  nine  davs  the 
march  was  made  from  Baltimore  to  Richmond. 

When  Arnold  —  General  Phillips  having  died  at  Petersburg,  of 
fever,  before  Comwallis  reached  there  —  was  reenforced 
overrun  by  by  CoiTiwallis,  Lafayette's  force  was  largely  outnumbered, 
and  he  fell  back  to  make  a  junction  with  Wayne,  who  was 
approaching  with  eight  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  To  pre- 
vent this  junction  was  Cornwallis's  first  object ;  his  second  to  overrun 
the  country,  and  to  destroy  tobacco  and  all  public  stores  of  provisions. 
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Of  Ijafayette  he  said,  "  The  boy  cannot  escape  me."  Of  the  hc- 
cnmulations  of  provisions  in  privat«  hands,  his  orders  were  that  only 
so  much  was  to  be  spared  as  supplied  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
families.  In  work  of  this  kind.  Tarleton  and  Simcoe  were  fspeeiully 
active ;  for,  mounting  tlieir  men  on  the  best  horses  to  be  found  on  the 
plantations,  they  moved  with  great  celerity,  and  had  no  scruples  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  destiuction  to  the  very  letter.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  Tarleton  was  only  a  few  minutes  too  late  at  Charlottes- 


ville to  capture  Governor  Jefferson  and  the  whole  Legislature  of  the 
State.' 

'  JclIerKiu'B  planiatioii  of  "  Momicello  "  wait  taken  bv  the  enem}',  and  he  th('r«  alxo 
lurrowly  escaped  rapture.  Expetlitiona  inlo  ilie  intariur  of  the  State  were  mode  \>y  witter 
•9  well  a*  bv  land,  and  one  of  ihcse,  ajichorin);  uppusite  Mount  Vernon,  sent  on  shore  for 
proTiBiona.  They  were  Hnpplied  by  Lund  Wuahington.  who  viat  in  (;har);e  of  [he  estate. 
When  be  reported  to  the  Commnnder-in-chief  the  loBses  eonae^ucnt  upon  Ms  vi^iCaliuu. 
Washington  wrote  in  replj  :  "  I  am  i>orry  lo  hear  of  your  Icms.  I  am  a  Utile  suriy  to  hear 
of  my  own.  Bnt  that  which  gives  me  most  ennccrn  iit,that  you  should  liave  gone  on  Iwanl 
the  vessels  of  the  euemy  and  furnished  them  with  refri'shnient.'i.  It  would  have  been  a  \eM 
painful  circumttiuiee  to  me  to  have  heard,  that  in  coui>ci|iience  of  your  non-com pliii lire  with 
their  request,  they  had  bamC  my  home  anil  laid  the  plantation  in  ruiuH." 
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I^afayette  was  not  overtaken,  and    the  purauit  was  relinquished 
when  he  was  joined,  first  by  Wayne,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
ii«iub«njoin   by   Steuben,  with  a  considerable    body  of   militia.     Disap- 
pointed in  his  immediate  object,  Cornwallis  countermarched 
down  the  valley  of  the  James,  leaving  Richmond  on  the  20th  of  June, 
caHed  in  his  detachments  under  the  bold  riders,  Tarleton  and  Simcoe, 
and  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  ioth.     The  fii*st  fighting  of  the 
campaign  was  when,  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  that  place.  Colonel 
Butler,  aided  by  Wayne,  struck  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  under 
Simcoe.  and  came  near  bringing  on  a  general  battle.     The  loss  on 
ea(?h  side  was  about  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  I^fayette  withdrawing 
wh<»n  he  saw  that  the  whole  British  force  was  preparing  to  engage. 
The  day  after    his   arrival  at  Williamsburg,  Cornwallis    received 
dispatches  from  Clinton,  the  expectation  of  which,  and  the 
»it  wiiiums-   orders  he  supposed  they  would  bring  him,  had  influenced 
him  in  his  retreat  from  the  upper  country.     Clinton  wrote 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  New  York  was  about  to  be  be- 
Hciged ;  that  as  Cornwallis  was  evidently  not  disposed  to  act  upon 
th(^  plan  which  the  Commander-in-chief  had  laid  down  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  camj)aign  —  a  movement  up  the  Chesapeake  and  an  attack 
upon  Philadelphia  —  and  then  to  move  on  to  New  York  —  the  next 
best  thing  to  be  done  was  for  Cornwallis  to  put  himself  behind  de- 
fence's at   Portsmouth   or  Yorktown,  and  send  three  thousiind  men 
from  his  force  to  (^linton*s  relief. 

(>ornwallis  obeyed,  but  obeyed  sullenly.  The  difference  between 
thnni  was  irreconcilable.  Clinton  clung  to  the  policy  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Hontherninost  States  fii*st^  as  the  onlv  wav  to  end  the  rebellion. 
( -ornwjilliH  had  tritnl  that  plan,  as  he  believed,  thoroughly,  and  found 
il  uH-rrly  i  MI  practicable.  For  the  sake  of  driving  in  the  wedge  that 
H'HM  l.o  Hplit  llie  confederacy  in  halves,  he  had  said  it  would  be  bet- 
ter even  to  nbiindon  New  York  and  concentrate  in  Virginia.  Lord 
(ie(»ijjre  (iernniint^  rather  agreed  with  him,  not  at  all  because  he  had 
UiU*'\i  I  he  i  rouble  to  (|ualify  himself  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
upon  I  he  Hiilijrel,  but  because  he  believed  in  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis 
himI  di»l  n(»l.  inneh  bi'licve  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Clinton,  neverthe- 
<rt»r,M.M-  '**^^»  ^^''^  Commander-in-chief,  and  now  that  he  chose  to  give 
h'V"  1  iMMemiilorv  orders,  (\)rn\vaUis  rendered  that  kind  of  implicit 
'""""""  oliedinnee  which  is  almost  certain  to  defeat  its  object.  He 
woMid  flo  nolhhij^  lo  avi^rt  failure,  should  failure  come,  where  his 
ntinh^t'\  had  been  ilisn^garded.  He  was  plainly  quite  willing  that 
i'^^hin^  Ahotihl  havt^  <'Vt»ry  opportunity  to  prove  himself  in  the  wrong, 
M»'^M|/h  il  in  nnl.  lil  all  likidy  that  he  apprehended  the  final  catastrophe 
'rh)/  h  would  lirhi^  diHustor  and  disgrace  to  both. 
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His  preparationa  for  retiring  to  Piirtamouth  were  soon  completed, 
and  on  the  4t)i  of  July  the  march  was  begun.  Lafayette  fol-  ritiitmt 
lowed  in  close  pursuit,  and  on  the  6tli,  supposing  the  main  J""""™- 
body  of  the  enemy  to  have  crossed  to  Jamestown  Island,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  what  he  presumed  to  be  the  rear-guard.  C'ornwalliB, 
anticipating  this  movement,  had  remained  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  and  confronted  the  advance  with  his  whole  force.  Tlie 
Americans  were  driven  back,  and,  but  for  a  bold  charge  with  the 
bayonet  made  by  Wayne  and  his  Pliiladelphiiv  troops,  might  Imve 
been  signally  defeated. 

The  situation  of  nfFairs  was  one  that  might  well  give  both  the  Eng- 
lish Generals  great  anxiety.  While  Comwallis  sullenly  obeyed  the 
ordeni  of  his  superior,  by 
which  he  felt  that  Vii^inia 
was  lost  to  them,  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  considera- 
tioii  of  Clinton  whether  it 
was  "  worth  while  to  hold  a 
sickly,  defensive  post  in  this 
Bay,"  liable  always  to  sud- 
den atUick,  which  neither 
facilitated  predatory  excur- 
sions into  the  State —  if  that 
WHS  all  that  was  to  be  done 
—  nor  was  of  assistance  to 
movements  farther  south.  It 
was  plain,  moreover,  by  this 
time,   that   those   Southern 

States,  to  regain  which  so  Lo.d  corrwuui. 

much  time,  so  much  treas- 
ure, and  so  many  lives,  had  been  spent,  were  lost  —  lost,  Comwallis 
of  course  believed,  because  his  plan  of  driving  the  wedge  home -in 
Virginia  bad  bfen  rejected;  lost,  Clinton  of  course  believed,  because 
his  well-conceived  plan  of  Southern  conquest  had  been  abandoned 
for  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  would  compel  him  to  exchange 
New  York  for  Richmond,  —  New  York  Bay  for  James  Kiver, 

For  Greene  liad  "  taken  advantage,"  — as  Comwallis  said, — of  bis 
abandonment  of  North  Carolina,  and  marched  southward, 
Lee  was  detached  to  join  Marion  and  cut  off  Lord  Raw-  amp>iini>t 
don's  communication  with  Charleston,  on  which  he  de- 
pended for  supplies.  This  was  done  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Watson 
on  the  Santee.  The  besiegers  were  without  artillery,  but  Major 
Maham  suggested  the  erection  of  a  wooden  tower  of  Ic^,  the  top  of 
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which  would  overlook  the  stockade.  When  this  was  completed,  the 
sharp-shooters  from  behind  a  breastwork  could  pick  off  the  garrison 
at  their  leisure,  and  a  white  flag  was  s[)eedily  hung  out  in  token  of 
surrender.  The  fall  of  the  plac*e  gave  the  Americans  command  of 
the  road  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  a  force  of  five  hundred 
men,  under  Major  Watson,  on  the  way  to  reenforce  Rawdon,  was 
compelleil  to  fall  back  and  seek  another  route. 

Marion  and  Lee  were  to  join  Greene  at  Camden,  when  they  should 
have  reiluced  Fort  Watson  ;  before  their  arrival,  however, 
iiobkirki  Greene,  who  had  encamped  upon  a  low  ridge  called  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  near  the  town,  was  attacked  on  the  2oth  of  April 
by  Kawdon,  who  hoped  to  repulse  him  before  reenforcement«  could 
come  to  his  lielp.  (ireene  wius  taken  by  surprise;  but  the  British 
a<lvance  was  delayed  by  his  pickets  long  enough  to  en&ble  him  to 
form  a  battle?  line.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  spirit.  Both 
wings  of  the  enemy,  however,  were  wavering  under  the  warm  recep- 
tion, given  them  by  the  Virginia  brigjide,  under  General  Huger,  on  the 
right,  and  the  Maryland  brigade,  under  Colonel  Williams,  on  the  left, 
while  Colonel  Washington  dashed  in  upon  their  rear  with  his  cav- 
alry. Hut,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  veteran  regiment  of  Colonel 
(innby,  of  the  Maryland  brigade,  was  seize<l  with  an  unreasonable 
panic,  and  fell  back  in  disorder.  Into  the  gap  thus  made  the  enemy 
rushed  with  a  shout,  the  whole  line  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  carried.  It  was  impossible  to  rally  the 
veterans,  who  had  lost  some  of  their  best  officers ;  the  reserve  in  the 
rear,  consisting  only  of  militia,  could  not  l>e  relied  upon,  and  Greene, 
therefore,  ordered  a  retreat  to  save  his  arinv.  His  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  two  hundred  anil  seventv-one,  out  of  a  total  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  men  ;  that  of  Kawdon  was  even  larger,  being  two 
hundred  and  fifty-iMght  out  of  about  nine  hundred. 

Like  the  victory  of  Guilford  Court-honse,  it  was  a  victory  without 
giiin.  Hy  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  one  third  of  his  men,  Rawdon  de- 
layed, for  about  two  weeks  only,  what  it  was  Greene's  object  to 
com|H»l  him  to  do,  when  the  American  army  should  be  reenforced  by 
Marion  and  Lee.  These  two  officei-s  could  not  prevent  Wntson  from 
joining  Kawdonf  by  which  his  strength  was  nearly  doubled  j  but  nei- 
ther could  Ilawdon  com[>el  (freene  to  risk  a  second  general  battle,  nor 
to  leave  him  unmolested.  With  communications  between  Charleston 
and  the  interior  already  actually  interrupteil,  or  likely  to  be  so,  either 
ranLkn  '\V  (irt'cnc,  Mariou,  or  Lee,  Camden  was  abandoned  on  the 
by**fhr7iru.  '^^^-'^  *>f  ^'^^v  bv  Rawdon,  who  burned  all  the  stores  he  could 
*"''  not  take  away,  and  a  considenible  portion  of  the  town.     Or- 

<lerH  were  given  at  the  sanu>.  time  for  the  evacuation  of  other  posts, 
l)ut  were  not  oln^yed,  lH»oause  the  despatches  were  intercepted. 
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From  Camden,  Rawdon  inarched  toward  Motte's  Fort,  on  the  Con- 
garee,  above  the  junction  with  the  Wateree,  at  that  moment  besieged 
by  Lee  and  Marion,  [hat  he  might  relieve  the  garrison  and  save  the 
most  important  piwt  between  Ninety-Six  and  Charleston.  Greene 
moved  toward  the  same  point  by  anotlier  w;iy,  that  lie  might  be  at 
hand  to  protect  the  besi^ers  in  case  of  necessity.  This  fort  was  a 
spjicious  family  mansion,  sitnated  upon  a  hill,  prepared  to  withstand 
a  siege,  and  holding  a  garrison  of  nearly  two  hundred.  The  owner, 
a  Mrs.  Motte,  had  been  turned  out  of  it  and  compelled  to  remove  to 


A  fiirm-house  upon  an  opposite  hill,  not  many  yards  distant.  From 
this  point,  the  siege  was  conducted  with  not  much  hope  of  success  by 
ordinary  measures.  When  the  news  oE  Rawdon's  approach  reached 
the  camp,  Marion  and  Lee  determined  that,  as  no  time  wjis  to  be  lost, 
the  house  should  be  set  on  fire,  to  compel  its  surrender  or  evacuation. 
Arrows  were  to  be  used,  with  burning  flax  attached  tu  them,  by 
which  the  wooden  shingles  of  the  roof  could  be  ignited  in  many 
places  at  the  same  moment.  The  decision  was  annonncerl  to  Mrs. 
Mott«  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  she  not  only  cheerfidly  acquiesced 
H  pii;iure  ii  fiviii  a  jwrtnkit  in  llie  [his^v^juu 
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in  it,  but  brought  out  a  well-made  Indian  bow  and  some  arrows,  as 
Fort  Motuf  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  that  the  men  could 
uk«n.  .  make  on  the  instant.  The  roof  was  soon  ablaze  in  several 
places.  No  measures  could  be  taken  to  extinguish  it  by  the  garrison, 
under  the  fire  of  the  sharp-shooters,  and  the  commanding  officer  has- 
tened to  hang  out  a  white  flag. 

From  Fort  Motte,  I>ee  pushed  on  to  Fort  Granby,  farther  up  the 
river  toward  Ninety-Six,  and  reduced  it  in  a  few  hours.  An- 
by,  onuige-  Other  of  the  line  of  posts  between  Ninety-Six  and  Charles- 
A^unu  ton,  at  Orangeburg,  was  captured  about  the  same  time  by 
Sumter,  who  had  taken  the  field  again  with  a  body  of  militia. 
A  few  days  later,  Georgetown,  on  tlie  coast,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Marion.  Rawdoii,  unable  to  follow  his  active  enemy  at  so  many 
points,  and  discouraged  by  these  repeated  disasters,  fell  back  behind 
the  Santee  to  Monk's  Corner,  and  soon  after  to  Charlestcm.  Of  all 
the  inland  posts  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Ninety-Six  and  Au- 
gusta alone  remained  in  British  possession  bv  the  Ist  of  Janew  On 
the  5th  of  that  month,  Pickens  and  Lee  —  having  first  reduced  the 
small  post  known  as  Fort  Galphin,  a  dozen  miles  below  Augiiatat  ^^ 
the  Savannah  River  —  compelled  the  surrender  of  Augusta,  ending  a 
long  siege  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  interior  works  a  **  Maliam 
tower  "  of  logs,  by  means  of  which  Fort  Watson  had  been  redaoed  a 
few  weeks  before.  By  these  successive  and  rapid  captures,  many  pris- 
oners and  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

While  the  siege  of  Augusta  was  in  progress,  Greene  sat  down  be- 
siegeof  ^^^^  Ninety-Six.  The  place  —  so  called  because  it  was 
Ninety-Six.  nJnetv-six  uiiles  from  the  chief  town  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
—  was  an  important  post,  and  therefore  strongly  fortified ;  its  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  all  Americans,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel John  Harris  Cruger,  a  loyalist  from  New  York ;  and  it 
was  certain,  therefore,  that  the  defence  would  be  desperate.  There 
was  nothing  the  Tories  so  much  dreaded  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Whigs,  as  there  wjis  nothing  the  Whigs  so  much  dreaded  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  It  would  be  hardlv  true  to  sav  that 
Cruger  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  ;  for,  as  no  Tory  leader  would  per- 
mit himself  to  be  outdone  by  any  other  Tory  leader  in  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  patriots,  so  they  were  all  obnoxious  alike.  Cruger  had 
hanged  many  of  the  opposite  party  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
he  hoped,  he  said,  to  hang  many  more.  The  gibbet  was  the  sign  un- 
der which  both  sides  hoped  to  conquer,  so  far  as  the  war  was  a  civil 
war,  and  Cruger  and  his  followers  knew  that  military  discipline  was 
not  always  strong  enough  to  save  men  from  the  gallows,  even  though 
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they  were  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  tliemselves  hangmen  when  the 
chance  was  on  their  side.  Under  Greene's  immediate  command,  out- 
rages of  this  character  were  unknown  ;  yet  the  enthusiasm  of  his  army 
was  at  fever-heat  when  brought  before  tlie  last  stronghold  in  the 
State,  west  of  Charleston,  held  by  tlie  enemy,  and  that  defended  by 
Tories  alone. 

The   approaches  were  diligently  made  under  the  skilful  direction 
of  Ko9ciu«ko,  and  among  these  Wiis  the  "  Maliam  tower,"  which  had 
_  provpd  so  efficient  in  other 
places.      As   ;l    protection 
(he 


fire  whit 
from  til  is 

Btructiire  coukl  be  brniigiit  to 
bfiir  upon  thi-  garrison,  sand- 
bags were  piJed  upon  the  par- 
rapets.    The  siege  was  pressed 

with  great  vigor  from  the  22d  of  May  to  tlie  l!*th  of  June,  and  the 
garrison  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity  for  want  of  water,  which 
could  only  be  brought  in  small  quantities  by  a  few  negroes  at  night  — 
stripped  naked,  that  they  might  be  invisible  in  the  darkness.  The 
place  would  probably  have  fallen  from  sheer  exhaustion,  had  the  in- 
vestment been  continued  for  three  or  four  days  longer. 

But  news  was  received  that  Kawdoit.  strengthened  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  three  Irish  regiments,  had  left  Charleston,  and  was  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  hb  last  stronghold  in  the  interior.    A  countryman 
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—  or,  as  some  say,  a  woman  —  contrived  to  get  within  the  fortress 
with  this  important  intelligence,  and  Greene,  who  had  not  half  the 
force  that  Kawdon  was  bringing  against  him,  was  compelled  either  to 
carry  the  place  by  an  immediate  assault,  before  his  preparations  were 
quite  ready,  or  lose  altogether  the  labors  of  a  month.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  night-time  at  three  sepHrate  points,  one  column  at- 
tempting to  pull  down  the  sand-bags  from  the  parapets,  opposite  the 
Maham  tower,  with  iron  hooks,  while  assaults  were  made  at  two 
other  places  to  get  within  the  defences.  The  resistance  of  the  garri- 
son was  so  spirited,  that  it  was  soon  evident  to  Greene  that,  if  the 
place  could  be  carried  at  all,  it  could  only  be  at  a  greater  sacriGce  of 
his  men  than  his  numbers  warranted,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat. 

Kawdon  arrived  three  days  afterward,  and  though  Ninety-Six  was 
for  the  moment  saved,  Greene  was  beyond  his  reach.  Rawdon  pur- 
sued the  American  army  northward  for  a  few  days,  but  without  over- 
taking it,  and  then  reversed  his  march  to  Ninety-Six,  pursued,  in  his 
turn,  by  (ireene.  To  hold  tlie  country  with  that  single  fortress,  in 
the  facte  of  a  formidable  enemy,  was  obviously  impossible ;  it  was 
f^lreacly  nearly  midsummer,  when  the  climate  forbade  any  very  active 
wiii#.ty.Hu  operations.  Rawdon,  therefore,  ordered  that  Ninety-Six 
aun.ioiit^i.  jtljoiilJ  be  abandoned,  that  its  Tory  garrison  and  the  Tory 
n«*igliborH  should  seek  refuge  in  Charleston,  while  he  and  his  army, 
at  th<i  Hanic*  time,  moved  in  the  same  direction.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tiniMMl  till  the  whole  British  force  was  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
HanliM*  lliver.  (ireene  then  retired  to  the  High  Hills  on  the  north  of 
that  riv<T,  to  rest  and  recruit  his  wearied  troops.  Rawdon,  broken 
i|(»wn  in  lic*alth,  sailed  for  England,  leaving  Lieutenant-colonel  Stew- 
art  in  ronnnand.^ 

()n««  uuiii'  battle  only  remained  to  be  fought  between  the  contend- 
ing arrni«<H  of  the  South.  Late  in  August,  Greene  took  the  field  again, 
hiM  nM*n  invigoraU*d  by  rest  and  the  wliolesoine  air  of  the  hills.  A 
r*«r<int  incident  had  intensified  the  enmity  which  so  peculiarly  charac- 
lan/iul  titn  war  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  men  on  both  sides  could 
.,  .  ,  hardlv  fail  to  be  reanimated  by  that  feeling.  Colonel  Isaac 
lot  iu^uf  lliiyrm,  an  estimable  citizen  and  warm  patriot,  was  hanged 
in  ('harJMMton  by  order  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
hMlfoMt'i  who  was  in  command  in  that  city  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
h\rl^.  ♦•  Thn  affair,"  wiys  Lee,  in  his  Memoii-s,  *' would  probably 
h»iv<i  hwl  to  a  war  of  extermination,  had  not  the  fast  approach  of 
irioi/'ii  ari'MHttMl    the    progress  of   a   system    deliberately  adopted   by 

'   lh««v<|nfi  w(i«  •«»    iiiifortnimto   us  to  be    taken  by    a  French  cruiser,  was  carried   to 
/  hMiH|>MMliii  \Uy,  nutl  WHM  prttMent  at  the  tinal  discomHture  of  his  late  commander,  Cum- 
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Greene,  and  ardently  mHintained  by  every  individual  of  his  army." 
General  Greene  had  issued  a  proclamadonf  with  the  earnest  approbi^ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  that  the  death  of  Hayne  should  be  re- 
taliated, not  upon  ^^  the  deluded  Americans  who  had  joined  the  royal 
army,"  but  upon  "  the  officers  of  the  regular  forces." 

Hayne  was  one  of  those  who,  taken  prisoners  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  were  released  on  parole.  Another  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, also  held  at  first  on  parole,  were  afterward  required  to  give  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  take  up  arms,  if 
required,  in  its  defence.  The  distinction,  however,  between  the  two 
classes  was  probably  soon  forgotten ;  it  was,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
ease  of  Colonel  Hayne,  and  rather  than  be  parted  from  his  wife  and 
children  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  peculiar  need  of  his  care  —  all 
being  ill  with  small-pox,  and  three  of  them  fatally  —  he  consented  to 
promise  allegiance  to  the  King.  To  this  prouiise  he  was  faithful  till 
the  British  were  driven  out  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  That, 
he  conceived,  released  him  from  an  obligation  which  it  was  a  breach 
of  faith  to  enforce,  and  to  which  circuirfstances  compelled  him  to  sub- 
mit under  protest.  He  once  more  took  up  arms  on  the  side  of  his 
country,  was  unfortunately  captured,  and,  without  any  regular  trial, 
condemned  and  executed.  The  indignation  of  the  people  and  the 
army  was  almost  ungovernable  at  what  they  considered  an  atrocious 
abuse  of  military  power. 

By  a  circuitous  march,  crossing  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree, 
Greene  transferred  his  army  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Santee,  and 
followed  Stewart  to  Eutaw  Springs,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
lower  part  of  that  river.  In  falling  back  forty  miles  to  this  point  to 
meet  a  convoy  from  Charleston,  Stewart  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
how  closely  he  was  followed  by  Greene,  though  constantly  annoyed  by 
I.,ee,  till  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other  at  Eutaw  Springs  on 
the  7th  of  September.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal, 
being  a  little  over  two  thousand  men. 

The  Americans  advanced,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  in  two 
columns,  and  met  a  body  of  the  enemy  about  four  miles  from 
their  camp,  who  were  speedily  put  to  rout.     Still  advancing,  euuw 
the  British  were  found  drawn  up  in  single  line  in  front  of     ^    *"' 
their  tents,  and  here  the  battle  began  in  earnest.    The  South  Carolina 
militia,  forming  a  part  of  the  first  line,  fell  back  under  a  severe  fire, 
though  not  without  some  spirited  resistance.     The  rest  of  the  line 
stood  their  ground  with  great  firmness,  and  the  gap  made  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  militia  was  filled  up  instantly  from  the  centre  of  the  sec- 
ond line.     All  along  the  line  the  advance  was  steady.    First  with  fire, 
and  then  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  which  was  irresistible,  while 
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I^e,  at  the  same  moment,  by  a  flank  movement  turned  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  forced  back  and  driven  beyond  their  camp.  In  the 
pui*suit,  three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken  by  the  Americans. 

But  as  tlie  main  body  of  the  British  fled.  Major  Majoribanks,  with  a 
reserve  of  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  moved  into  ac- 
tion, and  Washington  with  his  cavalry  was  sent  to  get  in  his  rear. 
In  attempting  this  the  horse  were  impeded  by  underbrush  through 
which  they  forced  their  way  with  great  difiiculty,  while  under  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  enemy,  advantageously  posted  in  the  wood.s. 
Washington's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  entangled  in  its  fall,  lie 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Most  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  so  complete  was  the  destruction  of  the 
corps,  that  Majoiibanks  was  free  almost  immediately  to  turn  to  the 

assistance  of  the  defeated  main  body. 

•  •• 

Near  the  road,  along  which  the  pursuit  was  necessarily  made,  stood 
a  large  brick  house,  and  on  its  possession  largely  depended  tJie  fate 
of  the  day.  A  party  of  British  threw  themselves  into  it,  followed  so 
closely  by  a  party  from  the  other  side  that  a  struggle  of  sheer  physi- 
cal strength  took  place  at  the  door-way  to  secure  the  entrance.  The 
Americans  being  excluded  and  the  door  barred,  a  fire  was  o|>ened 
from  the  three  tiers  of  windows,  which  was  terribly  destructive.  Ar- 
tillery was  brought  up  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but  it  was  inef- 
fectual. Tiie  American  advance  was  checked ;  Stewart  had  time  to 
rally  his  flying  troops  ;  the  lost  ground  was  recovered,  the  camp  re- 
taken, —  quite  as  much,  however,  because  it  was  impossible  for  the 
American  officers  to  recall  the  men  from  plundering  the  tents  and 
from  the  barrels  of  rum,  Jis  from  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  —  and 
Greene  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  battle  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  lasting  three  hours.  The 
British  loss  in  killed,  wonndeil,  and  prisoners  was  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  Americans  was  somewhat  less.  The  British  claimed 
the  victory  ;  but,  as  the  ca.se  was  in  all  Greene's  decisive  battles  at  the 
South,  the  essential  advantage  was  his.  Stewart  retreated  the  next 
djiy,  and  Greene  followed  him  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Charleston. 
And  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Charleston  the  British  forces  were 
South  caro-  coufiued  till  the  war  was  ended,  the  troops  of  the  two  armies 
{JjJ^^^^*"  never  again  facing  each  other,  except  in  the  casual  skir- 
Tened.  Hiislies  of  dctachmeuts.     Within  a  short  time  after  this  final 

battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  (xovernor  Rutledge  convened  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Charleston. 

*'  I  give  you  a  General,"  Washington  said,  when  he  sent  Greene 
to  take  command  at  the  South.     It  was  generalship  that  was  most 
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needed.  Clinton's  grand  scheme  for  ending  the  war  by  the  subjuga- 
tion (if  the  Southern  Scntea  had  come  to  this  —  that  not  a  corporal's 
guard  of  tlie  British  army  could  be  found  in  Georgia  or  the  Caro- 
Itnas,  extept  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Wil- 
mington. 

Clinton  had  not  taken  counsel  of  his  fears  only  when  he  wrot«  to 
Cornwallis  that  troops  must  be  returned  to  him,  for  he  was 
apprehensive  of  being  besi^ed  in  New  York.     Washington  of  tbeiiiiMi 
and   Roehambeau   held  a  conference   in   May  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  capture  of  New  York 
should,  be  undertuken,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  fleet  at   Newport, 
and  that  of  the  Count  dc  Grasse,  from  thf.   West  Indies,  who  was 
ordered  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  American  coast.     That  a  demon- 
stration   aga  i  n  s  t  ,        ,    ,, 
New  York  was  de- 
cided upon,  Clinton 
knew    from    inter- 
cepted  letters ;    he 
did  not  know  that 
an  nllerior  purposB 
was  also  under  con- 
sideration;  that  as 
the     French 
inaiiders  doubted 
the  wisdom   of   at- 
tempting to  invest 
the  city  by  sea,  and 
as  I)e  Grasse's  stay 
was  limited  to  Oc- 
tober,  it  was   still 
an  open  question 
whether  the  real     rn.  wtbt  Mtnj.oo  (Roth.mbttu'i  HMOqu.rtfi.i,  wethei.fioid.  Conn. 
campaign  of  the 

summer  should  be  on  the  Bay  of  New  York  or  on  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Early  In  June,  Rocliambeau  issued  marching  orders  to  his  army  of 
four  thousand  men.  Moving  in  four  divisions,  they  marched  through 
Connecticut,  in  the  exhausting  summer  heat,  in  perfect  order  and 
discipline,  many  of  the  officers  leading  them  on  fuot.*  North  Castle, 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  was  ifached  from  the  2d  to  the 

'  For  It  ininate  bdiI  dear  ntUTAtive  of  the  march  of  llie  FrRrii;li  army  Frum  Cuiiiidtii'ia 
to  Nbw  York,  iinil  the  Bubaequunt  operatiuUH  uf  [hu  allieil  aniiicM  fiisi  of  ilii'  Ilu'leoii,  ><-f 
r*e  .Uagmiiu  of  j4merican  HUlori/,  lor  January,  1880. 
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4th  of  July,  aud  by  the  Gth  the  allied  armies  were  encamped  in  a 
line  from  Dobbs  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Bronx  River. 

Washington  had  advanced  his  army  from  the  neighborhood  of  West 

Point  a  few  davs  before,  and  was  in  readiness  for  active  ()i>- 

on  New  York   eratious.      lie  proposed  to  take  and  destroy  nnmcdiatelv  the 

LilaiHl. 

posts  on  the  upi)er  end  of  New  York  Ishuid,  and  on  the  M 
of  July,  (ieneral  Lincoln,  with  eight  hundred  men,  dropped  down  the 
North  River  in  boats,  with  this  object,  and  hinded  at  the  nioutli  of 
Spy  ten  Duyvel  Creek.  Tlie  legion  of  tlie  Duke  de  Lauzun  wius  de- 
tached from  the  French  ainiy,  and  ordered,  by  a  forced  march,  to  l»e 
at  Morrisania  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  Colonel  Delancev.  who,  at 
the  head  <»f  a  corps  of  lefugees.  held  all  Westcliester  County  in  per- 
petual dread.  Fhe  detachments  wen*  to  support  each  other  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  Washin^^ton  moved  tin*  rest  of  his  armv  to  within 
four  miles  of  King's  Hridge,  t<>  be  within  supporting  distance  of  both. 
The  movement  onlv  served  to  alarm  and  warn  the  enemv.  Lincoln 
was  promptly  met  by  a  British  forre,  and,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  surrounded,  fell  back.  Lauzun  was  too  late  to  find  Delancev, 
who  had  left  Morrisania. 

Quite  as  much  was  accomplished,  perhaps,  as  was  hoped  for.  De- 
sirous as  Washington  was  of  capturing  New  York,  he  never  meant  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  do  so  with  a  probability  of  failure.  If  Clin- 
ton should  be  led  to  In^lieve  that  he  entertained  such  a  purpose  n<'W, 
and  should  recall  troops  sent  to  Virginia,  that  would  l>e  a  relief  to 
l^favette  ;  and  it  is  n«»t  likely  that  the  Commander-in-chief  intended 
more  than  this  at  this  juncture,  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  De 
(irasse  wouM  consent  to  attempt  to  enter  the  Hay  of  New  York  with 
—  as  Clinton  afterward  called  them  —  his  *'  long-legged  "  ships.  The 
apprehension  of  a  siege  had  already  induced  the  British  (ieneral  to 
withdraw  fnun  Cornwallis  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force;  the 
ap}>earance  of  a  siege  might  induce  him  to  withdraw  Cornwallis  him- 
self from  Virginia. 

The  Comnuinder-in-chief,  in  truth,  was  making  a  fiK)l  of  Clinton. 
Washinixton  knew  on  the  11th  of  July  that  De  (inusse  had  decided  to 
go  to  the  (^hesapeake,  ami  that  determintHl  his  own  action.  Yet, 
seven  days  aftt»rward,  the  British  were  alarmed  bv  a  reconnoissiince 
of  five  thous;ind  nu'u,  pushcil  across  Harlem  Creek  to  Throg's  Neck, 
which  occupied  two  ilays.  It  was  apjwrently  of  so  much  importance 
that  the  movement  was  personally  tiirecteil  by  Washingtxm  and  Ro- 
chamlH'au.  Parlies  of  observation  were  often  seen  at  the  most  favor- 
able |H>ints  for  overKx>king  the  city.  The  g-athering  of  stores,  the 
accumulation  of  luKits,  tin*  laying  ont  of  camjvgrounds,  the  building 
of  ovens,  ami  the  nuissing  of  troops  in  New  Jerst»y  opposite  the  north 
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shore  of  Staten  Island,  seemed  unmistakable  preparations  for  an  in- 
vasion of  tliat  island,  which  commands  the  entnince  to  New  York 
Bay.  Clinton  busied  liimself  in  strengthening  his  works  on  all  sides 
t<i  meet  the  expected  siege,  and  he  was  greatly  relieved  when,  early 
in  August,  a  reenforeenient  of  three  thousand  Hessians  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Bremen. 

Wjishington,  meanwhile,  had  written  Lafayette  to  hold  Cornwallis 
wlujre  lui  was,  and  to  guard  especially  against  his  escape  into  North 
(.'aroliiia.  He  wrote  also  to  Philadelphia,  —  to  Robert  Morris,  the 
tinancial  agent  of  the  government,  —  for  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stores  to  be  procured  for  tlie  use  nf  the  army,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  to  be  had  for  tninsportation  down  the  Delaware  and  Ches- 
a|>eake  Bays.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  came  definitive  news 
from  I)e  (Irasse  that  he  would  be  at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Chesapeake  by 
the  end  of  August.  The  time  Iiad  come  for  which  Washington  had 
been  waiting,  though  probably,  even  now,  not  a  man  in  the  allied 
armies  —  with  the  exception  of  the  Connnander-in-chicf  himself,  Uo- 
chainbeau,  and  (ieneral  Heath,  wlio  wius  to  be  left  in  command  of  tlio 
force  to  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  —  was  aware  of  the 
splendid  strategetical  movement  about  to  begin,  though  a  few  may 
have  suspected  it,  and  hoped  for  it. 

On  the  mornmg  of  the  19th  of  August  the  American  army  was 
orderetl  under  arms,  with  its  face  toward  New  York,  an  ad-  The  allied 
vance-guard  having  been  sent  forward  to  clear  the  road  in  ""JjfjJ 
that  direction.  But  when  the  order  to  march  was  given,  '^"*^^'"^- 
the  troops  were  faced  to  the  right  and  put  in  rapid  motion  for  King's 
Ferry,  on  the  North  Kiver.  On  the  22d  they  had  safely  crossed  the 
river  and  were  encamped  at  Haverstmw.  On  the  19th,  also,  the 
French  army  moved,  marching  to  King's  Ferry  by  way  of  North 
Castle,  occupying  all  the  roads  in  their  rear  to  guard  against  pursuit 
from  New  York,  should  Clinton  be  active  enough  to  attempt  it  — 
which  he  was  not.  It  was  not  till  the  26th  that  their  rear-guard  had 
crossed  the  river.  ''To  misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clinton," 
wrot«  Washington,  his  column,  about  two  thousand  strong,  marched 
toward  Springfield,  dragging  boats  upon  wheels,  as  if  Staten  Island 
were  the  object  of  the  movement.  The  French  marched  directly  for 
Trenton,  the  advance-guard  being  well  on  their  way  before  the  rear- 
guard had  crossed  the  Hudson. 

Clinton  did  not  discover  till  the  2d  of  September  that  the  supfwsed 
siege  of  New  York  was  raised,  and  that  the  allied  armies  —  with  the 
exception  of  Heath's  three  thousand  men  encamped  at  Fishkill  —  had 
disappeared.  The  American  trooj)s  that  day  were  passing  through 
Philadelphia.     The  French  followed  them  on  the  3d.     There  could 
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he  no  fiirtlier  concealment  of  the  destination  of  the  armies.  They 
were  received  by  the  citizens  with  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  for  none 
were  so  deaf  that  they  could  not  hear  in  tlie  steady  tnimj)  of  tliat 
armed  liost  a  certain  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  great  events. 

It  may  Iiave  been  with  the  hope  of  rec-alling  Wasliington  by  a 
Arnnij-. «-  threat  of  overrunning  New  England,  as  is  often  said,  that 
Sfeli"i^n^  Clinton  despatclied  an  expedition  against  New  London.  As 
'"''"  the  expedition  sailed,  however,  on  the  very  day  he  learneil 

that  the  allied  armies  were  well  o»  the  way  to  Virginia,  the  plan  of 
sending  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  to  New  Lou- 
don, must  have  been  already  arranged.  Clinton,  indeed,  may  have 
hoped  that  it  would  iutlueuce  Washington's  movements:  bnt  its  origi- 
nal purpose  was  simply  a  predatory  raid  which  wouhl  gather  rich 
booty,  and  inflict  great  loss   on  the  enemy  :    for  New  London   was 

a  privateering 
port,  to  which 
valuable  car- 
goes were  of- 
ten taken.  A 
London  »[»]>, 
the  Hannah, 
liail  not  long 
before  been 
rarried  in 
lliere  bv  Cap- 
tain Dudley 
Saltonstall.  of  the  privateer  Ml>i,-rva,  liidcn  with  the  richest  cargo 
that  bad  been  ship|)od  to  America  during  tho  war.' 

Arnold  landed  his  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  tUli 
of  September,  and,  diviiling  it  into  two  eobimns.  advanced  np  both 
banks  of  the  river.  That  on  the  New  Lon<lon  bide  Arnold  com- 
manded in  peiwui,  and  between  him  and  the  town  was  only  a  single 
weak  fortilicalion  —  Fort  Tnimbnll  —  held  by  only  three  or  four  and 
twenty  men,  under  Captain  Rhapley.  who.  after  a  single  volley  which 
killed  several  of  the  enemy,  fleil.  iind  crossed  the  river  to  join  tlie 
garrison  of  Fort  (iriswold,  on  the  (irotim  side.  This  stronger  posi- 
tion might  have  made  good  its  defence,  had  not  the  militia  in  the 
neighbdviiood  declined  to  come  to  itH  help,  though  willing  to  face  the 
enemy  on  the  oih"!!  Held.  Lieutenaut-colouel  Ledyard,  nevertheless, 
refused  to  surrender,  when  summoned,  even  under  the  threat  of  no 
quarter  should  the  phiec  be  carried. 

The  assailants  numbeivd  lietween  six  and  seven  hundred  men  ;  the 

1   l/itlury  uj  yeiB  Ijmdou,  by  Mia*  Caulkinii 
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garrison  only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.    The  assault  wa« 
on  two  sides  at  the  same  moment,  and  was  met  with  c^reat 
spirit.     Here  Colonel  Eyre  was  wounded  and  carried  from  Fort  Gri*- 

.  .       wold. 

the  field.  On  the  other  side,  Major  Montgomery  led  his 
men  up  the  embankment,  and,  as  he  reached  the  top,  was  killed  with  a 
s|)ear  by  Jordan  Freeman,  the  colored  servant  of  Colonel  Ledyard. 
But  a  struggle  with  such  overwhehning  numbers  could  not  last  long. 
The  British  swarmed  over  the  ramparts,  and,  as  further  resistance 
was  useless,  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  throw  down  their  arms. 
Submission  only  invited  slaughter;  it  wjis  seven  men  to  one,  and  by 
sword  and  bullet  and  bayonet  the  devoted  garrison  fell  on  all  sides. 
*'  Wlio  commands  this  fort  ? "  shouted  Major  Bromfield,  now  the 
British  commanding  officer.  "  I  did ;  but  you  do  now,"  said  Ledyard, 
as  he  presented  his  sword.  Either  with  that  sword,  or  with  another 
in  the  hand  of  some  other  officer,  —  tradition  has  left  the  point  unset- 
tled, —  he  fell  on  the  instant,  transfixed  and  dead.  No  order  was 
given  to  stiiy  the  massacre  till  eighty-seven  of  the  garrison  were  killed 
and  thirty  wounded,  and  of  these  thret^  o»ly  were  killed  before  Led- 
yard gave  the  order  to  surrender.  The  dead  were  strip[3ed  of  their 
clothing,  and  when  preparations  were  made  for  blowing  up  the  mag- 
azine of  the  fort,  a  wagon,  on  which  the  wounded  were  piled,  wtis 
rolled  by  its  own  impetus  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  tortur- 
ing all  and  killing  some  when  it  brought  up  suddenly  against  a  tree. 
That  region  had  known  much  of  Indian  warfare  in  tlu^  early  yeai*s  of 
its  settlement,  but  the  barbarity  of  the  English  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
(iris wold  had  no  parallel  in  the  cruelties  of  the  savage. 

Arnold,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  among  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors, —  his  birthplace  and  the  home  of  his  youth  were  at  Nor- 
wich, a  few  miles  distant,  —  had  entered  New  London.  For  the  atroc- 
ities committed  at  Fort  Griswold  he  was  not  responsible,  and  in  the 
town  he  gave  orders  that  the  property  of  some  of  those  whom  he  rec- 
ognized should  be  spared ;  but  the  pillage  generally  was  unchecked. 
The  wharves,  and  all  the  shipping,  except  a  few  small  vessels  that 
escaped  up  the  river,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  —  among 
them  the  Episcopal  church,  the  court-house,  the  custom-house,  the 
jail,  and  the  market,  —  were  destroyed.  Clinton  publicly  expressed 
regret  that  the  town  was  burned,  and  Arnold  said  it  was  an  accident. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  and,  so  fjir  i\&  Arnold  is  con- 
cerned, hardly  worth  while  to  disprove  it,  for  a  crime  inoi'e  or  less 
adds  little  to  his  infamy.  Accident,  however,  —  if  it  was  accident 
that  overruled  his  conduct,  —  was  singularly  consistent,  for  fire  left 
even  less  of  Groton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  than  it  did  of  New 
I^ndon.     The  tradition  is,  that   he   carefully  directed    the  work  of 
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destruction  ;  and  it  is  related  that  a  Mrs.  Hiiiinan  —  whose  guest 
Ai'itold  had  often  been  in  former  years,  and  whose  property,  for  the 
sake  of  tliat  old  friendship,  he  now  ordered  sliimld  he  spared  —  was 
so  incciiBed  at  all  she  siiw  done  b}-  his  orders,  that  she  seized  a  musket 
and  aiming  at  liim.  as  he  sat  on  horseback  in  front  of  her  house,  would 
have  killed  him  then  and  there,  had  not  the  gun  missed  tire. 

Sir  G.  B.  Kodney,  the  British  Adniinil  in  the  West  Indies,  learning 
Ttrvixx  *'"*t  l*'^  firasse  had  sailtxl  for  the  American  coast,  detached 
India  Hceu  Admlml  Sir  Samnel  Hood  in  pursuit,  with  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line.     He  arrived  in  the  ('liesa|ieake  on  the  25th  of  August, 


but  not  finding  the  F 
either  there  nr  in  Del; 
kept  on  to  New  York, 
day  of  Ills  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  the  intelligence  that  Ue 
Orasse  was  somewhere  near  the  coast,  Clinton  heard  that  De  Barras 
had  sailed  from  New|x>rt  with  the  French  fleet  under  his  command 
at  that  [Kirt.  A<ltiiinil  (iraves,  with  live  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
squadron  in  New  York  Harbor,  rei-nforcod  l\v  Hood,  put  to  sea,  in- 
tending, if  possible,  to  fall  in  either  with  I)e  Grasse  or  De  Barras 
before  they  could  form  n  junction,  not  doubting  that  the  British  fleet 
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was  more  than  a  match  for  either,  if  encountered  alone.  Not  meeting 
with  De  Barras,  they  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  where  De  Grasse 
had  arrived  on  the  30th. 

Hut  De  Grasse  alone  was  stronger  than  the  Hritish  Admirals  had 
supposed,  and  on  the  oth  of  September  he  stood  out  to  sea  ^arai  en- 
to  give  battle.  His  force  was  twenty-four  ships,  to  nineteen  ^ff*n^*'capeg 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  enemy  had  tlie  advantage  of  being  to  "'  v>rg»n'»- 
windward.  The  British  Admiral,  however,  failed  for  some  reason  to 
bring  all  his  ships  into  action,  and  the  result  of  the  encounter,  if  it 
was  anything  more  than  a  drawn  battle,  was  a  victory  for  the  French, 
as  they  destroyed  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  the  rest  were 
roughly  handled.  For  the  next  four  days,  De  Grasse  kept  at  sea, 
(h-awing  in  slowly  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  avoiding  another  en- 
gagement. His  object  wjis  gained  in  crippling  iiis  antagonist  ;  an 
absolute  victory  was  not  wortli  the  risk  of  defeat,  for  the  loss  of  the 
possession  of  Chesapeake  Bay  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  expedition, 
which,  without  his  aid,  would  end  in  disasttT.  To  Graves,  defeat 
would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  naval  battle  —  a  failure  to  gain  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Chesapeake,  for  which  he  was  contending ;  the  risk  of 
defeat,  therefore,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  importance  of  possi- 
ble victory.  One  avoided  further  encounter  l)y  which  he  might  lose 
everything,  and  could  gain  nothing  worth  fighting  for ;  the  other 
sought  a  battle  which,  if  successful,  would  give  him  all  he  was 
striving  for,  but,  if  lost,  would  leave  liim  no  worse  otf  than  before. 
De  Grasse  returned  to  his  anchorage  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  w^here  he 
foand  De  Barras,  who,  by  keeping  well  out  to  sea,  had  escaped  his 
pursuers.  Graves  returned  to  New  York  baffled,  and  in  fact  defeated. 
Seaward  there  was  no  hope  for  Cornwallis. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the    allied   armies  —  a  small  portion 
coining  by  water  down  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  — 
had  arrived  at  Williamsburg,'  where  they  were  joined  by  armies  iu 
the  army  under  Lafayette.     Early  in  August,  Cornwallis,  in     '^"' 
obedience    to  orders  from  Clinton,  liad  evacuated  Portsmouth,  and 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified  Yorktown  and  (iloucester,  on  the  op- 

*  An  incident  occurred  on  this  maivh  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  in 
print.  The  authority  for  it  is  (lencral  Knox,  who  related  it  to  tlie  author's  father.  When 
|iHMiiijg  thronjijh  Pennsylvania,  (ieneral  Wtushinp^ton  and  liis  sraff,  Gineral  Knox,  and 
others,  stopped  at  a  farm-house  to  breakfast.  When  the  n]eal  wjts  fiiiishe<l,  and  the  ]»arty 
were  waiting  for  their  horaes,  the  peojde  of  the  neighborhood  were  admitted  to  pay  tlieir 
respects  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  for  whom  the  ])opular  love  and  admiralion  were  uni- 
versal. Among  the  visitors  was  an  old  and  venerable  man,  evidently  the  ])atriarch  of  the 
place,  who  approached  Washington  and  stood  before  him  for  a  few  moments,  pazin^r  it» 
his  face  without  speaking.  The  attitude  of  the  aged  patriot  was  observed  by  all  in  the 
room  in  perfect  .silence,  when,  rai.sing  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaifiied,  in  tones 
of  mingled  pathos  and  veneration  —  *'  Lord,  now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  dei>:irt  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
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posite  banks  of  York  River.  In  accordance,  apparently,  with  his 
fixed  purpose  of  obeying  his  superior  officer,  on  whom  he 
at  York-  chosc  that  the  full  responsibility  should  rrst,  he  made  no 
remonstrance,  though  not  approving  the  order.  He  was,  of 
course,  no  more  aware  then  than  Clinton  was,  that  subsequent  events 
would  prove  how  fatal  a  mistake  that  movement  was;  he  only  be- 
lieved that  his  enforced  inactivity  would  show  in  the  end  that  he  was 
right  and  Clinton  wrong,  while  apprehending  that  no  other  evil  would 
follow  than  the  loss  of  opportunity  for  a  successful  campaign.  There 
seems  to  be  almost  a  spice  of  satisfaction  in  the  curt  brevity  of  his 
despatches  to  Clinton  announcing  the  arrival  of  l)e  Grasse;  but  when 
he  learns  that  Washington  is  at  Williamsburg,  he  sees  how  desperate 
his  position  is,  and  w^rites  to  Clinton — *"  If  you  cannot  relieve  me 
very  soon,  you  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  worst;  "  and  it  was  only 
after  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  that  he  declared  the  post  was 
one  which  he  had  never  looked  upcm  **  in  a  favorable  light," — that  it 
could  '''  only  be  reckoned  an  intrenched  camp,''  —  that  •"•  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  fortifying  it  as  a  post  to  protect  the  navy  could  have 
induced  any  person  to  erect  works  upon  it.'*  Clearly  as  he  saw  the 
end,  however,  when  he  knew  that  the  French  fieet  was  in  possession 
of  the  bay,  and  that  Washington  and  Kochambeau  were,  with  Lafay- 
ette, within  twenty  miles  of  him  on  the  Peninsula,  he  did  not  lose 
courage.  The  desperate  condition  of  affairs  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  completely  bewildered  and  unnerved  Clinton.  He  had  no 
orders  to  give  Cornwallis — who  was  immovable  without  them  —  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  when  such  orders  might  possibly  have  siived 
him.  He  wrote  that  he  should  come  to  the  aid  of  his  unfortunate 
lieutenant;  but  he  onlv  came  wlien  it  was  too  late. 

By  the  30th  of  September  Yorktown  was  surrounded,  from  a  point 
YorktowM  ^^^  the  river  above  to  another  below,  the  French  being  on 
be«k>gtHi.  ^|j^  right,  the  Americans  on  the  left.  Cornwallis  retired 
within  his  works,  and  for  the  next  nine  days  he  saw  weaving  around 
him  a  mingled  web  of  ditches,  redoubts,  and  batteries,  from  which  he 
could  never  break.  He  kept  up  a  frequent  fire  upon  the  busy  sol- 
diers, whose  task  was  never  intermitted,  by  night  or  by  day,  and  who 
were  sometimes  brought  down  dead  or  wounded ;  but  there  was  no 
reply  till  the  9th  of  October,  when  the  first  parallel  was  finished. 
A  battery,  on  that  day,  under  command  of  Col.  John  Lamb,  of  the 
artillery,  opened  fire,  the  match  being  applied  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  the  first  gun  discharged.  (lovernor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  was 
asked  to  direct  the  cannonading  of  the  town.  He  pointed  out  a  cer- 
tain house  as  likely  to  be,  from  its  size  and  appointments,  the  British 
headquarters.     The  house  was  his  own.^ 

^  Sparks'H  Wn'tings  of  Washington. 
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For  four  days  the  fire  was  incessant  ;  most  of  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  were  ruined,  and  their  guns  dismounted ;  the  largest  English 
man-of-war  and  two  transports  in  the  harbor  were  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed.  The  situation  of  Coniwallis  was  becoming  daily  more 
desperate  ;  of  iiis  seven  thousand  men,  two  thousand  were  in  hospital, 
incapable  of  service  ;  his  assailants  were  not  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
siind,  and  by  a  second  parallel  they  had  advanced  to  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  his  works.  But  Clinton  had  assured  him  that  on  the 
5th  he  should  sail  from  New  York  with  five  thousand  men,  and  come 
to  the  rescue.     Cornwallis  held  out  in  the  hope  of  his  coming. 

On  the  14th,  his  two  most  important  redoubts  were  carried  by  as- 
sault, —  one  by  Lafayette,  the  other  by  the  Baron  de  Vionienil.  On 
the  16th,  a  sortie  was  made,  before  daybreak,  on  the  other  side,  a 
hundred  Frenchmen  killed,  and  some  cannon- spiked  ;  but  leenforce- 
ments  coming  up  from  the  trenches,  the  Britisii  were  driven  back 
within  their  works.  Eleven  days  had  passed,  and  Clinton  liad  not 
come. 

Cornwallis  now  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  devices,  and  to  wait 
no  longer  for  help  from  New  York.     He  wrote,  indeed,  to 
Clinton  on  the  15th,  —  '*  The  safety  of  the  place  is  so  pre-  attompts  to 
carious  that  I  cannot  recommend  that  the  fleet  and  army 
should  run  great  risque  in  endeavouring  to  save  us."     The  sortie  had 
failed  even  to  gain  time  ;  the  only  thing  left  was  to  save  the  army  by 
flight,  or  to  surrender  instantly.     Enough  of  the  convalescents  from 
the  hospitals  were  to  be  posted  upon  the  ramparts  for  a  pretence  that 
the  place  was  still  occupied ;  then  his  whole  effective  f(»rce  was  to  be 
embarked,  on  the  nigiit  of  the  IGth,  to  cross  tlie  river  to  Gloucester, 
leaving  behind  the  baggage,  the  stores,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded, 
commending  these   by  letter  to  the    humanity  of  Washington,  into 
whose  bands  they  were  about  to  fall. 

Gloucester  was  invested  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under 
General  Choisd.  These  Cornwallis  proposed  to  fall  upon  suddenly, 
and,  breaking  through  them,  make  good  his  escape  into  the  upper 
country.  On  the  way  he  hoped  to  seize  horses  enough  to  mount  his 
army,  by  rapid  marches  delay  pursuit,  and  baffle  interruption  by  leav- 
ing it  uncertain  whether  his  object  was  to  retreat  to  North  Carolina 
or  join  Clinton  at  New  York. 

At  midnight  the  weather  favored  hini,  and  the  first  division  crossed 
the  river.  But  as  the  boats  were  returning  for  the  second  sunvn.iorof 
division,  there  came  on  a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  which  ^"'■'*^"*" 
dispersed  and  drove  them  down  the  river.  They  were  not  recovered 
till  after  daylight,  and  then  the  troops  that  had  crossed  were  brouglit 
back.     Yorktown  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  before  sunset  of  that 
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day  Cornwallis  offered  to  Hurrendcr.  On  tlie  19th  the  terms  of  cjipit- 
ulation  were  concluded.  In  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  surrender 
CornwalliH  took  no  jmrt,  but  was  represented  by  fieiieral  O'Hara.  tlie 
second  in  command,  whose  sword,  when  presented  to  (ieiicriil  l^Jii- 
colli,  was  imm<'diately  returned  to  him.  The  cominnndiug  General 
pleaded  illness  in  excu8(>  for  his  abHeiice,  and,  in  truth,  he  had  reason 
for  illness;  but  it  ia  hardly  uncharitable  to  see  in  tliin  the  token  of 
that  insubordinate  and  impatient  temper  whii-h  Intd  led,  in  some 
measure,  to  thin  great  catastrophe.  That  had  liap[>ened  which,  he 
ought  to  have  reflected,  wan,  in  certain  oontingencieH.  sure  to  happen ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  tliought  it  quite  as  great  an  onti-age  that  lie 
should  be  conipelleil  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  as  that  he  should 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  a  supi'rior 
officer. 

On  that  day,  also,  Clinton  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  relief  of 
York  town  —  to  siiil  back  again  when,  on  the  24th,  off  the  Ca])e9,  he 
learned  that  every  British  soldier  in  \'irginia  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 
If  he  remembered  then  to  regret  his  own  dawdling,  it  was  probably, 
to  regret  only  that  lie  had  been  too  cautious ;  if  he  was  moved  to 
sympathy  for  his  unfortimate  <-<>nntrYnion,  that  sympathy,  [lerhapa, 
was  swallowed  up  in  reflections  u[K)h  the  man  whose  obstinate  self- 
will,  he  believetl,  had  first  frustrated  the  plans  of  hia  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  then,  by  a  faithless  obedience  to  a  forced  construction  of 
orders,  brought  ruin  u[>on  his  army,  and  upon  his  country  disaster  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy. 
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The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  virtually  the  end  of  war  between 
England  and  America.  On  the  25th  of  November,  the  dis-  Effwtofth© 
agreeable  tidings  reached  Jjondon.  The  struggle  thence-  •**"*"<*«'• 
forth  was  to  be  a  struggle  of  party,  not  of  arms.  Parliament  met 
two  days  afterward,  and  amendments  were  moved  in  both  houses  to 
that  portion  of  the  King's  address  in  which  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  was  proposed,  notwithstanding  this  crowning  disaster  at 
Yorktown.  Any  appeal  in  the  Upper  House  to  common  sense  or  to 
the  sense  of  national  justice,  was  of  courae  hopeless.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  opposition  grew  day  by  day  more  vigorous.  Outside  of 
both,  a  large  body  of  the  people  weie  tired  of  wasting  life  and  treas- 
ure to  no  puri>ose,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  mpid  progress,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  of  the  French  in  the  insular  English  colonies. 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  first  thrown  over  to  appease  the 
clamor  for  peace.  It  was  not  enough.  In  February,  1782,  a  res- 
olution was  passed  in  the  House  of  (.ommons,  declaring  that  they 
who  advised  a  continuation  of  the  war  in  America  were  enemies  of 
their  country.  Two  or  three  weeks  later,  repeated  motions  of  cen- 
sure of  the  Ministrj'  and  of  want  of  confidence  were  only  lost  by 
small  and  decreasing  majorities  at  each  motion.  The  indignant  King 
threatened  to  retire  to  Holland  ;  but  the  threat  frightened  nobody. 
In  March,  Lord  North  announced  the  dissolution  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  a  new  one  was  soon  formed,  with  Lord  Rockingham  at  its 
liead,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
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'Die  first  condition  of  Hockinghiim's  consent  to  accept  otiice  was 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Informal  measures 
»>»  J^  to  that  end  were  taken  in  April,  when  Mr.  Itichard  Oswidd 
'  was  sent  by  Shelbuine  to  Paris  to  confer  with  Fi'anklin,  one 
of  the  American  Commissioners  in  Europe,  witli  John  Adama,  John 
Jiiy,  and  Henry  I^aurens.'  Delay  arose  in  the  first  place  from  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  Slielliurtie  and  Fox. 
each  clainiinfT  that  negotiations  with  America  belonged  to  his  oflice, 
Itiit  this  cnibainissmi'iit  ended  when,  on  the  death  of  Itockin^^ham  in 
Jnly,  Shelbnriie  became  Firet 
Lord  of  tlie  Treasury,  and  Fox 
rctiied  from  ()Hii'P.  This,  how- 
ever, disposed  of  only  an  initial 
difficulty  ;  for,  when  official  rela- 
tions were  establiwhed  between 
the  Hnglish  and  American 
(.'ommitssioiiers,  the  preliminary 
(jncstion,  whether  independence 
.should  l>e  acknowleilfjcd  before 
ne^tiatioiiH  were  entt>red  niion. 
or  whether  it  should  be  an  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  itself,  iiail  first 
to  be  settletl  Iiv  especiaily 
insistt^d  npon  the  acknowledy- 
mtnt  of  iiidtpendinee  as  a  noc- 
tssiiv  pulinimiiy  to  the  dis- 
114H10U  of  I  tuHty.  Hoth  he 
iiid  \dims  believed  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
pnr[Hise  of  Verjiennes,  the  French  minister,  and  that  his  influence 
Wtis  secretly  used  against  America  on  the  question  of  the  boundaries 
Hiid  that  of  the  fisheries.  It  wms,  moreover,  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land that  the  negotiations  l>et\veen  llie  several  jHiwers  should  Vie  se|v- 
nrate  and  distinct.  With  Frame  and  Spain  the  reverse  was  true, 
as  they  hojied,  by  prolonging  negotiations  and  entangling  the  Amer- 
ican rlaints  and  projKisals  with  their  own,  to  make  better  terms  for 
themselves. 

cii[itiircil  on  liisniiv  In  lloltuml  in  ih.'  miiiiiiii^i  of  I7W).     Aiiuuip  liis  [api'w  was  fo I 

the  ilmfl  iif  H  in':iiy.  wliit'li  li»il  lu'itlii'r  ilii-  saiu'iu'n  »[  ilii'  Sinlos  Guiirral  nor  ul  Con- 
I[n->*.  hill  ti»<l  l»-i>ii  .liTiwii  !■]•  \-\  WLIliaiii  Uv  ami  ivriniri  jiriiBle  |ifn«nii  in  AmMerdsni. 
It  nii!.l..>l.i.  lionr-.r.  Lii  Kiiirlun.l,  t..  W  ri  i.km'i'  ..f  hoaiilii.  on  ih«  |«rt  of  Holland,  «iid 
Inl  III  a  riii'tnn-  1k'I».">u  tliv  t»o  piviTiiiiieiiW.  I.uiiivna  »ii9  exchantvii  (or  CornwallU 
HHiii  after  thi-  iH-fWrtiatioiii,  fur  jieaif  Letneeu  the  L'uiied  S^latcs  auU  England  itere  beeun. 
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A  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  questions  was  at  length  reached, 
the  most  difficult  —  that  relating  to  the  preliminary  acknowledgment 
of  independence  —  by  the  assent  of  Jay  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America/'  instead  of  naming  each  State, 
as  the  equivalent  of  preliminary  recognition.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  a  treaty,  the  disagreements,  though  serious,  were 
overcome  by  England's  yielding  on  the  more  important  ques-  o/TtrwoJ" 
tions  to  the  determination  of  the  United  States.  England  ^  ******* 
wished  to  retain  the  valley  of  the  Ohio ;  to  extend  the  western  line 
of  Nova  Scotia  so  as  to  enclose  a  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Maine;  to  insure  compensation  to  Tories  for  their  losses;  to  deprive 
Americans  of  the  right  to  lish  on  the  Grand  Hank,  and  the  privilege 
of  drying  fish  on  British  territory.  But  by  the  treaty  the  eastern 
boundary-line  of  the  United  States  was  made  the  St.  Croix ;  the 
northern,  the  St  l^wrence  and  the  Lakes ;  the  western,  the  Missis- 
sippi —  which  was  to  be  free  to  both  nations  —  to  its  supposed 
source  ;  the  southern,  not  differing  essentially  from  the  present  north- 
ern line  of  Florida  when  extended  to  tJie  Mississippi.  Re.stitution  of 
property  to  Loyalists  by  Congress  wjis  impossible,  as  confiscation  was 
the  act  of  the  States.  The  Commissioners  could  only  agree  that  the 
several  States  should  be  advised  to  make  compensation  ;  knowing 
very  well,  and  saying  so  frankly,  that  not  the  least  heed  would  be 
paid  to  that  gratuitous  suggestion.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
there  should  be  no  further  confiscations,  and  no  impediments  should 
be  thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  collection  of  debts  incurred  before  the 

i- 

war.  The  right  to  the  fisheries  in  eastern  waters,  and  the  privilege 
of  drying  fish  on  the  uninhabited  lands  of  the  coast,  were  secured 
to  the  Americans  by  the  persistence  of  John  Adams,  who  would  not 
desert  the  interests  of  Northern  industry.  Laurens,  the  Southern 
Commissioner,  was  also  careful  to  remember  the  Southern  working- 
men  ;  he  guarded  against  their  asserthig  their  right  to  the  "pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  in  the  prohibition  of  *'  carrying  away  any  ne- 
groes''  in  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  and  ships  from  the  United 
States. 

These  were  the  essential  stipulations  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  the 
first  article  of  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  late 
colonies  —  for  that,  as  the  unhappy  King  had  said,  was  "  the  dread- 
ful price  "  of  peace.  It  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782, 
but  the  final  ratification  was  delayed  nearly  a  year.  The  three  allied 
powers  were  pledged  to  each  other  not  to  conclude  a  j)eace  except 
by  common  consent;  and  the  United  States,  therefore,  was  compelled 
to  .wait  for  the  more  difficult  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Spain. 
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That  long  season  of  waiting  was  a  time  of  trial  in  the  United 
States  —  trials  both  civil  and  military.  Civil  war  on  the  northern 
frontier  had  more  than  once  seemed  inevitable  in  the  course 
montqueu-  of  tlic  current  years,  as  a  consequence  of  the  determination 
of  Vermont  to  maintain  her  existence  as  an  independent 
State  in  spite  of  the  territorial  claims  of  New  York  on  one  side,  of 
New  Flam psh ire  on  the  other,  and  the  support  which  both  receive<l 
from  Congress.  The  case  was  one  always  of  serious  import ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1781  it  put  on  a  new  and  alarming  asfject. 

W'rmout  had  repeatedly  asked  for  admission  into  the  Union,  t)ut 
this  had  been  denied  her,  partly  because  of  the  opposition  of  her 
neighbors,  who  claimed  her  territory,  and  partly  because  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  Southern  States,  who  feared  then,  as  they  have  feared 
ever  since,  the  admissitni  of  any  Northern  State  withont  a  Southern 
State  to  counterbalance  it. 

Hut  Vermont,  claiming  now  to  be  a  State,  had  no  political  existence 
as  a  distinct  colonv  of  the  Crowni  at  the  time  when  the  other  thirteen 
States  were  (treated  by  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of 
thirteen  revolting  royal  colonies.  The  thirteen  new  States,  therefore, 
were  nnder  no  legal  obligation  to  admit  that  community  of  citizens 
into  their  confederacy  as  a  fourteentli  State.  And  of  course  it  was 
eiiually  true  that  those  citizens,  if  they  had  established  an  autonomy 
of  their  own,  were  quite  as  free  fiom  any  obligation  to  the  l^nion  as  the 
Union  was  to  them.  If,  however,  the  half  of  \'ermont  belonged  to 
New  York  and  the  other  half  to  New  Hampshire,  the  question  involved 
another  consideration.  As  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were 
bound  to  defend  the  territory  of  one  another,  then  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress  was  clear  if  the  claims  of  those  two  States  were  unquestionable. 

Hut  there  was  no  such  easy  solution  of  tht»  ditiiculty.  The  ques- 
tion involved,  in  the  first  place,  the  interpretation  of  the  original 
patent  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  IGiiO,  and  their  grants  in  the 
several  New  England  States;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  and  its 
renewal  in  1*>74.  Kven  the  most  modern  title  to  the  lands  west  of 
the  Connecticut,  on  which  New  York  could  rely, —  that  the  King 
and  Council,  induced  to  do  so,  it  was  alleged,  by  false  representations, 
had  declared,  in  176"),  that  the  west  bank  of  the  river  was  her  east- 
ern boundary,  —  was  offset,  in  a  measure,  bv  a  roval  order  of  1767, 
forbidding  New  York  to  make  any  more  grants  of  land  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  This  order  was  never  rescinded,  and  the  Crown, 
therefore,  it  was  declared,  had  resumed  authority  over  the  region  in 
question  as  royal  domain. 

At   the   breaking  out   of    the    Hev(>lution,   the   **  Green    Mountain 


[13  they  failed  tliei 
sell 
Hduduih      tuiil  possession  of 
'*'  the  counti-y  ;    for. 

though  New  York  had  dis- 
obeyed the  royal  injunction, 
and  had  continued  to  giuut 
the  lunds,  she  was  unable  to 
establish  her  authority  in 
the  disputed  territory.  On 
whom,  then,  when  the  royal 
pren^jative  ceased,  did  the 
title  devolve?  Th«  "Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  by  con- 
ventions and  coinroittees, 
and  actual  service  In  the 
field,  took  their  share  in 
the  work  of  revolt,  as  a  dis- 
tinct ive  people.  In  1777 
they  declared  themselvea  an 
independent  State,  adopted 
a  Constitution,  and  elected 
a  Governor  and  other  State 
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officers.  Their  right  to  political  existence  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  any  of  the  late  colonies,  —  the  right  of  successful  rebellion 
and  of  successful  self-government  in  the  country  they  occupied  and 
were  able  to  defend  against  all  comers. 

Threatened  by  the  public  enemy  on  their  northern  border ;  threat- 
ened in  the  possession  of  the  homes  they  had  made  for  themselves  in 
that  rugged  and  inhospitable  region  ;  frowned  upon  by  Congress; 
weing  the  face  of  no  really  earnest  friend  anywhere  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  lot  of  the  sturdy  mountaineers,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  never  swerved  in  their  devotion  to  the  American  cause,  was  a 
hard  one.  In  1780  a  fresh  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  declaring  that,  should  it  be  still  in  vain,  they 
would  propose  to  the  other  New  England  States  and  to  New  York, 
"  an  alliance  and  confederation  for  mutual  defence,  independent  of 
Congress  and  of  the  other  States."  If  neither  Congress  nor  the 
Northern  States  would  listen  to  them,  then,  said  the  memorial, 
"  they  are,  if  necessitated  to  it,  at  liberty  to  offer  or  accept  terms  of 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  without  the  approbation 
of  any  other  man  or  body  of  men  .  .  .  for  she  has  not  the  most 
<listant  motive  to  continue  hostilities  with  (ireat  Britain,  and  main- 
tain an  important  frontier  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  no  other  reward  than  the  ungrateful  one  of  being  enslaved  hy 
them.*' 

The  reception  of  the  Vermont  agents  by  Congress  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  proposal  was  made  to  the  neighboring  States  for  an 
alliance,  but  thivS,  of  course,  was  unsuccessful.  The  Ix^gislature  of 
New  York,  however,  was  so  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  th« 
crisis  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  Vermont  had  justice  on  her  side. 
In  February,  1781,  the  Senate  of  that  State,  with  only  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  proposi'd  to  recognize*  the  independence  of  Vermont. 
The  House  voted  to  take  up  the  resolutions  sent  from  the  Senate, 
when  a  message  was  received  from  Governor  Clinton,  which  put  an 
rnd  to  the  proceedings.  The  Governor  threatened  that  if  the  suli- 
ject  were  not  dropped,  \w  would  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

Affairs  put  on  presently  a  new  and  more  serious  aspect.  In  the 
innmion  Spring  a  forc(»  of  ten  thousand  men  from  Canada  threatened 
thpentonci.  j^^^  invasion  across  the  northern  border.  Washington  could 
not  spare  a  man  from  his  army,  and  New  York  and  Vermont  were 
IvU  to  provide  for  their  own  defence.  The  panic  was  intense,  and 
the  [HM>j)le  of  northern  New  York  were  preparing  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  Hv  bt*fore  an  enemv  whom  there  was  not  sufficient  force 
to  resist.  Vermont  met  tlu»  t^mergency  by  sending  Ira  Allen  —  a 
brother  of   Ethan   Allen — as  a    tommissioner  to  Isle  aux  Noix,  in 
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meet  commissioners  from  Canada.  An  armistice  and  an 
e  of  prisonet-s  were  agieed  ugxtn,  the  temporary  cessation  of 
98  including  New  York  as  well  as  Vermont, 
power  Vermont  assumed  as  an  independent  State  ;  but  it  bad 
gnificauce  than  the  conclusion  uf  a  tempomry  peace.  The 
DB  position  of  lier  people  had  been  for  some  time  an  object 
est  to  the   British  Government.      Haldimand,   Governor  of 

had  written  to  Loi-d  Geoi^  Germaine,  nearly  two  years 
of  the  differences  between  Vermont  and  her  neighboi's,  and 
le  had  replied  that  "  much  advantage  miglit  be  derived  "  from 
Bumstance,  should  the  liojie  be  held  out  to  them  of  being 
separate  province  under  the  King, 

irch,  1781,  Beverley  Uobinson,  the  refugee  Colonel,  wrote  on 
if  Sir   Henry   Clinton,  to    Ethan  Allen,   repeating 
le's  Bu^estiim,  and  urging  the  return  of  tlie  people  t'mpt.-iio 
lont  to  their  allegiance  to  the  King.     No  response  i>riu>t> 
le  to  this  letter  by  Allen,  and  in  February  of  the 
tr  it  was  re[>e.tted,  but  with  the  suggestion,  now  changed  into 
ve  assurance,  that  the 
>f  a  revolt  against  the 

into  which  Vermont 
admitted,  should  be  lifr 
lence  as  a  British  prov- 
^he  next  month  Allen, 
isultation  with  the  Gov- 
d  otherw,  sent  lioth  let- 
the  President  of  Con- 
tn  A^ril  they  were  laid 
be  General .  Assembly 
ttate.  Ira  Allen  went, 
I  later,  to  meet  Huldi- 
commissioners  and  ne- 
ui  armistice  and  cartel, 
1  an  earnest  discussion 
Id  upon  this  subject. 
,t  first,  talked  only  of 
ly,  with  the  under- 
:  that  when  the  war 
r,  they  would  give  their  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power,  wlio- 
light  be,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  free  charter;  but  without 
said,  —  like  his  brother  Ethan,  he  was  prone  "  to  wreak  him- 
n  expression,"  —  "  they  wouUl  return  to  the  Mountains,  turn 
,  and  fight  the  Devil,  Ilell,  and  Human  Nature  at  large." 
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« 

*'  The  conduct  of  the  Vermontese,"  wrote  General  Schuyler  to 
Wtishington,  about  this  time,  '*•  is  mysterious/'  Dangerous  conse- 
quences, he  thought,  might  follow  this  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
though  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  generally  undei^stood  it  to 
be  anything  else  than  a  scheme  to  alarm  New  York  and  Congress, 
that  the  independence  of  Vermont  might  be  acknowledged.  The 
only  way  to  eml  this  unhappy  condition  of  things,  and  to  test  the  con- 
duct of  the  leaders,  was  to  admit  the  State  into  the  Union. 

The  mysterv  which  Schuyler  s<iw  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vermontese 
has  betn  a  mystery  ever  since.  The  negotiations  continued  from 
that  tiuie,  and  the  question  has  been,  and  still  is,  whether  tlie  Aliens, 
Cliittenden,  and  their  associates  liad  any  serious  intenticm  of  becom- 
ing  a  British  province,  or  whether  they  meant  to  deceive  and  amuse 
the  Britisli,  on  the  one  hand,  and  alarm  the  Americans,  on  the  other, 
that  they  mii;ht  secure  their  admission  to  the  Union.     The 

Negotiations  '^  i       i    v  -^  •        .i      x     •        ^i 

with  the        conclusion  reached  bv  many  writers  is,  that,  m   the  one  case, 

British.  .  .  .  '  '  ' 

their  conduct  was  hardly  that  of  honorable  men,  and,  in  the 
other,  that  of  men  who  wen*  traitors  to  their  country.  But  the  more 
obvious  construction  seems  also  the  most  rational :  By  right  of  revo- 
lution the  country  they  occupied  was  tlieir  own  ;  if  the  war  did  not 
secure  indej)endenee  to  tliem,  as  it  did  to  the  colonies  of  the  Union, 
they  reserved  to  themselves,  jis  they  frankly  said,  the  right  of  choice 
of  sovereigns  ;  they  preferred  to  be  an  independent  province  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  ikitain,  rather  than  cejise  to  be  a  province  at  all. 
and  become  the  subjects  of  a  State  they  detested.  The  justification 
of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  was  their  justification.  They  prayed  to 
be  a  part  of  that  Union  which  none  believed  in  more  firmly,  or  fought 
for  more  earnestly  ;  if  that  was  denied  them,  they  meant  to  take  the 
next  best  thing,  —  a  union  with  Great  Britain  rather  than  submis- 
sion   to    New   Y'^ork.      Thev   said    this    frankly,  and   they   meant   to 

deceive  nobody.     They  would  have  t^ladly  accepted  union 

Their  pur-  •^  .1*1         t^.to  1  •! 

pone  and  re-  at  auy  momeut  with  tiie  Lnited  Mates;  they  temporized 
with  Great  Britain  because  they  did  not  mean,  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  to  be  driven  into  her  embraces.  They  restricted 
their  boundaries  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  for  the  sake  of  peace; 
they  gave  up  on  the  New  York  side,  by  order  of  Congress,  territory 
they  liad  annexed,  —  no  doubt  injudiciously  and  wrongfully,  but  in 
the  liope  of  strengthening  their  position, — as  both  concessions  were 
required  as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  Union,  though  the  promise 
was  not  kept.  And  more  than  all,  two  indubitable  facts  testify  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  "  Vermontese,'*  and  to  the  rightfulness  of  all 
they  contended  for:  When  peace  was  declared,  Vermont  wjis  not  a 
British  province,  though  the  State   was  not  admitted  to  the   Union 
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till  1791 ;  and  her  western  boundary  to-day  is  that  which  she  main- 
tained in  her  struggle  with  New  York,  —  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  River.  ^ 

During  the  two  years  of  negotiation  and  waiting  for  the  final  con- 
samination  of  peace  between  the  allied  powers,  there  were  waiting  for 
no  genenil  military  operations.  The  distant  rumbling,  as  '***"*• 
of  a  retiring  storm,  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  new  settlements  of  the 
South  and  West,  and  of  skirmishes  with  marauding  parties  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  the  only  indication  in  the  clash  of  arms 
that  the  long  struggle  was  not  yet  quite  finished.  But  the  letters  of 
the  Commander-in-chief  during  this  period  show  how  anxious  and 
dubious  he  was  as  to  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  whether 
he  niiglit  not  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  new  campaign  with  an 
army  smaller  and  more  destitute  than  ever,  and  behind  it  a  people 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  being  aroused  again  to  that  height  of  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion  which  had  hitherto  sustained  them.  Financial 
difficulties  continued  to  beset  the  Republic,  whose  paper  money,  both 
national  and  state,  had  become  almost  absolutely  worthless;  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  was  paralyzed  ;  commerce  was  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  large  portions  of  the  States,  especially  at  the  South,  were 
devastated  ;  poverty  was  universal ;  and  the  revulsion  of  a  long  war 
brought  its  own  inevitable  troubles. 

Clinton  was  recalled  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  and 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York  to  take  his  place.  As  Carle- 
ton  was  much  the  better  soldier,  as  well  as  abler  man,  his  appoint- 
ment was  not  encouraging  to  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities.  He  not  only  continued  to  hold  Now  York,  but  even 
Savannah  was  not  evacuated  till  the  summer  of  1782,  nor  Charleston 
till  the  following  December.  It  was  impossible  to  disband  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  and  while  negotiations 
dragged  their  slow  length  along  at  Paris,  Wjishington,  with  his  im- 
poverished and  impatient  troops  at  Newburgh,  watched  Carleton  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

That  an  army  half-starved,  half-naked,  without  pay,  and  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  should  become  also  discontented  and  grow  ripe  for 
mischief,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     The  wonder  rather  is,  »nd  temper 
that  evil  should  have  been  threatened  only  and  not  done : 
that  men  who  had  taken  cities  should  be  great  enough,  with  arms 
in  their  h^mds,  to  rule  their  own  spirits,  put  aside  their  own  wrongs 
and  many  provocations,  submit  to  the  first  command  of  disci|)lino, 
and  listen  to  the  first  sober  injunction  of  common  sense  and  patriot- 

^  See  Coiltctiona  of  Vermont  Hist.  Soc.,  vols.  i.  aud  ii.,  and  Documents  and  Records  rehuhuj 
to  New  Hampshire f  vol.  x. 
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ism.  Some  of  them  knew  almost  no  other  government  than  military 
rule ;  they  felt  its  stit- ngth  in  the  creation  of  n  nation,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  that  achievement  they  held  in  their  own  hands.  For  sach 
civil  government  as  there  was,  they  had  email  respect ;  for  they  savf 
its  imbecility  in  the  long-suffering  of  years,  in  hunger,  in  naki-dnesa, 
in  the  poverty  to  whit-li  their  own  devotion  to  their  country  had 
brought  their  wives  and  children  at  home.  There  was  little  promise 
of  future  pensions  in  the  long  arrears  of  pay  which  Congress  could 
not,  or  —  as  they  sometimes  suspected  —  would  not,  dischai^e.  if 
their  wrongs  were  ever  to  be  -righted,  they  felt  that  they  must  be 


ri(»hted  by  themselves,  and  righted  now  while  it  was  in  their  power. 
What  reliance,  they  asked  each  other,  can  we  have,  when  the  army  is 
dissolved  and  we  are  scattered  and  helpless,  upon  the  giiititude  of  a 
country  which,  while  we  are  together  and  powerful,  denies  us  justice? 
Justice  was  all  th.it  most  of  the  men  asked,  though  there  were  dem- 
agogues and  mistliief-niikers  among  them  who  had  quite  other  pur- 
poses. (Jreene  hanged  one  of  these  in  hi.s  camp,  in  South  Carolina, 
who  stirred  up  a  mutmy,  one  design  of  which  was  to  kidnap  the  Gen- 
eral, and  delner  him  .is  a  prisoner  to  the  British  in  Charleston.'     But 

■  There  in  a.  tmilition  nt  Newliiiruh  that  a  i^imilnr   yUn   to  r 
drlivfr  liini   a  yriiumi-r  lit  New  York,  vrnt  reveal.'d  lo  the  Cun 


No  soldier,  however,  nan  engaged  in  this  i 
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no  such  desperate  measures  were  ever  revealed  in  the  army  on  the 
Hudson.  The  troops  would  have  followed  Washington  to  Philadel- 
phia at  a  nod,  and  dispersed  Congress,  if  their  demands  were  not 
acceded  to ;  but  there  was  no  insubordination,  no  wish  to  usurp 
power  and  displace  civil  with  military  rule.  There  were  some  who 
seem  to  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  many  or  veiy  earnest  in 
that  opinion. 

One  of  these,  a  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  a  foreigner  by  birth  and 
education,  a  meritorious  officer,  esteemed  by  Washington, 
wrote,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  proposed  to 
General,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  he  spoke  for  some  others 
as  well  as  himself.  The  occasion,  however,  was  one  where  conjec- 
ture was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  truth.  Nicola 
was  alone  responsible  for  the  letter,  and  no  great  importance,  perhaps, 
would  ever  have  attaclied  to  it,  had  it  not  been  that  Washington 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  signal  rebuke.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  troops,  were  the  mov- 
ing cause  of  the  appeal,  and  these  were  attributed  to  the  imbecility 
of  government,  —  the  fatal  weakness  inherent  in  republics.  A  mixed 
government,  it  was  argued,  was  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  this  might  be  CvStablished  under  that  groat  chief  who 
had  led  the  army  in  a  successful  war  of  eight  years.  In  obedience 
to  popular  prejudice,  "  it  might  not  at  first  be  prudent  to  assume  the 
title  of  royalty,"  but  when  '*  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  the 
title  of  King "  might  be  admitted.  It  was,  Washington  said,  ''  with 
a  mixture  of  surprise  and  astonishment  "  that  he  read  this  letter ;  no 
occurrence  during  the  war  had  given  him  more  painful  sensations 
than  the  assurance  that  such  ideas  existed  in  the  army,  and  he 
viewed  them  with  abhorrence  and  reprehended  them  with  severity. 
He  conjured  his  friend  to  banish  such  thoughts  from  his  mind,  if 
he  had  any  regard  for  his  country,  concern  for  himself  or  his  pos- 
terity, or  respect  for  his  chief.  Had  the  movement,  if  it  was  im- 
portant enough  to  deserve  that  designation,  been  very  much  stronger 
than  it  was,  Washington's  decisive  and  indignant  reply  would  have 
made  an  end  of  it. 

The  complaints  of  the  army,  however,  were  not  silenced  ;  they 
grew  louder  as  the  months  wore  on ;  the  men  were  still  without  pay, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  ;  violent  outbreaks 
were  not  unfrequent  among  the  least  intelligent  of  the  soldiers,  and 
many  doubted  whether  they  were  not  cruelly  trifled  with  by  conceal- 
ing from  them  the  fact  of  the  supposed  conclusion  of  peace  between 
the  two  governments.    They  could  not  easily  comprehend  the  nature 
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and  the  necessity  of  the  protracted  negotiations  carried  on  at  Paris 
and  London. 

But  in  the  winter  of  1782-^,  the  profR«ed  redress  of  griev- 
ances assumed  a  more  practice  form  than  that  presented  in  Colonel 
Nic^.»la's  letter,  and  recei\ed  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. A  memorial,  assented  to  by  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army,  as  a  calm  and  can«iid  presentation  of  its  claims 
up-^n  the  Government,  was  takt-n  to  Congress  by  a  committee  of 
three,  —  General  McDougaL  Colonel  Ogilen,  and  Colonel  Brooks, 
Immediate  att^-ntion  was  given  to  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  armv  in 
CongTvss  pn^bably  did  the  best  they  could  in  a  proposed  adjustment 
of  arre;4rs  oi  ptiy,  and  the  ^uestii*!!  of  future  pen^ion5,  But  fxirty 
politics  had  too  much  weight  even  upon  a  question  whit'h  should  have 
been  settled  upon  the  single  principle  of  common  jastice.  Neither 
the  thiug  done,  therefore,  nor  the  way  of  doing  it,  wxs  satisfactorv*  at 
Newburgh,  and  affairs  put  on  a  more  threatening  aspect  than  ever. 
The  ciimp  was  a  magazine,  which  nt-eded  only  a  torch,  applied 
at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  moment,  to  produce  a  terrible 
expk^ion. 

The  torch  was  liiihted,  but  fortunatelv  the  stronsr  liand  was  ready 
to  extinguish  it  on  the  instant.  t>n  the  ICnh  of  March  an  anony- 
mous notivv  was  cirvnilatoil,  calling:  a  meeting  of  the  general 
»«r^  A*-  and  tielil  otiivvrs,  a  commissioner!  officer  from  each  company, 
and  a  deltHjtite  fn^m  the  meviioiil  staflF.  to  ct>nsider  the  late 
action  of  Congress.  "  and  what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  ad«>pteil  to 
obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seem  to  have  solicited  in 
vain."  With  the  notice  w;\s  issiievi  an  address,  —  written,  it  was 
found  years  afterwanl,  by  John   Armstrong,^  then  a  Major  and  an 

i  Gorior.  in  h;*  fli^y-y  .;'*  rt?  Jur'-^r.-j*  ^- -»•»•..'«.»  .lANE-i-xi.  IT<^1I  $ar*  of  the  *d- 
drvr«^e*  :h*i  :h"er  w^rv,  "  iK^u^h  AnocsTrrn^c*^  k"-  «r;  ^iaof  ro  h»Ti»  "r^n^n  drawn  up  bv  M^jor 
Amijcroa^.*'  For  ;h«<  iufv^miaiiv^  (Wr\iv-c  ^*s  iv  *>U"fsi  iv^  l^ta^nl  Gates,  acconiine  to  a 
lector  frv>«i  G»tiw  :o  Ar«i>«rv>nc.  pob:is.Vd  forry  vrt^r*  aft^rwAni  St  Armstrong  himself. 
Tli*  ietrer  i*  in  a  n^Ke  in  a  rv^ww  of  J.^ha'<^n*<  /.  v  *••"  «»'y»'.  rcHisbed  in  TH^  ignited 

* 

:srx''S  l/^,-s:JV  v^f  JanuArv.  ISi^.  ani.  shv^o^h  -=jfcok-owle»i^:.  mritien  —  a^  we  know 
|it»«tiTif-:r  —  br  Amvsrvn^.  J^^Krj^v-,  ia  thu?  I.  '"  <v'  *r'^r^,  a:rriVated  to  Gourerneur 
Mv^rri*  :be  aathorshiv  ^M:* th<»  NV'ibcrcH  As.ivrvrjfc'ie-k  xr.^  the  main  point  and  object  of  Ami- 
arv>as:'*  ryriew  wx*  to  viec;i  ;his  thev^n.  Aai  t.*  5.s;'w  iKjn  ifc^r  were  written  br  himself, 
—  "*  Mix^r  Arrasirv^n^.  a  ^er^  vo-.in^  nAa  :he  j:  •-!e-^*Ainp  of  iV^neml  Gate*),  who.  rielUing 
u>  :be  «o*k-i:ai:A^5s  of  h»  fr^rao<.  iu  a  rVw  hv>cr^  :rxi!:vv\i  an  a^i-d-es?  which  wa*  beliered  to 
he  revuianT  auar*'*'.!  to  i::*  rcrr^'^*?-"*  In  tV  o  5iA;"a  of  "frvience  o<i  this  point,  there  are 
SJi'me  ^cjiteokecrs  tha:  arv  i-e\rl  oaKe.  acd  jorae  that  are  irrecooirtlANe :  and  through  it 
Jul  tJsere  i<  appa-vr::  v  a  de^^n  to  vx>^er  ur  :he  ^s^ec-iil  ca*.t  in  repttxi  ft>  the  actnal  origin 
of  :h«^»  a^iviresj?*-*  bt  ;r.---  ,*uV:::u::ca  of  *rv>ther  tvt  ^Kich  Tev^jii*  onlr  half  the  truth.  It 
may  S^  xjutt-?  true  :h.*:.  a*  GJl^rs  says^  ac  :  **  Se  -r::^  rmevi  iVs^k>«k  "the  letters  were  writ- 
ten :n  my  miArters  by  yvHX  *"  [Amvstrvvr^' ;  ^'C:  i:  ^J^>p*  not  follow  therefore,  thJU  ther  were 
wriiten  —  as  .Xmvstrv.^-,:  aii-t-tap^s  to  sS.^»  —  ot  the  >adNleii  impttlnf  of  the  moment,  nor 
t^jk:  therv  was  tK^;,  Sf^iad  the  mere  wr.tis^:.  ^sxie  p^>tent  iniaence  which  inspired  that 
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aid-de-camp  of  General  Gates,  —  in  which  was  discussed  with  much 
ability  and  great  warmth  the  condition  of  the  army.  "  What," 
asked  the  writer,  ''  have  you  to  expect  from  peace  when  your  voice 
shall  sink  and  your  strength  dissipate  by  division  ;  when  those  very 
swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken 
from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction  left  but 
your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  ?  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  by  this  Revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow 
old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt  ?  Can  you  consent  to 
wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  despondency,  and  owe  the  miserable 
remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent  in  honor  ?  If 
you  (^n,  go,  and  can-y  with 
you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  ^'«"''"''  *»'  Arm.trong. 

the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the 
world !  Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten  !  But  if  your  spirits  should 
revolt  at  this  ....  awake,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress 
yourselves  !  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effort 
is  in  vain  ;  and  your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as  your  entrea- 
ties now."  And  this  was  his  counsel :  "  I  would  advise  you,  there- 
fore, to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what 
you  will  suffer.  If  your  determination  be  in  any  proportion  to  your 
wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  govern- 
ment. Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial." 
And  let  that,  he  said,  be  not  a  memorial,  but  a  •'  last  remonstrance," 
and  Congress  should  be  told  in  this  ^'  that  the  slightest  mark  of 
indignity  now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  forever ; 
that  in  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace, 
that  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but  death ;  if  war, 
that  courting  the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illus- 
trious leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your 
turn,  and  'mock  when  their  fear  cometh  on.' " 

It  is  not  likely  that  Washington  overrated  the  possible  influence  of 

writing,  dictated  its  tone,  its  terms,  and  its  aim.  and  constituted  the  real  authorship.  To 
■wume  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  to  assume  a  great  deal,  is  to  put  upon  the  whole 
tnnsartioD  a  new  face,  involvin;;  an  essentially  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  period. 
But  that  Washington  believed  there  was  much  more  in  the  matter  than  met  the  eye.  is 
erident  enough  from  his  own  letters ;  and,  indeed,  his  energetic  conduct,  the  unusual 
warmth  of  feeling  di:$playcd  in  his  address)  to  the  meeting  which  he  assembled,  and  the 
importance  he  attached  to  the  crisis  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  meet  in  so  unusual  a  man- 
ner, are  hardly  explicable  on  any  other  8upj>08ition.  Any  presentation  of  the  subject,  how- 
erer,  on  this  side  of  it,  would  require  an  analysis  of  evidence,  the  citation  and  compar'.Hon 
of  contemporary  writings,  and  the  i)roductiou  of  testimony,  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  forbid. 
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words  like  these,  appealing  to  the  most  violent  passions  of  men  al- 
ready inflamed  to  the  point  of  desperation.  It  was  an  emergency  to 
be  met  by  the  promptest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  cautions 
and  judicious  action.  Any  attempt  at  coercion  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  indeed,  where  was  any  instrument  of  coercion  to  be  found  ? 
If  his  personal  influence  was  not  sulficient  to  control  the  army,  there 
could  be  little  hoi)e  now  of  any  moilerate  measures. 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  the 
address,  they  were  made  the  subject  of  general  orders.  The  reputa- 
tion and  true  interest  of  the  armv,  the  Commander-in-chief  said, 
made  it  his  duty  to  avow  *"•  his  disapprobation  of  such  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings,'' though  he  was  '•'  fully  persuaded  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
officers  would  induce  them  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  such  an 
irregular  invitation.''  His  reliance,  nevertheless,  was  more  upon  his 
own  good  sense  than  theirs  ;  for  he  asked  that  the  representatives  of 
the  army  should  assemble  at  his  invitation  on  the  following  Saturday, 
the  loth,  instead  of  on  that  dav,  the  11th,  which  the  anonvmous 
call  had  named.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  address,  and  liis 
associate  conspirators,  was  thus  checkmateil.  The  meeting  of  Tues- 
day was  not  held  ;  four  days  of  calm  consideration  of  the  inflamma- 
tory ap}>eal  were  secured,  though  its  author  made  a  weak  attemj>t, 
during  those  four  days,  to  cover  his  own  defeat  by  a  second  address,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  Washington's  order  was  favorable,  and  meant 
to  be  favorable,  to  the  writer's  purjx)se. 

The  armv  had  only  to  wait  till  Saturday  to  know  the  truth.  The 
meetini'  was  opened  by  Washinj'ton  himself.  In  a  calm  but 
•«i<ir«*««  forcible  address,  he  answereil  every  statement  and  appeal  of 
the  anonymous  writer,  and  showed  how  unwise  and  mtem- 
perate  that  counsel  was  which  instigiited  a  rebellion  against  Con- 
gress. **  My  God  I  "  he  exclaimed,  *' what  can  this  writer  have  in 
view  by  recommending  such  measures  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the 
army  ?  Can  he  l>e  a  friend  to  this  country  ?  Rather  is  he  not  an  in- 
sidious  foe?  —  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the 
ruin  of  both  by  sowing  the  seeils  of  discord  and  separation  between 
the  civil  and  military  jx)wers  of  the  continent  ?  And  what  a  compli- 
ment does  he  pay  to  our  understandings,  when  he  recommends  meas- 
ures in  either  alternative  impracticable  in  their  nature?"'  Then  he 
urged  them  to  jxitience,  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  Congress  ;  he 
pledgeil  his  own  utmost  exertit»ns  on  their  behalf,  and  begged  theni 
to  *'give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and 
patient  virtue,  rising  suj>erior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  compli- 
cated sufferings." 

Washington  retired  when  his  speech  was  finished,  and  the  meeting 
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then  —  Major-general  Gates  presiding  as  senior  oflBcer  —  passed  a 
aeries  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  their  own  grievances,  as  had  been 
80  often  done  before,  but  avowing  their  confidence  in  Congress,  and 
declaring  that  the  army  viewed  with  abhorrence  and  rejected  with 
disdain  the  infamous  propositions  of  the  anonymous  address,  and  re- 
sented with  indignation  the  attempts  to  collect  the  officers  together 
hi  a  manner  totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order.  The 
crisis  was  over  ;  nor  was  it  among  the  least  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral^s  many  victories  that  by  his  energy  and  prudence  he  saved  the 
country  from  a  possible  revolt  that  would  have  threatened  its 
existence. 

Though  general  orders  announced,  a  few  days  later,  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  the  news  was  received  with  almost  ex-  cewauonof 
travagant  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  army  at  Newburgh,  *^o«"i»''««- 
there  were  months  of  weary  delay  before  actual  peace  was  de- 
clared and  all  the  worn-out  soldiers  were  permitted  to  return  to 
thfitli  homes.  Many  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  ;  but  the  whole  army  was  not  disbanded  till  December. 
The  question  of  pay  was  not  settled  without  much  discussion  and  dis- 
■^K>intnient,  but  it  gave  rise  to  no  further  trouble,  except  in  Phila- 
Upbia,  where  a  body  of  about  eighty  raw  recruits  mutinied,  and  took 
paMession  of  the  State  House.  Congress  adjourned  to  Princeton. 
Itfteen  hundred  troops  were  ordered  to  march  from  the  Hudson  to 
this  insurrection ;  but  before  they  reached  Pennsylvania  it 
ended. 

"On  the  25th  of  November,  New  York  wiis  evacuated  by  the  British, 
Viashington,  with  so  much  of  his  army  as  remained,  and 
QOfvemor  Clinton,  with  the  other  civil  officers  of  the  State,  of  New 
iMurching  in  to  take  possession.     On  the  4th  of  December, 
i'eeremony  of  less  pomp,  but  involving  far  deeper  feeling,  took  place 
Ife  Frannces*s  Tavern,  in  Broad  Street,  where  the  Commander-in-chief 
jNBted  with    his  companions  in  arms.     In    October,  he    had  taken 
kaVe  oi  his  army  in  an  affectionate  address ;  but  the  parting  now  was 
BMIDI  those  oflScers,  with  many  of  whom  he  had  been  in  the  farewell  to 
Moat  intimate  personal  as  well  as  official  relations.     Such  a  '»»«*™y' 
Mparation  could  not  be  without  great  emotion  on  both  sides.     '*  I 
oannot  come  to  each  of  you,"  he  said,  after  a  few  words  of  farewell, 
•to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and 
take  me  by  the  hand."     Not  another  word  was  spoken,  —  hardly  was 
mother  word  possible  at  such  a  parting  of  such  men.     On  the  23d  of 
the  same  month  he  returned  his  commission  to  Congress,  then  at  An- 
napolis, in  public  session. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  the  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
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at  Paris,  by  wliich  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  United  States  to 
l)e  "free,  sovereign,  and  independent." 

The  absence  of  a  solid  sovereignty  in  wliich  the  Commonwealths 
NKwiitjior  could  rest,  had  long  been  a  serious  injury  to  the  separate 
"'"°  States.     Each  had  its  own  interior  history,  its  institntions 

modified  if  not  produced  by  its  own  c i re n instances,  and  it  was  possi- 
ble for  this  individuality  to  assert  itself  finally  in  a  petty  sover- 
eignty. In  the  first  Congress,  Patrick  Henry  had  expressed  the 
larger  thought  which  was  at  work  :  "  The  distinctions  between  Vir- 
ginians, Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers,  and  New  Englanders  arc  no 
more.  I  am  not  a  Virginian  —  I  am  an  American."  But  tliis  was 
tile  inspiration  of  a  great  mind  at  a  great  moment.  The 
boundaries  of  the  colonies  still  existed,  and  in  the  slow  years 
of  the  war,  and  slower  years  of  the  peace  that  followed,  were  more 

sharply  defined. 
The  treaty  with 
Great  Britain 
had  fixed  as  the 
limits  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Gulf  of  Alex- 
ieo,  the  Missis- 
sippi River,'  anil 
the  Great  Lakes; 
Florida  being 
excepted,  as  be- 
longing to  Spain. 
The  western 
boundaries  of  the 
Southern  States, 
drawn  at  tlie 
great  river,  were 
political  bounda- 
ries only;  between  that  line  and  the  scattered  settlements  which 
reached  out  from  the  seacoast,  there  was  a  vast  and  almost  unex- 
plored region.  Pittsbui-g  was  an  advanced  military  post.  A  ti-.iil 
through  the  wilderness  extended  from  Johnson's  house  on  the  Mo- 
Iiawk  to  the  Great  I^alces. 

'  In  rrncing  out  this  bomiiiarv,  the  Minxouri  wns  coiisiiiereil  the  tiiftiii  branch  of  th« 
Mbvissippi,  aiid  tlie  line  CoJhiweil  up  that  Mri'niii,  But  fnmi  hick  uf  p\ph)nLlroii  bIkjui  llie 
beadwatcrH,  there  was  confusioti  a*  to  ihe  iiorthaest  hoiimliuy,  wliii'h  iii  fad  whs  uinleter- 
inineil.  There  wan  a  niniilar  rutiluaiun  an  to  tlie  nurthpiLtCeni  liuimrlnry,  uhiuli  wa.s  tint 
•ettltdtUI  1842, 
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The  Southern  States  had  somewhat  over  a  million  of  inhabitants^ 
while  the  Middle  States  and  New  England  divided  equally  between 
them  a  million  and  a  half.  Tlie  three  great  States  were  Virginia, 
with  its  400,000  inhabitants,  Pennsylviinia  and  Massachusetts,  each 
with  350,000.  But  the  character  and  influence  of  the  three  States 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  inherent  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  people  and  their  social  and  industrial  systems.  In  Virginia 
tliere  was  no  single  important  centre ;  but  large  plantations,  occupy- 
injjf  the  broad  lands  in  the  middle  and  eastern  portions,  gave  singular 
imp)rtance  to  particular  families.  The  Northern  traveller,  as  he 
moved  southward,  no  longer  saw  contiguous  villages  and  small,  well- 
cultivated  farms  along  the  road,  but  large,  ill-built,  isolated  houses, 
surrounded  with  groups  of  rude  shanties  or  log-huts  for  the  negro- 
quarters.  Within  he  found  the  rough  hospitality  of  a  people  with- 
out neighboi*s,  and  with  few  intellectual  resources  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  their  lives,  living  in  the  coarse  plenty  of  the  plantation, 
self-confident  in  tone,  and  overbearing  in  mannei-s  from  the  constant 
practice  of  petty  tyranny  over  their  helpless  slaves.  There  were  two 
classes  only,  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich.  And  already  the  soil  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  these  slave  States  showed  signs  of  exhaustion 
under  the  excessive  drain  of  the  tobacco  crop,  and  the  planters  were 
heavily  indebted  to  English  capitalists  and  merchants.  The  war  had 
stiiyed  the  collection  of  these  debts,  but  the  fear  lest  their  creditors 
should  force  their  claims  through  the  General  Government  made  the 
planters  suspicious  of  increasing  in  any  way  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Yet  the  half- feudal  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  neighboring  States, 
and  the  absence  of  any  pursuit  save  that  of  politics,  gave  their  lead- 
ing men  an  undue  influence  in  public  aifairs. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Philadelphia  was  the  chief  city  in  the 
country,  its  population  of  forty  thousand  being  double  that 
of  J^oston,  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  New  York.  ^  **" 
It  became  the  fashion,  shortly  after  this  date,  to  celebrate  public 
events  by  processions  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in  one  such 
pageant  in  Philadelphia,  nearly  fifty  distinct  trades  were  repre- 
sented ;  companies  existed  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  trades,  and  a  library  had  been  founded  fifty  years  before, 
chiefly  by  this  class.  Upon  the  solid  foundation  of  manufactures  and 
trade  had  been  built  a  society  living  in  comfort  and  ease,  and  the 
social  manners  of  the  city  marked  it  as  the  most  agreeable  on  the 
continent.  New  York  was  still  paralyzed  from  the  occupation  by  the 
British  and  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  New  England,  with  its  restless 
population  centering  about  seaports,  was  busy  with  ship-building  and 
with  the  coasting-trade,  which  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  its  best 
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market.  The  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  sent  vast  quan- 
tities of  lamber  to  the  seaboard  ;  and  Newport,  Providence,  and  the 
harbors  on  tlie  Connecticut  coast  drove  a  thriving  trade  with  the 
Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  On  the  return  of  p«-ace  the  markets  were 
flooded  with  British  goods,  and  the  courts  were  filled  with  suits  of 
British  creditors. 

The  policy  which  Great  Britain  had  so  long  maintained,  of  r^ard- 
ing  the  colonial  trade  as  existing  only  for  her  own  benefit,  could  not 


at  once  be  changed  ;  that  country  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  new  States,  and  the  Crown,  authorized  by  Parliament,  issued 
CdDnuFRHi  t"'o  proclamations,  the  fii-st  of  which  required  the  importa- 
'""'^-  tion  of  the  produce  of  tin;   United   States  to  be  committed 

either  to  British  vessels,  or  to  vessels  belonfiiiig  to  the  particular  State 
of  which  the  cargo  was  the  proiluce;  the  second,  with  special  reference 
to  the  West  Indies,  prohibited  .\mericiin  vessels  or  citizens  from  trad- 
ing to  the  Riitiah  colonies.  The  effect  was  threefold :  commercial 
treaties  with  other  nations  were  encouraged,  the  several  States  passed 
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olatiooa  conferring  large  power  on  Congreaa,  and  local  retaliatory 
«  were  passed,  all  tending  to  derange  cummercial  relations  and  to 
ensify  the  hati-ed  of  England.  But  the  unequal  operation  of  State 
ra  drove  commerce  from  one  port  to  another,  and  still  further  wi- 
led  the  breach  between  the  States.  Maryhtnd,  by  lower  duties, 
ned  the  commerce  of  Virginia.  Madison  had  been  suspicious  of  a 
>posed  measure  of  Hamilton's,  that  it  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
^e  Eastern  States ;  but  those  States  themselves  drove  away  com- 


^rcfl  by  retaliatory  regulations.  The  remedies  proposed,  while  look- 
f  sometimes  to  closer  alliances  with  neighboring  States,  were  all  in 
)  direction  of  conflict  of  interests  throughout  the  Union  ;  commer- 
I  leagues  were  formed  between  New  Jersey  und  Pennsylvaniii,  be- 
een  Vii^nia  and  Maryland,  and  a  competition  sprang  up  for  secur- 
;  trade  by  tlie  reduction  of  dutieM. 

All  the  while  the  balance  of  tr;tde  against  the  country  was 
(idly  increasing.  Within  two  yeai-s  after  peace  wiis  deelare<l,  the 
ue  of  goods  imported  from  England  into  the  United  States  whs 
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not  far  from  thirty  million  dollars,  while  the  exports  during  tlie 
same  time  were  only  between  eight  and  nine  inillions.  This  great 
influx  of  goods  cruuhed  the  feeble  iti an u facto rieti  which  had  been 
started  during  the  war,  and  drew  off  nearly  all  of  the  specie  which 
still  remained  behind  the  gri'at  volume  of  depreciated  paper  money. 
There  was  no  mint,  and  the  States  as  well  as  Congress  issued 
money.  In  April,  1783,  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was  e.*ti- 
mated  at  $42,000,000,  and  that  of  the  separate  States  at  *20,0(Ht.OOO. 


Congress  vainly  implored  the  States  to  provide  the  means  for  meetr 
ing  its  debts.  England  held  by  her  policy  of  monopoly,  and  more- 
over made  the  ditticulty  of  collecting  debts  due  from  American  mer- 
chants to  her  citizens  a  further  excuse  for  delayJTig  cumplianee  with 
the  provisiiin  of  the  ti-eaty  of  peace  which  called  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  frontier  posts.  The  disorg-aniwHl  state  of  the  country  aronsed 
A  belief  in  England  that  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain  was  not  impossible. 

Congress  was  alre:idy  making  use  of  the  publii'  lands  for  settling 
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the  claims  of  its  creditors,  and  among  these  creditors  the  soldiers  of 
the  late  army  held  preference.     A  movement  at  once  began,  which 
for  a  liundred  years  has  been  changing  the  face  of  tlie  country.    Wash- 
ington held  lands  in  the  West,  and  made  a  journey  toward  tlie  more 
remote  of  his  possessions,  his  mind  full  of  schemes  whicli  took  shape 
in  the  Potomac  and  James  River  companies.    Timothy  Pickering,  who 
had  thought  of  buying  wild  lands  in  V^ermont,  was  tempted  rather  by 
the  reports  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Ohio,  and  in  company  with  many 
officers  of  the  army,  devised  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  —  '•  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
State  to  form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution."*   The  plan  formed  by  that  company  of  officers  in   nam-eof 
camp  at  Newburgh,  though  crude  and  incomplete,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  steps  in  that  series  of  popular  and  legislative  acts  w^hich 
iHHied  finally  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  one  political  institution  whicli  claimed  to  hold  the  country 
together —  the  Congress  of  Delegates  —  was  losing  its  power  u\vikne^8  of 
and  reputation  with  astonishing  celerity.^  '•  Is  it  not  among  ^'°"k''«^^ 
the  most  unaccountable  things  in  nature,''  wrote  Washington  to 
Grayson,  July  26,  1786,  "  that  the  representation  of  a  great  country 
should  generally  be  so  thin  as  not  to  be  able  to  execute  the  functions 
of  government?"  Congress  was  frequently  compelled  to  adjourn 
for  want  of  a  quorum.  The  States,  in  their  jealousy  of  one  another, 
dreaded  a  phantom  power  in  Congress,  and  exercised  their  ingenuity 
in  sending  their  delegates  instructions  which  repeatedly  blocked  the 
measures  of  the  General  Government. 

Jefferson  had  been  sent  as  Commissioner  to  France,  John  Adams 
as  Minister  to  England  in  1786,  and  the  relations  with  Spain  Foreign  re- 
were  negotiated  by  Jay,  the  new  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af-  ^**'«'"''- 
fairs  at  home.  Jefferson  w^as  impeded  by  his  own  free-trade  theories, 
and  by  his  disagreement  with  Congress  ;  Jay  was  embarrassed  by  the 
claims  of  Spain  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  Adams 
had  to  contend  against  the  obvious  failure  of  separate  States  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  imbecility  of  Congress, 
joined  to  the  determination  of  England  to  maintain  her  monopoly 
of  the  sea,  made  it  seem  impossible  for  Adams  to  make  any  headway 
in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty.     The  United  States  acquired  no 

1  The  president  of  Conpress,  Richard  Heury  I>ee,  wrote  to  Samuel  AdaniH,  imder  date 
of  November  18,  1784  :  "  It  is  now  eigliteen  days  since  Conjjress  ought  to  have  asMCinblcd 
here  [Trenton],  and  a»  yet  we  have  but  five  States  ;  and  it  surprises  nie  that  these  Hvc  are 
toQtherD ;  none  but  the  worthy  Dr.  Holton,  from  your  State,  being  yet  arrived  from  tlie 
eastward,  whence  formerly  we  used  to  derive  much  punctuality,  alacrity,  and  judicious 
despatch  of  public  business.  And  yet  there  are  many  subjects  of  great  importance,  that 
demand  the  speedy,  temperate,  wise,  aud  lirm  discussion  of  Congress.'' 
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respect  aa  a  nation.  "  The  most  remarkable  thing,"  wrote  Adams, 
"  in  the  King's  speech  and  the  debates  is,  that  the  King  and  every 
member  of  each  house  has  entirely  forgotten  that  there  is  any  such 
place  upon  tlie  earth  as  the  United  States  of  America.  We  appear 
to  be  considered  as  of  no  consequence  at  all  in  the  scale  of  tlie 
world."  Washington  summed  up  the  situation  a  few  montlis  later, 
when  he  wrote:  "Without  them  [(.  i^.,  adequate  powers]  we  stand 
in  n  ridiculous  point  of  view  in  the  e_vea  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
with  whom  we  are  attempting  to  enter  into  connnercial  treaties, 
without  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  who  must  see  and 
feel  that  the  Union,  or  the  States  individually,  are  sovereigns,  as 
best  suits  tlieir  purposes ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  one  nation  to-ilay, 
and  tliirteen  to  mormw." 

The  dangera  at  home  were  even  greater.  Not  only  were  the  States 
iBtcrni]  arrayed  against  Congress  whenever  their  local  intert-sts 
iiuubtw.  seemed  in  je<)pardy.  hut  popular  conventions  and  m-ighbor- 
hoixl  meetings  began  to  arrogate  authority.  "  Bodies  of  men,"  wrote 
Samuel  Adams  in  April, 
1784,  '■  under  any  denom- 
ination whatever,  who 
convene  themselves  with 
a  design  to  deliberate  up- 
on and  adopt  measures 
which  are  cognizable  by 
legislatures  only,  will,  if 
continued,  soon  bring  leg- 
islatures to  contempt  and  dissolution."  Washington  again,  in  ITHti, 
wrote  with  warning  to  his  nephew  Huslu'od  against  societies  formed 
in  Virginia  for  the  indirect  nianagement  of  public  affairs :  "  Six-ie- 
ties.  nearly  similar  to  such  as  you  speak  of,  have  lately  been  formed 
in  Massachusetts;  but  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Why,  they 
have  declared  the  Senate  useless,  many  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion unnecessary,  ."alaries  of  public  oHicei's  burthensonie.  etc.  To 
point  out  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  if  any  existed,  in  a  decent 
way,  was  proper  enough  ;  but  they  have  iloue  more.  They  first  vote 
the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  present  circumstance  of  the  State,  oppres- 
sive, and  next,  by  violence,  stop  them,  which  has  occasioned  a  verv 
solemn  proilaniation  and  ap]>eal  from  the  (rovernor  to  the  people. 
You  uniy  say  no  such  matters  are  in  contemplation  by  your  society. 
Grunted.  A  snow-ball  gathers  by  rolling."  The  power  issuing  from 
the  people  was  being  reclaimed  by  them  individually,  from  lack  of  a 
supreme  authority  iu  which  the  incomplete  fragments  of  the  state 
could  rest. 
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The  indications  of  this  extreme  logic  of  local  soTereignty  were 
many  and  frequent.  When  the  authority  of  the  Government  was 
weakened  over  the  old  States,  it  waa  to  he  expected  that  the  frontier 
would  show  more  open  independence.  In  the  Wyoming  t'ountry  of 
Pennsylvania  there  had  been  a  long-continued  dispute  between  the 
PennaylvaJiia  Government  and  tliat  of  Connecticut,  which  Inul  sent 
emigrants  to  occupy  the  wilderness.  Tlie  boundaries  and  respect- 
ive rights  of  the  States  were  open  questions  then  ;  but  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  Wyoming  i-ountry  was  under  Pennsylvania's  juris- 
diction. There- 
Dpon  the  SUiie 
claimed  that  tlie 
settlers  from 
Connecticut 
couhl  hold  their 
lands  only  under 
fresh  titUs.  I'he 
settlers,  well 
used  by  long  con- 
troversy to  a  re-  "otur  ot  1794. 

belliuus  attitude,  took  up  arms  and  lesiilved  to  form  a  new  State,  but 
were  suppressed  as  riotei-s. 

The  western  eounties  of  North  Carolina  net   up  an  independent 
Government,  oi^nizing  themselves  into  the  State  of  Frank- 
land.     Tliere  arose  at  once  a  local  quarrel.     The  portion  o"nii!" 
of    Virginia    which    afterwards    became    Kentucky   set   np 
similar  claims  to  independence.      Maine,  a  province  of   Massachu- 
setts, struggled  for  a  weparate  governuient,   and  finally   in   Massa- 
chusetts the  disorganizing  and   rebellious  elements  broke  out  into 
formal  and  armed  insurrection.     The  accumulation  of  debts  g,t^j,;  r,. 
rendered  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  minds  of  many,  mere  """""■ 
"engines  of  destruction;"  the  increasing  distress  in  private  affairs, 
the  depression  in  commeix'e,  and  the   burden  of   Federal  taxation, 
swelled  the  popular  discontent.     The  old  methods  of  opposition  to 
British  tyranny  were  resumed  in  this  new  opposition  to  what  was 
imagined  to  be  Federal  tyranny.     Jjocal  conventions  were  held,  and 
committees  formed,  and  the  movement  was  spreading  into  the  neigh- 
boring States.'     Congress   ordered   troops   to   be   raised,  pretending 


1  "The  nnnilwr  of  these  people  imioiinW  in  Mi«'.i<.liii«.tw  to  ftboiil 

:  one  fifth  pRrt  ot 

KTrml  popatuas  coantiiv,  aoii  to  them  iii;iy  be  colli'dvl  pcopK-  of  nmila 

r  Ji'iiiiraetitsfroin 

thr  SUWH  of  Rhode  lalaDd.  ComiiTticut,  mi.l  New  nflniiishirc.  «i  «s  lo 

ron^'tilnte  n  body 

■hpy  are  cliicfly  <if 

tke  yoniiB  •nd  active  port  of  th.^  romniunlty."  —  Knox  to  Washi.i^-u 

m,  in    Writingiof 
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that  they  were  for  seiTice  againet  the  Korthweateni  IiidianB.  Fortu- 
nately the  Government  of  Maesachusetts  had  a  mail  of  force  at  its 
head  in  Governor  Bowdoin.     At  Worvester  and  at  Springfield  an 


attempt  was  mnde  to  jnevent  the  sitting  of  the  Courts,  and  at  the 
latter  place  was  ludicrously  unsuccessful.'     Here  also  the  insui^nt.i 

I  "  Previniiii  lo  Shnvc  ii|>|ii!iirinf;  at  llic  lieml  cif  nii  arnipcl  mob.  no  rnlleil,  an  nttpinpl  ku 
made  to  stop  ilie  cuiina  of  jui<livi-.  A  i-nurt  niui  to  lie  1i<?lit  ut  Sj>riii|;tield  ;  a  few  warm 
pftrlieans  liail  asspiiiliK-il  nluiit  llie  coiirl-liimsi',  in  [iliiiii  Mi:1ii  of  ihe  i>l<l  brick  Kbool-houM, 
where  I  Atteliclcil  achoul.  niiri  from  tiiy  wimbms  siiw  nil  lliat  hm  iwin);  on.  Mr.  ShpriH 
Porter,  with  \m  inaignia  of  office  nud  iiidv-nrn)^.  prewded  the  jiulire"* ;  miii  "hen  the  Sheriff 
came  to  the  door-steps,  wlik-li  hnif  breii  mken  [lossi'iisioii  of  by  ilw  inobiUtj,  lie  simg  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  ■  Ck'ar  the  v,-Hy  for  ihe  roiut ! '  Bill  tliH  |i:irty  in  [loBsessiou  did  not 
biirlp>  an  inch,  until  the  Sberill  dreiv  forth  hi*  i.'li'"'""S-'  "wiril  ""il  made  neveral  bold  and 
GutiitiK  thrusiB  iijioti  the  naked  iiir.  At  thia  moment  a  rouni;  man  full  of  leal  stepped  for- 
ward, seized  the  leader  by  tiie  collar,  and  drew  liim  forth.  The  others  cai'B  way,  the  court 
entered,  o]>ened.  and  closed  in  dne  form,  Oys!  The  two  |ierH>>iii>  clenched  each  other, 
rou^h  and  tnmble.  and  both  rolled  into  the  brook,  which  pa.-uiisl  under  the  court-honie,  1 
had  looked  on  with  intense  interest,  but  couhl  no  loncer  lealsl  the  impuUc,  but  sung  out, 
'  Master,  tbey  are  at  it ! '  detaching  my  hat  from  the  pcj;,  wiiliout  leave  or  license,  and 
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threatened  the  arsenal,  under  the  lead  of  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been 
a  capbiin  in  the  Continental  army.  The  State  militia,  under  General 
Lincoln,  drove  the  rebels  from  Springfield  to  Petersham,  and  finally 
dispersed  them.  At  Exeter,  N.  H.,  two  hundred  armed  men  had  as- 
sailed the  Assembly  and  demanded  the  emission  of  paper  money  as 
a  relief  from  unendurable  burdens.  They  held  the  legislative  cham- 
ber for  a  day,  but  gave  way  at  the  appearance  of  formidable  oppo- 
sition. 

That  the  difficulties  of  the  country  sprang  from  the  lack  of  a  close 
and  authoritative  union  in  which  all  the  members  could  rest,  was 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  At  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from 
Marv'land  and  Virginia,  at  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of 

'        .  .  MoTement 

reerulating  the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Poto-  toward 

r>  f=>  ^  X  .  Union. 

mac,  a  convention  of  the  States  was  suggested.  Five  States 
sent  commissioners  to  Annapolis  in  September,  1786.  Alexander 
Ilannlton,  who  had  foreseen  this  necessity  six  years  before,  proposed 
a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  '^  to  take 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  to  devise  such 
further  provision  as  shall  appear  to  theni  necessary  to  render  the 
constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union,  and  to  report  sucli  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  State,  will  effectually  pro- 
vide for  the  same."  ^  A  memorial  signed  by  Governor  Dickinson, 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  addressed  to  the  legislatures  represented 
by  the  Commissioners.  .  Virginia  at  once  responded  in  a  grave  and 
noble  address,  which  recognized  the  crisis  and  accepted  the  proposed 
measure.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  Delaware 
followed.  In  Congress  the  party  which  feared  the  consolidation  of 
power  was  in  the  ascendancy  ;  but  it  finally  assented  to  a  conven- 
tion, provided  it  confined  itself  to  "the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  revising  the  articles  of  Confederation."  Delegates  were  elected 
from  the  other  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  and  the  instructions 
given,  or  the  character  of  the  men  elected,  foreshadowed,  in  some 
degree,  the  probable  result  of  the  important  labor  on  which  they 
were  about  to  enter. 

rusihed  out  of  the  school  to  see  the  whole  fun  and  mingle  with  the  crowd.    The  master  and 
whole  posfle  of  urchins  soon  followed."  —  Daniel  Stebbins,  in  the  American  Pioneer,  i.,  385. 
1  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  iii.,  166. 
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—  I'opularDii 

Thk  Convention  met  iit  PIiil:ulol|.l»iu,  on  tlie  14tli  of  May.  1787, 
adjouriiGii  from  day  to  day  until  enough  delegates  were  |)i-o»ci)t  for  or- 
ganization, itiid  begun 
to  work  on  tlie  2;'itli 
day    of    the    same 
inotitli.     It  met  in  the 
.■hamher     where     the 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
liendence    had     lieen 
signed.      'Die    chair 
nliioh  had  been  fille<l 
I   by  I'evton  Kaudolpli, 
when     Johnson    of 
Maryland    had   nom- 
inated   the   Com- 
mander-in-Chii^f      of 
the  army  in  177(>;  by 
John  Hancock,  when  presiding  over  the  Continental  Congress  wliich 
alGrmed    the   tmlependenco   of  tJie  Stiites ;   and   by    Henry 
iknnitbe     I.anrens.  when  tlie  Articles  of  Confedenition  were  xigned, 
was   taken   now   hy   the   delegate   from   Virginia,    (icorge 
Washington.    Many  of  these  men  iissemhled  in  Independence  Hall 
had  been  members  of  the  old  Continental  Congress  or  of  succeeding 
ones.     Those  who  had  achieved  independence  were  still  loaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion.      I^augdou,  (jicrry,  iSlierman,  Franklin,  Morris,  Clymer, 
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Wilson,  Read,  Wythe,  Dickinson,  Daniel  Carroll,  were  in  this  Con- 
vention. With  these  were  others  of  national  note,  including  two 
young  men  who  were  to  have  preeminence  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion —  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison. 

The  members  represented  two  unformed  imrties ;  yet  as  the  Con- 
stitution slowly  issued  out  of  the  contest  of  debate,  the  very  names 
by  which  these  parties  were  called  seemed  finally  to  be  transposed. 
The  rules  of  the  body  having  been  determined,  including  one  enjoining 
secrecy,  and  one  giving  a  vote  to  each  State,  lljindolph  of  Virginia 
submitted  fifteen  resolutions,  proposing  a  national  legislature  of  two 
bninches,  a  national  executive,  Jind  a  national  judiciary  embracing 
grades  of  courts.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  brought  in  a  similar 
but  more  elaborate  plan.  Both  plans  were  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  The  Virginia  plan,  as  it  was  called,  gathered  The  Virginia 
to  itself  those  in  favor  of  the  national  government.  Its  fun-  **^" 
(lamental  proposition  was  finally  embodied  in  the  first  resolution 
adopted  :  ''  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  (Committee  that 
a  national  government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
Legislative,  Judiciary,  and  Executive.''  The  debate  was  chiefly  upon 
two  points,  —  the  power  of  the  (Jeneral  (fovornment  to  coerce  the 
States,  and  that  representatio?i  in  Congress  should  be  proj)orti(me(l  to 
population.  The  one  gave  Congress  an  unquestioned  supremacy  ; 
the  other  referred  all  power  directly  to  the  j)eople. 

The  resolutions  were  re-committed  to  the  Convention  on  the  13th 
of  June.  Two  days  later  Patterson  of  New  Jersey  presented  The  Jcmej 
resolutions  of  the  minority.  They  maintained  that  the  Con-  ''**°* 
vention  was  only  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  accordance 
with  the  call  of  Congress ;  hence  the  Jersey  plan,  as  it  was  called, 
contemplated  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  ( -ongress,  without  any 
radical  change  in  the  principles  of  the  Confederation,  recognizing  the 
States  as  both  equal  to  each  other  and  sui)erior  to  the  Confedemtion. 
Those  who  supported  this  plan  were  at  first  called  the  Fed(»ral 
party,  favoring  a  federal  or  league  govemment ;  the  supporters  of  the 
Virginia  plan  were  known  as  Anti-federalists.  Patterson's  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  at  on<fe  Kutledge, 
seconded  by  Hamilton,  moved  a  recommitment  of  the  Virginia  reso- 
lutions which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Convention,  so  that  the  two 
plans  might  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  Virginia  resolutions, 
by  being  first  on  the  floor,  had  the  advantage  at  the  start.  The  op- 
ponents could  now  rally  about  an  equally  concrete  plan.  The  larger 
States  naturally  favored  the  first,  which  based  representation  u|)on 
population  ;  the  smaller  favored  the  other,  which  gave  but  om*  house 
and  an  equality  of  power  to  the  States,  irrespective  of  |X)puIation. 
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Hamilton  brouglit  in  a  propoBition  of  his  own,  which  went  beyond 
the  Virginia  resolutioiiB  in  providing  for  a  centralized  power,  ratlier 
OB  a  well-defiiied  criticism  of  those  plans  which  were  before  the  Con- 
vention tlian  as  tin  independent  syetem.  Back  of  ull  the  discussions 
lay  the  considemtion  tliat  if  the  work  of  the  Convention  eliould  he 
accepted,  it  woiihl  not  he  as  the  triumph  of  a  party,  but  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  practical  difHculties,  the  very  existence  of  which  liad  ciillt-d 
the  Convention  into  existence.  When  the  Constitution  shoiihl  Ih> 
presented  to  the  Sbites  for  ratification,  the  question  would  turn 
upon  ita  principles,  not  upon  any  abstract  consideration  of  tlie  powfi- 
of  the  convention  framing  it.  Hence  the  great  questions  which  dividiil 
the  Convention  were  settled, 
not  by  f<)n.'ing  the  will  of 
the  niajt>rity,  which  would 
liiive  licen  only  ii  barren  vii-- 
tory  of  debute,  but  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  comniou  ground 
which  sliould  give  a  pniutical 
trial  to  the  controversy  at 
issue,  liy  giving  the  States 
an  ocpml  representation  in 
the  Senate,  and  assenting  to 
the  fatal  compromise  of  jter- 
mitting  three  fifths  of  the 
slaves  to  be  cnnntfd  in  forui- 
\.-H  ing  the  Imsis  of  popular  i-eji- 
1^':  resentation  in  the  House, 
tiie  Convention  transferred 
the  questions  which  agitated 
Aioirdo'  Himittor..  thcui  to  otlicr  ureuas  and  to 

later  days.  It  accouiplislietl 
its  work  of  providing  a  bond  of  union  under  which,  if  the  people 
aoceptetl  it,  the  whole  country  might  organize  mid  present  a  single 
front  to  the  world. 

On  Momlay,  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitution,  finally 
Th*ron.ii.  agreed  u|)on,  was  signed  by  the  delegates —  Gerry  of  Mas- 
luiian.  Hachusett*,  and  Kdmund  Itiindolph  and  Mason  of  Virginia, 
alone  withholding  their  signatures  —  and  submitteil  to  Congress,  which 
in  turn  called  upon  the  States  in  separate  conventions  to  act  uiK»n  the 
instrument,  the  acceptance  of  nine  States  being  requisite  before  it  <-ould 
be  declared  adopted.  The  debates,  which  hud  been  secret,  were  now 
renewed,  not  only  iii  the  several  Stute  conventions  but  in  the  pnbhc 
pi-ess  and  by  every  fireside.     The  discussions  of  the  winter  of  1787—88 
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were  the  political  education  of  Americans.  The  series  of  papers 
which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  "  The  Federalist  "  present 
the  defence  of  the  Constitution  by  those  who  had  most  to  do  with  its 
formation.  The  name,  which  now  became  the  name  of  the  party 
maintaining  national  as  distinguished  from  confederate  principles, 
indicates,  in  spite  of  its  anomalous  application,  the  spirit  of  the  domi- 
nant party.  The  contest  was  over  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central 
government ;  and  those  who  tliought  this  tlie  paramount  need  of  the 
eounti"v  took  the  name  of  Frderalists  as  the  distinction  between  them- 
selves  and  those  who  would  have  made  State  authority  supreme.  As 
the  positive,  siggi-essive,  and  structural  party,  they  threw  upon  the 
op{>08ition  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  negative  title  of  Anti-federal- 
ista,  a  name  which  was  accepted  unwillingly,  and  finally  left  behind 
when  those  who  had  borne  it  found  themselves  in  j)ower. 

The  opposition  to  the  Constitution  was  mainly  in  the  large  States. 
In  the  smaller  States  it  was  quickly  seen  that  their  only  hope  of  se- 
curity was  in  a  general  government  so  defined  that  the  assumption 
of  iindut^  power  by  the  larger  Statics  would  be  restrained  by  the 
Const itntion  and  the  laws.  Various  conventions  tried  hard  to  evade 
the  naked  issue,  and  to  put  limitations  u|)on  their  consent.  North 
Carolina  drew  up  amendments,  and  made  ln'r  assent  conditional 
upon  their  acceptance  ;  Massachusetts,  giving  a  bare  majority,  strongly 
recommended  certain  amendments,  and  other  States  followed  her  ex- 
ample. One  by  one  the  States  fell  into  line,  until  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1788,  New  Hampshire,  the  ninth  State,  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion. Two  conventions  were  still  in  session  at  that  date  in  the  im- 
portant States  of  Virginia  and  New  York.  When  on  the  2r)th  of  the 
same  month  Virginia  ratified,  it  was  under  the  supposition  that  her 
vote  had  finally  decided  the  result.  The  vote  was  not  reached  with- 
out a  hard  struggle.  The  ratification  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  ten  in  a  convention  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  wjis 
hampered  with  several  proposed  amendments  and  a  bill  of  rights. 

The  New  York  Convention  was  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie  while 
Congress  was  sitting  in  New  York.  But  all  interest  centred  about 
the  Convention.  The  imjx)rt{mt  geographical  position  of  the  State, 
and  the  dawning  commercial  greatness  of  her  chief  port,  made  her 
decision  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  opponents  of  ratification, 
ably  led  by  Clinton  and  Lansing  and  Smith,  fought  bitterly  to  the 
last.  Against  them  stood  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  behind  him 
was  a  strong  popular  opinion.  The  unceasing  activity  of  Hamilton, 
and  his  persuasive  eloquence,  gave  the  contest  a  dramatic  interest. 
The  opposition  yielded  inch  by  inch,  taking  its  stand  finally  on  a 
conditional  acceptance.     There  the  last  struggle  came,  and  a  major- 
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ity  of  two  was  giveu  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  linal  decision 
wait  reached  on  the  20tli  of  July,  when  the  Constitution  wiis  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twenty-seven.  Tlie  man  who  at  tlie  age  of 
thirty-one  had  acliieved  tiiis  victorv,  returned  to  liis  seat  in  Congress 
in  New  York,  and  presented  tlte  result  of  thf  Convention's  work,  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  Convention  the  city  had  been  in  a  tumult  of 
!i|ipvi-hfTisioii  jiiid  iintioipiiliiiti ; 
u|Jon  the  reieijit  of  the  news,  it 
bi-okf  out  into  clamorous  rejoic- 
ing, and  on  the  return  of  Hauiil- 
tiiu  K  great  festival  was  held, 
'i'lie  ratification  was  celebratefl 
by  a  joyous  procession  of  traders, 
Dicrchanls,  artisans,  and  profex- 
sional  men,  in  which  baunera  bore 
the  mingled  names  of  Waabingtoii 


and    Hiimilton,   wliile   the   I-'ederid   , 
Hamiltfin.  a   frigate  fully  manned,  was  [jW 
borne  on  wheels,  its  cannon  saluting  and  receiving  salutes  through- 
out llie  couim!  of  the  jKigeant. 

Tlie  iirst  Congress  juisembled  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March, 
ii»uiniim-  I'HIt.  but  it  was  II  month  before  a  qiionim  could  be  oli- 
wlllblne-  tained.  and  the  government  was  not  fairly  organized  until 
•""  the  30lh  of  April.     The  votes  of  the  presidential  electors 

had  been  counted,  and   the  unaniraons  first  choice  was  for  George 
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W^ashington.  Of  the  other  candidates,  John  Adams  received  the 
largest  number,  thirty-four  out  of  sixty-nine,  and  was  declared  Vice- 
president.  Washington  was  notified  of  his  election  by  a  special 
messenger  sent  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  days  later 
he  set  out  for  the  seat  of  government.^  His  journey  to  New  York 
was  through  files,  as  it  were,  of  uncovered  heads,  and  when,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  upon  the  balcony  of  the  hall 
in  which  Congress  was  assembled,  the  vast  concourse  before  him 
maintained  a  religious  silence.  Services  liad  been  held  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  and  after  the  delivery  of  his  inaugural  speech, 
thf  President  went  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  prayers  were 
read  by  Bishop  Provoost.  In  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliant  with 
illuminations  and  fireworks. 

The  work  which  most  needed  to  be  done  pertained  immediately 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hamilton,  Hamilton  as 
strongly  recommended  by  Morris,  and  proved  by  his  own  S^e'^rmi-"' 
essays  to  be  the  fit  man  for  the  place,  was  appointed  to  "^^• 
the  office,  and  his  extraordinary  aclministrative  power  was  at  once 
employed  in  organizing  the  department  with  such  eompleteness  of 
detail  that  subsequent  officers  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  mod- 
ify his  plans  in  any  essential  particular.  An  incredible  number  of 
minor  affairs  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  bv  Couf'ress,  or  intro- 
duced  by  his  own  fertile  brain,  —  as  the  sale  of  public  lands,  naviga- 
tion laws,  regulation  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  purchase  of  West 
Point,  establishment  of  revenue  cutters,  number  and  condition  of 
light-houses,  petitions  for  claim  and  relief,  plans  for  collecting  the 
revenue,  and  various  legal  questions  growing  out  of  the  hitherto  con- 
fused relations  of  government  and  people. 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  however,  was  that  suggested  by  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  September  21,  1789, 
ten  days  after  Hamilton  received  his  commission,  in  which  he  wa« 
called  upon  to  report  such  measures  as  he  should  deem  expedient  for 
providing  for  the  national  debt  and  sustaining  the  public  credit.    The 
debt  of  the  Confederation,  including  the  interest  arrears,  amounted  to 
fifty-four  millions ;    the  debts  of   the  States,  incurred    for 
general  objects,  amounted  to  twenty-six  millions.     Between  mem  in 
January  and   November,   1789,   the    public   securities   rose 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1790,  when  Hamil- 

*  On  the  day  of  his  departure  he  wrote  in  liis  Diarv  :  "  About  ten  o'clock  I  hade  adieu 
to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ;  and,  with  a  mind  oppressed 
with  more  anxious  and  painful  8enM<ation8  than  I  have  \vord8  to  express,  set  out  for  New 
York  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomps<m  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  with  the  best  disposition 
to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its 
expectations." 
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ton  made  his  report,  advanced  still  higher.  The  means  which  he 
proposeil  was,  biiefly,  to  fund  the  entire  debt,  issuing  new  certificates. 
ITie  whole  principle  of  Hamilton *s  measure  was  an  emphatic  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  new  Federal  Government  was  the  organic  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  confederation,  assuming  all  ite  obligations  and  pro- 
viding, as  that  could  not,  for  their  discharge. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  subject  was  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts.  Again  the  two  great  parties  divide<l  upon  this  qu»  s- 
tion.  Hamilton  and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  in  favor 
of  their  assumption.  '  The  opposition,  acting  upon  various  grounds, 
but  resting  finally  upon  State  supremacy,  maintained  a  solid  front 
not  easily  secured  on  any  less  vital  point.  They  understooil  the  im- 
mense cohesive  power  which  lay  in  the  assumption.^  The  Federal 
Political  P'^rty  was  in  the  minority ;  but  as  the  special  upholder  of 
"*'*****  tiie  new  Government  it  was  the  more  forcible  and  deter- 
mined. The  Anti-federal  party  was  in  the  majority;  when  it  could 
act  in  concert  it  could  defeat  the  m<»asures  of  the  minority ;  but  the 

Jl  veiy  con- 

/7)      '    /  C^^^  7  ystitution 

{n^i?n.^x^^  cyL^e^^'^^y^yc^Z^e^^   of  the  par. 

^^  ^  tv  as  the 

Signature  of  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

aggivgate 
of  representatives  of  various  local  interests,  made  it  lack  cohesion. 
But  the  lines  of  party  were  not  yet  firmly  fixed.  Madison,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  writers  in  the  *'  Federalist,'' 
was  a  leader  now  among  those  opposed  to  assumption.  The  question 
at  issue  was  seen  by  Hamilton  to  be  vital.  He  was  once  defeated, 
but  gained  success  by  a  political  maiupuvn*.  Men  who  opposed  as- 
sumption were  still  more  eager  to  secure  certain  local  ends.  The 
question  of  the  seat  of  national  government  was  one  appealing  to 
some  of  these  men  with  gnat  force  —  especially  to  the  Virginians ; 
and  Virginia,  having  a  greatly  reduced  State  debt,  was  opposed  to 
assumption.  White  and  Lee,  from  that  State,  under  Hamilton's  iii- 
flue?ice,  changed  their  votes  in  consideration  that  Hamilton  and  Rob- 
ert Morris  should  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  upon  the  banks  of  the  l*otoma(;.  By  this  bargain,  Ham- 
ilton gained  his  point. 

In  1791,  Hamilton  carried  another  measure  for  the  relief  of  govern- 
ment from  financial  embarrassment.     There  were  at  the  time   but 

'  "  A  j:re;iter  thoiijrht  than  this  of  iisMunptioti."  naiil  Stone,  of  M:irvhin<l,  an  Anti-fctler- 
alist,  **  had  never  bven  <lcvis<Ml  hy  man,  anil  if  put  into  execution,  wonhl  prove  to  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Government  a  wail  of  adamant,  impregnable  to  any  attempt  on  ittf  fabric  or  opera- 
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three  banks  in  the  country  —  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New  York, 
and  one  in  Boston.  These  were  all  State  institutions.  He  The  Nation- 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which,  under  "^  *>*"*'• 
private  direction,  was  yet  to  serve  the  Goverament,  by  making  it 
owner  of  one  fifth  of  the  capital  stock  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  a 
preferred  borrower  to  the  same  amount.  The  subscriptions  were  to 
be  paid,  one  quarter  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  three  quarters  in  the  six- 
per-cent.  certificates  of  the  national  debt.  This  measure  was  also 
the  signal  for  fresh  antagonism  between  the  two  nascent  parties,  but 
the  division  took  place  mainly  upon  sectional  grounds ;  the  planting 
States  opposing  it,  the  commercial  States  favoring  it,  and  gaining  the 
point.  The  establishment  of  the  bank  gave  occasion  for  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  strengthening  of  public  credit;  for  the  whole 
number  of  shares  offered  was  taken  up  in  two  houi-s. 

The  borrowing  of  money,  however,  could  be  but  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  permanent  i»rot«:tiTe 
means  of  support.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  made  '•""^ 
a  uniform  tariff  possible,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  was  to 
piss  a  tariff  bill.  I'he  measure  was  necessarily  temporary,  and  it 
was  not  until  1791  that  Hamilton  made  his  great  report  upon  manu- 
factures, in  which  he  took  ground  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
protection  as  the  only  one  he  thought  possible  in  that  stage  of  na- 
tiunal  life  and  in  the  condition  then  of  the  civilized  world. 

He  proposed  the  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  from 
duties,  prohibition  of  rival  articles,  and  other  methods  which  taken 
together  were  to  comprise  '*  one  great  American  System,  superior  to 
the  control  of  transatlantic  force  or  influence,  and  able  to  dictate  the 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  World."  ^  A  bill  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  this  report  was  passed  P^ebruary  9,  1782. 
The  power  of  a  sovereign  state  was  also  exercised  in  the  coining  of 
money,  and  a  mint  was  established.  A  bill  had  also  passed,  impos- 
ing a  duty  upon  imported  and  domestic  spirits,  for  the  purjjose  of 
bringing  the  revenue  up  to  the  required  point. 

There  were  circumstances  in  the  times  which  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  American  enterprise.     The  French  Cirovernment,  in  1787, 

■m         t  i*A  •  •.*  •    ^t  Coaimerce. 

issued  a  decree  placing  American  citizens  commercially  on 
the  same  footing  with  Frenchmen,  and  admitting  American  produce 
free  of  duty  ;  and  as  France  had  a  free-trade  treaty  with  P^ngland, 
this  act  practically  nullified  British  hostility  to  American  oomm<»rce. 
Then  a|K)n  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and  England, 
the  cjirrying  trade  of  the  world  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  and  an    immense  stimulus  was  given  to  the  ex|X)rtiition   of 

*  Report  of  the.  Secretary  of  ihf.  Trensurtf  of  the  United  States  on  the  Subject  of  Manufiictnres, 
prttenUd  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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American  produce.  The  trade  with  t)ie  West  Indies,  which  England 
bad  man  ceil  vf  red  to  keep  in  her  own  ha'nda.  became  ulmuttt  wliolljr 
American.  French  ships  could  not  eafely  trade  there.  SjuiniHh  trade 
wa«  carried  on  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  even  English  merchantit 
found  it  Kufer  to  employ  American  bottoms.  At  this  time  arosf 
also  those  great  commercial  houses  which  sought  out  and  held  the 
China  and  East  Indian  trade,  and  American  commerce  nurtured  a 
bold  and  hardy  race  oF  seamen  who  united  mercnittile  sugiicity  with 
courage,  honesty,  and  enterprise.' 

During  tlris  period  one  iiidustrj'  rec-eived  an  extraordinary  ami 
momentous  impetus.  The  ex- 
p()rt  of  cotton  in  1792  was  only 
138,il2K  iK>uiuls;  in  1795  it  had 
riwn  to  (i.27M"".  So  little  at- 
tention did  this  exjwrt  attriiet, 
however,  that  neither  Jay  nor  the 
Enfriish  niiniHters  with  whom  he 
negotiated  his  treaty  in  1794,  re- 
mend>et'i'd  that  cotton  was  a  pitnl- 
uct  of  the  Uniteil  States.  This 
is  Ihc  more  remarkable,  inaHnmch 
HM  its  culture  had  long  been  nur- 
tui'ed  in  the  Southern  States. 
Nearly  twenty  years  before,  the 
State  of  Smith  Carolina  had  giv- 
en to  one  of  her  citizens  a  reward 
of  two  huixlreil  pounds  for  in- 
venting a  cotton  caixl,  and  otfieial 
measures  were  taken  to  bring  it 
....  .^^^^  ^^^  J     Whitney  inveutcd  the 

cotton-gin  in  179S.  mid  from  that  moment  the  question  of  slavery 
assumed  an  importance  wliich  was  to  make  it  {Hininiount  to  all  others 
for  the  next  seventy  years. 


'  A  view  of  tli»e\|>ort!'  of  tliv  country  sliau's  n  rtvtvW  i 
to  SG;.064,09:  in  1796.  Thry  fdl  ujf  tlio  next  ypnr,  lo  iiiui 
whioli  liHi)  HiifFrreil  ilnrint;  thr  war  bihI  hud  not  n'i'iiven-d 
iinpulKc  of  ■  B|ici'iH]  iMiniity  iind  tlic  miiimption  of  trade. 

''  Tlie  folluwiti);  report  Ufrom  tlic  original  ninnuitcripl,  i 
Efq.,  of  New  York ;  — 


m'ilw  (ri)m  $19,012,041  in  1791, 
'iuentriin  i'l  I79S.  Thu  fiBlicrieii, 
in  1790.  rnvivvd  a|;aiii  under  Ihe 

I  till?  iHiHsewiuii  uf  Samuel  Wildr, 


•*Rr|>ortof  the  Cutntnitlpi-  li>  ulioiu  the  I'viitiou  of  Thnmiui  ].cnoir  wu  referred,  ai 
amrndod  nnd  acrei'd  to  l>y  tlio  Iloiine. 
"  That  they  bare  i'uiisiderF<t  the  I'etiiiou  uf  Mr.  I.enoir,  itnd  liavv  had  tufficieni  eridenca 
■  cominitlet  that  the  Miid  l'"iitioui'r  ia  qiialilied  lu  rarry  on  the  bnaiDew 
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The  continued  existence  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  settlement  and  compromise  in  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Convention 
hoped  it  had  been  put  to  rest  forever  by  securing  the  termination  of 
the  slave  trade  in  1808.  Opposition  to  that  trade  and  to  slavery  was 
with  many,  and  especially  the  Friends,  a  religious  conviction.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  new  government  petitions  were  sent  in  from  mem- 
bei-s  of  that  society  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  jisk- 
ing  for  its  abolition.  One  from  a  Delaware  Quaker,  Warner  Mifflin, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  returned  to  the  petitioner.^  The 
^ound  was  generally  taken,  however,  that  Congress  had  no  power 
over  slavery  in  the  States.  In  the  Territories,  indeed,  it  had  power, 
and  it  exercised  it  with  geographical  distinctions. 

In  1783,  the  several  States  claiming  the  right  of  domain  in  the  re- 
gion northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  cedrd  those  claims  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  March,  1784,  a  committee  was  ai)})ointed  by  Congress, 
with  Jefferson  as  chairman,  to  report  a  plan  for  its  government.-  By 
that  phin,  slavery  was  prohibited,  but  not  till  the  year  1800.  This 
was  Jefferson's  famous  Ordinance,  for  which  so  much  credit  has  been 
awarded  him  ;  but  fortunately  this  portion  of  it  relating  to  slavery 
was  defeated  for  want  of  Southern  votes.  Mad  the  slaveholders 
been  wise  enough  to  accept  it,  and  maintained  the  right  of  posses- 
sion from  1784  to  1800,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment  of  half-a-dozen  yejirs  later,   led  by    William   Henry   Harrison, 

both  of  drawing  the  wire  and  making  jus  good  wofjl  and  cotton  cards  as  are  usually  im- 
ported into  thi.^  State,  and  do  therefore  recommend  that  tlje  sum  of  Two  hundred 
Pounds  be  immediately  given  to  Mr.  Lenoir,  as  a  reward,  he  being  the  first  Person  that 
has  begun  that  business,  and  a  farther  sum  of  Eight  hundred  pounds  advanced  him  on 
his  giving  an  obligation  to  rlclit'er  to  Joseph  Kershan\  Esfjuire,  at  Camd'n,  and  in  case  of  his 
death  or  absence  from  the  State,  to  such  Person  an  maif  he.  appointed  hy  the  President  for  the 
time  fjeing  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the  public,  after  giving  twenty  days  Pub- 
lic notice  of  such  Sale,  Forti/  jmir  of  good  cotton  cards  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  forty  pair 
equally  goffd  at  the  end  of  the  second  Year,  jnoued  upon  oath  to  hare  been  aJl  manufactured  by 
the  said  Thomas  Lenoir  within  this  State. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  be  served  wiih  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going Report,  and  that  they  advance  the  sums  of  money  and  take  the  obligation  tliercin 
mentioned.  *♦  By  order  of  the  House.        Tiio.  Bkk,  Speaker." 

•*  Received,  August  22,  1777,  from  the  Com'srs  of  the  Treasury,  One  Thousand  Pounds 
of  the  within  Resolution  of  the  Gen.  Assembly.  '•  Tiios.  Lenoir." 

1  "As  I  do  feel  alarmed,"  —  said  Mifflin  iu  commenting  on  the  refusal  to  receive  his 
petition,  —  "  when  I  consider  that  the  solemn  professions  so  lately  made  in  time  of  extrem- 
ity and  danger,  and  held  up  as  the  national  faith,  should  so  soon  on  this  important  occa- 
sion seem  to  be  reganied  as  mete  tricks  of  State,  what  can  l)e  thought  will  lie  the  issue  ? 
May  it  not  be  considered  as  trifling  with  omnipotence  ?  "  —  -^l  Serious  Erftostulation  with  the 
MemherM  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  (Jnited  States. 

^  The  Oniinance  reported  provided  that  the  States  into  which  the  region  was  to  he 
eyentually  divided  should  have  the  fanciful  names  of  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonesus, 
Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Ulinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  and  Pelcsipia. 
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to  make  Illinois  and  Indiana  slave  States,  would  have  been  success- 
ful. 

But  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  all  the  territoiy  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  comprising  the  jires- 
ent  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  was 
saved  for  free  men  and  free  labor  by  the  interdiction  of  slavery  then 
and  forever.  It  was  expected  that  this  western  countrj-  would  l)e 
settled  by  emigrants  from  the  Northern  States,  and  millions  of  acres 
were  bought  for  that  purpose  by  a  Massachusetts  Land  Company, 
and  others,  at  the  time  of  the  passiige  of  the  Ordinance.  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts were  made  the  basis  of  the  Ordinance,  and  the  work  of  framing 
it  was  intrusted  to  Nathan  Dane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that 
State ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  the  Southern  members  of  the 
committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  acquiesceil  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  a  region  where  they  did  not  believe  it  would 
flourish.^ 

It  was  held  by  some  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  applied  to  all  the 
Territories  ;  but  when,  in  1789,  North  Carolina  ceded  her  western 
lands  to  the  Union,  under  the  condition  *'  that  no  regulation  made  or 
to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,'*  the 
cession  was  accei)ted  with  that  condition. 

The  necessity  for  general  education  had  been  recognized  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  measures  then  taken  were  per- 
petuated in  the  States  fomied  out  of  the  Territories.  In  the 
older  States  the  necessity  had  been  felt,  and  provision  made  in  differ- 
ent degrees  ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  new  State  constitutions,  educational 
interests  were  acknowledged.  The  great  movement  for  compulsory  and 
universal  education  came  at  a  later  date  ;  tlie  people  were  still  some- 
what influenced  by  old  habits  which  separated  the  great  body  of  un- 

*  An  attempt  was  made  in  The.  North  Am*'nran  lievinr  for  April,  1876,  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Poole,  to  show  that  Dr.  Manaftneli  Cutler,  and  not  Nntbiin  Dane,  was  tlie  real  author  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Dr.  Cutler  was  the  ajrent  of  the  Ohio  Land  Com))any  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  proposed  purchnsers  of  Western  lands,  and  the  jum'hases  depen<led, 
apparently,  upon  the  character  of  the  government  to  Ik*  c.«<tahlisheti  over  that  region.  It  is 
quite  probable,  therefore,  that  Cutler  may  have  !)een  permitted  to  read  the  Ordinance  Ins- 
fore  it  was  rejK)ried  to  the  House,  and  he  may  have  sugj^ested  some  changes.  The  evi- 
dence that  be  wrote  the  article  relating  to  tlie  prohibition  of  shivery  de])end8  U|H)n  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Cutler's  sM)n  in  1849,  that,  forty-five  years  l>efore,  he  heard  his  father  say 
—  twentv  vears  after  the  date  of  the  Ordinance  —  that  the  article  relating  to  slavery  was 
his.  Hut  the  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  J)anc  is  his  own  handwriting,  on  a  printed 
copy  of  the  instrument  found  among  the  archives  of  the  United  States.  An  earlier  attempt 
to  take  away  the  honor  from  Dane,  and  to  bestow  it  upon  Jetfcrson,  was  made  by  Senators 
Bifnton  and  Hayne,  in  a  debate  with  Webster  in  1830,  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But 
the  Ordinance  of  1784,  which  Jefferson  wrote,  did  not  prohibit  slavery  till  1800,  and  even 
that  never  became  the  law,  nor  was  titere  aiiv  csmMitial  similaritv  in  the  two  ordinances. 
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educated  from  the  small  body  of  educated  men.  Nevertheless,  the 
growth  of  free  government  was  the  growth  of  education  for  uil. 
Noiih  Webster,  a  man  of  narrow  but  forcible  intellect,  in  1783  began 
the  publication  of  elementary  school-books,  and  continued  NokhWtb- 
his  work  amidst  ridicule  and  against  obstacles  which  would  "" 
have  appalled  a  man  less  obstinate  and  self-confident,  lie  avowed 
his  purpose  to  be  "to  diffuse  an  uniforntity  and  {turity  of  language 
ill  America,  to  destroy  the  provincial  prejudices  thiit  originate  in  the 
trifling  differences  of  dialect  and  produce  reciprocal  ridicule,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  literature  and  the  harinonv  of  the  United  States." 
He  preached  a  crusade  of  n:itioi]alism,  and  had  dreams  of  an  Ameri- 


can language.  Societies  for  the  preservation  of  historical  material 
began  also  to  come  into  existence,  and  the  scattered  and  feeble  repre- 
sentatives of  literature  and  science  to  combine  into  associations. 
Society  itself  was  undergoing  a  change  in  manners  and  gradation, 
under  the  entlmsiasm  of  republican  ideas ;  but  the  distinctions  of 
rank  did  not  disappear  suddenly.  At  I'liiladelphia,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, they  were  still  rigidly  insisted  upon.  The  President  rode 
out  to  take  the  air,  witli  six  liorses  to  his  coach,  and  two  footmen. 
He  held  a  republican  court  in  wliii;li  tiie  unwritten  laws  of  etiquette 
were  carefully  regarded.  It  was  proposed,  and  the  proposition  de- 
bated with  ardor,  that  he  should  lie  addressed  as  his  "High  Mighti- 
ness."    His  birthday  was  celebrated  in  the  cities,  and  o<le3  were  often 
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addressed  to  him.  Much  of  this  state,  however,  grew  out  of  the  per- 
sonal regard  in  which  Washington  was  held.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wore  robes  of  scarlet  faced  with  velvet ;  clergymen 
wore  wigs  with  gowns  and  bands  ;  and  gentlemen  and  l<adies  were 
distinguished  by  the  richness  and  elaborateness  of  their  dress.  Col- 
lege customs  imitated  in  miniature  the  ranks  and  grades  of  society  in 
the  outer  world.  The  Kevolution  liad  made  many  inroads  upon  these 
customs,  but  the  years  following  j>eace  saw  them  still  carefully  ol>- 
served  by  many  people,  especially  in  the  cities.^ 

North  Carolina  had  given  in  her  adhesion  shortly  after  the  formation 
of  the  Government,  and  Rhode  Island  followed  in  a  few  months, — 
the  last  of  the  original  thirteen.  Vermont  was  admitted  in  1791, 
Kentucky  in  1792,  and  Tennessee  in  1796. 

In  the  North,  the  western  part  of  New  York  was  still  the  Great 
we«twar.i  Wcst ;  but  tlic  Oliio  couutrv  was  receiving  settlers  from 
emigration,  jifg^  England,  Kentucky  from  V^irginia,  and  'i  ennessee  fnmi 
North  (Carolina.  The  removal  of  the  western  frontier  was  accom- 
panied by  the  same  conflict  which  had  gone  on  since  the  discovery 
of  the  country.  Every  step  taken  over  the  mountains  into  the  fer- 
tile hinds  of  the  West  was  taken  in  territory  held  by  Indian  tribes. 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  afterward  famous  for  his  theory  that  the  earth 
is  hollow,  with  openings  at  the  poles,  obtained  in  1788  a  grant  of  one 
million  acres  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio  and  west  by  the  Miami  — 
extending  twenty  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  about  eighty  on  the  Miami. 
Here  two  principal  settlements  were  begun,  —  North  Bend  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  former  seemed  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  trade  for 
the  Miami  country,  but  a  personal  incident  decided  otherwise.  En- 
sign Luce,  sent  thither  to  make  a  fortification  for  the  protection  of 
the  settlers,  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
settler,  and  the  prudent  husband  presently  removed  with  her  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Thereupon  the  Ensign  began  to  doubt  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  North  Hend,  and  against  the  protestations  of  Judge  Symmes, 
he  removed  his  command  to  C'incinnati,  and  put  up  a  substantial 
V)lock-house,  and  the  necessity  for  protection  soon  drew  after  him 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Hend.  A  few^  vears  later  the  block- 
house  was  replaced  by  a  work  called  Fort  Washington.^ 

Some  of  the  frontier  posts  which,  under  the  treaty  of  1788,  should 
UoHtiiiticsin  have  been  surrendered,  were  still  retained  by  England, 
the  West  Krom  tliest*  posts,  communication  was  kept  up  with  the  In- 
dians, who  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Americans  had  no  claim  to 
any  territory  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  were  incited  to  continual  acts  of 

^  For  many  details  on  tliesi?  j)oinr8,  see   Recollections  hi/  Samutl  Brrck,  Watson^s  Annals 
of  Philadelphia,  ami  The  Ilan-ard  Book. 

'^  Buruet's  Notes  on  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
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liostiltt^'.     A   cruel   warfare   upuii   stittlers  uas  gradually  developed. 

MeD  went  out  in  the  morning  to  plough,  and  at  evening  were  found 

dead  in  the  furrow     Women  and  thildien  were  killed  in  their  Iiousea. 

Tlie  savages  Liy  in  concealment  along  the  lines  of  travel,  and  fired 
upon  all,  whether  white 
jwople  01  negroes,  whu 
passed  The  great  rivem, 
being  the  principal  higli- 
\\A\s,  were  the  t 
niiui)  of  these  tragedies. 
A  loftj  lock  on  the  aouth- 
em  shore  of  the  Oliio,  a 
'thort  distiiuce  above  the 
nioiitii  of  tlii-Scioln. 


for  a.  long  distance,  and  was  used  its  a  wiitcli-tower  for  tlie  discovery 
of  boats  descending  the  stream.  Often  a  wliite  prisoner  was  sent  to 
tlie  water's  edge,  to  decoy  them  to  the  shore,  and  after  the  bloody 
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work  was  done,  the  boat-load  of  corpses  was  sent  adrift  to  tell  its 
ghastly  story  to  the  settlements  below.  Several  incipient  villages 
were  plundered  and  burned,  and  their  scattered  inhabitants  never  re- 
built them.  Judge  Harry  Innis  declared  that  to  his  knowledge  fif- 
teen hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  tlie  Indians  on 
or  near  the  Ohio  since  1783,^  and  the  number  of  horses  stolen  was 
estimated  at  twentv  thousand. 

Antoine  Gamelin,  who  had  been  an  Indian  trader,  was  sent  out  in 
the  spring  of  1790  to  visit  the  disaffected  tribes  and  invite  them  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  or  confirm  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made  at  Marietta  the  previous  year.  He  found 
the  older  people  generally  disposed  to  be  peaceful,  but  the  young  men 
were  not  so  pacific.  Said  a  chief  of  the  Kickapoos,  "  You  invite  us 
to  stop  our  young  men.  It  is  imiK)S8ible  to  do  it,  being  constantly 
encouraged  by  the  British."  All  the  tribes  told  him  they  could  not 
give  a  final  answer  till  they  had  conferred  with  the  British  authorities 
«t  Detroit.  When  it  was  found  that  peace  through  peaceable  means 
was  hopeless,  Congress  authorized  General  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  to  call  for  five  hundred  militiamen  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  thousand  from  Kentucky,  and  with  these  and  a  regiment  of  fonr 
hundred  regulai-s  under  General  Harmar,  make  a  campaign  against 
narmar'fl  somc  of  tlic  principal  Indian  villages.  By  the  1st  of  October 
campaign.  ^]^g  expedition,  commanded  by  Harm.ir,  was  fairly  in  motion. 
It  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  found  the  Indian 
villages  at  the  head-waters  deserted.  Here  the  troops  girdled  the 
fruit-trees  and  destroyed  the  winter  store  of  corn.  Thence  the  line 
of  march  was  westward,  crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua,  and 
thence  northwesterly  about  thirty  miles,  when  a  halt  was  made.  The 
principal  village,  Girty's  Town,  was  fifty  miles  distant,  near  the  j)n^s- 
ent  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Colonel  Hardin  was  cent  for- 
ward with  six  hundred  men  to  surprise  it.  They  found  it  deserted 
and  burned,  and  went  into  camp  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body.     Four  days  later,  October  20,  Colonel  Hardin  was  sent  with 

V  a 

a  hundreil  and  fifty  militiamen  and  thirty  regulars  to  destroy  a  town, 
six  miles  southward,  on  the  St.  Mary's.  This  detachment  fell  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  the  militia  at  once  broke  and  fled.  The  regu- 
lars stood  their  ground,  and  fought  bayonet  against  tomahawk,  till 
all  were  killed  but  two  officers  and  two  privates,  who  escaped  to  a 
swamp.  General  Harmar  immediately  resolved  to  make  his  way 
back  to  Fort  Washington  ;  but  he  had  only  marrhed  eigiit  miles 
when  intelligence  came  that  the  Indians  had  re-occupied  their  village. 
Haiditi  begged  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  disaster,  and  was 

^  Letter  to  the  Sei'retarv  of  War,  Jiilv  7,  1790. 
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pterniitted  to  turn  back  with  six  liundred  militia  and  sixty  regiilara. 
He  made  Bkilful  dispoBitioiia,  and  attacked  vigoioiisly ;  but  tlie  siivages 
were  more  skilful  than  he.  They  pretended  to  be  defeated,  fell  buck 
across  the  Maumee,  and  then  retreated  up  tlie  St.  Jose{di,  followed 
for  two  miles  by  the  militia.  Bnt  a  portion  of  them  had  remained 
behind  in  ambush  to  intercept  the  i-egulars,  and  now  fi^ll  upon  them 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  fight  was  desperate,  and  largely 
hand-to-band,  and  but  eight  of  the  regulai's  escaped.  The  militia 
were  unable  to  overtake  the  In<)ians  in  their  front,  and  on  their  re- 
turn down  the  St.  Joseph  were  annoyed  by  a  continuous  fire  froni 
both  banks.  The  remnant  of  Harmar's  force  returned  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington, having  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  killed  and  forty 
wounded,  but  had  not  killed  more  thiin  fifty  Indians.  Harmar  and 
H^irdiii  Were  conrt-martialed,  but  acquitted. 

The  next    spring,  Gen.  Charles    Scott,  of  Kentucky,  organized  a 
brigjide  of  mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth 
of    the   Kentucky,  surprised    and  destroyed    several  Inditm 
villayt-s  on  the  Wabash  and   Eel  Rivers,  laid  waste  their  corn-fields, 
and   returned  in  June  with 
lifty-eight   prisoners,   with- 
out having  lost  a  man,  and 
with    only    live    wounded. 
In   August  a  similar  mid, 
with    similar    success,    was 
niiule  by  Colonel  Wilkinson 
a<^aiiist  the  villages  on  the 
northern  tributaries  of  the 
Waba-sh. 

Meanwhile  General  St. 
Clair  was  organizing  a  more 
formidable  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  al>out  two  thou- 
siuiil  men,  with  cavalrv  and 
artillery.  Leaving  Fort 
Washington  on  October  3, 
this  force  advanced  twenty 
miles  to  Fort  Hamilton  on  G.nt.ii  Annur  st.  cwr. 

the  Miami,  thence  twenty  miles  farther  north,  and  erected  Fort  St. 
Clair,  and  thence   twenty   miles   farther  and  erected   Fort   p,  f^^,^-, 
Jffferaon,  near  the  present  boundary  hftween  Ohiu  and  In-  "-i-'n"- 
diana.      The  force  was    now  considerably  redncpd.  not  only  by  the 
detachments  for  garrisons,  but  by  numerous  desertions.     St.  Clair 
pushed  forwai-d  into  the  wilderness,  and  on  November  3  emamped 
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on  a  wooded  plain  among  the  southeastern  sources  of  the  Wabash. 
Before  sunrise  next  morning  a  horde  of  Indians,  led  by  Blue  Jacket, 
Little  Turtle,  and  Simon  Girty,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  militia, 
who  at  once  retreated  in  disorder  upon  the  main  camp,  and  thi-ew 
it  into  confusion.  The  Indians  pressed  close  after  them,  and  attacked 
furiously,  especially  on  the  centre,  wliere  the  guns  were  posted.  Con- 
siderable execution  was  done  by  these  ;  but  the  gunners  were  repeat- 
edly driven  from  their  pieces.  Several  bayonet  charges  routed  the 
savages  on  either  flank  in  succession  ;  but  each  time  they  rallied  and 
returned  to  the  attack,  their  numbers  apparently  undiminished,  while 
the  American  forces  were  constantly  decreasing,  the  loss  of  oflBcers 
being  especially  heavy.  At  last  the  artillery  was  silenced,  half  of  the 
army  had  fallen,^  and  the  remainder  began  a  retreat  that  quickly  de- 
generated into  a  disgraceful  rout  in  which  everything  was  abandoned. 
The  Indians  pursued  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  returned  to  de- 
spatch the  wounded  and  scalp  the  dead.  Several  of  their  prisoneiis 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  During  the  fight,  British  officers  in  full 
uniform  were  seen  on  the  field.  They  had  come  from  Detroit  to 
witness  the  exploits  of  their  savage  friends. 

After  these  defeats,  a  peaceful  settlement  was  more  hopeless  than 
wayne>  cvcr.  Repeated  flag-parties  sent  out  to  oj)en  negotiations 
canipHign.  ^yerc  treaclicronsly  murdered.  The  renegade  Simon  Girty, 
a  Pennsylvanian  in  the  British  service,  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  savages,  declared  that  he  W(>uld  "'raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a 
peace,''  and  Lord  Dorchester,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Indians,  in  w  hich  he  said :  **  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  push  forward,  act,  and  talk, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  If  so,  a  line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the 
warriors."  The  only  remedy  was  vigorous  war,  and  the  most  vigor- 
ous man  to  prosecute  it  was  Anthony  Wayne. 

This  dashing  soldier  of  the  Revolution  was  appointed  Major-gen- 
eral in  1792,  and  given  the  supreme  command  in  the  West,  with 
j)Ower  to  raise  three  additional  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  thou- 
sand dragoons,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Early  in  1793,  he  began  to 
concentrate  troops  and  supplies  at  Fort  Washington  ;  but  recruiting 
was  slow,  and  it  was  September  before  he  could  advance.  Then  he 
marched  northward  eighty  miles,  built  Fort  Greenville,  —  the  present 
site  of  Greenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio,  —  and  went  into  winter  quar- 

^  Thirty-ei«:ht  officow  and  six  hundred  privates  were  killed  or  mij^inj;,  and  twenty-one 
offiiiTM  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  jirivates  wounded.  Amonf;  the  camp-foUowcrd 
were  two  liundri'd  and  fifty  women,  tifty-six  of  whom  were  killetl,  and  most  of  the  others 
ca|  tured. 
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tei-s.  At  the  same  time,  Governor  Simcoe  marched  from  Detroit 
with  a  detiichmeiit  of  British  troops,  and  estHblished  a  military  post 
at  the  rapiils  of  the  Maumee.  All  winter  the  Indians  were  vigilant, 
and  they  seldom  failed  to  attack  any  small  party  that  ventured  far 
from  the  fortifications.  Tliey  sremed  to  understajid  that  a  decisive 
sti-uggle  was  at  hand,  and  quotas  were  sent  from  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  western  tribes.  In  June,  a  strong  detachment  sent 
out  by  Wayne  to  tlie  scene  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  buried  tlie  bleaching 
bones  of  six  liundred  men,  and  bnilt  Fort  Recovery.  This  work  was 
attacked,  on  June  80  and  July  1,  by  h  large  body  of  Indiana,  asslsled 
by  a.  conaidemble  number  of  French  Caniidiiins  with  blackened  faces, 
and  encouraged  by  a  few  British  officers  whot<e  brilliant  uniforms  \ 
conKpicuous  on  the  field. 
The  Americans  losttwenty- 
five  killed  and  thirty 
wounded ;  but  the  assailants 
were  driven  off  with  heavy  i 
loss.  The  Indians  wtru  em-  I 
ployed  two  nights  in  carry- 
ing away  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

In  July,  Wayne  was  re- 
enforced  by  1,600  mounted 
Kentuckians  under  General 
Charles  Scott,  and  hnving 
now  nearly  four  thousand 
men,  he  set  out  for  the  In- 
dian towns  on  the  AuGlaize. 
He  had  been  minutely  in- 
structed by  President  Wash- 
ington, whose  experience  of 
savage  warfare  dated  back  B»"*(ti  ^mmoj  wyn: 

to  Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  ordei-s  were  carefully  observed.  He 
marched  with  open  files,  to  secure  quickness  in  forniinga  line  in 
thick  woods,  or  prolonging  tlie  flanks.  He  kept  his  army  together, 
and  always  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  encamped  in  a 
hollow  square,  and  snrrounded  it  with  a  rampiirt  of  logs.  On  the 
2d  of  August  he  arrived  at  .St.  Mary's  River,  where  lie  erected  Fort 
Adams  and  left  a  garrison.  Thence  he  crossed  the  An  Glnize,  and 
marched  down  that  stream,  through  villages  »nd  fertile  fields,  all 
deserted,  to  its  junction  with  the  Maumee.  where  he  bnilt  F^rt  Defi- 
ance. Meanwhile  the  cavalry  were  laying  waste  the  country  for 
miles  on  either  side  the  line  of  march.     The  next  advance  was  down 
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the  Maumee,  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  within  seven  miles  of  the 
British  Fort  Maumee,  where  Wayne  built  Fort  Deposit.  He  now 
had  two  thousand  regulai*s  and  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  all 
well  disciplined.  On  the  morning  of  August  20,  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns,  and  found  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
formed  in  three  lines,  their  left  resting  on  the  river,  and  their  right 
extending  nearly  two  miles  to  a  dense  thicket.  While  the  cavalrj* 
attempted  to  turn  their  flanks,  the  infantry  advanced  with  trailed 
arms  against  the  centre,  roused  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  poured 
a  volley  into  them  as  they  turned  their  backs  to  retreat,  and  then 
continued  the  charge  so  impetuously  that  the  line  was  completely 
broken,  and  the  fugitives,  pursued  for  two  miles,  took  refuge  Diider 
the  guns  of  the  British  fort. 

In  this  action  Wayne  lost  forty-four  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertiiined.  The  victorious  troopi 
were  enciiinped  for  three  days  in  sight  of  the  British  post,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  houses  and  property  in  the  vicinity.  They  then  re- 
turned to  Fort  Defiance,  laying  waste  the  country  as  they  went«  and 
continued  the  march  to  the  Miami  villages,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's,  where  Fort  Wayne  was  built.  This 
campaign  put  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  for  the  time,  and  rendered 
the  name  of  Wayne  a  terror  to  the  savages,  which  no  persuasions  of 
their  English  friends  could  allay.  In  1795  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort 
Greenville,  by  which  the  Indians  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  close  of  these  Indian  hostilities  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rapid  and  safe  settlement  of  the  West. 

In  the  recommendation  of  an  excise  on  distilled  spirits,  made  by 
Secretary  Hamilton  in  his  report  of  1790,  he  asserted  that 
insurrec-  such  dutics  werc  uot  uovcl,  as  several  of  the  otate  govern- 
ments had  imposed  them,^  and  that  all  ground  for  objection 
might  be  removed  by  giving  the  officers  no  summary  jurisdiction,  and 
restricting  th(Mr  search  to  depositories  which  the  dealers  themselves 
should  designate.  A  bill  drawn  up  by  him  was  passed  by  Congress, 
in  March,  1791,  after  a  long  debate,  and  went  into  operation  in  July. 
It  increased  the  duty  on  imported  spirits,  making  it  from  twenty  to 
forty  cents  a  gallon  and  laid  a  tax  on  distillation.  The  law  met  with 
violent  opposition,  especially  in  central  North  Carolina  and  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had  instructed  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  against  it,  and  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  —  sustained  by  several  eminent  men,  among  whom 
was   Albert  Gallatin  —  held    meetings,   appointed    committees,    and 

1  This  was  true.    But  it  was  also  true,  that  iu  some  of  the  States,  uotably  Pennsylvania, 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  collect  them. 
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adopted  resolutiona  ii<:maiiclitig  an  unconditional  repeal.  So  violent 
WHS  tlie  feeling,  that  General  Jolm  Neville  —  who,  at  Iiis  own  ex- 
pense, had  equipped  and  marched  a  corapuny  to  Boston  in  1776,  who 
was  known  far  and  wide  lov  Iiis  benevolence,  and  in  years  of  scarcity 
had  thrown  open  his  wheat-fields  to  his  poor  neighbors  —  was  insulted 
and  mobbed,  and  finally  had  his  house  burned  down,  because  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  collector  for  Western  I'ennsylviinia. 

The  counties  west  of  the  Alleghanies  — Fayette,  Washington,  Al- 
legheny, and  Westmoreland  —  contained  about  70,000   inliabitants. 


including  a  considerable  number  of  recent  Irish  emigrants,  who  hikd 
brought  with  them  their  tniditinnal  hatred  of  excise  laws  and  their 
habitual  methods  of  opposing  them.  Several  of  Neville's  deputies 
were  tarred  and  feathered  ;  others  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the  mob, 
and  resigned.  It  was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  insuniients  that  the  tax 
bore  heavily  upon  the  poor  people  of  tiuH  region,  who  had  no  trans- 
portation over  the  mountains  except  by  pack-horses,  and  had,  there- 
fore, no  market  for  their  grain  unless  they  i-educed  it  to  spirits,  —  a 
fallacious  argument,  though  even  now  believed  in,  since  all  taxes  are 
added  to  prices  and  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer.  It  was  not 
the  tax  on  the  whiskey  they  sent  over  the   mountains  that  really 
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troubled  these  people, 
but  on  that  vhich  the; 
drunk  themselves,  aaid 
to  be  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  whole 
product. 

The  rebellion  rapidly 
gathered  head,  till  final- 
ly there  was  a  thoroiigli 
oi'ganization  for  resist- 
ance to  the  law.  On 
July  IT),  1794,  General 
Neville's  house,  barri- 
caded and  occnpied  bv 
his  servants  and  a  few 
friends,  was  attacked 
by  forty  armed  men, 
who  were  fired  npoii 
itnd  driven  off,  six  vl 
them  being  wounded. 
The  next  day  the  mol' 
returned,  increased  to 
five  liiindred,  and  leJ 
by  John  I[olcroft,  whu 
hud  become  notorious  as 
•'  Tom  the  Tinker,"  and 
under  that  signature 
had  written  seditious 
articles  which  the  news- 
papers did  not  dare  i-e- 
fnse  to  publish.  But 
the  jmity  in  the  house 
had  been  reenforced  by 
11  dozen  soldiers,  and 
the  demand  for  surren- 
der was  rejected,  'lb*' 
rioters  attacked  the 
house,  and  received  a 
volley  which  killed 
their  chosen  militarv' 
lender,  one  McFarlane, 
and  wounded  several 
others.     Tlie  outhouses 
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were  then  set  on  fire,  the  defenders,  three  of  whom  were  wounded, 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  mansion  itself  was  soon  in 
flames.  A  few  days  later,  the  mail  to  Philadelphia  was  intercepted, 
and  several  letters  which  gave  accounts  of  the  riotous  proceedings 
subjected  their  writers  to  special  persecution. 

The  insurgents  next  summoned  the  militia  to  meet  on  Braddock's 
Field,  August  1,  armed  and  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  seven  thou- 
sand responded.  William  Bradford  assumed  command,  and  marched 
them  into  Pittsburg;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  carry  out  his  design 
of  capturing  Fort  Pitt,  and  gradually  dispersed.  Governor  Mifflin, 
on  various  excuses,  declined  to  call  out  the  militia  to  suppress  the 
insurrection,  and  it  was  spreading  to  contiguous  States.  President 
Washington,  who  feared  that  successful  resistjmce  to  one  law  might 
be  the  beginning  of  rebellion  against  all  law,  called  on  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  for  15,000  men,  and  sent  com- 
missioners to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  with  power  to  arrange  for 
peaceful  submission  any  time  before  September  14.  Ten  days  after 
that  date,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having  failed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  The  troops  were  promptly  put  in  motion, 
the  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  command- 
ing their  respective  quotas.  The  left  wing,  inarching  by  Braddock's 
route,  captured  more  than  a  hundred  insurgents  at  Hagerstown ;  the 
right,  marching  through  Carlisle,  had  an  encounter  with  the  popu- 
lace, and  killed  a  man  and  a  boy.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  sol- 
diers died  of  disease  contracted  while  crossing  the  Alleghanies  in 
inclement  weather.  On  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  the  insurrec- 
tion subsided.  Some  of  the  leaders  left  the  country  ;  many  hastened 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  amnesty  ;  others  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial.  Two  only  were  convicted  of  treason,  and  they 
were  pardoned  by  the  President. 

Five  yeai-s  later,  a  similar,  but  much  less  violent,  insurrection  took 
place  in  another  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Discontent  with  p^^^.^  j„. 
the  window-tax  began  to  manifest  itself  in  1798,  and  in  the  '•""■'»<^^'on- 
spring  of  1799  a  rebellion  against  it  broke  out  in  Northampton 
County,  and  quickly  spread  into  adjoining  counties.  Most  of  the  in- 
surgents were  Germans,  or  of  German  descent.  The  President 
promptly  called  out  the  militia,  and  in  a  short  time  the  leaders,  de- 
serted by  their  followers,  submitted  to  arrest.  The  chief  of  them, 
John  Fries,  was  put  upon  trial  in  May,  for  high  treason.  The  trial 
lasted  nine  days,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  '"guilty."  A  new  trial 
was  granted,  and  held  in  April,  1800,  with  the  same  result,  and  Fries 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Against  the  advice  of  every  member  of 
his  Cabinet,  the  President  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  issued  a  gen- 
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eral  amnesty  for  all  the  offenders.^  Fries  had  declared  that  *•*•  great 
men  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,'"  but  he  gave  no  names,  and 
there  was  only  his  own  word  to  justify  the  statement.  Oliver  Wol- 
cott.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  writing  to  the  President,  said: 
"  B.  McClenachan,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  certainly  an 
agitator  among  the  insurgents,  but  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  the  insurgents  had  any  general  views,  other  than  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  act  of  assessment."'  Fries  subsequently  opened  a  tui- 
ware  shop  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  rich  and  respi'ctable.  The 
pecuniary  cost  of  this  insurrection,  to  the  government,  was  compara- 
tively trifling  —  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection 
had  cost  eleven  hundred  thousand. 

Hamilton's  associate  in  office  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  as  Sec- 
retary of  SUite,  represented  the  relations  which  the  countrj^ 
and  jeffer-  held  with  EuroDC.  It  is  true  that  so  far  as  those  relations 
were  conmiercial, —  as  they  chiefly  were,  —  they  belonged 
to  Hamilton's  department,  and  the  two  Secretaries  were  brought  into 
close  communion.  That  the  contact  was  one  of  conflict  was  inevita- 
ble, both  from  the  nature  of  the  men  and  from  the  widely  opposing 
views  which  they  represented.  Hamilton,  possessed  of  the  keenest 
intellect  and  the  most  aggressive  nature  in  the  Federalist  ranks, 
boldly  stood  in  the  front  upon  all  the  great  national  questions. 
His  leadership,  moreover,  was  of  men  having  a  clear  conception  of 
the  work  needed  in  establishing  the  government.  The  opposing 
party  blindly  and  fiercely  att^icked  the  Federalist  measures,  but  not 
until  it  found  its  leader  in  Jefferson  did  it  discover  its  own  power 
as  a  party.  Gradually  it  dropped  the  negative  title  of  Anti-federal, 
Firnch  in-  **"^1  adopted  that  of  Republican.  Jefferson  came  back  from 
iiueiice.  France  filled  with  the  popular  ideas,  which  were  looke<i 
upon  as  the  manifestation  of  a  new  humanity,  and  he  found  a  large 
number  of  people  ready  to  kindle  to  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of 
France.  His  adherents  were  among  those  who  were  moved  by  a 
constant  jealousy  of  a  strong  central  government.  Finance  was  estiilv 
lishing  the  ''  Rights  of  Man  ; "  they  had  themselves  taken  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  own  country  from  British  tyranny,  and  they 
feared  in  Hamilton  and  his  associates  a  party  which  would  forge  new 

*  It  was  arjjued  hv  the  prisomr's  ix)unsol  that  rt»sistance  to  a  specific  law  was  not  high 
trea8oii.  hut  simply  riot,  —  except  in  the  case  of  the  militia  law,  re>i8taiice  to  which  was 
tantamount  to  rcnisting  nil  laws,  since  they  all  dcpeuiled  upon  this  for  their  euforcemeor. 
Mr.  Adams  appcnrs  to  have  adopted  this  view,  for  which  he  was  severely  criticised  hy 
Hamilton.  Timothy  Pickcrinj;,  Secretary  of  State,  had  written  to  the  President :  **  Pain- 
ful as  is  the  idea  of  tnkin<r  the  life  of  a  man,  I  feel  a  calm  and  solid  satisfaction  that  an  op- 
portunity is  now  pres<»nted.  in  executing;  the  just  sentence  of  the  law,  to  crash  that  spirit 
which,  if  not  overthrown  and  destroyed,  may  proceed  in  its  career  and  overturn  the  govern- 
iwent." 
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chains  for  them.  Clubs  sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  in  imitation 
of  the  French  republican  clubs,  and  the  dress  and  names  of  the  French 
heroes  of  the  hour  were  enthusiastically  copied  in  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston. 

The  Federalists,  reviled  for  their  supposed  English  proclivities,  were 
certainly  not  helped  by  those  whose  allies  they  were  charged  BngUnd « 
with  being.  England,  in  1791,  had  tardily  sent  George  *"**"<*«• 
Hammond  to  represent  her  in  the  United  States ;  but  she  continued 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  still  rebellious  colonies.  The  effort 
made  by  Hammond  on  his  arrival  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty 
was  obstructed  by  Jefferson.  The  sharpest  controvei*sy  between  the 
two  countries  arose  when  England,  at  war  with  France,  undertook  to 
control  the  commercial  movements  of  the  world.  In  June,  1793,  she 
ordered  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  power,  if  consisting  of  provisions 
for  the  enemy,  were  to  be  captured  or  bought  up,  unless  shipped  to  a 
friendly  port.  In  November,  she  declared  all  vessels  laden  with  tlie 
|)roduce  of  a  Frencli  colony  to  be  lawful  prize,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  search,  with  power  to  impress  into  her  service  all  seamen  of  Brit- 
ish birth,  wherever  found.  These  acts  created  the  bitterest  feeling 
against  England,  and  fanned  into  a  stronger  flame  tlie  zeal  of  the 
French  party. 

But  the  French  were  no  less  aggressive.  In  April,  1793,  Edmund 
Charles  Genet  landed  at  Charleston,  accredited  to  the  United 
States  from  France.  lie  came  fresh  from  the  councils 
which  had  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  French  party  in  the  L^nited  States.  Without 
waiting  to  present  himself  at  Philadelphia,  he  issued  commissions 
to  privateers  and  ordered  that  their  prizes  should  be  tried  and  con- 
demned by  French  consuls  in  the  United  States.  He  fancied  that 
the  people  who  welcomed  him  constituted  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  at  least  could  control  it.  He  threatened  to  appeal 
to  the  people  against  the  decisions  of  the  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  became,  at  last,  so  violent  in  his  insolence,  that  there  was  no 
decent  or  dignified  course  to  pursue  but  to  demand  his  recall.  The 
Neutrality  Act  of  1794  was  passed  by  Congress  as  a  defensive  meas- 
ure at  this  critical  juncture. 

A  British  order  in  council,  issued  in  November  of  this  vear,  direct- 
ing  the  cruisers  to  make  prize  of  any  vessel  carrying  the  Danger  of 
produce  of  a  French  colony,  or  transporting  supplies  to  ^*''- 
such  colony,  became  public  two  months  later,  and  created  great  ex- 
citement in  the  United  States.  This  was  intensified  by  the  speech 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  already  referred  to.  An  embargo  for  thirty  days, 
afterward  extended  to  sixty,  was  at  once  laid  by  joint  resolution  of 
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Cungi-eBS,  and  measures  for  strengthening  the  military  power  were 
introduced  ;  a  resolutinn  for  the  sequestnitioii  of  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  Wiis  debated ;  and  one  to  discontinue  all  comnjercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Hritain  till  the  western  posts  bad  been  surrendered, 
passed  the  House,  and  was  only  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote. 
To  avert  war,  Washington  determined  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  I^ndon  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  aft^r 
careful  considerntion  conferred  the  appointment  upon  Chief  Justice 
Jay.  who  sailed  in  iMay,  ITM. 

lie  found  Lord  Grenvllle,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  apparently 
quite  as  anxious  as  himself  to  place  the  relations  of  the  two 
governments  on  a  better  footing,  and  by  November  they  had 
agreed  upon  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  June,  1795, 
and  went  into  Of>era- 
tion  in  February,  1796. 
The  first  ten  articles, 
which  were  inteudeil 
to  be  perpetual,  pro- 
vided for  the  with- 
drawal of  British 
troops  and  garrisons 
from  the  western  posts 
by  June  1,  1796:  for 
free  inland  navigation 
and  trade  to  both  na- 
tions upon  lakes  and 
rivers,  except  that  the 
United  States  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  do- 
main of  the  Hudson 
Hay  Company  ;  for 
the  admission  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  to  the  rivers 
and  harbors  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  United 
■"'''"  J'l'-  States,  but  closing  to 

the  vessels  of  the  latter  tlie  rivei-s  and  harbors  of  the  British  colo- 
nies on  the  continent,  except  to  small  vessels  trading  between  Mon- 
treal anil  Quebec  ;  tiie  Mississippi  to  bo  open  to  both ;  a  joint  survey 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  .Mississippi;  a  commission  to  determine 
what  was  meant  by  the  St,  Croix  River,  and  fix  the  northeasteni 
boundary ;  the  United  Stati-s  to  guarantee  payment  of  debts  to 
British  creditors  in  all  cases  where  they  would  be  collectable  by  an 
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American  creditor ;  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  losses  by  irregular  cap- 
tures b\'  British  cruisers;  citizens  of  either  country  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  landed  property  in  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  no  private 
property  to  be  confiscated  in  case  of  war.  By  the  twelfth  article^ 
which  was  to  become  void  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  existing 
war,  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
the  productions  of  either,  might  be  carried  on  on  equal  terms  in  both 
American  and  British  vessels  ;  but  the  former  were  prohibited  from 
carrying  West  Indian  products  from  the  islands  or  from  the  States  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  provided  for  further  negotiation  at 
the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  remaining  articles,  whose  operation 
was  limited  also  to  two  years,  —  unless  the  negotiation  then  under  the 
twelfth  article  should  decide  otherwise,  —  provided  that  Amencan 
vessels  might  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  but  in  time  of  war  must  not 
take  thence  any  rice  or  military  or  naval  stores,  without  special  per- 
mission, and  must  not  carry  anything  to  any  place  but  the  United 
States  ;  established  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  British  domin- 
ions in  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  provided  for  the  regulation  of 
duties,  the  appointment  of  consuls,  the  proceedings  with  prizes  cap- 
tured at  sea,  and  the  rules  of  blockade,  defined  contraband  of  war, 
regulated  privateering,^  and  promised  to  punish  piracy  ;  citizens  of 
either  country  were  not  to  accept  commissions  from  any  state  at  war 
with  the  other,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  outlaws  ;  no  reprisals  were 
t(»  be  made  till  a  demand  for  satisfaction  had  been  refused  ;  ships  of 
war  were  to  be  received  in  each  other's  ports  ;  foreign  privateers  were 
not  to  arm,  or  sell  prizes,  in  the  ports  of  either,  if  warring  on  the 
other  ;  in  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
citizens  of  either  in  the  other's  territory  were  not  to  be  molested  ; 
and  criminals  escaping  from  one  country  to  the  other  were  to  be  de- 
livered up. 

This,  as  its  friends  admitted,  was  not  altogether  a  good  treaty ;  it 
was  much  more  favorable  to  England  than  to  the  United  States.  But 
they  argued  that  to  the  United  States  it  was  better  than  no  treaty, 
better  than  war,  better  than  a  continual  liability  to  war.  Washing- 
ton favored  it,  and  all  his  cabinet,  except  R;indolph,  agreed  with  him. 
The  opposition  to  it  was  very  violent.  Public  meetings  to  denounce 
it,  with  riotous  demonstrations,  were  held  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  elsewhere.  When  it  came  before  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  the  oppositicm  of  the  Democrats  was  bitter 
and  unrestrained.  The  President's  instructions  to  Jay,  and  all  other 
papers  relating  to  the  treaty,  were  demanded.     The  President,  with 

*  Mr.  Jay  had  proposed  an  article  aholinliing  privateerinjr  altoirether,  by  citizens  of  either 
power  against  the  commerce  of  the  other;  but  Lord  Grenville  would  not  agree  to  it. 
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the  assent  of  his  Cabinet,  denied  that  the  House  could  riglitfulty 
make  any  such  demand,  and  refused  to  comply  with  it.  The  treaty- 
making  power  was  conferred  by  the  Constitution  exclusively  upon 
the  President  and  Senate;  but  the  Democrats  proposed  to  nullify 
the  supreme  law  by  withholding  the  necessary  appro  print  ions  to  <arty 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Tlieir  ground  was,  that  where  the  execu- 
tion of  any  treaty  —  and  treaties  with  Spain,  with  Algiers,  and  with 
the  Northwestern  Indi»ns,  as  well  as  with  Great  Britain,  were  at 
this  moment  bffore  the  House  —  depended  upon  appropriations,  they 
might  be  made  or  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House;  that  as  rf- 
garded  this  particular  treaty,  it  favored  England,  it  was  opposed  to 
Fi-ance,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  trade,  it  failed  to  provide 
for  the  loss  of  slaves  who  fled  with  the  llritish  armies  at  the  clos>e  of 
the  Revolution.  The  resolution  to  make  the  needed  appropriations, 
liowtver,  passed  after  a  long  and  hot  debate ;  but  it  was  carried  by 
Koitlieni  votes,  only  four  votes  fnim  States  south  of  the  Potomac  be- 
ing given  in  its  favor.  The  South  wiis  already  quick  to  oppose  any- 
thing that  did  not  add  to  its  own  strength.  The  cloud,  at  first  not 
^igg^i"  than  a  man's  hand,  was  growing  visibly  larger. 
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With  the  autunm  of  1796  came  tlie  period  prescribed  for  the  third 
election  of  President.    Through  the  summer  it  was  not  known, 

Fl      f 

excepting  to  Washington  himself,  perhaps,  and  possibly  to  of  joim 
.some  confidential  friends,  whether  he  would  .serve  for  a  third 
term.  He  had  requested  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  prepare  drafts 
for  a  farewell  address, —  but  this  he  had  done  in  1792,  at  tlie  end  of 
his  first  term.  There  was  then  no  precedent  whicli  suggested  that 
eight  years  was  the  period  of  a  full  presidency  ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  seem  to  have  committed  themselves  for 
or  against  such  a  suggestion.  So  far  was  it  uncertain  whether  Wash- 
ington would  consent  to  serve  that,  in  the  nomination  of  electors,  both 
parties  aimed  to  strengthen  themselves,  if  possible,  by  naming  candi- 
dates who  were  certain  to  vote  for  him  if  he  would  stand.  The  other 
candidates  were  John  Adams,  who  was  supported  by  the  Federalists, 
and  Jefferson,  who  had  received  four  electoral  votes  in  the  election 
for  the  second  term. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  Washington  permitted  the  doul)t  as 
to  his  purpose  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  canvass  of  Adams's 
fiiends.  And  probably  it  had  some  effect  in  this  direction.  But  it 
was  easy  for  the  Democi-atic  leaders,  who  worked  under  very  carefid 
counsels  from  their  own  candidate,  to  name  electors  whose  first  vote 
would  have  been  given  to  Washington.    This  was  done  in  Virginia,  and 
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probably  in  other  States.  The  voters  of  the  Federal  party  voted  for 
electors  with  the  intention  of  making  Adams  President,  if  they  ccuild, 
and  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Vice-president.  The  in- 
tention of  Democratic  votera  was  to  make  Jeffeison  President,  and  to 
elect  as  Vicerpresident  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  who  had  received, 
four  years  l)efore,  one  electoral  vote  thrown  away  in  South  Carolina. 
The  reader  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
electors  in  the  most  distiint  States  to  confer  with  one  another  in  the 
period  between  their  own  election  and  the  day  when  they  met  to 
choose  the  President.  The  North  was  jealous  of  the  South,  and  the 
South  of  the  North.  In  the  fear,  therefore,  at  the  North,  that  Mr. 
Pinckney  might  be  chosen  President  at  the  South  over  Mr.  Adams, 
the  New  Hampshire  electors  threw  away  their  six  votes  for  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut.  One  elector  in  Massachusetts  and  four  in 
Rhode  Island  did  the  same.  Five  of  the  Connecticut  electors  voted 
f«»r  Jay  instead  of  Pinckney.  In  South  Carolina,  to  have  the  whole 
government  in  the  hands  of  Southern  men,  the  electors,  regardless  of 
other  party  ties,  gave  their  eight  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney, 
though  one  was  a  Federal  candidate  and  the  other  a  Democrat.  This 
was  exactly  what  the  Northern  electors  had  feared.  Pinckney  also 
lost  four  votes  in  Georgia,  which  were  given  to  George  Clinton.  The 
result  was,  that  while  Adams  had  seventy-one  votes,  just  the  number 
necessary  for  a  choice,  Mr.  Pinckney  had  but  fifty-nine.  Jefferson, 
whose  votes  were  all  given  by  persons  in  opposition  to  Adams,  had 
sixty-eight  votes  —  not  a  majority.  The  Senate  had  to  choose  him 
or  Pinckney  Vice-president,  and  chose  Jefferson.  Thus  the  ht^ad  of 
one  party  was  chosen  President,  and  the  head  of  the  other.  Vice-pres- 
ident, of  the  Republic. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  actors  in  the  politics  of  those  four  yeara,  unac- 
customed as  they  were  to  the  larger  movements  of  nations,  their  con- 
tt»sts  seemed  of  supreme  importance  ;  and  certainly  they  were  con- 
ducted with   an  acrimony  that  had  never  been   known  in  Aniericii 

before,  and  never  has  been  known  since.  The  writers  for 
new  of  poll-    the  press  were,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  adventurers 

from  other  lands,  who  had  nothing  at  risk,  and  were  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  traditions  of  America,  and  with  those  underly- 
ing and  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  nation,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, even  in  constitutions,  but  which  need  to  be  recognized  in  all 
its  policy.  To  the  bitterness  of  the  invective  and  satire  of  such 
writers,  the  public  men  of  the  country  were  new.  Of  the  impotence 
of  such  invective  and  satire  they  had  no  experience.  Their  letters 
and  their  public  addresses,  therefore,  are  full  of  such  allusions  to 
the  venomous  and   hateful   slandere  of  the  press  as  must  have  de- 
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lighted  the  assailants,  really  insignificant,  whose  spite  thus  gained  far 
more  influence  than  it  deserved. 

The  violence  of  such  invective  drove  the  (lovernment  to  propose  a 
measure,  passed  by  Congress,  which  was  in  fact  aimed  at 
tliese  very  writers.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1798,  this  act  was  andswiition 
approved.  The  facility  of  naturalization  was  restricted,  and 
tlie  President  was  permitted  to  send  out  of  the  country  such  aliens  as 
lie  thought  dangerous  to  the  United  States.  He  might  give  license 
to  aliens  to  reniMin  during  his  pleasure  ;  he  might  require  bonds  for 
their  godd  behavior.  Aliens  wlio  hud  no  licenses  might  be  impris- 
oned ;  and  masters  of  vessels  who  brought  them  might  be  fined  for 
not  reporting  their  arrival.  This  statute  was  ctMtainly  not  in  tlie 
tone  of  those  trumpet  proclamations  which  represented  America  as 
the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  It  did  not  meet  with  a 
very  hospitable  welcome  from  those  travellers — more  remarkable  for 
their  former  rank  than  for  their  numbers  —  who  in  the  troubles  of 
Europt*  sought  America  as  the  land  of  promise.  V^olney,  Talleyrand, 
and  Chateaubriand,  and  the  son  of  Philippe  IKgalite,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  are  representatives  of  this  class  of  travellt*rs,  some  of  whom 
had  some  thought  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  Rc^public.  The  framers 
of  the  law  had  not  such  men  in  mind,  so  much  as  men  of  whom  Cob- 
b«Mt  and  Duane  are  the  better  types,  who  had  l)rought  sharp  pens 
with  them,  which  they  were  ready  to  use  whenever  they  could  sting 
men  to  madness  or  draw  hot  blood.  It  is  still  a  questi(m  whetlier 
this  law  was  unconstitutional.^  Handled  as  it  was  bv  the  writers 
whom  it  was  meant  to  terrify,  it  certainly  proved  obnoxious. 

It  was  coupled  in  the  popular  opinion  with  what  was  called  the 
Se<lition  Law.  The  ''Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  stood  and  fell  to- 
gether as  monuments  of  what  their  friends  called  the  courage,  and 
their  enemies  the  follv,  of  the  PVderal  partv.  The  Se<lition  Law 
made  five  offences  penal,  which  have  been  briefly  described  as  '*  de- 
faming Congress  or  the  President,''  "  exciting  the  liatred  of  the  people 
against  them,''  ''stirring  up  sedition  in  the  United  States,"  "  raising 
unlawful  combinations  for  resisting  the  laws,"  and  *' aiding  foreign 
nations  against  the  United  States."      It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 

1  Voii  HoU*t  {Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States)  Aii\>,  "  for  a  loiij];:  time  they  had 
be<'ii  considered  iu  the  United  States  as  unquestionably  unconstitutional."  This  is  too 
stron;;.  But  Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  said  to  liave  intimated  it.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cal- 
houn's which  Von  Hol>t  probably  had  in  mind,  in  which  he  says  that  "  no  constitutioual 
question  of  a  political  character  which  has  been  a«;itated  "  —  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  —  "  has  ever  been  settled  iu  the  public  mind,  except  tliat  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  I.^ws.  and.  what  is  remarkable,  that  was  settled  apiinst 
the  deci.sion  of  the  Supreme  Court."  But  the  Supreme  Court  never  gave  any  decision, 
although  all  the  judges  of  the  time,  except  Jud;_'e  Cha&e,  in  different  decisions  pnmonnced 
them  constitutional. 

VOL.  IV.  9 
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the  organization  of  the  government  some  h^i.shition  on  such  points 
was  n«*cc»«.sary.  Sui-h  legishition  has  been  silently  approvetl  and  as- 
fientecl  to  in  later  times.  But  in  the  process  of  forming  national 
opinion  and  a  national  life,  this  {Kirtieuhir  mesisnre  met  the  same 
storm  of  dissent  which  fell  upon  tlie  Alien  Act.  That  act  had  the 
additional  misfortune  of  being  basest  (m  an  English  model.  The 
English  Alien  Law,  imjeetl,  had  given  to  the  English  (lovernment  the 
power  of  banishing  some  of  those  stnmgers  whose  comfort  here  was 
now  threatened  by  tlie  si.ster  act  in  America.' 

Both  acts,  and  the  bitter  discussion  which  accompanied  them, 
TiM> Virginia  i">ght  liavc  faHcu  iuto  the  forgetfidness  in  which  lie  many 
ti^Hiy^ilSJo-  ^ther  laws  passed  and  rej>ealetl  in  times  of  givat  {>iirtis;m 
inrion*.  excitement,  but  for  the  comments  made  on  them  by  the 
legishitures  of  Virginia  ami  Kentucky.  In  resohitions  whicli  for 
half  a  century  were  ceh'brated,  —  referred  to,  indeed,  more  often 
than  they  were  rrad, —  these  legislative  boilies  declared,  that  whm 
(*OMgress  jiassed  acts  l)eyond  its  citnstitutional  jwwers,  the  Statics 
were  not  lK)und  to  obey,  and  that  each  State  had  the  rijjht  tn 
determine  the  question  of  eonstitutionality.  The  resolves  liad  tlie 
more  imiH)rtance  because  th(»y  were  serretly  dictated  by  Vice-pres- 
ident Jeffei-soii,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  jxirtv.  In  the 
▼^nt*  niiiii-   Kentucky  resolutions,  the  simiificant   word  ""  nullification  '* 

ficatiitn.  ,     . 

first  occurs.  In  tin;  original  draft  of  the  Resolutions  of  17l»S, 
written  by  JefT(*rson  himself,  he  sjiys  :  **  Where  powers  are  assumed 
which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  riglit- 
ful  remedy  ;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not  within 
the  conipact,  to  nullify,  of  their  own  authority,  all  assumptions  of 
power  by  others  within  their  limits.''  Thouj^h  this  })assjige  was 
omitted  in  the  resolutions  of  that  year,  it  was  restored,  with  some 
slight  verbal  changes,  in  those  a<lopted  a  year  later.  The  resolutions 
were  transmitt«Ml  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  States.  T'hey  be- 
came matters  of  eager  discussion,  and  were  for  half  a  century  the 
declaration  of  the  *' State  Rights"  theory  of  the  ('(institution.  As, 
in  point  of  fact,  Jefferson  became  President,  in  an  election  where 
these  resolutions  made  the  programme  of  his  supi)orters,  as  he  never 
had  any  thought  afterward  of  abandoning  any  power  which  the  Feil- 
eral  (lOvernment  could  claim,  and  jus  his  successors  followed  the  same 
convenient  precedents,  the  ''  nullirication  "  resolutions  never  had  any 
practical  effect,  until  Soutli  Carolina,  led  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  doctrine,  a  g(»neration  afterward.     For  the  present, 

*  "  During;  this  ilfhato,  an  Irish  ropreseiitntive  remarked  to  a  Htraiij^r  in  the  lobby,  that 
iioarly  c>n«  fourth  of  tlio  nieinlKfrs  then  prewnt  were  natives  of  Kun)pe."  —  American  Atmuai 
HtgUttr,  vol.  ii.     The  debate  wiu  on  the  stamp-tax  on  naturalization  papers,  July  I,  1797. 
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the  resolutions  gave  the  rallying  cry  to  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
party  for  the  overthrow  of  President  Adams  and  his  supporters. 

Foreign  negotiations,  meanwhile,  occupied  attention  and  interest, 
such  as  belonged  to  a  struggle  in  Europe  in  which  every  foreign  r©- 
fundamental  principle  wius  involved.  That  struggle,  from  ^*®"'' 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  interested  the  ssiilors  and  merchants  of 
the  United  States.  It  appeared  already  that  a  *H*arrying  trade  "  was 
possible  for  Americsm  vessels,  because  they  were  neutrals,  wliich 
might  become  a  trade  of  very  great  value.  Between  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Vjust  Indies,  and  between  the  different  ports  of  Europe, 
American  vessels  could  go  and  come,  while  the  vessels  of  bellige- 
rcfnt  powei*s  were  restrained  by  frequent  blockades.  This  profitable 
commerce  giive  a  development  which  even  later  times  would  call 
large,  to  the  shipbuilding  and  mercantile  life  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  States  whose  |>eople  had  most  experience  on  the 
sea. 

But  it  w;is  fettered   by   many  annoyances.      England  had  never 
abandoned  the  custom,  which  now  seems  so  barbarous,  of 
inipressini' into  the  naval  service  «>f  the  Ki nix  such  seamen   onrom- 

.  '^  merce. 

as  might  be  needed,  wherever  they  were  found.  In  the 
voyages  of  Englisli  cruisers,  the  commanders  did  not  scruple  to 
search  for  English  seamen  on  board  of  American  merchant  ships. 
They  often  abused  a  privilege  which  was  at  best  but  the  right  of  the 
8trong<*r,  and  would  take  from  an  American  vessel  Amer-  Ti,e..ri^i,t 
ican  s<*amen,  under  th(»  pretext  that  they  were  English.  "'*«»«•*»•'* 
Commanders  of  blockading  squadrons,  also,  when  they  had  over- 
hauled an  American  merchantman,  did  not  readily  abandon  such  a 
]>rize  because  she  was  a  neutnd.  The  vessel  would  be  turned  from 
her  voyage,  and  sent  into  a  convenient  port  for  adjudication.  Even 
if  the  court  there  pnmounced  the  seizure  illegal,  and  released  the 
veiisel,  the  delay  of  her  voyage  was  an  insult  to  the  nation  and  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  her  master,  crew,  and  owners.  As,  generally  speaking, 
half  Europe  was  at  war  against  the  other  half,  every  American  vessel 
sailing  from  one  belligerent  port  to  another  had  to  pass  two  blockad- 
ing squadrons,  if  the  blockades  which  had  been  proclaimed  were  en- 
forced. It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  unprotected  merchant- 
men of  a  nation  far  away  were  by  no  means  sure  of  friendly  inves- 
tigsition  by  officers  of  such  squadrons. 

Nor  were  considerations  of  interest  the  only  ones  which  brought  the 
people  of  the  United  States  into  close  relationship  with  European 
politics.  The  sympathy  of  France  with  America  through  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  close  and  efficient.  The  present  war  was  the  result 
of  an  effort  made  by  Frenchmen  to  establish  a  republic,  and  they 
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were  eager  to  acknowledge  tliat  they  had  taken  their  first  lessons  in 
republican  government  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  it  w:is  from 
a  war  with  England  that  tlie  United  States  was  only  now  recovering. 
All  along  the  coast  were  traces  of  the  incursions  of  English  soldiei-s 
or  English  sailors.  War  had  assumed  all  those  forms  of  j>ersonal 
resentment  which  are  inevitable  where  hostile  armies  land  on  an 
unprotected  coast,  and  where  the  first  object  of  the  invasion  is  to 
strip  the  farms  of  the  foo<l  which  may  be  necessarv  to  the  invader. 
Snch  memories  do  not  die  in  ont*  generation.  In  this  instance  they 
left  a  bitterness  against  England  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  never  vainly  ;i[)pealed  to  by  the  leaders  of 
parties,  till  half  a  century  had  gont'  by. 

The  proceedings  of  (ienft,  A<let,  and  Fouihet  in  representing  the 
French  (iovernment  in  America  ha<l  been  exasijerating  to 
French  eu-  W  ashiui'ton.  To  that  air  of  condescension  still  observable 
in  all  foreigners  in  America,  they  added  the  arrogance  which 
reminded  their  hosts  of  the  bounties  of  Louis  XVI.,  —  and  an  arrogjuice 
of  their  own,  as  representatives  of  pure  republicanism,  in  comparison 
with  which  they  considenMl  that  of  America  but  a  sham.  More 
than  one  of  these  diplomatists  met  the  rebuke  of  Washington  and  his 
cabinet.  In  these  rebukes  even  Jefferson  wjis  c»bliged  to  join  some- 
times, though  it  was  well  enough  understood  that  he  and  his  party 
favored  the  FriMich,  anil  were  willing  to  apologize  for  the  indiscretion 
and  insolence  of  their  envoys.  But  to  diplomatic  insnlts,  which 
aroused  some  indignation  in  the  country,  was  added  the  blow  to 
American  commerce,  as  vessel  after  vessel  wius  seized  by  one  or  an- 
other  French  cruiser,  tletained  for  examination,  and  perhaps  con- 
demned. Nearly  a  thousand  vessels,  thus  detained  or  caiitured,  were 
named  in  the  authenticated  despatches  published  by  the  Government, 
and  of  the  ^^^^  Directory  of  France  justitied  such  measures  only  by 
Directory,  pleading  their  displeasure  at  the  Jay  Treaty.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  receive  Pinckney,  whom  the  American  (lovern- 
nient  had  sent  out  as  its  envoy,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  Re- 
public. 

On  this  news  the  President  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 
He  named  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  as  a  com- 
mission to  renew  the  negotiation.  In  this  ap|K»intment  he  not  only 
triiMl  to  pacify  France,  but  to  s;itisfy  the  opjxisition  to  his  own  admin- 
istration by  naming  Elbridge  Gerry  from  the  number  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  first  news  received  from  them  was  not  favorable.  It 
was  a  decree  of  the  Directory  and  Council  that  all  neutnil  ships 
bearing  any  English  commodities  shouhl  l>e  good  prize,  and  that 
French  ports  should  be  closed  against  all  neutral  vessels  which  had 
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tniiched  ports  under  the  English  flt^.  The  next  report  informed  the 
Government  that  on  their  arrival  in  France  they  had  been  met  by 
unofficial  agents,  who  asBitred  them  that  they  would  not  be  received 
until  they  had  oifered  suitable  bribes  to  otlicers  of  the  government. 
Tsilleymnd  himself,  who  was  then  Foreign  Minister  of  Francn,  was 
implicated  in  this  disgraceful  proposal.'  Externally,  any  reception 
was  refuse<l  to  the  three  envoys  by  the  Directory.  Privately  they 
were  made  certain  that  if  they  [>aid  the  bribes  they  would  be  re- 
ceived, with  good 
probability  of  suc- 
cess :  "  money'  is 
needed,  a  great 
deal  of  m  0  n  e  y." 
Once  recuived. 
the  American 
f  ¥  o  V  e  r  n  m  e  n  t 
would  be  asked  to 
make  a  handsome 
loan  to  the  French 
Kepublic.  the  cred- 
it iif  which  waa  at 
a  very  low  ebb. 
If  this  loan  was 
granted,  the  Di- 
rectory, on  its 
part,  would  make 
concessions.  T  h  e 
envoys  rejected  the 
hum i hating  propo- 
sal. They  were 
tlien  ordered  out 
of  the  country, 
with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gerry, 
who.  as  an  adherent  of  Jefferson's 
pliable. 

Tlie  report  made  by  ita  envoys  was  at  once  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  republished  in  England 
and  France.  In  place  of  the  names  of  the  thrett  unofticial  co^w^iid-' 
agents,  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z  were  substituted  in  the  i)ul>  '"™' 
lication,  and  the  corres]X)ndence  has  been  known  ever  since  as  "  the 
•  Of  Ihi)  there  can  be  no  douht.  Gsrrv'a  letipr  proven  it.  Napoleun  knew  ii  tu  Iw  Irnc. 
Comiare  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer'a  tketch  uf  Tallefranil. 


supposed  might  prove  more 
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X.  Y.  Z.  correspondence."  *  The  disgraceful  proposal  aroused  the 
whole  country  to  indignation.  Congress  ordered  an  enlargement  of 
the  standing  army  by  twelve  regiuicnts.  It  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  navy  of  twenty-four  vessels,  and  authorized  merchantmen  to  arm 
themselves  against  the  French  vessels  of  war.  So  far  as  the  acts  of 
their  cruisers  went,  the  two  nations  were,  in  fact,  at  war.  It  was  not 
so  long  since  the  privateering  of  the  Revolution  but  that  seamen  and 
merchants  could  fit  out  their  shi})s  for  fighting  in  the  most  effective 
way.  In  the  West  Indies  two  serious  conflicts  took  place.  The  Dela- 
ware^ of  tlie  United  States  navy,  ca]»tured  a  heavy  French  privateer, 
and  the  Constellation  took  rinsuri/ente^  a  French  frigate.  Both  ves- 
sels were  s^^nt  into  i)ort  as  prizes. 

Had  tliat  unwise  and  ill-fated  body,  the  Directory,  led  France  amy 
Napoieouu  lougcr  toward  her  ruin,  war  would  c(?rtainly  have  been  pro- 
poiicy.  claimed  on  one  side  or  on   both.     But  the  young  Napoleon, 

when  he  seized  the  reins  of  power,  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  mad- 
ness of  the  claims  on  which  the  Direotorv  had  insisted.  He  received, 
with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  the  new  embassy  sent  out  by  Adams. 
It  consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  William  R.  Davie,  and  Wil- 
liam Van  Murray.  Najwleon  had  already  learned  that  Talleyrand 
was  not  above  suspicion  in  matters  where  j^ecuniaiy  integrity  was 
involved.  He  made  his  own  brother  Jos(»pli  the  head  of  the  three 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Americans.-  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  French  cruisei-s  to  avoid  the  molestation 
of  American  vessels,  and  that  coi-dial  understanding  between  tlie 
countries  began  of  which  the  imi)ortant  result  was  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana two  veal's  lat^r. 

Meanwhile,  in  America,  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  and  every 
turn  in  the  polities  of  France,  was  marked  by  new  appeals  to  the  one 
political  party  or  the  other.  The  national  feeling  inevitably  stood 
with  the  party  which  seemed,  at  the  moment,  most  zealous  for  na- 
tional honor.  All  political  discussion  was  impregnated  with  senti- 
ments which  sprang  from  the  sympathy  of  the  parties  with  the  dif- 
ferent combatants  in  Euro|)e.  In  the  Federal  pjirty  itself,  great  dis- 
affection was  aroused  at  eveiy  step  by  which  the  President  attempted 
either  to  conciliate  their  opponents  or  to  take  a  middle  course  be- 
tween extremes.  His  appointment  of  another  mission  to  France, 
without  consulting  his  Cabinet,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  late  envoys,  in  spite  of  his  own  declaration  that  he 
would  never  send  another  minister  to  that  government  till  he  was 

1  X.  waH  Ilottin^iier,  a  l)ank(>r ;  Y.,  HoUatiiy.  of  Ilamburf?;  Z.,  Haatval,  a  Frenchman. 
-  Joseph  Bona{iarte,  U8  Count  do  SurviUivrH,  afterward  resided  for  many  yean  in  Amer- 
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assured  of  a  cordial  reception,  alienated  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  iiis  party.  Tlie  result  of  tliis  dis- 
afftfction,  and  of  the  unpopular  Sedition  Law,  appeui-ed  in  the  issue 
of  the  election  of  1800.  By  that  issue  the  admiuistrntion  of  govern- 
ment was  taken  out  uf  the  hands  uf  the  Federalists,  to  fall  into  and 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
rentnrv, 

'ITiP  country  had  other  interests  of  great  inijiortance  which  were 
quite  independent  of  these  European  complications.     In  the  y,i|j„  ,,. 
summer  of  ITIW,  yellow  fever,  that  disease  which  is  still  as  "'■ 
mysterious  in  its  movements  as  it  was  then,  eBtLiblisliod  itself  in  moat 
of  the  principal  seaports  of 
tlie   Atlantic    coast.      Con- 
gress   fled    from     Philadel- 
phia   before    its   approach. 
The  administration   of  the 
govern m*'nt    was   seriously 
affected  l»y  the  absence  of 
lending   membci-s.      Trade 
of    course    KufTered,    eajn;- 
eisilly   commerce   with   for- 
eign nations.       In  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Barba- 
rians on  the  Moorish  coast, 
our  envoys  even  a|)ol<^zed 
to  the   I>ey  of  Tri|Htli  for 
the  cessation  of  our  govern- 
ment while   the   pestilence 
had  driven  men   from   the 
capital.     In  the  summer  of 
ISOO  the  capital  was  removed  to  Washington.  ■ 
it  wan  at  first  CHlle<l.  , 

While  the  preparations  for  war  with  France  were  impending,  and 
for  war  with  Spain  under  the  pretext  of  war  with  France,  n^tboi 
the  whole  country  was  moved  with  jn-ofound  sorrow  by  tho  ^"i-mittoii. 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Washington,  December  14, 1790,  at  his 
liome  at  Mount  Vernon.  For  some  years  past,  his  re8i)hite  sympathy 
with  the  national  policy  of  the  Federalists  had  brought  on  his  liead 
some  of  the  most  rancorous  abuse  of  the  opjiosition  journals  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  English  writers,  who  then  attempted  to  lead  public 
opinion,  were,  as  they  have  often  been  in  later  cases  of  hiatorj',  es- 
pecially bitter.  But  all  such  abuse  ceased  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced.    The  whole  country,  even  in  its  smaller  towns,  arranged 


'  the  Federal  City  ' 
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piil)li<:  solemnities  by  wliieli  to  express  its  grief.  From  that  time 
it  Iiiis  been  difticult  to  discuss  tlie  charncter  or  exploits  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  same  impartiality  with  which  those  of  any  other  man 
Rie  ri'piirded.  It  was  felt  at  the  time,  aiiti  has  been  felt  ever  since 
that  his  services  through  tlie  war,  and  through  the  crystal liziit ion  <.f 
the  Constitution  in  its  first  years,  were  such  as  no  other  man  cmiM 
render.  A  single  passage  in  the  address  made  before  Congress  by 
General  Henry  Lee  has  become  proverbial.  It  pronounced  liiin 
"  First  ill  war,  first  in  jwacc.  and  fii-st  in  the  hearts  of  liis  eountry- 
men." ' 


At  the  time  of  his  dcalli.  Washinglcn  had  Im-cii  ap|>ointe<l  Lieutoi- 
iint-genonil  of  the  enlarged  army,  w  ith  a  view  to  its  organi- 
»ith  aition   fi>r  what  was  calh'd  the  war  with   France.      But  he 

did  not  suppose.  ni>r  did  the  rrcsident.  nor  did  Hamilton, 
who  w:is  tirst  in  oomniaml  under  Washinj^ton.  snp|H>se  ihiit  Fmnce 
would  iiivaiio  Anierii-a.  Of  course  they  did  not  prin>ose  that  America 
E>hoidd  invade  Fnim-e.  'i'welve  new  regiments  were  to  be  recruited 
and  stationed  at  Fort  Wasliington  —  now  Cincinnati.  At  that  ^nvn 
a«...»i  Wilkinson,   who  commandcii   in  tiu'    West,  was  directeil  to 

"'"""■'"  bnild  tlal-Kwts  sutti.  ieni  to  carry  the  army  thus  forme.1 
down  the  Olno  and  the  Mississippi.  The  phiu  of  the  campaign  was 
digesti'd    belween    llamihon   and    Wilkinson    by   conference  in    [>art. 

'  'rtii-  iv*.>liili<>ii*  (Kt'ihil  111  l'i>in:ni«  on  Iho  ilt-ath  I't  VVuhin^on 
"lt<  ilU'  ni.'im<n  .<f  III.'  in.iii. 'lir>[  in  n»r.  tir~I  in  |v.Ao'.  ^iii.l  lit>l  in  il 
i-ili«-ii«."  Mii^VlMtl  |/.'rt  -t'  ll'.i't  M.-Mnl  'H\*  Ih.'  iv«>:iilU.ns  wer 
l^.  ili.>n|.'h  n-H.1  l>v  Hii,.t)i.T  nu-mthT-     In  tli.-  or 

first  ill  iho  War!"  ii(  lii«  ivunlrmwn."  li  i*  a  fat-l 
o(  ihi>  *;ou.Tal.in  -i  iioir  !o  ili<'  »o.i'iid  ^Uli,>ii  of  hi 
ton-  (\.i.sr.».  «.!»  ,l.■li^.•lv.l  l.y  SIsTshMl,  ll  it  i 
il  is  a  luistalii-.  tbtn  van  W  uo  >|iiv>lii>ti. 


■orth  Holing  iliat  H<>unr  Lev.  ih«  sin 
(iilhfr's  .Ufi«"i"rj.  «»■■;  (be  omiun  l*- 
viLU-k^iMi  miftake  lo  raakr,  boi  ihit 
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iiiul  in  part  by  letters.  Wilkinson  was,  in  tnitli,  the  last  person  who 
should  have  been  entrusted  with  any  such  business.  Me.  had  left  the 
army  at  the  end  of  the  Itevolution,  and  settled  in  Kentucky.  He 
had  so'in  after  entered  into  person»l  comniMnication  with 
Miro,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana,  which  resulted 
in  his  receiving,  regularly  but  secretly,  an  annuid  pnyment  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  to  buy  his  services  for  detacliiiig  Kentucky 
:ind  the  Western  States  from  the  Union.'  Hucli  was  tlie  traitor  into 
wliose   hands  Adams  and  Hamilton  gave  with   coiilideiR'e  tJie  com- 


mand of  what  was  called  "The  Legion  of  tlie  West."  Such  was 
the  man  who  afterward  had  tlie  fortune  of  arresting  —  if  lie  did  not 
first  desert  —  the  movement  of  Aaron  Hurr,  and  compelling  him  to 
that  flight  in  which  he  became  a  prisoner  to  the  United  Stati's. 

The  determination  to  strike  at  Orleans,^  and  wrest  it  from  Spain, 
waa  forced  on  tlie  Government  by  tlie  exasperation  of  the 
pe()pie  of  the  States  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  when  their  oT^bm"" 
trade  by  the  great  river  was  suddenly  arrested.     From  the  ""''^^■ 
time  of  the  treaty  of  1783  they  had  been  ill  at  ease.     Undt-r  that 
treaty  Spain  held  the  mouth  of  the  river.     For,  though  the  eastern 


1  Thin  trenson.  Bnnpected  at  the  time, 
e  l^piinish  nrchiveB  [or  tlie  Slate  of  U 
1  Su  it  was  generally  called  till  tbe  c< 
NouTi'lle  Orleaos." 


II  by  ilie  diieiimciit-^  CO] 
I,  thoii^rli  ihe  ofliciHl  i 
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side  of  tlie  MisBissippi  had  been  granted  to  the  new  nation,  the  west- 
ern side  was  left  to  Spain,  tlie  ally  of  tlie  United  States  as  against 
England.  Spain  also  had  the  eastern  side,  south  of  31^  N.  latitude, 
partly  because  Orleans  was  on  tlie  eastern  side,  and  partly  because 
the  l>oundary  between  Florida  and  I^ouisiana  had  never  been  deter- 
mined. But,  before  1783,  there  were  settlers  from  the  sea-coast 
States  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  As  tliey  increased  in  number, 
the  necessity  for  a  route  to  the  sea  by  tlu*  river  was  more  and  more 
manifest.  Sudi  was  tlu*  severity  of  the  S[)anish  colonial  policy,  that 
all  goods  sent  down  tlie  river  had  to  be  transhipfXHl  at  Orleans,  and, 
indeed,  to  Ik?  sold  to  Spanish  purchasers.  Tobacco,  a  large  part  of 
the  proiluce  of  Kentucky,  rould  l>e  sold  only  to  the  S|)anish  CR>wn, 
which  assumed  the  monopoly  of  th:it  trade.  All  these  impositions 
enforced  by  the  Spanish  (ioveninient  were  regjirded  by  the  new  set- 
tlers as  the  greatest  hardship,  as,  indee<l,  they  were.  Many  of  the 
settlers  had  emigrated  to  escape  taxation  at  the  East:  but  they 
found  their  agriculture  .and  commerce  in  their  new  home  hampered 
bv  restrictions  more  severe  than  anv  Eastern  taxation.  Their  dis- 
affection  sliowed  itself  from  time  to  time  in  ilifferent  forms. 

Some  men  thought  of  indepemleiice  of  the  United  States,  with  close 
alliance  with  Spain  ;  some  projmsed  to  submit  to  Spain,  as  a  ]>art 
of  her  colony  of  Ixniisiana ;  others  dn^amed  of  seizing  ( >rleans,  and 
making  war  with  Spain,  by  the  unaided  force  of  the  West ;  others 
hoped  to  induce  Congress  to  declare  wa"r ;  and  still  others  proposed 
an  alliance  with  France,  ami  to  persuade  her  to  reassert  her  empire 
over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course  the  great  body  of 
settlers  were  ignorant  of  such  intrigues.  But  such  schemes,  more 
or  less  distinctly  formed,  were  in  the  minds  of  all  leading  men. 
They  did  not  lack  counsellors  from  without.  Mird,  the  shrewd 
S|)iinisli  Cn)vernor  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  held  Wilkinson  in 
his  i)av,  as  has  been  said,  for  manv  vears.  Nor  was  the  Governor 
slow  in  bribing  other  [loliticians  or  employing  other  agents.  Ix>rd 
Dorchester,  in  (  aiiada,  known  to  the  othcers  of  the  American  Uevo- 
lution  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  —  the  ablest  officer,  except  (ornwallis, 
whom  Great  Britain  then  employed  in  high  command  in  America, — 
w;us  on  the  alert  to  fet*l  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  West  by  his  agents. 
Genet,  the  envoy  of  the  French  Republic,  freely  issued  commissions 
in  the  West,  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  broa<l  schemes  of  the  Directory 
for  the  univt'i-sal  emancipation  of  mankind.  Into  the  details  of  such 
intrigues  it  is  not  moiv  necessary  to  go  than  into  the  history  of  the 
intrigues  of  any  other  self-seeking  politicians,  who,  in  the  end,  attain 
no  object  of  public  innH>rtance. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  came  to  one  crisis 
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Mrheii  Adams  sent  Ellicott,  as  a  scientific  commissioner,  with  an  escort, 
:o  Natchez,  to  run  the  line  of  31**  N.  latitude,  in  conjunction  with 
he  Spanish  authorities.  The  Spanish  Governor,  still  relying  on  his 
plans  for  separating  the  Western  States  from  their  alle-  TroaWw 
fiance,  deferred,  to  the  very  last,  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  Spi5il,h'«a- 
^rrisons  from  territory  which  was  confessed  to  belong  to  ^*»°""**- 
the  United  States.  When  Ellicott  arrived  with  his  escort  at  Natchez, 
ihe  American  troops  occupied  one  cantonment,  while  the  Spanish 
Droops  still  held  the  old  forts  at  Nogales.^  The  surveys  went  for- 
iirard,  and  Ellicott,  as  American  commissioner,  steadily  pressed  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  Castilian  diplomacy  and  politeness 
exhausted  themselves  in  the  long  delays,  but  these  lasted  till  the  end 
>f  March,  1701).  Captain  Guion,  commander  of  the  American  forces, 
linally  told  Gayoso,  the  Spanish  commander,  that  he  would  storm  the 
forts  if  they  were  not  evacuated  before  the  Ist  of  April.  This  threat 
prevailed.  The  Spaniards  sent  their  guns  down  the  river,  and,  with- 
>ut  anv  notice,  either  to  the  commissioner  for  the  boundary,  or  to 
:he  military  commander,  with<lrew  silently  and  sullenly  on  the  29th 
»f  March,  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 

A  policy  more  likely  to  he  effective  on  their  part,  would  have 
;>een,  to  soothe  the  Western  settlers  by  every  concession  possible. 
But  the  traditional  severity  of  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain  did  not  per- 
mit such  concession;  and  there  is  mixed  up  in  all  the  Spanish  di- 
plomacy of  the  period,  a  curious  distrust  of  the  future  enmity  of  the 
people,  whose  good-will  at  the  moment  the  governors  at  Orleans 
thonld  have  been  attempting  to  obtain.  As  early  as  1776,  when,  at 
:he  instance  of  Oliver  Pollock,^  (iovemor  Unzaga  was  supplying 
:x)wder  to  the  American  insurgents  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  in  obedience 
to  commands  from  Madrid,  he  wrote  to  Madrid :  "  I  suspect  that  at 
iny  moment  the  royalists  and  insurgents  may  make  up  their  quarrel 
ind  unite  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  domains  of  some  European 
power."'  This  was  fifteen  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ince.  The  same  suspicion  haunted  the  Spanish  officers  in  all  the 
ifter  negotiations.  In  1787,  Navarro  wrote  home:  "I  see  clouds 
rising  and  threatening  us  with  a  storm  which  will  soon  bui-st  on  this 
province,  and  the  damage  would  be  still  greater  if,  unfortunately, 
:he  inundation  extended  itself  to  the  territories  of  New  Spain.'' 
Acting  under  this  terror,  he  and  his  successors  attempted  to  guard 
igainst  the  Americans  by  keeping  them  away.  With  a  policy  as 
wise  as  that  which  should  have  dammed  the  Mississippi  itself,  in 
Iread  of  such  an  inundation  as  Navarro's  metaphor  suggests,  the 
tuccessive  Spanish  governors  of  Louisiana  attempted  to  hold  back 

1  Now  known  as  "  Walnut  UiUs."  «  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  413. 
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tlie  settlers  from  any  access  to  the  sea.  Once  and  again,  in  the 
course  of  seventeen  years,  between  the  treaty  of  1783  and  the  trans- 
fer of  tlie  province  back  to  France,  the  indignant  Kentuckians  en- 
rolled their  hunters  to  go  down  on  tlie  flood  of  the  river  and  take 
possession  of  the  little  capital.  The  French  envoy.  Genet,  who 
founded  Jacobin  clubs  in  the  West,  whi8i)ered  promises  of  similar 
invasion.  In  1796,  as  a  result  of  negotiation  in  Madrid,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  malcontents  on  the  river  were  in  a  measure  satisfied 
by  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  the  '* right  of  deposit''  at 
Orleans.  This  meant  simply  that  the  settlers  might  send  their 
goods  there,  to  store  them  and  await  a  market. 

Hut,  in  1799,  as  soon  as  these  three  yeai-s  had  expired,  Moniles, 
who  was  the  Intendant  of  Commerce  at  Orleans,  announced,  by  an 
unexpected  decree,  that  this  concession  would  lie  allowed  no  longer. 
Once  more  the  rage  of  the  Western  Stat(»s  burned  liot.  Once  more 
coiitempiH-  ^'*^y  threatened  to  take  law  into  their  own  hands.  It  wais 
o«*x"w  Or-  then  that,  under  the  pretext  of  the  war  with  France,  Presi- 
leanM.  dcut  Johu  Adaius  began  the  enlistment  of  the  twelve  regi- 

ments for  servict*  in  tlie  West.  They  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  here  flat-boats  were  built  to  convey  them  to  the  attack 
on  Orh^ans.  Spain  had  no  force  there  to  resist  them.  The  garri- 
son of  Orleans  was  but  a  handful.  Its  defences  were  a  bare  picket 
fence.  And,  as  was  just  now  said,  the  commanding  post  at  Nogales, 
near  Natchez,  had  been  abandoned  at  the  pressing  instance  of  Cap- 
tain (iuion  of  the   Tnited  States  arm  v. 

In  this  willingness  to  attack  the  little  Spanish  post,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  parties  of  influence  among  the  Americans  joined.  The 
Western  men  were  eatjer;  thev  filled  the  ranks  of  the  newlv-enlisted 

C^  '  %.  ft. 

annv.  l^resident  Adams  had  been  always  determinetl  to  secure 
access  to  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  tak- 
ing decisive  measures.  Hamilton,  who  was  practically  first  in  com- 
mand, seems  to  have  been  led  on  not  onlv  by  these  considerations, 

but  by  the  eagerness  of  a  successful  soldier,  still  young,  for 
mi.iMiran-     afield  worthy  of  his  ambition.     He  had  become  interested 

in,  Miranda,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  who  only  lacked  success 
to  earn  a  more  honorable  name  in  history.  Miranda  had  persuaded 
Hamilton  that  the  English  Government  would  sup{)ort  him  in  a 
scheme  for  overthrowing  the  Spanish  authority  in  the  Spanish  Main ; 
and,  without  committing  himself  to  the  plan,  in  any  public  document, 
he  entertained  the  hope  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  Unit^l  States  in 
an  attack  on  their  Southern  neighbors.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  he  had  thus  enlisted  himself  in  an  enterprise  not  differing 
widely  from  that  which  proved,  a  few  years  after,  to  be  the  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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Miraiida*8  acquaintance  in  the  United  States  was  as  early  as  the 
levolutionary  War.  He  was  said  to  know  more  of  its  families  and 
>arties  than  any  man  in  the  country.^  His  talk  of  the 
Bsourees  of  South  America,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
^psmish  yoke  could  be  thrown  off,  fascinated  young  men  eager  for 
id  venture ;  and  all  the  correspondence  of  the  time  shows  that  suih 
vhemes  were  largely  entertained  among  adventurous  people  in  the 
A>st.2  The  project  took  definite  form  when,  in  December,  1797, 
bur  men,  who  professed  to  be  commissioners  of  disaffected  South 
\meriean  constituents,  prepared  a  '*  Convention  "  in  Paris.  These 
nen  were  Miranda,  Sucre,  Sahis,  and  I)iip(»ron.  Their  plan  pro- 
)osed  a  union  of  an  English  fleet  and  an  American  army  with  the 
>painsli  rebels  who  were  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  ninth  article 
>f  this  Convention  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  be  in- 
'iteil  to  join  in  a  treaty.  The  possession  of  the  two  Floridas  and  of 
L«ouisiana  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  them,  and,  in  exchange,  the  United 
States  was  to  furnish  to  South  America  an  auxiliary  force  of  five 
housand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Miranda,  in  an  *' adroit 
etter"  to  President  Adams,  written  on  the  24th  of  March,  cominu- 
licated  to  him  the  probability  of  such  an  effort,  without  giving  the 
letails  of  the  plan.  To  Hamilton  he  wjis  more  explicit :  "  It  seems 
liat  the  time  of  our  emancipation  draws  near,  and  that  the  estab- 
ishnient  of  liberty  in  the  whole  Continent  of  the  New  World  is 
entrusted  to  us  by  Providence.  The  only  danger  which  I  foresee  is 
he  introduction  of  French  principles,  which  will  poison  liberty  in  its 
!nidle,  and  will  finish  soon  by  destroying  youra." 

While  the  President  himself  looked  incredulously  on  a  scheme  so 
K)ld,  three  members  of  his  cabinet  approved  it,  and  were  in  cor- 
«»pondence  with  Hamilton  to  carry  it  forward.  In  Hamilton's  mind 
t  involved  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  the  movement. 
\o  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  army  was  ordered,  he  was  eager  to 
ecure  its  real  command.  Adams  wished  to  make  him  second, 
mder  General  Knox,  —  Washington  l>eing  the  nominal  head.  But 
ianiilton  refused  subordination  to  any  but  his  old  chief.  Wash- 
ngton  had  already  pronounced  in  Hamilton's  favor.  Pinckney  was 
nade  second,  and  Knox  third,  the  President  himself  acceding  to 
Yashington's  proposal.^  Hamilton  found  himself,  therefore,  so  near 
he  object  of  his  wishes  as  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  \Vest- 

1  Joliu  Adams  to  Lloyd,  March  6,  1815. 

*  Thus  Philip  Nolan,  quoted  in  Moor's  dcponition  of  1797,  said,  '*!  look  forward  to  tlie 
onquest  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and  I  expect  my  patron  and  friend,  the  (icnoral, 
rill,  in  such  an  eTent,  give  me  a  cou^picuous  command."     The  General  was  Wilkinson. 

*  See  a  number  of  interesting  letters  on  this  Kulject  from  distinguished  Federalists  iu 
hap.  vi.  of  fJfe  and  Letters  of  Georye  Caltot,     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.     1877. 
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ern  riilemen,  with  eusy  access  to  Orleans,  and  a  good  cause  of  quitrrel 
witli  tjpiiin.  Miraiidit  gave  good  reason  to  hope  that  tlie  English 
fleet,  Hii  important  part  of  the  combination,  would  he  ready  in  time. 
But  all  tlifse  plans,  tiiie-drawn  at  the  very  best,  fell  to  piecps, 
inButnn  of  vvlien  to  tlie  game  of  Kuropeaii  [wlitics,  which  thus  far  ImA 
N»p..i™i,,  been  playoil  by  the  cooperiilion  of  many  bunglers,  tlieri- 
came  one  mattter  player.  Napoleon  Itonaparte  took  in  one  hand  tlie 
varied  fnterprisos  which  had  confused  the  Directory,  and  which  the 
Directory  had  so  mismanaged.  With  his  accession  to  power,  tlip 
envoys  of  the  Anieriran  (lovernmont  were  again  welcomed  imir- 
teously.  Tiie  seizure  of  American  vessels  ceased  for  a  time.  Navi- 
gation on  the  .Mississippi  was  again  permitted.  Cause  of  war  with 
Krance  was  thus  removed 
from  tlie  complicat.'d  plan. 
The  op[«»sitioii  to  the  Ad- 
minislralion,  and  the  na- 
tional dislil^e  of  standing 
armies,  were  too  intense  to 
permit  a  large  armed  foire 
at  Cincinuati  without  an 
ostensible  object.  It  has 
since  iM-en  .surmiseil.  bv 
some  of  the  few  pei-sons 
who  have  pai<l  any  atten- 
tion to  this  piece  of  history, 
which  at  the  time  wiis  cai-e- 
fnlly  concealed,  that  if  Mr. 
Adams  had  promptly  given 
his  support  to  Miranda,  tiie 
p:ngUsh  (Jovernment  would 
have  done  the  same.  In 
tliat  event  Hamilton  and 
iptured  Orleans  when  the  higli 
The  invasion  of  South  America 
I's  after  career  would  have  Iw-eii 
iiela.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
g  the  cnuiinand  wliich  Wa.shing- 
s  liis  feiir  that  he  might  not  have 
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Wilkinson    woul.l    probably    hii 
water  of  ITOU  raised  the  M*issis 
wi.uld  have  fullowcl,  an.l   llamilt. 
left   to  the  chances  of  war  in  \'e 
that  one  of  his  anxieties  in  assui 
ton's  favor  bail  secured  for  him. 


the  clin 


I.  of  his  sub.irdinati 


I  Burr 


and  in  pa 


iilar  tliat  he  might  liave 
ster  in  his  new  campaign.  So  sensitively  do 
f  tlmse  who  hate  lhcui.> 


A-  arinr  nuule  TenilMvuua 
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As  the  nation  became  a  nation,  and  grew  unconsciously  to  that 
unity  of  life  which  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  hoped  for,  Thenwof 
but  dared  not  expect,  national  parties  took  more  definite  »*^'**- 
form.  Wlien  the  tdection  of  1800  approached,  the  Federalists  named 
Adams  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pincknev,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
the  geneml  wish  that  Adams  might  be  first  and  Pinckiiey  second. 
With  this  critical  election  the  Federal  party  lost  it^j  control  Dofeatofthe 
of  the  nation,  and  it  never  regained  it  under  that  name.  *''»****'™i"''^- 
The  loss  is  generally  ascribed  to  that  distrust  of  the  people  which, 
from  the  beginning,  hampered  the  leaders  of  that  party,  and  wliich 
deserved  the  recompense  of  failun*.  But  this  interpretation  comes 
after  the  fact,  and  is  not  warranted  by  the  details  of  the  contest. 
TJiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  national  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
Adiiins  in  the  controversy  with  France,  increased  his  popularity  in 
the  nation  at  large.  The  distrust  of  him  which  was  entertained  by 
Hamilton  and  by  other  of  the  Fe<leral  leaders,  rather  improved  his 
popularity  in  States  not  immediately  under  their  control.  The  Se- 
dition Act  was  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  the  final  vote  shows,  the  chief 
cause,  of  Adams's  defeat,  and  it  was  only  within  a  single  State  that 
that  cause  proved  important.  That  State  was  New  York.  In  the 
two  elections  of  1T*,M>  and  1800  she  won  the  tith*  of  the  '*  Empire 
State/'  by  exerting  the  power  which  she  has  so  often  used  since  in 
determining  the  election  of  President.  In  ITiMI,  her  twelve  electors, 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  voted  for  Adams.  As  early  as  April, 
ISOO,  the  new  Legislature  was  chosen,  which  would  elect  the  pres- 
iilential  electors  in  November  of  that  year.  This  State  election 
prove<l  decisive.  The  city  of  New  York  had  the  year  before  given  a 
Federal  majority  of  nine  hundred.  This  year  it  elected  Republican 
members  to  the  Legislature.  This  result  was  due  in  part  to  local  con- 
tentions among  the  great  families  which  then  governed  New  York, 
and  in  part  to  the  skill  with  which  Aaron  I>urr  conducted  the  canvass, 
he  having  had  the  address  to  see  that  his  own  name,  which  was  at 
the  moment  unpopular,  was  not  on  the  Republican  ticket.  More  sur- 
prising to  the  Federalists  wjis  their  loss  of  the  western  district  of  the 
State.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  severity  of  proceedings  under  the 
Sedition  Law.  As  the  result  of  these  elections,  it  was  known,  earlv 
in  1800,  that  tlie  Legislature  of  New  York  would  give  all  its  twelve 
vot^s  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  Republican  candidates.     Only 

Washington,  was  of  conrac  known  at  the  time,  and  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
amhaMador.  But  no  publication  of  the  phins  of  Government  was  made  in  Coii;:ress  or 
el.«ewhcTC.  Even  in  the  Life  of  Pickering,  wlio  was  Secretary  of  State,  no  alUision  is  made 
to  prolirthle  war  in  the  West.  The  Life  of  Hamilton  furiii.<}jes  little  information.  Hut  no 
donbt  of  the  factn,  as  stated  in  the  text,  will  rise  in  the  mind  of  readers  of  John  Adams's 
Life,  of  bin  letter  to  Lloyd,  of  Stoddard'>  Louisi(ina,of  the  letters  of  Miranda,  and  of  Ilam- 
ilton*s  unpublished  private  corrcspoudeDce  with  Wilkinson. 
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the  year  before,  the  Republicans  of  tin*  State  had  attempted  to  choose 
the  eleetorH  by  popidar  vote,  by  districts.  They  would  gladly  have 
acceded  to  such  a  plan,  which,  in  practice,  would  have  nearly  neu- 
tralized the  vote  of  the  State.  Hut  the  Federalists,  confident  in 
their  strength,  had  refused  to  make  this  concession. 

All  Mr.  Adams's  gains  elsewhere  were  insutticient  to  overcome  this 
dt»fecti()n  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  face  of  the  discourairemcnt 
of  such  an  event,  which  made  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  of  tin' 
presidential  election,  his  friends  yave  him  seven  more  votes  in  IVnii- 
svlvania  than  he  received  in  17iM>,  and  three  more  in  North  Cuvo- 
lina.  lie  lost  two  in  Maryland,  and  that  State  giive  one  vote  less 
than  in  ITi^').  The  result  of  the  election,  therefore,  <xave  Jefferson 
and  Hurr,  the  Dcnjocratic  candidates,  seventy-three  votes  each,  while 
Mr.  Adams  had  but  sixtv-tivc. 

Warned  bv  the  risks  which  the  last  contest  had  disclosed,  the  Re- 
Burrmui  publicau  electors  voted  *' solidly  **  for  each  candidate.  Hurr 
.loff.rson  jj.^^j  .^^  inanv  votes  as  Jefferson.  This  consolidation  of  the 
Democratic  vote  bn>u«rht  about  a  result  which  mav  have  been  antic- 
ipated  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  none  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Jetlerson.  As  he  had  n  ceivcd  the  same  number  of  votes 
with  Hurr,  the  «  lection  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  the  ct)nstitufional  provision.  The  Ft^leralists  were  there- 
fore called  upv>ii  to  sav  which  of  the  two  Democratic  candidates  thev 
preferivd.  After  some  lusitation,  tlu^v  determined  to  suj>port  Hurr. 
Hamilton  used  all  his  intluence  with  the  Federal  leaders  in  Jeffei-son's 
favor.  In  Hurr  the  Northern  States,  who  had  all  sup[>orted  Adams, 
had  at  least  a  Norlhein  man  to  vote  for.  Here  was  also  the  best 
chance  for  the  discouifitun*  of  JetTcrs«»n,  whom  the  Federalists  hated 
with  a  very  j)erfect  hatred.  A  long  and  bitter  contest  in  the  House 
followeil.  Thirty-tive  ballots  were  taken,  with  the  same  n^ult, — 
eiixht  States  vt^tiuix  f'»J*  Jefferson,  six  for  Hurr,  and  two  iKUiii'  <livideil. 
At  last,  at  a  Feileral  caucus,  "all  acknowleiliXtHl  that  nothin^:  but  des- 
perate  measures  remained,  which  several  were  dis|HXseil  to  adopt,  and 
but  few  wt»re  willing  to  <lisap[>rove."  The  wonls  are  those  of  Hayanl 
oi  New  Jersev.  On  the  thirtv-sixth  ballot,  the  Federalist  votes  of! 
\\»rnu>nt  and  Marvland  were  wantin*;.  The  result  gave  Jeffei*son  ten 
Stales,  and  he  was  elected.  He  owed  his  eltvtion  to  the  influence  of 
Hamilton  ami  tin*  action  oi  Havard  in  caucus.  The  extreme  Federal- 
ists  wished  to  prevent  any  election,  and  leave  the  President  of  the 
Senate  the  actiuij:  rresi,]cnt  for  an  interrt^^num.  But  Jefferson  and 
his  friends  weiv  determined,  "one  and  all,  that  the  dav  such  an  act 
was  passed,  the  Middle  Stai*^^  would  arm.  and  no  such  usur^iation 
shoidvl   Iv   submiticvl  to.''       These   art*  Jefferson's  words,  and   John 
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Randolph  afterwards  added  the  local  color  and  detail.  "  Had  we 
not,"  he  said,  ''  the  promise  of  Darke's  Brigade,  and  of  the  arms  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  he  engaged  to  secure  ?  "  All  such  plots  be- 
came unnecessary,  when  the  Federalists,  under  Hamilton's  and  Bay- 
ard's influence,  gave  way.  And  in  after  years  all  parties  would  have 
been  glad  to  consign  such  plots  to  oblivion.^ 

So  soon  as  Jefferson  was  inaugurated,  it  proved  that  his  dread  of  a 
consolidated  government  had  vanished,  now  that  it  came  j^tf^„on'» 
under  his  control.  The  forecast  of  Hamilton  proved  true,  p*^*'*^^^ 
that  Jefferson  would  calculate  on  what  would  promote  his  own  inter- 
est. The  inaugural  speech  contained  a  phrase  which  afterwards  be- 
came proverbial:  "We  are  all  Republicans;  —  we  are  all  Federal- 
ists ; ''  and  as  the  nation  became  a  nation  indeed,  and  grew  in  strength, 
Jefferson,  and  his  followers  in  the  presidency,  were  as  willing  as  any 
men  to  wield  the  national  power.  His  first  act,  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, WHS  quite  outside  all  constitutional  provisions.  It  was  wholly 
justified  by  the  great  necessity ;  and  the  results  have  shown  that  no 
single  act  of  an  American  President,  down  to  Lincohrs  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  has  been  so  important.  But  no  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution  permitted  any  such  act,  and  this  Jefferson  and  his 
advisers  knew. 

Indeed,  the  purchase  of  the  immense  region  known  as  Louisiana 
was  no  plan  of  his,  or  of  theirs.  On  his  accession  to  office,  p„rchMeof 
he  found  the  negotiation  with  France  in  the  most  promising  ^"""*»*- 
condition  which  it  had  presented  for  many  years.  All  immediate 
cause  of  quarrel  with  France  was  over.  Jefferson,  moreover,  was 
ready  to  do  anything  that  France  asked  because  she  asked  it  without 
asking  questions.  It  soon  became  an  open  secret  among  diploma- 
tists that,  by  a  private  article  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  signed 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1800,  Spain  had  again  ceded  to  France  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  —  meaning,  as  the  reader  must  always  remem- 
ber, not  merely  the  State  now  known  under  that  name,  but  the  region 
north  of  Florida,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  a  line  drawn  though  the  Sabine,  Red,  and  Arkansas 

1  To  guard  against  such  daugers  in  future,  Jefferson  provided  for  a  chan«:e  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  since  that  time,  the  Vice-president  and  President  have  been  designated  by 
the  electors.  In  thie  celebrated  election,  the  vote  of  South  Caroh'na  was  doubtful.  The 
opposition  to  Adams  in  that  State  offered  to  unite  on  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  as  four  jears 
before  the  State  Legislature  had  united  on  Jefferson  and  the  other  Pinckney.  But  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  loyal  to  his  leader,  refused  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  Had  he 
agreed  to  it,  he,  and  not  Burr,  would  have  had  the  second  number  of  votes.  Pinckney 
would  have  been  Vice-president  and  Jefferson  President.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  that  had  resulted  from  the  election  of  1796  would  now  have  recurred,  but 
with  the  Democrats  first  and  the  Federalists  second.     Probablv  tlie  makers  of  llie  Consti- 

ft 

tution  foresaw  such  contingencies. 
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riTers.'  At  home  the  Government  was  goaded  by  constant  ap(>eals 
from  the  Western  States  to  secure  open  pa;Mage  to  the  Giilf  of  Mex- 
ico for  their  products.  Actuated  by  a  sort  of  madness,  which  has 
never  been  fully  explained,  the  Spanish  Intendant,  Morales,  in  1802, 
sus[>ended  a  second  time  even  the  right  of  deposit  at  Orleans.^ 
Again  the  Western  States  roused  themselves,  and  protested  that  they 
would  take  the  city  and  sweep  the  Spaniards,  if  necessary,  into  the 
sea.  Impelled  by  their  indignation,  Jeflferson  sent  new  powers  to 
I^ivingston,  our  Minister  in  France,  to  whom  Monroe  was  joined, 
and  bade  the  two  propose  to  the  First  Consul  the  purchase  of  the 
island  on  which  Orleans  stands,  and  the  right  of  passage  to  the  sea. 

The  rominissioners  were  authorizeil  to  offer  the  First  Consul  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars.      Before   Monroe's  arrival,  however,  Liv- 

»  111  the  map,  efititle<I  **  Ao|ui>ition  an.i  Transfer  of  Territory,  17^0  to  1S70."  puMi^bed 
ill  \oI.  I.  of  Th^  yitnth  Census  of  thf  L'uit  d  State*.  1*70.  the  *' I*ruviDc«  of  Ix>ui$iana, 
IKi3,"  apfRars  a.*  f'Xten<lin;:  from  the  mouth  of  the  MLs:«i>!iippi.  ou  the  loiitheas^r.  to  a  iiorth- 
we«t#fm  limit,  on  the  Pacific  coiu-t.  iiicludiu:;  <  >re'Joii  and  W;ij4hin;rtou  Territory.  This 
map  \A  errone«jU-<,  inasmuch  as  the  Pruviuce  of  I^iui^ianadid  not  extend,  either  under  Spain 
or  France,  w^-^t  of  the  H*xky  Mountains.  The  mistake  prolwiMy  aru^te  fn»ni  want  of  care  in 
di-tinjriiishin::  between  the  line  a;.:reed  up«m  hy  the  United  Stales  and  Spain  to  mark  their 
Ujiindarie^  in  thi-  Hori«Ia  Treaty  of  I*»I9.and  that  !ine  umierstojd  to  be  tlie  wc>tern  Umn- 
darv  of  I^mi^iana  in  the  treaty  of  l'^03.  It  is  worth  \%hile  to  rorn.i't  the  error,  as  it  has 
Ii^^n  re[»^au-d  in  popular  school-^MM»k'*  *ince  the  publication  of  the  official  map  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  ('»n*'Us,  and  prol«iMy  on  its  authority. 

The  ori:_'irial  ♦.erritorv  of  Ix>ui>iana,  as  a  Frencli  province,  compristti,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  rjov«rnment  of  lyMii^iana."  in  L'»*neral  leniis.  the  valleys  of  the  Mi.'^sis^ippi,  the 
Ohio,  the  Mis."*riiiri.  and  the  Illinois.  At  the  close  of  tlie  Frencli  war  in  1763,  France  <vded 
to  (ireat  Rritain  all  that  |H»rfion  of  Louisiana  lyinj:  east  of  the  Mi^ls^sippi  and  north  of 
the  n^enille.  or  Bayou  Maiuhat-.  al)out  a  hundrtMl  miles  above  Orleans;  and  at  the  same 
riiiif  transferred  to  S|>ain  all  the  nst  of  her  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  MisMs- 
»ippi.  If!  \^(y(),  the  province  was  retroce«ieil  to  France  by  Sf>ain  by  the  ln*aty  of  St.  11- 
defons^i,  "nith  the  same  extent,"  so  runs  the  treaty,  "that  it  now  ha>  in  the  hands  of 
Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  po>sess<^'d  it."  And  it  was  preci>ely  these  words, 
i\\UfWt\  from  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefon^i.  that  were  cho>en  to  de.<€rilie  the  Territory  of 
I^)uisiana  when  Naj>ole<»n  sold  it  to  tlie  United  States  in  1803.  Its  southern  portion  was 
l>r»nnded  on  the  west  by  the  rej^ion  hehi  or  claimed  by  Sf>ain  ;  the  northern  |»ortion  by 
the  mountain  rani;e>  which  .separate  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  rejrion  whose  waters  flow 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  an<l  tlu*  .Mi.ssi>sippi.  In  1819,  however,  the  United  States 
and  Sy»ain  agreed,  in  the  treaty  <»f  Florida.  u}>on  the  dividing:  line  l>etween  their  poissessions 
we«t  of  the  Mi^si.H.<tippi,  Sjiain  ajrreeinj;  to  reHnqui>h  all  claim  to  any  territory  east  and 
north  of  it,  and  the  Unite*!  States  surrendering:  her  pretensions  to  all  south  and  west  of  it. 
This  line  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  32d  fiarallel,  thence  north  to  the 
Mt-iX  Uiver,  and  ah^n;;  that  river  to  the  100th  meridian,  thence  north  to  the  Arkansas, 
and  alon^  that  river  to  its  source  in  the  42(1  parallel,  and  thence  west  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  this  \xtuiu\ar\  which  is  erroneously  designated  in  the  census  map  of  "  Acquisition  and 
I'ransfer  of  Territory"  as  the  western  Uiundarv  of  the  "Province  of  Loui.<«iana,  1803." 
See  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  question  in  an  article  by  All>ert  Sali>burv,  in 
the  WfMronMi'n  Journal  of  Edncatlon  for  May,  18hO 

'  Ortolnr  If),  180*2.  The  m<a»ure  almost  caused  famine  in  Orleans.  His  own  statement 
was,  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Spain  had  regained  a  direct  commerce  with  England; 
that  the  "  ri^^ht  of  deffoo^it  "  had  only  been  justified  by  the  state  of  war,  and  that  it  ceased 
Uicauiic  |K;ace  liad  returned. 
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ston  was  met  by  a  proposal  which  astounded  him.  Napoleon  was 
e  by  this  time  that  the  existing  peace  with  England  would  not  last 
g.  England  had  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  so  soon  as  war 
;an,  her  fleet  would  seize  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  river. 
len  the  journals  announced  that  the  new  American  envoy  was  on 
way,  he  sent  for  Marbois,  his  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  and  bade 
I  meet  the  commissioners  immediately  and  ofiFer  to  sell  them  the 
L*le  region  for  fifty  million  francs.  Marbois  was  in  every  way  a 
per  person  for  the  negotiation.  He  Jiad  been  an  envoy  of  France 
the  Revolution,  had  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  intimate  with 
ingston,  the  head  of  the  American  mission,  who  at  that  time  was 
lerican  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Marbois  told  the  young 
isul  that  the  price  proposed  was  too  small,  and  obtained  permis- 
1  to  name  harder  terms  at  the  outset.  Accordingly,  :is  soon  as 
'ingston  arrived,  Marbois  met  him  with  the  proposal  to  sell  him 
I  empire  for  one  hundred  million  francs,  with  the  additional  pro- 
al  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  tlie  American  merchants 
D  had  suffered  from  French  spoliation  all  their  fair  claims  against 
mce. 

^ivingston  was  surprised  at  an   offer  so   extraordinary.     Marbois 
tened  to  say  that  he  knew  the  sum  was  exorbitant,  but  the  Con- 
had  suggested  that  the  Americans  could  borrow  it.     Livingston 

I  his  companions  asked  time  to  send  the  proposal  home.  But 
fty  was  dangerous,  for  England  might  at  any  moment  declare  war 
seizing  the  mouths  of  the  river.  Marbois  pressed  Livingston  in 
ti  to  name  a  price,  and  finally  suggested  that  he  would  try  to  per- 
de  the  Consul  to  accept  sixty  million  francs.  All  this  was  the 
play  of  diplomacy.  As  we  have  said,  Marbois  was  instructed  to 
e  fifty  million  francs,  if  lie  could  get  it.  The  bargaining  ended 
Bti  the  American  envoys  agreed  to  give  sixty  million  francs,  in 
;ks  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  assume  the  payment  of 
that  was  due  from  France  to  her  own  merchants,  not  exceeding 
jnty  million  francs  more.  As  the  United  States  Government,  for 
ee  quarters  of  a  century,  has  neglected  to  i)ay  these  claims,  they 
^e  proved  to  be  only  a  feather-weight  in  the  great  negotiation. 
18  curious  to  see  that,  when  Marbois  went  back  to  his  principal, 

II  pleased  with  his  success  in  obtaining  ten  million  francs  more 
n  he  was  authorized  to  sell  for,  Bonaparte  rebuked  him  that  he 
1  not  obtained  a  hundred  million.  But  when  the  secretary  re- 
ided  him  of  his  own  original  proposal,  he  expressed  himself  de- 
ited  with  the  result.  ''  There  is  nothing  left  to  ask,''  he  cried ; 
ixty  million  for  an  occupation  that  will  not  last  a  day,  perhaps. 
:  France  enjoy  this  unexpected  capital."     In  fact,  he  dictated  a 
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decree  for  the  construction  of  five  canals  with  it.  But  the  Am 
payment  was  wuiik  in  tlie  renewal  of  the  fleet  of  transports  gathered 
at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  in  the  equipment  of  the 
otiier  fleet  which  was  si-attered  at  Trafalgar,  Najwleon,  however,  had 
at  heart  a  policy  which  looked  further.  In  his  joy  of  success  he  said, 
"Tills  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the 
United  States.     I  have  given  England  a  rival." 

Tlie  consent  of  the  commissioners  to  this  great  purchase  was  not 
ifo"ii.u  received  in  America  with  the  enthusiiism  which  it  deserved. 
KMiyed  Ttiey  did  not  themselves  in  tlie  least  know  how  well  they 
had  builded.     When,   in   the   previous  negotiation,   Talleyrand  had 


asked  if  the  Americans  wanted  the  whole,  Livingston  had  stoutly  said 
"No."  and  had  said  truly.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  was  careful  to 
impress  on  the  French  that  the  United  States  would  not  fora  hundred 
years  make  any  aettleinents  west  of  the  river.  "I  told  him  we  had 
no  wish  to  extend  oiir  boundary  across  the  Mississippi,"  These  were 
Livingston's  words,  and  the  same  indifference  to  territorial  a^ran- 
dizemeut  may  lie  observed  in  all  the  public  utterances  of  the  time, 
Hefore  tlie  invention  of  the  steamboat,  indeed,  the  regions  acquired 
were  so  nearly  inaccessible  that  statesmen  may  be  pardoned  who  did 
not  foresee  their  exceeding  value  to  the  nation. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  re:ider  to  anticipate  in  this  chap- 
ter the  course  of  events,  bo  far  as  to  trace  the  first  T«sult«  of  this 
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great  acquisition.  The  (lovernnient  took  possession  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory by  a  public  act  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803.  General  Wil- 
kinson, so  long  in  the  secret  pay  of  Spain,  was  now  commander  of 
the  American  army,  and,  with  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  was  authorized  to  receive  possession.  For  this  purpose 
the  Spanish  Government  made  the  cession  to  the  French  Prefect, 
Laussat,  who  had  been  appointed,  as  it  proved,  for  this  purpose  of 
ceremony  only.  The  joy  of  the  West  was  unbounded.  At  the  East, 
the  wisest  men  looked  gloomily  on  the  prospect  of  the  depletion  of 
the  old  States  by  emigration  into  these  rich  valleys. 

With  the  next  summer  a  new  element  displayed  itself.     Aaron  Burr 
had  been  chosen  Vice-president  in  1800.     But  he  had  lost 
all  his  friends  in  both  parties  in  the  election.     In  the  course  Hamilton 
of  a  bitter  political  quarrel  in  New  York,  in  1804,  he  chal- 
lenged Hamilton  to  a  duel.     Hamilton  was   mad  enough  to  accept 
the  challenge,  and  was  killed.^     Even  after  this  event  Burr  presided 
in  the  Senate;  but,  with  the  election  of  1804,  when  Jefferson  was 
reelected  and  George  Clinton  became  Vice-president,  Burr  lost  office, 
as  he  had  lost  friends  before.     Moved  by  the  very  same  spirit  that 
had  disposed  Hamilton  to  coquet  with  Miranda,  he  took  up 
the  thread  of  the  very  sjime  adventure  which  Hamilton  had  te?i"u8™^ 
been  forced  to  lay  down,  and  after  some  private  correspond- 
ence in  the  East  with  men  who  were  to  furnish   money,  and   prob- 
ably with  Miranda,  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  River,  almost  as  a 
conqueror  seeking  a  new  empire.      To  take  the  expressive  phrase 
which  the  West  has  since  invented.  Burr  was  "  prospecting  "  on  this 

^  There  is  a  prevalent  error  in  regard  to  the  house  in  wliich  Hamilton  died,  which  is 
worth  correcting,  if  only,  to  show  how  little  tradition  is  to  be  trusted.  The  duel  between 
him  and  Burr  was  fought  at  Weehawken,  in  New  JerHoy  ;  Hamilton,  mortally  wounded, 
was  immediately  taken  back  to  New  York,  the  boat  landing  at  what  in  now  the  foot  of 
Gansevoort  Street,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  nearest  house,  that  of  his  friend,  William  Bay- 
ard. This  house  stood  between  the  present  Greenwich  nnd  Washington  Streets,  about  the 
centre  of  what  is  now  Horatio  Street.  The  common  belief  is  {see  Historical  Xfarjazine,  vol. 
X.,  1866),  that  the  house  now  standing  at  No.  82  Jane  Street  was  the  Bayard  House  where 
Hamilton  died.  Bnt  that  house  stood  a  block  farther  north  —  on  Horatio  Street,  as  we  have 
just  explained  —  and  the  house  at  No  82  Jane  Street  was  another  country  residence  known 
at  that  time  as  the  Ludlow  House.  The  estates  joined  on  the  line  of  Jane  Street,  and  this 
honse  occupied  the  block  south  of  the  line,  as  the  Bayard  House  did  the  block  noith  of  it. 
When,  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  land  of  that  neighborhood  was  filled  in  from  about  the 
line  of  Washington  Street  to  the  present  bank  of  the  river,  and  streets  were  opened  and 
graded,  the  Ludlow  House  was  turned  round  and  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Jane  Street 
—  No.  82  —  and  the  Bayard  House  was  demolished. 

The  late  Hon.  Henry  Meigs,  long  an  eminent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  New  York, 
occupied  both  these  houses  alternately  for  many  years.  His  children  grew  up  in  them,  and 
from  two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Charles,  these  facts  are  obtained.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
has  preserved  a  water-color  drawing  by' his  father  of  the  Ludlow  House,  while  his  family 
occupied  it,  and  of  its  identity  with  the  house  No.  82  Jane  Street,  there  can  bi'  no  question. 
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journey.  Wlwt  liia  plans  were.  liUtory  is  not  yet  able  to  say  pre- 
cisely. Probably  thuy  were  not  precise.  Probably  he  would  have 
found  it  as  difficult  to  explain  them  clearly  aa  it  'i»  to  the  historian 
after  seventy  yeai-a.  Those  who  wanted  to  make  their  fortunes  in 
adventure,  thought  he  was  going  to  take  possession  of  Mexico,  To 
those  whose  suspicions  he  wanted  to  disarm,  lie  said  he  was  going  to 
eettle  on  the  Baron  Bastrop's  lands  on  the  Washita  Kiver.  Tliose 
who  thought  they  knew,  supposed  he  was  going  to  take  Orleans  and 


establish  a  \Vt>stern  cmjiii-e.  He  undoubtedly  interested  adventur- 
ous jieople  in  the  West,  who  still  niaintiiined  the  hatred  for  Spain 
wliieh  the  Spanish  ;inthiirities  iiad  so  steadily  fanned.  Thus  he  woulu 
Philip  S.I-  cultiviiti'  the  indignation  which  had  been  roused  by  the  vio- 
*"  latiiin  of  the  safeguani  of  Nolan,  and  the  death  of  that  po]i- 

ular  young  adventurer.  Phili|»  Nohin  was  an  agent  of  Wilkinson's, 
who  hiid  gone  into  Texas  to  collect  horses  for  the  Spanish  post  at 
Orleans,  under    a   pass  from  the  Governor  of    Texas  and   Coahuila. 
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The  Spanish  Governor,  alarmed  by  new  orders  from  home,  had  sent 
to  arrest  him.  In  the  skirmish  which  followed,  Nolan  was  killed. 
All  his  companions  were  captured  and  sent  to  the  mines.  Event- 
ually one  was  shot.  From  the  time  of  La  Salle  down,  Spain  had 
been  jealous  of  any  interference  from  the  East  with  her  silver  mines 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Her  statesmen,  although  purblind, 
could  foresee  what  has  come  in  the  present  generation.  To  this 
jealousy  Nolan  and  his  companions  owed  their  fate,  and  every  such 
act  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Spanish  viceroys  hastened  the  inev- 
itable issue.  The  death  of  the  Kempers  in  Florida  was  a  similar 
transaction. 

On  such  chords  Burr  played  on  his  first  voyage  down  the  river. 
He  visited  Blennerhassett's  Island,  in  the  (Jhio,  not  far  BiennerhM- 
from  Marietta,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Harman  Bleu-  "*" 
nerhassett  and  of  liis  charming  wife.  Tliey  had  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land in  1798,  and  had  made  of  the  island  what  the  writers  of  that 
day  describe  as  a  paradise.  Blennerhassett  himself  was  quite  ready 
by  this  time  for  new  adventure,  and,  when  Burr  wrote  to  him  after- 
wards, enlisted  readily  in  the  enterprise.  From  point  to  nun-v  prog- 
pointi  as  Burr  stopped  on  the  river,  he  was  received  with  """'* 
enthusiasm.  Public  dinners  were  made  for  him ;  and,  in  vague 
ternia,  be  intimated  that  he  was  to  come  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  When  he  met  Wilkinson,  he  had  long  private  conferences 
with  him;  These  were  followed  throu^rh  the  next  winter  bv  corre- 
spondence  in  cipher.  Of  what  passed  in  tlie  conferences,  the  ac- 
counts differ  absolutely.  Burr  declares  that  Wilkinson  committed 
himself  entirely  to  his  views.  Wilkinson  declares  that  he  declined 
all  complicity.  As  we  now  know  that  Wilkinson  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country  long  before,  very  little  weight  is  to  be  given  to  his  uncon- 
firmed asseveration. 

Encouraged  by  his  reception.  Burr  made  the  attempt,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1806,  of  which  he  had  given  such  fair  warning.  But  j^ffornon « 
Jefferson  at  last  roused  himself  to  take  notice  of  an  enter-  **"""" 
prise  so  audacious.  The  Spanish  Government  had  been  watching  it 
from  the  firat  with  the  most  intense  curiosity.  The  best  account  of 
it  w^ould  now  be  found  in  their  archives,  for  all  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  knew  of  it  was  destroved  when  the  State  I)e- 
partment  was  burned  in  1814,  —  if  it  had  not  been  earlier  destroyed 
by  order  of  Jefferson.  So  vindictive  did  his  treatment  of  Burr  [ip- 
pear  afterwards,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  lure  him  to  his 
fate  by  the  indifference  with  which  his  first  movements  were  met, 
and  by  the  civility  with  which  Wilkinson  was  permitted  to  treat  him. 
However  this  may  be,  when  Jefferson  ivcted  he  acted  decisively. 
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Burr  made  his  first  rendezvous  at  Blennerhassett's  IslaDd.  Bleo- 
nerhassett  himself  had  provided  boats  and  provisions,  and  arms  and 
amiiainition  were  here  placed  on  the  boats.  A  considerable  party  of 
men  joined  the  expedition  here,  and  recruits  were  added  at  difTereat 
points  on  the  way.  But  JetTerson  published  a  proclamation  denoun- 
cing the  whole  scheme,  and  the  United  States  marshals  of  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky  made  attempts,  more  or  less  zealous,  to  arrest  it. 
The  expedition,  as  it  advanced,  was  flying  from  pursuit  while  going 


to  ivmjuest ;  and  ihe  ilanger  from  t>ehim)  was  such  that  the_arrange- 
nu'nts  mude  to  siviir*  vioiorv  Ivfore  wei-e  at  best  sadly  hurried. 
Slill  h.>  siopiHHl  at  the  various  forts  on  the  way.  asked  favors  and 
revviveil  iIumii,  and  sriine^l  a  fow  r^Tuiis.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
OnmWrland  Hivor.  two  K.;tt#  and  a  f.'w  men  joiner!  him.  He  now 
had  thirtion  Iwvits  and  sixty  men.  Ho  drew  them  uji  on  the  shore 
and  addr^-s-fisl  iheni,  hut  did  not  reve;d  his  plan».  This  parade  was 
sul»s«'4uently  c^cd  the  array -in  arms  of  a  military-  force. 
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With  this  force  Burr  came  within  thirty  miles  of  Natchez,  to  learn 
that  Wilkinson  had  betrayed  him.  That  is  his  way  of  stating  it. 
Wilkinson  says  he  had  received  Swartwout,  an  entoy  of  Kndofth* 
Burr*8,  had  amused  him  by  pretended  sympathy,  and  had  •"'•n»ri«»- 
dismissed  him.  Wilkinson  probably  changed  his  mind  at  some  period 
in  the  matter,  and  determined  to  stand  by  Jefferson  rather  than  Burr; 
or,  on  Burr's  first  visit,  he  may  have  well  supposed  that  all  this  was 
done  ^vith  Jefferson's  connivance.  The  little  party  found  the  mili- 
tia of  the  Territory  in  arms  to  oppose  them,  and  were  all  taken  to 
Natchez  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  grand  jury  was  impanelled  at  once. 
Ti-ue  to  the  general  sympathy  for  Burr,  they  presented  the  military 
force  raised  against  him  as  a  grievance,  and  declared  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  crime.  Burr  awaited  no  further  inquiry.  He  disguised 
himself  as  a  boatman,  and  disappeared  in  the  wilderness.  But  in  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  country  to  the  Atlantic,  he  was  recognized  in 
Alabama,  arrested,  and  sent  home  for  trial.  ,  In  1807  he  was  tried  at 
Richmond  for  treason.  The  Government  attempted  to  make 
out  that  he  had  enlisted  troops  within  its  jurisdiction  for  an 
attack  on  one  of  its  allies,  the  King  of  Spain.  The  charge  was,  that 
this  constituted  treason.  Judge  Marshall,  who  presided,  instructed 
the  jury  that  the  overt  act  of  embodying  an  army  must  take  place 
within  the  State  where  the  trial  was  held.  On  this  point  Burr  was 
acquitted.  Jefferson's  i*age  at  his  escape  could  not  contain  itself. 
But  from  that  moment  Burr  was  without  a  shadow  of  his  old  power. 
After  times  have  seen  many  similar  enterprises  attempted  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  against  Spain  or  Mexico ;  but  none  has  ever 
attracted  the  universal  attention  of  Burr's.  Mystery  has  always  sur- 
rounded its  history.  The  downfall  of  a  man  who  came  within  a  single 
vote  of  holding  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  to  be  an  adventurer 
without  friends,  often  literally  a  beggar,  was  a  fall  too  profound  not 
to  be  noted  by  the  moralists.  A  complete  absence  of  moral  prin- 
ciple is  enough  to  account  for  such  utter  failure. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

JEFFERSON    AND   MADISON. 

The  Barbary  State**. —  War  with   Tritoli.  —  The   Imimutance  of   Loi'isiana. 

—  Increase  of  1*opulatios  ani>  Wealth.  —  JefferaonV  Creed  and  iiia  Polict. 

—  Settlement  of  the  West.  —  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition.  —  FoREir.!( 
Commerce  and  its  Difficulties.  —  The  Berlin  and  Milan  Dei^rees,  and  thk 
Orders  in  Council. —  Condition  of  the  Navy.  —  The  Affair  of  the  "  CHt!*A- 
FEAKE."  —  The  Emharc.o.  —  Madison's  Accession.  —  The  "  President  '*  and  tub 
"Little  Belt." — Battle  of  Tipfecanoe.  —  Clat  and  Calhoun  — Prepara- 
tions FOR  War,  and  its  Declaration. 

To  Mr.  Jefferson's  adininisti*ation  w«i8  due  a  partial  settlement  of 
Rrutionn  «^  long-standing  grievance,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
"S^^  altogether  creditable  to  the  management  of  the  foreign 
*'*'"•  affairs  of  the  government  in  it«  earliest  years.     American 

ships  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  spoliation  by  the  corsairs  of 
the  Barbarv  States  for  twentv  years,  and  from  time  to  time  lanire 
sums  had  been  paid  to  redeem  the  captured  erews  from  slavery.  In 
17ST,  a  treaty  was  ratified  with  Morocco,  for  which  Congress  paid 
eighty  thousand  dollai*s:  in  17*H>  another  was  made  with  Algiers,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  |Kiy  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  release  of 
thirteen  Americans  held  as  slaves  in  that  State,  a  hirge  amount  in 
cash  besides,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  twentv-five  thousand  dollars  as 
the  price  of  exemption  fnim  future  aggressions.  Delay  occurring  in 
the  fii^st  remittance,  still  further  exaction  was  submitted  to,  and  a 
ship  of  war,  casting  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  sent  to 
the  Dey,  ostensibly  as  a  present  to  his  daughter.  Eventually  the 
treaty  was  made  to  cost  even  more  than  these  large  sums ;  as  the 
tribute  was  to  be  paid,  when  rei|uireil,  in  naval  stores  at  stipulatetl 
prices,  and  these  were  so  far  Ih'Iow  the  cost  of  the  stores  that  the 
expenditure  was  often  several  hundreil  i>er  cent,  above  the  estimate.  • 

The  humiliation  that  was  submitted  to  at  the  hands  of  these  pirates 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  Ci»nsent  to  purchase  their  forbearance.  The 
subsidy  for  ISOO  was  sent  to  Algiers  in  the  frigate  George  Wasking- 
f'.'W,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Bainbridge.  The  Dey  ordered 
his  own  tribute  to  the  Sultan  —  t^onsisting  partly  of  slaves  and  wild 
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aniitiuls  —  to  be  taken  on  board  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  and 
that  tlie  American  flag  should  be  hauled  down  and  hie  ovm  hoisted  in 
its  place.  Bainbridge  assented,  by  advice  of  the  American  Consul, 
but  (leeliired  that  he  hoped,  should  he  ever  again  be  sent  with  trib- 
ute, he  might  deliver  it  from  the  mouths  of  his  guns.  Unless,  as 
has  been  asserted,  he  ran  up  the  national  flag  again  after  leaving 
port,  the  fii-st  American  ship  that  ever  piissed  tlie  l>ardanelles  sailed 
lis  the  vjissal  of  a  vassal.  "  You  pay  me  tribute,"  the  Dey  had  said, 
"  by  which  you  become  my  slaves  ! " 

The  next  year  (ISOl)  war  was  declared  by  Tripoli,  because  the 
Dey  was  dissatisfied  with  his  pecuniary  i-elations  with  the  H„witii 
I'nitetl  States.     It  was  a  war  of  naval  engafi^ments.  —  al-  '''"i"'' 
most  of  duels,  —  and  in  these  battles  some  of  the  mt'n  wlio  in  later 


years  placed  their  names  highest  in  the  naval  annals  of  their  country, 
won  their  flret  laurels.  Indeed,  these  operations  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  were  of  importance,  not  so  much  for 
the  immediate  result —  for  that  could  have  Iwen  secured  at  any  time 
—  as  for  the  fact  that  in  them  and  tlie  nit-n  who  conducted  them  we 
find  the  germ  of  that  navy  which  in  the  next  war  saved  the  country 
from  the  most  absolute  humiliation,  if  not  from  political  destruction. 
And  nothing  exemplifies  so  pointedly  the  extreme  partisanship  of  the 
times  as  that  Jefferson  and  his  followers  —  who  opposed  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  navy  because  the  Federalists  demanded  it —  would  not 
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or  could  not  see  that  just  so  far  forth  as  America  had  reason  to  be 
jeffenoo'i  proud  of  her  naval  achievements  in  the  Mediterranean,  just 
ganboAtn.  g^  f^j,  g|^g  y^^^  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  Jefferson's  —  em- 
phatically Jefferson's  —  naval  system  at  home.  By  that  it  was  as- 
sumed to  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  continent  that  a  small  fleet 
of  gunboats  should  be  kept  in  dock-yards,  carefully  housed  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather,  ready  to  be  floated  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  first  engagement  of  note  was  fought  in  August  by  Lieutenant 
Sterrett,  in  the  Enterprise^  of  twelve  guns  and  ninety  men,  with  a 
Tripolitan  vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  ofif  Malta.  The  enemy  had  struck 
after  a  two  hours'  fight,  and  then  treacherously  discharged  another 
broadside  when  the  Americans  had  left  their  gims  and  were  cheer- 
ing for  their  victor)'.  The  battle  began  again,  and  again  the  Tripo- 
litans  struck,  when  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  board  the  Enterprise, 
Then  ranging  under  her  quarter,  they  once  more  resumed  the  fight 
hoisting  a  bloody  flag.  Sterrett  niked  his  treacherous  enemy  from 
stem  to  stem,  shot  away  his  mizzen-mast,  riddled  his  hull,  killed 
and  wounded  fifty  of  his  men,  and  kept  up  this  terrible  fire  till  the 
captain  begged  for  mercy  with  frantic  gestures,  and  tossed  his  coloi-s 
into  the  sea.  He  was  ordered  to  throw  overboard  also  all  his  arras 
and  ammimition,  his  remaining  masts  were  cut  away,  his  ship  w:is 
completely  dismantled,  and  then,  under  a  jury-mast  and  a  single  sail, 
he  was  left  to  make  his  way  home,  with  Lieutenant  Sterrett's  com- 
pliments to  the  I)ey.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  fight,  and 
the  repeated  attempts  to  take  the  Americans  by  surprise,  they  did 
not  lose  a  single  man. 

As  a  naval  power,  these  semi-barbarians  were  contemptible  ;  what 
Minor  en-  fighting  faculty  they  had,  they  exhibited  only  in  hand-to- 
gagemenu.  jj^nd  encouuters,  just  as  they  were  formidable  as  pirates  in 
boarding  peaceful  merchant  ships.  Naval  engagements  were  frequent, 
in  which  their  vessels  and  crews  were  destroyed,  wholly  or  in  part, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  to  the  Americans.  In  July,  1802,  the  frig- 
ate Constellation^  Captain  Murray,  fought  nine  gunboats,  off  Tripoli, 
and  drove  five  of  them  ashore,  while  the  others  escaped  into  the  har- 
bor. In  June,  the  next  year,  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  twenty-two  guns 
was  driven  into  a  bay  seven  leagues  east  of  Tripoli,  where  she  an- 
chored with  springs  on  her  cables,  while  nine  gunboats  were  sweep- 
ing along  the  shore  to  her  assistance,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  ap()eared 
on  the  beach.  The  John  Adams^  Captain  Rodgers,  and  the  Enter- 
prise^ Lieutenant  Isaac  Hull,  stood  in  and  gave  battle  at  point-blank 
range.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced, 
and  her  people  leaped  overboard.  The  Americans  manned  their 
boats  to  take  possession,  when  a  boat-load  of  Tripolitans  returned  to 
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her  and  reopened  fire.  The  Adams  replied,  and  in  n  few  minutes 
the  Tripolitan's  colors  came  down,  then  her  gune  were  all  discharged 
at  once,  and  the  next  instant  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion  that 
tore  her  hull  to  fi-agments. 

In  1803,  the  squadron  in  the  Medit«rranean  numbered  nine  ships, 
carrying  two  hundred  and  fourteen  guns.  The  Philadelphia  cap- 
tured a  Moorish  cruiser  which  the  Governor  of  Tangier  had  authov- 
ized  to  prey  upon  American  commerce.  Commodore  Preble  entered 
that  harl)or  with  four  of  his  fleet,  and  denianded  an  explanation  of 
the  Emperor,  who  disavowed  the  act  of  the  Governor,  and  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco  was  renewed.  The 
Philadelphia  soon  after  struck 
upon  a  reef  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  when  in  pursuit  of  a 
blockatle-rnnner.  In  this  help- 
less condition  she  was  attacked 
by  gunboats,  and  Captain  Hain- 
bridge  waa  compelled  to  surren- 
der. She  promised  to  be  a  val- 
uable prize  to  the  enemy,  when, 
floated  by  an  unusually  high 
tide,  she  was  hauled  off  and  re- 
fitted. 

But  Bainbridge's  misfortune 
was  remedied  by  the  daring  act 
of  a  young  lieutenant,  Stephen 
Decatur.  Running  into  the 
harbor  one  night  in  February, 
1804,  in  a  small  prize  vessel 
which  had  been  named  tfie  Intrepid,  he  made  fitst,  under  pretence 
of  being  a  merchantman  and  that  he  had  lost  his  anchors,  to  the 
Philadelphia.  At  a  given  signal,  hia  men  rose  from  the  deck  and 
poured  over  the  frigate's  side  and  through  her  ports.  With  a  cry  of 
**  Amerikanos  !  "  the  terrified  Tripolitans  ran  below  or  plunged  into 
the  water.  In  twenty-five  minutes,  Decatur  cleared  the  decks,  car- 
ried combustibles  to  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  set  fire  to  them. 
R^;aining  his  own  vessel,  he  cast  off  and  sailed  out  to  sea  as  the 
flames  ran  up  the  rigging,  and  the  heated  guns  of  the  burning  ship 
fired  her  lust  broadside. 

In  July,  Preble  was  off  Tripoli  with  his  fleet.  On  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust he  entered  the  harbor,  and  for  two  hours  bombarded  the  town 
from  hia  mortar-boats,  while  hb  frigates  and  schooners  attacked  the 
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batteries.  It  was  intended  that  the  six  gunboats  should  engage  the 
enemy's  boats  at  close  quarters  ;  but  one  of  them  fell  off  to 
mt-iit  o(  leeward,  another  had  her  lateen  yard  shot  away,  and  a  thiitl 
obeyed  an  erroneous  signal  of  recall.  The  other  three 
closed  with  the  enemy.  One  of  them,  (*ommanded'  by  Lieutenant 
Janu'S  Decatur,  a  brother  of  Stephen,  attacke<l  a  Tripolitan  gun- 
boat, and  fired  a  volley,  when  her  antagonist  struck.  As  Decatur 
ste{)ped  upon  her  deck,  the  Tripolitan  commander  shot  him  throogh 
the  head,  the  boats  drifted  apart,  and  for  the  time  being  the  enemy 
escaped. 

Stephen  Decatur,  in  counnand  of  another  boat,  poured  a  Aawnt 
of  muskft-balls  into  the  nearest  enemy,  and  then  laying  alongridSi 
l>oarded.  His  men,  dividing  into  two  parties,  charged  around  each 
sitle  of  the  open  hatchway,  bayonetted  all  who  resisted,  or  who  did 
not  leap  overboard,  and  conipeUed  the  surrender  of  the  rest.  De- 
catur next  turned  to  the  boat  where  he  knew  his  brother  had  just 
met  his  death.  Throwing  himself  on  board  with  his  men,  he  sin- 
gled out,  after  a  general  fight  of  twenty  minutes,  the  Captain,  who 
had  shot  Lieutenant  James  Decatur.  He  was  a  large  and  powelrfil 
man,  and  defended  himself  with  a  pike.  As  he  made  a  thrust  with 
this,  Decatur  attempted  to  cut  off  the  head  with  a  blow  of  his  swoid; 
Exploits  of  I*"*'  t^i^'  blade  struck  the  iron,  and  broke  at  the  hilt.  The 
Drcatur.  next  tlirust  lic  partially  parried  with  his  naked  arm,  but  the 
point  of  the  pike  entered  his  brejist.  Tearing  this  out,  he  wrenched 
the  staff  from  the  Turk,  and  grappled  with  him,  and  they  rolled  upon 
the  deck  together.  While  the  Turk  strove  to  use  his  ponianl,  De- 
catur held  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  cocked  a  pistol 
in  his  own  piK'ket,  and,  without  drawing  it,  shot  his  antagonist.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  and  the  dying  Turk  relaxeil  his  grasp.* 

While  this  contest  was  going  on,  a  Tripolitan  officer  aimed  a  blow 
at  Decatur  from  behind  ;  but  a  young  sailor  named  Keuben  James 
interjK>seil  his  arm, — according  to  one  vei*sion,  his  head,  because 
both  arms  had  been  disjibled,  — and  saved  the  life  of  his  commander 
at  the  expense  of  the  arm,  which  was  shorn  clean  off.  Of  the  eighty 
men  in  the  two  boats  captured  by  Decatur,  fifty-two  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

A  similar  desperate,  ]>ers(^nal  encounter  occurred  upon  another  of 
the  gunboats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tripjie,  who,  by  the  re- 
bound of  his  own  b(^at  in  an  attempt  to  board  another,  was  left  on 
the  dock  of  the  enemv,  with  onlv  ten  men.     The  commanders  met 

^  There  are  various  version^  of  this  famous  eneoanter.  The  one  here  given,  frcrni  Mac- 
kenzie's Lif'f  of  iMciitur,  profe>s*.s  to  have  U-eii  obtained  from  the  hero  himself  by  two  of 
bb  iutimate  frieuds. 
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tl  fought,  —  Trippe  with  a  pike,  his  antagonist  with  a  eabre.  'i'he 
nerican  was  forced  to  the  deck,  covered  with  wounds  ;  but  niuster- 
5  all  the  strength  that  was  left  him,  lie  succeeded  in  transfixing 
e  Turk  with  his  pike.     At  the  fall  of  their  Captain,  the  crew,  of 


(led,  submitted.  The  result 
boats  sunk,  and  three  others 
of  only  fourteen  killed  and 


hoin  twenty-one  were  killed  or  won 
the  bMttle  was,  three  of  the  enemy'i 
iptured,  with  a  loss  to  the  American 
ounded. 

Four  other  assaults  were  made  upon  the  city  iu  the  course  of  Au- 
iBt  and  September;  but  with  littlt  impression,  because,  us  it  was 
t«rward  ascertained,  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  bomb-shelb.     Ex- 
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perience,  moreover,  had  taught  the  enemy  to  avoid  coming  into  close 
quarters  with  the  American  gunboats,  and  to  fight  at  long  range. 
In  a  cannonade  which  lasted  three  hours,  Preble  lost  eighteen  men; 
and  a  single  hot  shot  from  a  battery,  exploding  the  magazine  of  one 
of  his  gunboats,  cost  him  more  than  would  have  befallen  him  in  the 
capture  of  a  half-dozen  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Though  \vith  her 
stern  under  water,  her  brave  crew  loaded  and  fired  a  last  shot  from 
their  long  gun,  and  gave  three  cheers  as  her  decks  sank  under  them. 

Meanwhile  the  bomb-ketch  Intrepid  had  been  fitted  up  as  an  "  in- 
Kx  lonion  f^"^^l/'  *"d  <^te  night  of  September  4  was  selected  as  the 
ti.*  w '"'  ^*"^^  ^^^  sending  her  into  the  harbor.  Two  rooms  had  been 
planked  up  in  the  hold,  and  filled  with  a  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  and  missiles.  On  the  deck  over  this  were  piled  a  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy  shells,  and  a  large  quantity  of  shot  and  fragments  of 
iron.  Cjiptain  Richard  Somers,  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth,  and 
eleven  men  were  to  take  her  in  among  the  Tripolitan  fleet,  fire  the 
combustibles,  and  escape  in  two  boats.  The  stars  were  visible,  but 
a  thick  haze  overspread  the  water.  The  Intrepid^  accompanied  part 
way  by  several  of  the  smaller  vessels,  made  for  the  western  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  said  a  low  farewell  to  her  consorts,  and  disapp>eared 
in  the  darkness.  As  she  passed  out  of  sight  of  her  friends,  she 
came  within  view  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  they  opened  fire. 
One  observer,  who  tracked  her  with  his  night-glass,  presently  saw  a 
light  move  horizontally  along  her  deck  ;  then  it  suddenly  dropped 
out  of  sight,  as  if  carried  down  a  hatchway,  and  the  next  instant 
there  was  a  tremendous  explosion ;  a  great  column  of  fire  shot  up 
from  the  vessel,  the  mast,  with  its  rigging  and  canvas  ablaze,  rose 
into  the  air,  and  lx)ml>-shells  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction. 
Two  days  afterward,  thirteen  mangled  bodies,  not  one  of  which 
could  be  identified,  were  found  —  some  in  the  hulk  and  some  in 
the  water.  Several  of  them  had  been  pierced  by  grape-shot.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  Intrepid 
was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  destination  when  she  blew 
up,  and  probably  did  no  diunage  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Preble  was  superseded  by  Commodore 
Samuel  Barron,  who  arrived  with  the  President  and  the  Coiutellationy 
making  the  Meiliterranean  squadron  the  largest  force  the  United 
States  had  ever  assembled  at  sea,  —  ten  vessels,  carrying  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  guns. 

The  reigning  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  Jussuf  Caramalli,  had  gained 
the  thnmo  by  deposing  his  elder  brother,  Hamet,  who  was  now 
an  exile  in  Egypt.  William  Eaton,  the  American  Consul  at  Tunis, 
sought  the  deposed  prince,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  proposed  to  reinstate  him.     They  got  together  a  small  force, 

—  adventurers  from  various  nations,  —  and  early  in  1805  xiiianw 
marched   upon    Deme.     Within    three  miles  of   the  place,  ^»'*»^*»™«^ 
arms  and  ammunition  were  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  several  vessels 
took  position  in  the  harbor.     On  the  27th  of  April  fire  was  opened 
on  the  town  and  batteries.     After  a  bombardment  of  an  hour,  which 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns,  the  land  force,  numbering  capture  of 
about  twelve  hundred,  carried  the  works  by  storm,  hauled   ^"*® 
down  the  Tripolitan  flag,  and  raised  the  American  flag,  —  the  first 
time  it  ever  floated  over  a  fortification  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  guns  were  turned  upon  the  town,  which,  being  assailed  at  the 
same  time  from  the  other  side,  soon  capitulated.     Tlie  victors  lost 
only  fourteen  men. 

The  reigning  Bashaw  was  now  more  than  willing  to  make  peace, 
and  on  the  3d  of  June  a  treaty  was  nefjotiated  by  Tobias 

Peace. 

Lear,  Consul-geueral  at  Algiers.  All  payment  of  tribute 
was  abolished  ;  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  and  for  those 
still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans  a  ransom  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  was  agreed  upon.  Hamet  retired  to  Syracuse,  and 
the  Bashaw  retained  custody  of  his  wife  and  children,  as  hostages  for 
his  peaceful  behavior  in  the  future.  Two  years  later,  Hamet,  justly 
thinking  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  his  powerful  ally, 
addressed  a  pathetic  letter  ''To  their  Most  Serene  Highnesses,''  — 
meaning  the  United  States  Congress,  —  in  which  he  said:  ''I  have 
lost  my  family  ;  I  have  lost  my  inheritance  ;  my  aequisitions  and  my 
fair  prospects  are  lost  also.  .  .  .  To  my  own  individual  sufferinj]js  I 
ought  to  annex  also  those  of  my  faithful  people,  whose  attachment 

to  fne  has  involved  them  in  the  same  wretchedness I  will  not, 

like  the  world,  reproach  the  representatives  of  the  American  nation 
with  ingratitude.     I  rather  implore  their  commiseration  toward  me, 

—  at  least  so  far  as  to  restore  me  to  my  family,  and  to  grant  me  a 
competence." 

Eaton  was  as  little  satisfied  as  Hamet.  That  prince,  Eaton  be- 
lieved and  asserted,  had  only  been  used  as  an  instalment  by  the 
United  States  to  further  their  own  purposes,  to  be  abandoned,  w^hen 
these  were  attained,  to  an  unhappy  fate.  This  treachery  he  ascribed 
to  Lear,  the  Consul-general,  whom  he  accused  at  the  same  time  of 
betraymg  the  best  interests  of  his  own  government.  Tripoli,  Eaton 
asserted,  could  have  been  easily  taken,  and  the  Bashaw  compelled  to 
submit  to  any  terms  that  the  United  States  had  seen  fit  to  dictate. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  Congress  and  the  Administration  were 
reluctant  to  admit  the  merit  of  his  services,  and  even  the  settlement 
of  his  accounts  was  delayed  for  years.    Massachusetts  was  more  grate- 
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ful;  her  Legislature,  "desirous  to  perpetuate  a  remembrance  of  heroic 
enterprise,"  presented  him  with  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  bw 
province  of  Maine. 

It  was  this  Eaton  who,  in  the  Burr  trial,  was  the  moat  important 
btDD  and  witness.  The  plan  of  the  proposed  Southern  expedition  had 
"""■  been  confided  to  him  by  llurr  himself ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 

unlikely  that  at  the  outset  he  was  dazzled  by  an  enterprise  which 
seemed  to  promise  so  much  of  brilliant  adventure,  and  offered  a 
trinptation  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  open  from 
lis  African  experience.  But  there  seems  no  good 
c'lson  for  doubting  his  integrity  of  purpose  when 
It;  turned  agjiinst  Burr,  and,  whether  mistakenly 
ir  not,  (lenouiiced  him  as  having  aimed,  not  only 
at  foreign  conquest,  but  at  the  subversion  of 
/       the  Federal  I'nion. 

The  acquisition  of  lx>uisiana  was  by  far 
the  most  important  transaction  of 
Jefferson's  ad m in int ration.  But  it  Df'u>atfi- 
was  not  so  regarded  at  the  time,  ex- 
cepting by  the  settlers  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  who  made  no  loud  expressions  of 
their  joy.  suid  by  those  who  thought  the  ac- 
quisitiou  important  because  they  believed  it 
would  prove  disastrous.  As  in  the  preced- 
ing administmtions.  the  politics  of  Europe 
engaged  the  chief  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  who  had  not  yet  learned 
whiit  was  to  l>e  the  true  independence  of  the 
nation.  Nor  had  any  public  man,  so  far  as 
iipi>i>:irs,  any  suflioient  prescience  of  the 
|H>wer  which  his  country  had  gained  when 
she  swurcd  for  even,-  child  rights  often 
given  to  the  first  l>orn  only;  when  she  pro- 
*'■"'"-  vidcd    for  gi'ueral  education  ;    when  she  put 

I  suj.F  pii-t  Hwav  the  tiinptations  and  the  expense  of  a 

J  arniv,  and  virtually  g-.ivo  to  every  m.in  who  asked  it,  a  share 
i\..rr..fihr  <*f  '''I'  piihlic  domain.  It  h;»a  proved  that  in  those  years, 
■'"  "■'""  these  i>rivili-i:ei>.  and  others  closely  connected  with  them, 
wt-n- working  oliangt's  in  the  state  of  affairs  so  great  and  so  rapid 
that  liisiory  finds  it  ditlioult  to  nt-onl  them.  But  the  men  in  the 
midst  of  them  l»;»d  no  sense  of  their  gnuideiir.  They  were  as  prone 
as  men  alwavs  are.  to  sjiy  their  country  was  going  to  ruin  ;  and  they 
misti.xtk,  as  men  are  apt  to  do.  some  failure  in  their  own  plans,  for  a 
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check  in  the  general  prosperity.  Least  of  all,  had  the  country  learned 
the  great  lesson  that  the  general  administration  ought  not  in  strict- 
ness to  be  called  the  government  of  the  country.  In  truth,  it  was 
governed  not  only  at  Washington,  but  in  a  thousand  other  places. 
It  was  governed  in  its  town  meetings,  or  in  its  State  legislatures; 
in  the  assemblies  which  made  its  ecclesiastical  rules,  or  in  the  agree- 
ments which  set  on  foot  its  emigration.  In  a  thousand  ways,  under 
the  instinct  for  local  government  which  has  been  the  salvation  of  this 
race  since  its  history  began,  these  people  were  governing  themselves. 
But  the  delusion  still  possessed  most  of  them,  as  it  possessed  all  the 
writers  for  the  press,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  national  Ad- 
ministration, that  they  were  governed  by  the  President  and  Congress^ 
as  France  was  governed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  The  move- 
ments of  local  government  are  such  as  journals  did  not  then  record, 
while  the  speeches  in  Congress,  and  the  messages  of  Presidents,  had 
some  chance  for  being  circulated  and  read.  The  mistake  is  easily 
acc<3unted  for  which  rejects  the  element  of  power  that  is  unseen  and 
unheard. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  of  the  country  nearly  doubled  in  twenty 
years,  though  there  was,  as  yet,  no  such  large  number  of  orowthof 
emigrants  from  Europe  as  Washington  and  other  far-sighted  ^»^ country. 
men  hoped  for.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  the 
census  showed  a  population  of  seven  million  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  The  Abb^  Kaynal,  in  his  flattering  prophecy  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  new  nation,  then  much  quoted,  had  fixed  ten  million  as 
the  maximum  number  of  its  people.  Wealth  was  increasing  in  a  pro- 
portion vastly  greater.  Reference  has  been  made,  in  another  chapter, 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop,  resulting  from  Whit-  ^he  cotton 
ney's  invention.  From  the  merely  nominal  amount  of  one  ^"***- 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  ])ound8  exported  in  1791,  the  ex- 
port rose  to  sixty-two  million  pounds  in  1811,  the  year  before  the  war 
with  England,  and,  so  soon  as  that  war  was  over,  to  eighty-three  mil- 
lion. That  is  to  say,  this  single  export  multiplied  one  hundred  and 
sixty  fold.  There  was  no  other  important  article  of  commerce  in 
which  the  increase  was  so  large.  But  the  exports  in  all  articles, 
which  were  valued  at  only  eighteen  million  dollars  in  1791,  rose  in 
value  to  one  hundred  and  eight  million  in  1807  —  increasing  six  fold 
in  sixteen  years.  This  increase  waa  not  steady.  There  was  flux  and 
reflux,  caused  chiefly  by  the  wantonness  of  foreign  wars  and  the  fol- 
lies of  legislation  at  home.  But,  in  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  while 
private  fortunes  were  often  wrecked  in  changes  so  sudden,  the  nation 
was  increasing  in  strength  in  a  proportion  larger  than  those  ever 
dreamed  who  thought  they  were  its  rulers.     Of  what  was  visible  in 
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■  its  proBperity,  tlie  features  most  importmit  were  its  foreign  com- 
iiierce,  and  the  shipbuilding  and  fislieries  whicii  were  tributary  to 
this,  the  emigration  to  the  West,  and  the  explor;<tion  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  improvement  of  internal  commuiiii-ations,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  manufactures  were  not.  though  begun,  so  obvious  till  the 
second  decade  of  the  century,  though  in  both  directions  a  beginning 
WHS  made. 

hi  this  first  decade,  it  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  country 
jrfl'rK.n'>  "'*t  Jefferson,  elected  President  afler  a  struggle  of  such 
etewi  bitterness,  was  committed,  in  every  form  of  language,  to 

the  statement  that  tlie  peoi>le  couhl  V)e  intrusted  with  the  man.ifie- 

ment  of  their  affairs. 

True,    it    proved   on 

many  occasions  that 

Jefferson  wsis  not 

able    to    ivsist    the 

temptations      whiili 

press  on  all  men  in 

authority.     He  often 

thought     he     knew 

lietter  than  the  jieo- 

ple  lie   had    pniisecl. 

But  in  his  long  jin- 

tagonismwith  Wjisli- 

ington    and    Adams, 

he     had     con.staully 

owned,  what  was  at 

bottom  his  [lolitica] 

,  ,  creed,  that    the  less 

wnitn»»i  Caiiun  G.n  i.,om  tt.,  0'<(<»ii  Mod.t),  ^,^^.n    were  goverueU 

from  aliove  the  Ix-itor,  and  the  more  they  guverned  themselves,  the 

wiser  would  the  government  be.     Whenever,  therefore,  he  yielded 

to  temptation,  and  forci'd  a  polity  on  an  niiwilliug  nation,  he  knew, 

and  Jill  men  knew,  that  lie  ei>ntnidicted  liis  own  theory,  and  he  often 

bUiiidered.      His  \va.-<  a  charaeler  of  not  uucouinion  type,  which  starts 

in   life  willi  lofty  priiuiples  and  purposes,  but   is   niled    by  cireum- 

Btaiiocs.   and  i>fti'ii  led  into   courses  directly   opposed  to   what   were 

once  eherislu'd  I'onvieli.ms, 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  he  fancied  himself  a  philosopher;  for  he 
uii[  fhur-  ^^''*s  not  one,  in  any  real  sense  of  that  word.  But  in  his 
•ci.r,  residence  in   France,  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  those 

fanciful  specnhiloi-s  among  the  Encyolopiedists,  who  thought  that  the 
World  was   to  be  at  once   made  over  on   the   plans  of  an   advanced 
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ilanthropy.  Many  of  these  men  in  Europe  had  come  to  an  un- 
lely  end  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  So  soon  as  the  young 
poleon  took  the  helm,  little  indulgence  was  given  to  their  dreams 
fancies.  Of  tjie  whole  circle,  Jefiferson  was  the  only  one  who,  in 
certain  irony  of  destiny,  had  been  promoted  to  be  the  chief  of  a 
te.  He  was  too  steadfast  to  abandon  then  the  theories  which,  in  a 
ntion  less  distinguished,  he  had  proclaimed.  To  these  fancies  the 
mtry  owed  more  than  one  of  the  absurdities  which  nearly  para- 
«d  its  energies  during  the  yeai*s  of  his  administration.  And  when 
left  the  seat  of  the  President  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  poor 
lection  that,  as  a  friend  of  peace,  he  liad  not  made  war  himself, 
hough  he  had  done  everything  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  drive 
5  country  into  war  under  his  successor. 

[n  his  inaugural  address,  with  a  comprehensive  courage  which 
itified  all  parties,  he  accepted  as  his  own  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
iHsts  ;  and,  from  tliat  moment,  for  a  generation,  nothing  was  re- 
Y  heard  from  his  followers  of  the  demands  for  State  rights,  which 
1  been  discussed  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  theoretically  main- 
ned  by  the  Democratic  party.  For,  so  soon  as  it  held  The  policy 
ice,  following  his  lead,  that  party  assumed  habits  of  na-  ^^'^^^^i^^y 
nal  administration,  such  as  no  Federal  leader  even  had  ever  dared 
proix)se.  For  the  next  generation,  the  armory  from  which  States 
men  in  opposition  should  draw  their  sharpest  weapons  would  be 
s  resolutions  of  State  rights  framed  by  Jefiferson  and  his  compan- 
is  in  the  bitter  controversies  with  Adams.  Majorities  were  to 
7em  now  that  the  Democrats  were  in  the  majority.  "  All  hj^  in^ugu- 
[1  bear  in  mind,"  he  said,  "  this  sacred  principle,  that  **' 
)ugh  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to 
rightful,  umst  be  reasonable  ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
hts,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  op- 
*8sion."  Again  he  said  :  "  We  have  called  by  different  names 
*thren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  Republicans  ;  we  are  all 
deralists.'*  .  ..."  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear 
it  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong,  that  this  government 

not  strong  enough I    believe  this,  on   the  contrary,  the 

ongest  government  on  eai-th Let  us,  then,  with  courage 

i  confidence,  pursue  our  own  Federal  and  Republican  principles." 
[n  another  part  of  the  address  he  enumerates  these  principles. 
!k]ual  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
igious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the  support  of  the  State 
iremments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  comf>etent  administra- 
ns  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
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republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of  the  general  govemraent 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home  and  safety  abroad  ;  a  jealous  aire  of  the  right  of  election  by 
the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided; 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  ;  a  well-disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  reg- 
ulars may  relieve  them  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority  ;  economy  in  the  public  exj)ense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly 
burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preservation 
of  the  public  faith  ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid  ;  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of 
all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason  ;  freedom  of  religion ;  free- 
dom of  the  press  ;  and  freedom  of  the  person,  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus  ;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected." 

As  Jefferson  and  his  friends  interpreted  these  principles,  they  meant 
a  strong  central  government.  As  the  nation  grew  in  wealth  and 
power,  that  government  grew  in  patronage  and  consideration.  With 
every  year  the  laurels  and  the  prizes  which  any  State  government 
could  offer  to  ambitious  or  to  seltish  men,  became  of  less  importance^ 
in  comparison  with  those  the  general  government  had  in  hand.  Year 
by  year  the  extreme  doctrines  of  State  rights,  as  proclaimed  in  17i»8, 
were  confined  more  and  more  to  the  eloquence  of  debating  societies 
and  public  dinners.  In  practice,  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party 
became  the  national  party.  Confident  of  popular  support,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  followers  were  able  to  carry  forward  such  measures  as 
they  thought  the  national  interests  required  ;  and,  for  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  centurj-,  even  while  local  irritations  were  strong  enough 
to  keep  up  very  bitter  partisan  animosities,  they  fortunately  never 
offered  any  hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  national  policy 
abroad,  —  had  the  President  ever  determined  on  such  a  policy, — 
nor  any  check  on  the  development  of  healthy  national  sentiment  at 
home. 

In  Jefferson's  first  years,  a  Federal  majority  in  the  Senate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  restrained  the  full  adoption  of  such  measures  as  a  con- 
sistent fulfilment  of  the  j)romises  of  the  canvass  would  require.  The 
checks  of  the  constitutional  system  often  give  such  fortunate  delay  in 
the  work  of  eager  partisans,  affording  a  relief,  which  a  seaman  would 
call  lee-way,  giving  the  ship  of  state  suflBcient  time  to  change  her 
course.  But  success  had  its  accustomed  fruits.  State  after  State 
turned  out  its  Federal  rulers,  and  took  part  with  the  Republicans. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  legitimate  political  discussions  of  the  people, 
ecclesiasticiil  diBcussione  of  the  first  interest  were  going  forward,  in 
which  the  older  order  of  church  establishments  were  giving  way  t« 
the  more  popular  adjustment  of  what  we  now  call  the  "  voluntary 
system,"  In  New  England,  the  clergy  —  who  in  MassachuBetts  and 
Connecticut  were  settled  for  life,  and,  in  a  fashion,  took  on  them- 
selves some  of  the  offices  of  an  aristocracy,  —  were  threatened  by  the 
change  which  has  long  since  left  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of 
the  miniati-y  to  the  order  of  the  congregations.     A  very  large  major- 


ity of  the  ministers,  as  of  the  lawyers  of  New  England,  had  allied 
themselves  to  the  Federal  pitrty  ;  in  truth,  the  ministers  and  lawyers 
had  led  it.  The  opposera  of  the  system  which  maintained  them,  —  a 
system  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  general  drift  of  democratic  institu- 
tions,—  naturally  allied  themsetvea  to  the  Republican  party.  In  the 
newer  regions  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  enthusiastic 
followers  of  the  eager  preachers  of  religious  revivals  were  found  in 
like  alliance  with  the  Republican  party.  Chilled  by  the  suspicion  or 
antagonism  of.  the  more  decorous  established  clergy,  they  readily  op- 
posed any  political  scheme  which  that  clergy  was  supposed  to  uphold. 
In  one  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  Jefferson's  friends  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  increasing  body  of  what  were  called  *'  Free-thin Ijers ; " 
in  another  part,  the  ready  support  of  religious  enthusiasts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  former  leaders  of  the  Federalists  were  left  with  no 
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spell  to  conjure  with.  Thej  could  only  appeal  to  the  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  men  with  whom  politics  was  a  science,  not  an  ainuseoieut 
or  a  game,  —  men  who  knew  that  in  the  long  run  government  would 
succeed  or  would  perish  ae  it  adhered  to  or  abandoned  certain  great 
fundamental  principles.  Jefferson  permitted  himself  to  be  governed 
by  these  principles  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  and,  when  it  did  not, 
was  quite  ready  to  set  them  at  defiance  to  defeat  bis  opponents  on 
detailed  questions  of  administration,  which  were  often  settled  before 
the  discussion  of  them  could  well  be  brought  before  the  popular  tri- 
bunals. Communication  whs  difficult  between  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  the  seat  of  government  itself  was  an  outpost  in  a  wilder- 
ness; and  the  diffusion  of  popular  information  by  a  vigilant  press  was 
in  its  infancy,  —  as  we  speak  of  it  to-day,  it  was  wholly  unknown. 

The  mpid  increase  of  the  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had 
&.(i]cin™t  already  shown  itself  in  the  ivsults  of  the  census  of  1800. 
of  the  «>.t.  Tii^t  pj^j-t  Qf  t[,g  Northwest  Territory  which  we  now  know 
as  Ohio,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  soon  after  Jeffer- 
son's accession  to 
office.  Its  people 
adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion by  a  convention 
which  met  at  Chilli- 
cotlie  in  November, 
1802.  In  admitting 
the  new  State,  Con- 
^^  gress  adopted  some 
principles  winch 
I  have  become  prec- 
edents of  the  very 
;  first  importance. 
'  in  a  wise  determi- 
[  nation  toencom-age 
,  settlement,  the  new 
'  State  Constitution 
provided,  by  an  or- 
dinance which  could 
not  be  repealed, 
tiuit  for  four  years  after  any  settler  purchjised  land  of  the  United 
States,  no  local  taxes  should  he  laid  upon  it.  Congress  met  this  lib- 
uinii.  RiTon  erality  of  the  new-l>om  State  by  a  gift  more  than  princely 
'"""'""''  in  its  munificence,  which  has  been  made  a  precedent  in  all 
subsequent  legislation.  Tlie  law  granted  to  the  State  one  township 
in  each  section  of  the  survey  for  the  establishment  of  its  schools. 
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That  is  to  say,  one  thirty-sbcth  port  of  tbe  public  domain  has  been 
H>nsecrated  since  that  time  to  the  purposes  of  public  education.  A 
;Tant  so  munificent,  under  a  policy  bo  large,  has  given  to  what  are 
(till  called  the  ••  new  States  "  in  America,  opportunities  for  it  system  of 
inblic  uducatiun  unequalled  in  the  world.  In  some  instances,  where 
itatesnien  of  pi-udence  have  been  able  to  administer  this  fund  from 
:he  beginning,  such  a  system  of  public  education  has  been  attained. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  consequent  free  right  of 
lavigating  the  Mississippi,  the  States  in  the  valley  of  that  river  at- 
ained  every  advantage  which  the  boldest  of  their  leaders  dared  to 
tsk.  The  increase  of  emigration  into  territories  of  such  match- 
ess  fertility  and  luxuriant  beauty  was  proportionate.  Not  one  of 
,ho9e  leaders,  how- 
ever, dared  to  fore- 
■aat    the   great   in- 

ention  of  the 
team  boat,  which 
ras  necessary  to 
;ive  to  their  terri- 
ory  its  full  value. 
The  experiments  <if 
(ohn  Fitch  in  driv- 
ng  liarges  by  steam 
lad   been   tried  on 

he  Delaware, 
There  there  was 
■eaily  no  local  trade  ^""''" '  ^'"'  ^'"'"'**' 

.nfficient  to  give  much  interest  to  his  enterprise.  In  an  early  vol- 
ime  of  the  "  American  Philosophical  Transactions,"  Mr.  Latrobe, 
he  engineer  of  most  reputation  in  the  countiy,  expresses  his  regret 
hat  American  inventors  waste  so  mucli  time  in  futile  ef- 
brta  to  drive  boats  by  steam,  instead  of  turning  their  at- 
ention  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  for  its  work  on  land. 
\s  early  as  1804,  the  year  after  the  United  States  had  acquired  Loii- 
siana,  the  American  Kobert  Fulton  was  ui^ng  upon  Napoleon,  in 
Paris,  his  own  plans  for  the  steamboat.  But  the  experimental  vessel 
iras  too  slightly  built ;  the  boiler  and  engine,  too  heavy  for  it,  broke 
brough  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine,  and  the  discouraged 
nventor  was  dismissed  in  dit^race.  The  first  succesaful  exjieriment 
vas  to  be  made  in  this  country.  In  the  summer  of  1807,  a  boat  called 
be  Clermont  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  thirty-two 
lours,  and  back  again  in  thirty.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
oiles  au  hour ;  and,  although  tbe  experiment  was  ridiculed  as  im- 
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practicable  before  it  was  made,  and  useless  afterwards,  it  was,  never- 
theless, so  conclusive  from  the  start,  that  the  speed  attained  on  the 
first  trip  was  nearly  half  as  great  as  that  at  which  many  ferr}*-boats 
are  run  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  more  than  seventy  years  later. 
^'  The  morning  I  left  New  York,"  wrote  Fulton,  **  there  were  not, 
perhaps,  thirty  i>ersons  in  the  city  who  believed  the  boat  would  ever 
move  one  mile  an  hour.''  It  was  not  until  1812  that  a  steamboat 
navigated  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.^ 

Long  before  this  time,  however,  Jeffei-son,  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
f^wijiand  research,  which  gives  dignity  to  every  [)eriod  of  his  life, 
Clarke.  j^^^j  commissioned  two  officers  of  the  army  —  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clarke  —  to  explore  the  waters  of  the  Missoari 
River,  cross  the  mountain  range,  and  descend  to  the  Pacific.  This 
commission  they  successfully  fulfilled  in  1804  and  the  two  following 
years.  With  a  large  party,  they  embarked  on  a  considerable  flo- 
tilla of  boats,  and  stemmed  the  rapid  current  of  the  Missoari  for 
twenty-six  hundred  miles.  Leaving  their  flotilla  there  with  a  garri- 
son, they  crossed  the  mountains  with  the  remainder  of  the  pwrty, 
mounted  on  horses  which  they  had  captured,  and  were  thus  the 
discoverers  of  the  two  streams  still  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Kivei*s.  They  followed  these  rivers  to  their  junction  in  ColumbSa 
River,  which  they  then  traced  to  the  sea.  This  great  river  had 
already  been  discovered  by  Robert  Gray,  of  Salem,  MassadiiuettSy 
commander  of  the  ship  CoIu7iilna  BeJiviva^  in  May,  1792.  On  theee 
two  discoveries  —  fii-st  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  of  its 
course  —  rested,  in  part,  the  claim  of  the  Tnited  States  for  its  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.-  In  this  journey,  the  party  of 
explorers  met  many  Indian  tribes  who  had  never  before  seen  white 
men,  —  some  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  never  heard  of  white  men. 
It  was  the  fii-st  journey  ever  made  to  the  Pacific  by  the  whites,  north 
of  the  line  of  Mexico.^ 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Western   country   was  really  the 

feature  of  most  importance  in  the  history  of  the  nation  in 

mcnt  of  the  the  fii^st  dccado  of   the  century.     But  the  CTcat  law  held, 

West  * 

under  which  men  do  not  at  the  moment  fuUv  estimate  the 
force  of  the  dee|>er  currents  on  which  they  are  l>orne.     Some  of  the 

^  This  vi\ssi»l  was  the  Orltans,  built  by  Fulton  ami  Livini;ston,  at  Pittsburg.  She  had  a 
storn-whool  ami  iiiajits.  ami  this  mh^his  to  have  Uhmi  tho  first  sucoe:«8ful  exp»erimeiit  with  the 
stern -whot^l. 

-  It  oYontually  aoquir^nl  by  the  Tn^aty  of  Florida  all  the  claims  of  Spuin  to  that  region. 

*  The  first,  ihrouch  northern  Mexieo.  was  that  of  CnUva  de  Vaca,  already  described, 
Vol.  i..  ]».  lot>.  Hy  aK<nrd  errors,  the  bio;:raphieal  dieiion;»ries  often  say  that  the  same  jour- 
ney was  aavniidished  bv  I'aivtT  in  I7i>7.  :\iu\  bv  C^hateaubriand  in   1791.     These  errors 

•  •  •  • 

are  due  to  the  iguorauce  of  writers  in  Eun>(»o  on  pi»iuts  of  American  geography. 
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most  thoughtful  men  in  the  country  deprecated  the  Western  emigra- 
tion. They  thought  it  would  reduce  the  Atlantic  States  to  insignifi- 
cance, and  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  Union. 

In  the  immense  development  of  the  physical  wealth  of  the  nation, 
the  lat^  increase  of  its  foreign  commerce  attracted  atten-  po„ign 
tion  more  general.     The  rapid  increase  of  exports,  which  """■™™'- 
has  been  alluded  to,  was  due  not  only  to  the  increase  of  domestic 


productions,  but  to  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  workl,  while  the 
European  wars  lasted.  Allusion  has  already  been  m»de  to  the  great 
carrying  trade  which  the  European  war  almost  forced  upon  the 
fortunate  American  merchants.  For  such  an  article  as  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, such  countries  as  Holland,  Italy,  and  France  were  largely 
dependent  on  importations  in  American  vessels.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  course  of  trade  brought  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to 
ports  in  the  United  Sbites,  —  in  accordance  with  the  ruin  enforced 
by  England,  in  regard  to  neutrals,  — whence  it  wiis  shipped  .ngain  to 
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Europe.  Of  this  single  article,  not  then  produced  largely  in  Louisi- 
ana,^ the  export  from  the  United  States  in  the  three  years  1805, 1806, 
1807,  exceeded  four  hundred  million  pounds.  The  export  of  coflEee 
from  the  United  States  was  only  less  valuable,  —  the  amount  being 
one  hundred  and  thirty  million  pounds.  Although  drawbacks  were 
allowed  at  the  custom-houses  on  the  principal  foreign  articles  thus 
exported,  on  foreign  imports  reexported  which  had  no  drawbacks  the 
treasury  received  four  million  dollars  in  those  years.  This  single 
item  of  revenue,  wholly  paid  by  foreign  consumers,  was  nearly  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  national  administration 
in  the  same  time. 

It  would  also  happen  in  the  course  of  trade,  that  an  American  ves- 
sel in  a  foreign  port  would  find  a  profitable  voyage  to  some  other 
port,  without  returning  home.  Freedom  from  danger  of  capture  was, 
of  coui*se,  an  immense  j)remium  in  favor  of  the  charter  of  such  ves- 
sels. Once  in  the  foreign  trade,  —  or  the  **  carrying  trade,"  as  it 
came  to  be  called, —  an  American  vessel  might  not  return  to  the 
United  States  for  mnny  years.  From  a  stimulus  so  remarkable,  ship- 
building and  maritime  commerce  increased  in  a  ratio  lai'ger  than  that 
of  the  population,  while  the  national  prosperity  was  in  eveiy  way 
quickened  by  such  enlargement  of  the  means  for  obtaining  wealth. 
The  earliest  statistics  are  of  the  years  when  the  Constitution  went 
into  operation,  ;md  even  then  the  maritime  activity  of  the  new  na- 
tion was  considerable.  From  that  time,  in  seventeen  years  ending 
with  1810,  the  increase  of  tonnage  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  was  nearly  threefold.  The  amount  increased  from  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  tons  to  one  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  population 
of  the  country  doubled  in  twenty-two  years,  the  tonnnge,  the  best 
index  of  its  maritime  success,  was  almost  trebled  in  seventeen.  It 
was  observed  with  pride  that,  in  commercial  rivalry  witli  Great 
Britain,  the  new  nation  already  almost  equalled  the  old  in  her  sljjp- 
pjng^m  the  seas.^ 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  a  trade  so  lucrative,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  merchants  merely  from  the  folly  that 
kept  the  European  sovereigns  and  states  in  constant  war,  should  be 
looked  on  with  jealousy  by  all  nations.     The  great  law  insisted  on 

1  III  1810,  the  pnnUirtion  of  Louisiana  was  about  ton  million  pounds.  The  production 
of  maple  "Ujjar  iu  the  Northern  States  was  in'ne  an<l  a  half  million  pounds 

-  In  1807,  the  tonua^^e  of  Ameriean  vessels  en^aped  in  foreijrn  trade,  which  entered  the 
IM)rts  of  the  United  States,  was  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  That  of  Great 
Britain,  whieh  enten-d  Ikt  ports,  was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  In  each 
ease  the  repeated  voyages  were  counted.  But  no  estiniate  appeared  of  the  large  American 
<ommeree  which  did  not  return  in  the  year  to  American  f»orts. 
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by  Catherine  and  the  other  neutral  powers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  neutral  ships  should  make  neutral  goods,  was  hardly  yet 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  international  code  of  the  world.  Even  had 
it  been  accepted,  its  interpretation  in  practice  was  not  left  to  jurists, 
but  to  the  commanders  of  cruisers  eager  to  make  prizes,  and  often 
indifferent  to  the  questions  of  national  or  pei-sonal  privilege  involved 
in  the  particular  case  in  hand.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  seiz- 
ure of  a  merchantman,  followed  by  a  reference  to  a  prize  couii;  of  the 
questions  regarding  her  voyage,  was  in  itself  an  injury  hardly  less 
than  her  confiscation.  Her  cargo  might  be  perishable,  or  its  value 
might  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  her  voyage. 

F<»r  such  reasons,  and  a  hundred  others,  it  happened,  with  every 
day  of  this  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Americans,  that  some 
indignity  was  committed  by  some  commander  of  a  blockad-  of  the  carry- 
ing  cruiser,  which  was  fairly  accounted  an  insult  to  the  flag  *"^  "  * 
of  the  new  nation,  and  involved  serious  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade.  In  such  indignities  and  insults,  as  well  as  in  the  en- 
forcement of  real  blockades,  every  belligerent  nation  tliat  had  a  gun 
afloat  participated.  But  of  course  it  happened  that  England  was  the 
greatest  ofl'ender,  because  her  navy  was  the  largest;  and  eventually,  as 
the  victories  of  Nelson  and  others  of  Iier  admirals  captured  or  swept 
out  of  existence  the  war-ships  of  other  nations,  she  became  indeed 
the  monarch  of  the  seas.  In  her  relations  with  the  United  States, 
there  were  also  other  causes  of  antagonism.  The  older  oflicers  and 
seamen  remembered  the  time,  not  distant,  when  the  two  nations  were 
at  war.  The  very  trade  which  was  so  lucrative  to  America  was  trade 
that  had  been  carried  on  by  English  ships  in  days  of  peace.  A  mat- 
ter that  proved  very  difficult  of  adjustment,  and  a  constant  cause 
of  ill-feeling,  was  the  identity  of  the  language,  not  to  say  the  habits, 
of  the  sailors  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  impressment  of  seamen, 
already  alluded  to,  officers  who  were  seeking  deserters  from  the  King's 
service  felt  at  liberty  to  overhaul  American  vessels,  and  look  for  such 
deserters  there.  The  indignity  of  a  search  was,  of  course,  in  itself, 
exasperating  to  a  proud  people.  And  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
seamen  who  declared  they  were  born  in  America,  were  taken  from 
American  vessels,  the  outrage  touched  the  national  heart  most  sen- 
sitively.^ 

*  So  indiscriminate  were  English  officers  in  these  outrages,  that  it  sometimes  hai)|)eued 
that  black  men  were  seized  as  English  seamen.  At  that  time,  the  public  0])ini<)n  of  the 
world  was  such  that  few  statesmen  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  rights  of  negroes. 
But,  in  another  generation,  when  it  proved  convenient  in  the  United  States  to  argue  that 
free  negroes  had  never  been  citizens,  it  was  remembered  that  the  cabinets  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  in  their  diplomatic  discussions  with  Great  Britain,  had  been  willing  to  argue  that 
the  impressment  of  a  free  negro  was  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen. 
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Difficult  of  settlement  as  these  various  questions  were,  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  their  discussion  was  governed  by 
recognized  principles  of.  international  law  at  that  time,  and  the  tre- 
mendous strain  to  which  England  was  subjected  by  her  wars  with 
Napoleon  and  his  rapid  progress  in  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe. 
The  natural  right  of  the  subject  to  change  his  national  allegiance 
was  not  then  acknowledged,  and  once  an  Englishman  always  an 
Englishman,  was  held  to  be  a  legal  axiom.  That  England,  how- 
ever,  was  not  disposed  to  push  this  to  extremity,  cannot  be  doubted 
in  the  light  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time.  She  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that  the  question  of  the  assumed  right 
of  impressment,  and  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  her  citizens 
who  had  repudiated  their  allegiance,  should  be  reconciled,  if  possible, 
to  the  American  demand  of  the  inviolability  of  the  American  flag. 
In  1806,  Monroe  and  William  Pinkney  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which,  had  it  been  ratified,  would  have  essentially  changed 
the  relations  of  the  two  y>ower8,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  prevented 
a  recourse  to  war  and  the  calamitous  measures  which  preceded  it 
In  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  ministers  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  impressment:  **  That,  although  this  Government  did 
not  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  relinquish,  formally,  by  treaty,  its  claim  to 
search  our  merchant  vessels  for  British  seamen,  its  pnictice  would, 
nevertheless,  be  essentially  if  not  completely  abandoned.  That  opin- 
ion has  been  since  confirmed  by  frequent  conferences  on  the  subject 
with  the  British  commissioners,  who  have  repeatedly  assured  us  that, 
in  their  judgment,  we  were  made  as  sure  against  the  exercise  of  their 
pretension  by  the  policy  which  their  Government  had  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  that  very  delicate  and  important  question,  as  we  could  have 
been  made  by  treaty.''  But  a  treaty  with  England  would  have 
placed  America  in  an  inimical,  if  not  hostile,  attitude  toward  France, 
and  it  was  Jefferson's  policy,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  that  this  should 
not  be  done.  lie  quietly,  therefore,  put  the  treaty  into  a  pigeon-hole 
and  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

All  these  restrictions  on  American  commerce,  vexatious  enough  be- 
fore, culminated  in  the  proclamations,  whic)i  were  so  fruit- 
in  roimru,     ful  a  source  of  controversy  and  disaster,  known  in  history 
tin  ilmi  M?-  as  tlic  **  dccrccs  of  Berlin  and  Milan"  and  the  '*  Orders  in 
auvtvm....    (^^^^^jn^^i)  "     By  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  Naj>oleon,  in 

the  pride  of  his  power,  declareil  the  English  islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  rlaimed  the  right  to  seize  all  vessels  trading  with 
England  or  her  dejH?ndencies.*     To  the  Berlin   Decree  the  English 

»  The  datoof  tho  Herlin  IVonv  i>  No\emlH>r  20.  IS(^:  that  of  the  Milan  Decree,  Decem- 
Wr  17.  ISO:.     The  Oniors  iu  Council  wen?  dated  Xovember  11,  1807. 
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Government  replied  by  the  King's  "  Orders  in  Council,"  prohibiting 
all  commerce  with  those  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  which 
were  under  the  dominion  of  France  or  her  allies.  This  meant,  in 
substance,  all  Europe  except  Russia.  By  these  decrees,  American 
merchant  ships  were  subject  to  seizure  wherever  they  might  be.  If 
a  naval  commander  of  England  suspected  that  a  merchantman  which 
he  overhauled  was  on  her  way  to  a  European  port,  he  captured  the 
vessel  and  sent  her  into  an  English  port  for  trial.  Or,  if  a  French 
cruiser  overhauled  a  merchantman,  and  suspected  she  was  going  to  an 
English  harbor,  he  arrested  the  voyage  and  sent  her  to  France. 
Against  these  paper  blockades  the  United  States,  now  the  chief  neu- 
tral power,  protested,  as  Russia  and  the  neutral  states  had  success- 
fully protested  in  the  war  of  independence.  In  its  diplomacy,  the 
United  States  maintained  the  position  which  is  now  accepted  as  fun- 
damental in  the  public  law  of  the  world,  that  the  blockade  of  a  port 
must  be  maintained  by  a  competent  force  upon  the  spot. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  was  in  no  position  to  give  dig- 
nity to  its  diplomacy  by  a  naval  force  of  its  own.  Tlie  ad-  condition  of 
ministi^ation  of  Adams  had  made  the  beginning  of  a  navy,  *^«navy. 
and  the  Navy  Department  was  separated  from  the  Department  of 
War  as  early  as  1798.  But  one  of  the  charges  of  extravagance  made 
against  the  Federalists  was  connected  with  their  building  a  few  frig- 
ates, and  preparing  to  build  a  few  more.  So  soon  as  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration came  in,  the  timber  in  the  dock-yards  was  sold,  with  a 
certain  affectation  of  economy.  Thus  it  happened,  that  at  a  time  when 
a  proud  government  would  have  been  glad  to  convoy  its  fleets  of 
merchantmen  with  a  protection  competent  against  insolent  cruisers, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  though  the  proudest  of  all,  had 
almost  no  vessels  of  war  for  such  a  purpose.  This  Government  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  see  the  carrying  trade,  which  was  really  so  prof- 
itable to  all  parties,  bullied  almost  out  of  existence,  and  could  only 
make  its  protests  in  well-argued  and  bitter  despatches. 

Jefferson  had  more  than  parsimonious  reasons  for  avoiding  the 
building  of  a  fleet.  One  of  the  theories  on  which  he  most  valued 
himself  involved  the  idea  that  war  was  unnecessary.  He  supposed, 
and  he  taught,  that  nations  could  be  conquered  by  letting  them  alone. 
Like  other  patriots  who  remembered  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
he  supposed,  falsely  in  fact,  that  the  non-intercourse  acts  of  the  colo- 
nies had  largely  affected  public  opinion  in  England.  All  Americans 
thought  too  largely  of  the  place  of  their  country  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.  The  Virginians  had  more  of  this  conceit  than  other  Ameri- 
cans ;  and,  of  all  Virginians,  whether  as  an  individual  or  as  an 
American,  Jefferson  was  the  most  conceited.     His  philanthropy,  his 


American  pride,  and  this  profound  stlf-conceit,  all  united  in  direct- 
ing a  series  of  nieaHureB  by  which  he  lioped  to  gain  the  advantages  of 
Thi(iiii-  war  without  its  disasters.  In  place  of  a  navy  fit  to  go  to  sea, 
b«i>;ii«a.  jjg  proposed,  and  Congress  adopted,  that  system  of  gunboats 
for  harbor  defence  already  mentioned.  Each  vessel  was  to  cam'  one 
heavy  gun.  Two  limidred  niul  fifty  were  to  be  built  in  ten  years. 
Tbey  were  to  l>e  kept  under  sheds  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  to  be 
manned  by  the  seamen  or  militia  of  the  town  attacke<l.  No  fortifica- 
tions were  ti>  be  required  for  harbors,  which  were  to  l>e  protected  by 


cannon  on  wheels,  kept  in  readinesfi  to  be  dra^j:ed  from  place  to  place 
when  needed. 

At  the  moment  when  the  annoyances  to  mercliants  reached  their 

height  from  the  proclamation  of  the   Berlin   Decree,  the  in- 
iiir  ■■h.«-     siiltfl  ofTered  by  F^ngHsh  naval  ollicers  to  the  American  marine 

culniiniited.     Berkeley,  the  English  Admiral  on  the  North 
American  station,  issued  an  order  to  his  captains  (June  1,  1807},  re- 
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quiring  them,  in  case  they  met  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake 
at  sea,  to  search  her  for  some  deserters  from  the  English  navy  who 
were  on  board.  The  men's  names  were  given,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
matter  of  notoriety  that  they  were  on  board  tlie  Chesapeake,  As  the 
result  of  this  order,  when  the  Chesapeake^  after  six  months  of  prepara- 
tion, went  to  sea  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  whence  she  was  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  English  ship  Leopard  accompanied  her  from 
that  port.  As  soon  *as  both  vessels  were  well  at  sea,  the  captain  of 
the  Leopard  hailed  the  Chesapeake^  asking  leave  to  send  despatches 
on  l)oard.  James  Barron,  commander  of  the  Chesapeake^  not  having 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  violence,  received  the  boat.  It  brought  to 
him  Admiral  Berkeley's  letter  and  a  demand  for  the  deserters,  which 
demand,  after  half  an  hour's  reflection,  he  refused.  So  soon  as  his 
note  was  received  on  tlie  Leopard^  her  commander  hailed;  and,  say- 
mg  that  Admiral  Berkeley's  orders  must  be  complied  with,  fired  sev- 
eral broadsides  into  the  Chesapeake,  Such  was  the  encumbered  con- 
dition of  the  American  vessel,  whicli  had  gone  to  sea  without  any 
expectation  of  war,  that  her  officers  were  not  able  to  fire  a  gun.  No 
match  could  be  found,  even,  when  guns  were  loaded.  At  last  Barron 
struck  his  flag, — at  which  moment  one  gun  on  the  American  ship 
was  fired  by  a  hot  coal  from  the  galley.  Several  English  officers  then 
boarded  the  ship,  mustered  her  crew,  and  carried  off  four  deserters. 
That  they  were  deserters,  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  they  said  they 
had  been  impressed  from  American  ships.  Three  of  them  were  black 
men,  whose  nation  was  the  United  States.  Two  of  them  were  born 
in  Maryland,  and  one  had  been  brought  up  in  Massachusetts,  though 
bom  in  South  America. 

An  outrage  like  this,  inflicted  not  by  accident  or  the  brutalitj'  of  a 
separate  commander,  naturally  excited  the  whole  nation  to  the  utmost. 
Jefferson  interdicted  American  harbors  and  waters  to  all  vessels  of  the 
English  navy,  and  forbade  intercourse  with  them.  He  sent  a  vessel 
of  war  with  a  special  minister  to  London  to  demand  satisfaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  Admiral  hanged  the  deserter  and  dis- 
missed the  three  black  men  with  a  reprimand,  blaming  them  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  two  nations.  So  soon  as  his  account  of  the  affair 
reached  England,  George  Canning,  as  foreign  secretary,  disallowed  it, 
and  offered  reparation,  recalling  Berkeley  from  his  command.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  directing  commanders 
to  make  a  "  demand  "  for  all  English  seamen  serving  on  foreign  ships 
of  war,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  report  such  refusal.  That  the  out- 
rage did  not  end  in  immediate  war,  was  due  partly  to  Canning's  con- 
cessions, and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  no  ufivy  to 
fight  with.     After  the  attack  on  the   Chesapeake^  the  English  fleet 
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niK'liured  ouUide  tlie  capes  of  James  River,  brought  to  every  vessel 
l»y  firing,  iiiid  even  tlireatened  to  cut  out  the  Freuch  frigate  S^bil, 
which  lay  in  Norfolk  harbor.  The  whole  trausaction  was  one  of  the 
iuoidt;nt«  most  efficient  in  producing  the  situatiou  that  led  to  war. 

In   tlie  midst  of  suuh  irritation  Congi-ess  mt^t  in  the  autumn  of 
n,  18UT.     The  Milan  Decree  had  not  yet  arrived  in  America; 

tabufo  l,^^^  g„  gf^u  ng  j|,g  Orders  in  Council  were  made  certain,  the 
l*ri>sidei)t  sent  to  (\)n);;res3  a  message  pointing  out  the  results  of  the 
llerlin  Decree,  anil  other  pa[iers  tliat  showed  the  "dangers  with 
which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our  niercliandise  are  threatened 
on  the  hifih  seas  and  elsewhere  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Eu- 
roi>e,"  Jefferson  :isked  Coiijriess  for  an  ■•  inhibition  of  the  departure 
of  our  vessels  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  kee|)  in  safety 
unr  maritime  resource. 
Cuiigress  immediately 
|ias.sed  the  act  proposed, 
after  short  ilebate  in  secret 
session,  by  a  strong  party 
vote.  —  nearly  two  to  one 
in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. It  prohibited  the 
departure  from  American 
ports  of  all  American  ves- 
sels, and  of  all  foreign  ves- 
sels except  those  in  ballast. 
No  merchandise  whatever 
was  to  be  exported.  The 
act,  therefore,  was  not,  in 
fact,  merely  a  law  for  sav- 
ing American  ships  from 
>'s[etl :  it  iva*  a  measuiv  of  aggressioii 
nic;isun>  unpopular,  of  course,  in  pro- 
»  not  engjgevl  in  commerce.  The  men 
iirk.  wh<<ise  shi[ks  and  seamen  were  ex- 
mihrvipy  tliat  kepi  them  in  port.  But 
(iie  StHith  .-ukI  West  were  pleased  with 
makini;  w^r  against  England  without 
isi-lves  a  doll:4r.  The  maritime  States 
s  tiv>k  a  ^iwial  ^atisiacttcm  in  a  f  h<i«i 
icl)  at  tir^i  upon  •: 


lid  ; 


d.-iujP'r,  ;(s  thi-  utv 
against  Ku-i;.n,l. 
l^iriiou  :.s  n.cu  w. 
of  New  Kugiand  :. 
(vvs<\l.  did  not  ihaiik  (he  phil 
thf  i>Unier>  and  farmers  of 
the  ihoiiitht  thrtt  they  werx- 
tiring  a  s^uu  >'r  ta\i;ii:  then 
thougltt  ihe  sgricuUura^  Siat^ 
war,  of  which  all  the  bui\len 
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But  it  proved,  of  course,  as  a  wiser  political  economy  knows,  that 
the  burden  at  length  became  universal.  True,  the  foreign 
powers,  at  whom  this  pacific  war  was  aimed,  were  hardly 
aware  of  its  pressure.  It  furnished  one  of  the  stimulants  much 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  France  ;  ^  England  cared 
little  for  the  loss  of  American  products,  which  she  could  easily 
supply  from  other  places ;  and  in  the  immense  convulsions  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  it  commanded  little  notice.  At  home  the  men  whose 
tobacco  and  cotton  and  corn  could  not  be  sent  to  market,  soon 
learned  that  they  also,  as  well  as  the  carriei's  of  those  products,  were 
paying  a  heavy  tax  by  this  interdiction  of  commerce.  In  the  sea- 
board cities  it  was  Siiid,  without  a  metaphor,  that  grass  was  growing 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  piers.  What  followed  at  once,  to  Jefferson's 
undying  mortification,  was  rebellion  from  their  allegiance  to  him  of 
his  partisans  in  the  maritime  States,  and  the  disloyalty  of  many  of 
those  most  relied  upon  in  other  quarters.  A  presidential  election 
came  on  at  this  crisis.  With  the  customary  Virginian  conceit,  two 
\'irginians,  Madison  and  Monroe,  offered  themselves  as  candidates. 
To  New  York,  Jefferson  had  owed  his  election,  and  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  appeared  as  a  Republican  candidate  against  the  Vir- 
ginians. Jefferson  determined  that  Madison  sliould  succeed  him. 
The  election  sho\ve<l,  however,  that  the  Democratic  party  was  every- 
where losing  the  triumphant  majority  which  had  returned  Jefferson 
for  a  second  time,  and  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  he  wrote  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  favorite  policy  of  war  without  fighting  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  country.  The  message  stated  briefly  the 
failure  abroad  of  that  ''  candid  and  liberal  ex[)eriment,"  to  end  the 
embargo  by  a  proposition  to  Great  Britain  and  France  that  they 
should  first  recall  their  orders  and  decrees  against  neutral  com- 
merce, and  left  to  the  "  wisdom  of  Congress ''  a  derision  as  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Congress  took  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  and,  in 
entire  subservience  to  the  President,  passed  resolutions  for  enfor- 
cing the  act,  by  majorities  even  stronger  than  those  by  which  it  was 
passed. 

This  enforcing  act  proved  the  last  straw  on  the  patience  of  the 
maritime  States.  The  vehemence  of  the  protest  of  their  towns 
showed  itself  in  every  form,  not  always  pacific.  The  partisan  ma- 
jority vote,  which  was  as  strong  as  eighty-four  to  thirty  on  the  7th  of 

*  An  American  epigram  of  the  time  is  worth  preserving. 

"  I  've  a  sabstitate  found,"  savs  Bodpv  :  "  No  more 

Of  yonr  sugar  wiU  I  taste  the  sweet." 
"  Very  well,"  says  John  Bull,  "  while  I  hold  thccaue, 

You  *re  welcome,  indeed,  to  get  beet." 
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December,  1808,  vanished  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
so  sudden  was  the  change  that  on  the  2d  of  February  the 

"'^***  embargo  was  repealed.  The  Administration  tried  to  stem 
tlie  torrent  so  far  as  to  fix  the  1st  of  June  as  the  day  for  reoj)ening 
commerce,  but  its  followers  followed  no  longer,  and  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Ist  of  March  was  agreed  upon.  This  curious  and  imme- 
diate change  of  opinion  was  ascribed  by  Jefferson  to  a  kind  of  panic 
among  the  New  England  and  New  York  members.  Joseph  Storj, 
afterwards  Judge  Story,  had  come  on  jis  a  nrw  member  of  Congress, 
and  to  his  influeiice  in  the  House  Jefferson  imputed  the  revolution. 
Jefferson  left  office  with  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  favorite  scheme 
of  peaceful  war  abandoned,  and  with  the  additional  mortification  of 
seeing  Congress  reject  the  policy  and  plan  of  Miidison,  whom  he  had 
named  as  his  successor. 

In  the  accession  of  Madison,  the  country  had  the  advantage  of 
i»ifMiiont  choosing  a  magistrate  who,  if  not  endowed  with  genius,  had 
Maaifon.  g^jij  ^jj^,  tenn)erate  or  judicial  habit  which  a  great  statesman 
or  legislator  noeils.  The  duties  of  the  Executive,  however,  as  many 
nations  have  learned  to  their  cost,  are  not  simply  those  of  a  legislator 
or  of  a  constitution-maker.  For  an  executive  office,  experience  in 
action  seems  necessary,  and  of  this,  Madison's  careful  training  at  the 
bar  and  in  diplomacy  had  given  him  little.  There  are,  therefore,  ele- 
ments of  pathos  aluiost  dramatic  in  his  life.  In  the  first  half  of  it 
he  was  ovei^shadowed  by  his  great  leader,  Jefferson.  After  work  of 
the  tii-st  ability  iu  making  the  Constitution  and  securing  its  adoption, 
he  was  forced  for  twenty  years  to  work  in  public  life  as  the  sul>ordi- 
nate  of  one  who  was  absent  in  Euro|>e  when  the  Constitution  was 
made,  and  who  was  always  proud  to  sjiy  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  its  details.  At  last,  Madison  was  emancipated  from  such  control. 
His  master  condescendeil  to  name  him  as  his  successor,  and  bade 
his  junior,  Mouroe,  wait  his  turn. 

I^ut  at  this  moment  a  new  generation  was  stepping  upon  the 
stagi* :  the  otmnsels  and  plans  of  that  older  generation,  to  which 
Madison  beloiiLTtMl,  were  now  to  be  nusheil  bv  as  old-fashioned.  And, 
thn^ugh  his  administraiion,  Madison,  who  had  served  so  p;itiently  un- 
der his  master  of  the  generation  that  was  gone,  was  obliged  to  serAC 
for  eight  years  more  under  the  young  masters  of  the  generation  that 
was  to  comt\  Oecrivs  of  destinv,  less  bitter,  have  been  chosen  sub- 
jeots  with  tragic  |x>t»ts.  For  this  is  not  the  worhl's  accustomed  les- 
son, in  which  a  weak  man  is  mouKleil  bv  ciremnstances.  This  is  the 
pii'ture  of  a  stn^nix  man,  v,ho  stvnis  fitted  for  better  things,  but  who 
oanuin  avoid  what  the  (Wrecks  would  have  called  his  destinv. 

The  new  Tr^^sident  had  l>een  Secretarv  of  State  under  the  late  ad- 
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ministration.  But  he  and  his  friends  found  themselves  powerless  to 
direct  the  panic-stricken  Congress,  which  went  out  of  power  at  the 
same  time  with  Jefferson.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was,  to  ac- 
company the  repeal  of  the  embargo  by  a  provision  which  forbade 
imports  from  Europe.  This  partial  continuance  of  the  non-inter- 
course system  diminished,  of  course,  the  joy  with  which  the  nuiritime 
towns  received  the  news  of  their  victory. 

From  this  policy  of  non-intercourse,  and  from  the  other  difficulties 
which,  in  a  state  of  war,  liindered  importations  from  Eu-  Effect  of  the 
rop*^,  was  unexpectedly   born    that  gigantic   system    under  "ou^'^i- 
wlnch  the  United  States  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  "^^* 
nation.     An  interesting  symbol  of  the  new  industry  is  observed  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  President,  at  his  inauguration,  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  cloth  of  American  manufacture,  which  had  been  presented  by 
Chancellor  Livingston  for  this  use.     Early  in  May,  Madison  met  his 
new  Congress.     The  Democratic  majority  in  name  was  diminished ; 
but  that  deceptive  good  fortune,  which  had  ahvays  seemed   uoj^inning 
to  wait  on  him  through  life,  did  not  yet  fail  him.     Concilia-  nJ,u/Jj!i,'iro.'* 
tory  despatches  came  from  Canning.     The  younger  Erskine,   **"" 
a  gentleman  of  honor  and  liberal  views,  came  over  as  English  Minister. 
From  a  real  and  sensible  hope  for  accommodation  on  both  sides,  such 
arrangements  were  made  that  restrictions  on  English  commerce  were 
removed.     The  maritime  States  were  rejoiced.    Again  "  men  were  all 
Federalists,  and  all  Kepublicans."     A  fleet  of  more  tlian  a  thousand 
merchantmen  rushed  across  the  ocean  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
ciliation.    Everything  seemed  to  become  new. 

But  all  parties  reckoned  without  their  host.  So  soon  as  this  news 
arrived  in  England,  the  Tory  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  re- 
jected Erskine's  treaty.  He  had  exceeded  his  authority,  and  Madi- 
son was  accused  of  having  persuaded  him  to  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
the  ministrv  would  take  the  course  thev  did.  Mr.  Jackson,  known 
as  "Copenhagen  Jackson,"  was  sent  out  as  Erskine's  successor  — 
an  appointment  not  agreeable  in  America,  and  probably  not  meant 
to  be.  The  Government  finally  refused  to  deal  w^ith  him,  and  when 
Congress  met,  at  the  close  of  1809,  it  sustained  the  refusal.  Madi- 
son's friends  now  brought  forward  an  American  Navigation  Act. 
It  excluded  all  French  and  English  vessels  from  American  harbors. 
It  placed  its  restrictions  on  the  Europeans,  and  not  on  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  to  this  bill  the  Senate  could  not  be  made  to  agree.  The 
President  could  not  control  his  own  ])arty-  Commerce  was  thus 
finally  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Meanwhile  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms was  diminishing.  Seventeen  millions  of  surplus  with  which 
the  Administration  had  proudly  gone  into  the  embargo  policy,  was 
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absorbed.  The  EngliHli  Government  appointed  no  successor  to  Mr. 
Jackaon.  Everything  drifted,  in  the  relations  between  Anierii-a  and 
England,  us  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  Cabinet  of  one 
country  disavowed  tli«  acta  of  its  own  Minister,  and  the  President 
of  the  other  could  not  direct  the  policy  of  Congress.  That  Congress 
went  out  of  service  amid  the  general  contempt  which  attaches  Ut 
bodies  that  have  done  nothing. 

At  about  the  same  time  it  happened  that  the  American  frigate 
Pregident  had  a  collision  at  sea  with  the  English  sloop-of- 
dmiiad        war  Little  Belt.      Following  the  pie  sumptuous  example  of 
the  Leopard,  tlie  Littlt;   Belt  had  thrown  ii  sliot  into  the 
Prendent,  which  she  answered  by  a  series  of  broadsides  that  l>adly 
crippled  her  assailunt.     There  was  also  a  little  war-cloud  on  the  fron- 
tier.    The  Indian  chief  Tecum- 
sehand  his  brother  "the  I'roph- 
et  "  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
deavoring to  induce  the  western 
tribes  to  abstain  from  whiskey 
and  return  to  the  customsi  and 
weapons  of    tlieir  ancestors, — 
with  no  better  success  tlian  at- 
tended   the    similar   efforts    of 
Pontile,  half  a  century  before, 
—  when  they  found  a  grievmnce 
in  the  treaty  made  in  1809  by 
William   Henry  Harriaon,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Indiana  Territory, 
with    several    of    these   tribes. 
For   presents   to   the   value  of 
eight  thousuud  dollars,  nnd  stip- 
ulated annuities,  a  tract  on  the 
ttMitm  H>r>i,  Hi'iiion.  Wabash,   above    Terre    Haute, 

was  cedetl  to  the  Government. 
Tecuniseh  held  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to  all  the  tribes,  and  none 
could  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  nil.  Harrison  invited  the  war- 
rior and  his  bi-other  to  a  friendly  conference,  which  just  escaped 
ending  in  a  massjuie.  Depredations  on  the  frontier  suggested  the 
propriity  of  a  jwnt  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and  in  1811 
Harrisun,  with  two  thousand  men,  ascended  that  stream  and  estab- 
lifihod  one  at  Terre  Haute.  An  attempt  to  open  friendly  coramuni- 
Baiiipot  cations  witli  the  Prophet  was  repelled,  and  Harrison  then 
Ti|.|««i«.  iiijirchcd  against  his  town,  encamping  within  ten  miles  of  it. 
on  the  Tippecanoe.     Before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  November 
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7,  the  sav^es  burst  upon  his  camp  \vith  ii  terrific  whoop.  The  sol- 
diet's  put  out  their  cninp-fires,  and  stood  their  ground  manfully  in 
the  darkness,  while  the  Indians  tried  in  vain  to  break  the  square  in 
which  they  were  formed.  At  sunrise  the  mounted  men  mnde  a 
galUnt  charge,  and  the  enemy  withdrew,  carrying  off  their  wounded. 
The  next  day,  Harrison  found  the  Prophet's  town  deserted,  and 
biii'iied  it. 

Everything  in  the  foreign  i-elations  t(?nded  to  irritation  ;  and  the 
elections  of  IStl  showed  the  determination  of  the  country  to  adopt  a 
national  policy,  if  anybody  were  wise  enough  to  say  what  that  policy 
should  be.  The  President,  in  his  messi^e.  proposed  an  "armor  and 
attitude  corresponding  witli  the  national  spirit,"  If  this  liad  meant 
preparations  for  defeni-e,  —  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  trade  any- 


where, of  any  American  to  go  where  he  pleased  with  arms  in  his 
hands  to  protect  himself  and  his  commerce,  —  thi;  country  to  a  mau 
would  have  rallied  at  his  call.  But  already,  with  the  first  two  years 
of  his  administration,  the  control  of  affairs  had  passed  from  his 
hands.  A  party  had  come  into  power  who  meant  to  have  war.  but 
with  England  only.  It  was.  moreover,  a  Southern,  sectional  party, 
ambitious  of  power,  and  believing  that  the  surest  way  to  attain  lo 
it  was  to  "  stand  by  their  order  "as  slaveholders,  against  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  free  labor  of  the  North.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
who  have  since  been  best  remembered,  were  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  and  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South  CaroIiuH.  These  two 
(-)ir  u>d  men,  afterward  such  bitter  rivals,  stood  tt^ther  in  the  out- 
(•aibouB,  gg|.  ^g  (jij,  n,o5t  eager  advocates  of  war.  By  an  error,  which 
they  long  regretted,  tliese  young  Hotspurs,  as  they  Iiave  since  becD 
called,  and  the  men  who  followed  them,  distrusted  the  power  at  sea 
of  the  young  nation.  Vainly  did  the  New  England  speakers  plead 
for  a  fleet,  if  it  were  only  of  thirty  frigiiten.  The  West  and  the 
South  would  not  trust  New  Kngland,  even  when  she  offered  to  &ght 
for  them.  Their  plans  were  made  for  invading  Canada,  by  the  en- 
lai-genient  of  the  re<;ul;tr  army  and  the  ht-lp  of  the  militia.  A  new 
eml)argo  wa.s  ordered.  New  regiments  were  atlded  to  the  annj.  The 
Piesident  was  authorized  to  call  <iut  a  Imndn-d  thousand  militia,  to 
piTtHnttiiD  invade  Canada  for  the  protecti"n  of  Siiilors'  lights  and  free 
'"'■"  ti-ade  at  sea.  Still  Madison  wavered.  He  still  hoped  for 
peace.  Hut  a  committee.  In-aded  by  Clay,  waited  up>n  him,  and 
told  him  thiit  if  he  did  not  ilet'iare  for  war,  he  shonld  not  be  re-nom- 
inated as  the  camli<late  for  tlie  Presidem'y.'  Both  Monroe  and  Clin- 
ton were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  nomination  as  war  candidates. 
The  threat  was  sufficient :  the  I'resitlent  yielded,  and  war  against 
Eufiland  Wiis  declared  on  the  ISth  of  .Inn.'-.  1K12. 
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t.^lKLS   —  DESTRUCTtON  OF    YllRK.— PtRRV'S    VlCTORV.  —  II AKKISON'H  InV tflllK    OF 
CaVADA.—  TeBRITOBT     of     MlOHTGlN      IlfiCOVERtl).  _  Wl  I.KINSOn'h    Di:<ABTKRS    OX 

TUB    St,   Lawrence.  — Second   C*MP*rfis   om   the   \u<i*r*.  — Indian    War  in 
THE  SotTH,  Jackbon'»  Camfaign. —  Navaf,  Battles  or  THE  Second  Yeas. 

The  I'onfidential  message  of  President  Miidisoii  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  tbe  report  thereon  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  ThtdtciM*- 
Kelations,  through  its  chuu'nian,  Mr.  Ciilhoun,  set  forth  at  ''<■"'''""- 
length  the  reasons  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  with  great 
force  and  distinctness.  The  modern  reader  of  those  dorumcnts,  how- 
ever, will  look  in  vain  in  either  of  them  for  any  evidfmie  of  unself- 
ish patriotism,  or  of  the  grasp  of  the  stati'sinan  ;  but  he  will  be 
Hiiiazed  at  the  boldness  of  the  political  partisan.  There  had  been 
reasons  enough,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  for  going  to  war  with 
mure  than  one  nation,  provided  war  was  tiie  only  wav  in  which  the 
Unit*fd  States  could  protect  her  rights  and  her  intere.sts.  In  the 
mighty  struggle  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  the  little  power  in 
America  had  been  in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  of  existence.     It 
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was  certainly  true  that  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of  that 
terrible  mill  ground  hard,  but  it  was  no  less  true  that  they  ground 
alike ;  and  the  victim  of  their  weight  had  persisted  in  the  most  fatu- 
ous way  in  remaining  under  their  pressure,  and,  while  groaning  at 
its  cruelty,  had  declared  with  obstinate  persistence  that  it  was  only 
the  upper  stone  that  hurt.  Whatever  justitication  there  was  for  war. 
applied  equally  to  France  and  to  England  ;  whether  the  party  trained 
by  JeflFerson  —  who  so  loved  the  doctrines  and  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  —  meant  or  did  not  mean  to  aid  France  at 
first,  and  then  Napoleon,  every  step  they  took  was  in  favor  of  France;  ' 
but  whether  war  was  justifiable  for  any  reason,  with  any  power,  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  Jefferson's  naval  policy  —  of  gunboats  onder 
sheds,  and  a  svsteni  of  movable  fortification  bv  cannon  on  wheels  — 
had  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  as  unfit  for  war  as  if  the  discipline 
and  doctrine  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  been  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  decree,  however,  had  gone  forth,  and  the  war  of  a  fsiction, 
which  was  the  price  of  Madison's  nomination  for  reelection,  was  to 
be  dtH?lared.  Mr.  Madison  in  his  message  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his 
rejwrt,  when  both  pajH»rs  were  stripped  of  specious  argument,  really 
presenteil  the  determination  of  a  war  with  England  as  a  party  meas- 
ure.  The  President  aoknowledgeil  that  the  very  outi-ages  which 
caileii  for  that  war  '•  have  l>oen  practisoil  on  our  vessels  and  our  citi- 
zens," and  that  quite  recently,  bv  France:  but  he  added,  *'  I  abstain, 
at  this  time,  from  rtn^oin mending  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
defensive  measun*s  with  resjxvt  to  that  nation,"  l>ecause  there  might 
l>e  further  negiUiation  :  implying  that  the  possibility  of  negotiation 
with  England  was  closetl  ;  though  if  it  were,  it  had  only  become  so  by 
.IetT«*rson's  contemptuous  rejei^tion  of  the  Monroe-Pinckney  treaty. 
And  Mr.  Calhtuni  in  his  rejK>rt,  with  ei)ual  obliviousness  fo  the  force 
of  his  aoknowliHlirment,  si^id  "  The  committee  'do  not  hesitate  to 
dtvlan*  that  France  has  equally  injunMl  the  United  States,  and  that 
s;aistaotory  re[>;»ration  has  not  Iven  made  for  many  of  these  injuries. 
But  that  is  a  concern  which  the  Tnited  States  will  look  to  and  settle 
for  themselves  :  "  —  by  which  he  meant,  if  he  meant  anything,  that 
the  InittHl  States  would  not  In*  dictateil  to  bv  Great  Britain  as  to 
her  policy  towani  France  :  forgetting,  or  not  choosing  to  remember, 
that  in  their  ix^liov  towanis  Groat  Britain  thev  had  submitted  to  the 
dietalion  of  Frau^v. 

Congivss  s^ii  with  olost^i  dinars  to  ^vnsider  the  confidential  message. 
^^.^^..  .^  Hut  even  the  Di'nbvrats  wen*  not  of  one  mind.  There  were 
**''"'**'  jH»a».^'-demivr:u>  ti.eiu  as  in  later  yean>  and  more  perilous 
limes  then*  wen*  •*  w,*r-vienuv^nits."     In  a  full  house  the  I>emocratie 
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Qajority  was  seventy  ;  the  bill  for  the  declaration  of  war  was  caiTied 
)y  a  majority  of  thirty  only.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  seventeen  to 
rbirteen,  six  Democrats  voting  with  the  minority  to  the  end,  and  even 
hen.  Senator  Bayard  said,  it  would  not  have  been  carried  but  for  a 
lifference  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on  other  proposed  measures.  A 
3rotest  against  the  war,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  their  constituents, 
vas  druwn  up  by  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  and  signed  by 
Jurty-eight  members  of  the  House.  They  complained  of  the  tyranny 
)f  the  majority  in  passing  in  secret  session  a  bill  of  so  much  import- 
ince,  without  permitting  it  to  be  debated ;  they  denounced  the  war 
18  a  pretext  to  give  aid  to  Napoleon  against  England  ;  they  showed 
iiow  unprepared  the  nation  was,  without  either  army  or  navy,  to  begin 
I  contest  with  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  they  warned 
:heir  countrymen  of  the  madness  of  that  party  policy  which  disre- 
garded the  danger  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  still  "  in  no  small  degree  experimental,  composed  of 
powerful  and  independent  sovereignties  associated  in  relations,  some 
>f  which  are  critical  as  well  as  novel." 

Intense  opposition  to  the  war,  which  showed  itself  in  mass-meetings, 
in  pulpits,  in  newspapers,  and  in  pamphlets,  wjis  met,  on  the  other 
band,  by  support  not  less  earnest.  The  first  blood  was  drawn,  not  in 
militaiy  movements,  but  in  domestic  violence,  and,  as  in  a  later  and 
jreater  war,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  In  the  night  of  RiotinBai- 
June  22d  a  mob  sacked  the  office  of  the  "  Federal  Kepub-  ""»«'*' 
ieaii,"  edited  by  Alexander  Hanson,  and  extended  the  outrage  to 
Iwellings  of  Federalists  and  vessels  in  the  harbor.  A  month  later 
;he  paper  was  reissued,  and  Hanson,  aided  by  numerous  friends,  was 
prepared  to  defend  his  property.  Again  the  office  was  attacked,  but 
Jie  defenders  fired  upon  the  mob,  killing  one  and  wounding  others. 
The  militia,  tardily  called  out,  arrested,  not  the  rioters,  but  Hanson 
Lod  his  party,  and  lodged  them  in  jail,  where  they  were  again  at- 
;acked  by  the  mob,  who  killed  General  Lingan  in  the  most  cruel  and 
»wardly  manner,  lamed  General  Henry  Lee  for  life,  and  assaulted 
>thers.     The  ringleaders  were  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  regular  army  numbered  six 'thousand  men,  but  the  enlistment 
rf  twenty-five  thousand  had  been  authorized,  and  now  by  an- 
)ther  act  the  President  was  empowered  to  accept  fifty  thou- 
land  volunteei's  and  call  out  a  hundred  thousand  militiamen.     Henry 
dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 

General  William   Hull,  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  appointed 
ioromander  in  the  west,  and  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  Th^  opening 
o  invade  Canada  in  the  event  of  war.     He  seems  to  have  "noTement. 
inderstood  clearly  enough  the  preparations  and  resources  needed  to 
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give  to  8uch  a  project  any  promise  of  success ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  accepted  his  appointment  without  waiting  for  the  assurance 
of  the  Government  that  his  counsel  should  be  heeded  and  his  necessi- 
ties provided  for.  He  marched  from  Ohio  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  chiefly  militia,  more  uncontrollable  and  insubordinate,  even, 
than  troops  of  that  class  usually  are.  When  the  declaration  of  war 
reached  him  he  crossed  the  Detroit  River,  a  few  miles  below  Detroit, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  Fort  Maiden,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation assuring  the  inhabitants  of  protection,  but  declaring  that  no 
quarter  would  be  given  to  those  who  should  be  foimd  fighting  in 
company  with  the  Indians.  Had  the  Government  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  advise  him  of  the  declaration  of  war  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
before  the  news  of  it  could  have  reached  Canada,  Hull's  first  step 
might  have  had  a  different  issue.  But  for  the  want  of  such  advices 
the  first  step  was  the  enemy's,  not  his  ;  the  fort  at  Michilimackinac 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  compelled  to  surrender,  and  that  first  suc- 
cess decided  the  hesitating  Indian  tribes  to  join  their  large  force  to 
that  side  which  promised  to  be  the  stronger.  It  was  the  fear  of  these 
savages  that  a  few  days  later  so  influenced  Hull  and  brought  about 
the  disastrous  oj>ening  of  the  war. 

A  detachment  sent  out  under  Major  Thomas  B.  Van  Home  to 
guard  a  supply  train  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  English  and  Indians  at  Brownstown.  But  another, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Miller,  sent  to  open  communication 
with  the  base  of  supplies  at  Haisin  River,  found  an  ambuscade  at 
Maguaga,  and  after  a  gallant  fight  of  two  houi*s  routed  the  enemy, 
who  took  to  their  boats.  Nt^arly  a  hundred  Indians  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  English  lost  about  fifty  men. 

Captain  Nathan  Ileald,  in  command  of  Fort  Dearborn,  where 
Battu.  of  Cliicago  now  stands,  was  ordered  by  Hull  to  abandon  it  and 
Chicago.        j^jjj^  IjJi^j  j^|.  Detroit.     Heald  })ronnsed   the  friendly  IndLins 

the  pro|x?rty  in  the  fort  which  he  could  not  take  away ;  but  in  the 
night  he  destroyed  the  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  liquor,  the  arti- 
cles they  most  wanted.  On  the  morning  of  August  loth  he  set  out, 
with  iifty  soldiers,  accompanied  by  several  families.  As  they  moved 
down  the  shore  of  the  lake  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  hvrge 
band  of  Indians  posted  on  a  low  range  of  sand-hills  at  a  point  now 
within  the  city  limits.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  women  fought 
as  bravely  as  the  ujen.  After  heavy  losses,  including  a  wagon-load  of 
twelve  children,  who  were  all  tomahawked  by  one  Indian,  the  sur- 
vivors surrendered,  and  of  these  all  the  wounded  were  scalped.^ 

On  the  IGth,  General  Isaac  Brock  crossed  Detroit  River  with  over 

^  The  British  Colouel  PiXK!tor,  at  Maiden,  had  offered  a  premium  for  American  scalps. 
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two  thousand  regulars  and  Indians,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
that  city,  to  which  Hull  had  retreated.  Hull,  who  had  s„n„d„,( 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  half  his  force  having  '*'"''■ 
been  detached  on  distant  expeditions,  made  admirable  arrangements 
for  a  stubborn  defence ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  conflict  was 
expected  to  begin  he  hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered. 

Brock,  in  demanding  surrender,  had  declared  lie  could  not  restrain 
his  allies,  the  Indians,  from  rapine  and  murder  in  case  the  place 
should  be  carried  by  assault,  Hull  did  not  believe  he  could  depend 
upon  the  militia  for  any  serious,  much  less  for  any  desperate,  fighting, 
and  he   knew  that  the  officers  bad  en- 


igifj'     teied  inio  a  ponspirafy  for  his 
deposition     from     command. 
Thi.^    mutual    lack   of    confi- 
B>iii>  o    mc.40,  dence  giive  small  promise  of 

successful  defence,  and,  if  unsiiecesHful.  lie  dreaded  the  fate  that 
might  await  the  women  and  children  of  the  town,  among  whom 
were  a  daughter  of  his  own  and  her  children.  In  this  stern  conflict 
between  the  sense  of  soldierly  duty  and  the  feelings  of  a  humane 
man  and  a  father,  the  soldier  yielded.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
act  of  the  Boldi**r  could  not  be  forgiven,  and  the  popular  clamor  de- 
manded a  victim  for  the  loss,  not  only  of  Detroit,  but  of  the  whole 
Northwest  territory,  and  the  failure  to  invade  Canada.  Hull  was 
tried  bv  coui-t^martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Though  his  crime 
was  compai-ed,  in  the  heated  temper  of  the  time,  to  Arnold's  treason, 
be  was  nevertheless  pardoned  by  Madison,  in  consideratioii  of  his  past 
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services.^  The  President  could  hardly  do  less  than  grant  his  life  to 
a  man  left  in  so  terrible  a  position  by  the  neglect  of  the  Grovemnient ; 
their  own  fault  was  acknowledged  in  permitting  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Eustis,  to  resign  his  office. 

The  second  attempt  to  invade  Canada,  more  disasti-ous  than  Hull's 
surrender,  —  for  more  men  were  killed  or  wounded  than 
Qaceiu.  HuIl  had  in  his  entire  command,  —  was  made  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier.  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  command 
there,  resolved  to  capture  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  and  on  the 
morning  of  (Jctober  13th  sent  two  small  columns  across  the  river. 
Several  of  the  boats  lost  their  way ;  others  succeeded  in  landing,  under 
a  fire  from  the  vigilant  enemy.  The  regulars,  under  Captain  John 
E.  Wool,  charged  up  the  hill,  Jind  took  position  on  the  plateau.  Here 
the  enemy  attacked  him,  but  after  shai-p  fighting  were  diiven  back. 
The  whole  American  force  then  retreated  to  the  l>each,  where  Wool 
was  recn forced  and  ordered  to  scale  the  heights,  which  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  a  battery  at  the  top  of  the  slope  was  captured. 
Cieneral  Brock,  who  had  ridden  at  full  speed  from  Fort  George,  or- 
ganized a  force  to  retake  the  battery,  and,  after  some  fighting,  the 
Americans  were  driven  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  At  this 
critical  juncture.  Wool,  by  exhortation  and  example,  inspired  his  men 
with  courage  for  a  charge  so  furious  that  the  British  broke  and  fled 
down  the  slope.  Brock  led  a  fresh  attack,  in  which  he  fell  moi-tally 
wounded.  Three  other  officers,  on  whom  the  cemmand  successively 
fell,  were  all  either  killed  or  desperately  wounded,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Winfield  Scott  now  crossed  the  river  with  a 
small  recnforcement,  and  assumed  command  on  the  heights.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  the  militia  ;  but  the  militia  fell  back  upon 
their  privilege,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  be  taken  out  of  the  State. 
While  Scott  was  preparing  the  position  for  defence,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  heavy  force  of  British  and  savages.  Twice  he  repelled  them 
with  the  bayonet ;  but  a  fresh  column  approaching,  the  Americans 
were  driven  to  retreat.  Scrambling  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  they 
let  themselves  down  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  bush  to  bush,  till  they 
reached  the  water.  But  the  boats  were  not  there  to  receive  them, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  entire  American  loss  in 
this  action  was  about  one  thousand. 

The  British  navy  at  this  time  comprised  more  than  a  thousand  ves- 

1  He  had  served  tlir<>u;;h  the  Revolution  with  distinction.  Much  of  the  obloquy  which 
liiiH  been  lieiij)ed  uj>on  liini  is  probably  due  to  I^wis  Cass,  who  hastened  to  WMahiDgton 
with  the  first  newrt,  nnd  gave  it  a  coloring  largely  supplied  by  his  imat^ination.  Cas8*8 
letters,  written  l>ef()re  and  after  the  surrender,  flatly  contradict  each  other  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Detroit. 
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■la,  maimed  by  one  hundred  and  fu  tj  four  thousand  sailors.  The 
nited  States  had  twenty  large  war  vesse  s  an  I  a  fe  v  gun- 
yAtA,  togetlinr  carrying  about  three  hu  d  ed  gu  s  The 
ar  party,  faithful  to  Jefferson's  nava  pol  cj  a  d  co  fident  of  the 
ibjection  of  Great 
•ritain  by  the  easy 
inquest  of  Canada, 
BJected  with  scorn 
II  suggestions  of 
aval  warfare.  Uut 
1  spite  of  this,  and 
n  spite  of  the  ad- 
ice  of  his  cubiiiet, 
riadisoa  yielded  to 
he  solicitations  an<l 
am  est  ai^inients 
f  Captiiina  Bain- 
■ridge  and  Stewart, 
ml  consented  that 
he  navy,  small  as 
t  was,  should  nut 
le  allowed  to  re- 
lain  idle. 

Within  one  hour 
fter  he  was  notified 
if  the  declaration  of 
rar.  Commodore 
'ohn  Rodgersputto 
eain  l\iv  President, 
—  remembered  for 
ler  encounter  with 
he  Little  Belt  in 
811.  —  and  on  the 
Qonting  of  June 
!3d  gave  chase  to 
he  fiigate  Bdvi- 
hre,  which  escaped,  with  the  loss  of 
wenty-two,  —  sixteen  by  the  bui 


I  of 


men.     The  President  lost 
gun.     Rodgera 


ontinned  bis  cruise  across  the  Atlantic,  cuptui-ed  an  Eng-  undBai.i- 
ish  privateer  and  seven  merchantmen,  and  re-took  an  Amer- 
can  prize.    At  the  same  time,  an  English  squadron  captured,  off  New 
fork,  several  merchantmen  and  the  brig-of-war  Ifautilus. 
The  Et$ex,  Captain  David  Porter,  sailed  from  New  York  soon  after 
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the  President^  captured  several  prizes,  and,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
fought  the  Alerts  which  struck  her  colors  in  eight  minutes.  Only  a 
week  later,  the  frigate  Constitution^  Captain  Isaac  Hull 
tionand  fought  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  After  rapid  broad- 
side firing  and  skilful  manoeuvring  at  close  range,  the  ships 
grappled,  and  botli  parties  attempted  to  board  ;  but  the  sea  was  so 
rough  and  the  musketry  fire  so  deadly  that  this  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible. The  Constitution  freed  herself  from  her  antagonist  and 
shot  ahead,  just  as  the  Guerriere  9  mainmast  and  foremast  came 
down.  Her  mizzen  mast  had  already  gone  by  the  board,  and,  as  tlie 
Constitution  was  in  a  position  to  rake  her  fore  and  aft,  she  struck. 
The  Americans  had  lost  fourteen  men,  the  British  seventy-nine.^ 
The  next  morning  it  was  found  necessiiry  to  blow  up  the  Guerriert, 
as  she  was  in  danger  of  sinking.  The  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Americans  at  the  result  of  this  battle  were  only  equalled  by 
the  astonishment  and  anger  of  the  English.  It  was  true  that  the 
American  vessel  was  slightly  superior  in  men  and  metal,  but  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two  ships  was  in  seamanship  and 
gun -practice.  The  fact  remained  that  frigate  had  met  frigate  in  a 
contest  for  which  both  were  ready  and  willing,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  one  with  all  the  prestige  in  her  favor  was  reduced  to  a  helph^ss 
wreck,  while  the  other,  whose  defeat  would  have  been  confidently 
predicted,  lost  less  than  one  fifth  as  many  men  as  her  antagonist,  and 
only  returned  to  port  to  dispose  of  her  j)risoners.  When  Captain 
Hull  landed  in  Boston,  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  welcome 
him  ;  the  streets  were  gay  with  bunting,  triumplial  arches  were 
erected,  and  he  and  his  officers  were  entertained  at  a  jmblic  din- 
ner. New  York  and  Philach^lphia  paid  him  like  honors;  Congress 
voted  him  a  irold  medal,  and  his  crew  fiftv  thousand  dollars. 

In  October  the  sloop-of-war  Waap^  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  fought 
wa^paud  ^'^^  1*^**^  Frolic,  Tlic  firing  was  at  close  range,  and  the 
Frolic.  spars  of  the  Wixsp  were  soon  shot  away,  while  the  Frolic 

was  hulled  at*  every  discharge.  When  the  vessels  grappled,  and  the 
Americans  sprang  upon  the  deck  of  their  antagcmist,  they  found  only 
the  man  at  the  wheel  and  two  or  three  officei*s,  who  at  once  surren- 
dered. The  loss  of  the  Frolic  was  frightful ;  fewer  than  twenty  of 
the  crew  were  unhurt.  The  Wasp  had  lost  only^  ten  men.  But  be- 
fore night  the  British  man-of-war  Poietiers  captured  both  vessels. 

A  week  later  (October  •2r)th)  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 

stHttsan.!      tiir,  cruising  in  the  frigate    united  States^  after  capturing 

a  packet  with  a  large  amount  of  specie,  fell  in  with  and  en- 

*  The  Ainencans  had  |»laceil  siirhts  ufH>n  hirjje  ^uiis,  which  the  English,  as  yet,  had  not 
adopted.     Hence  the  ^eater  accuracy  of  the  Aniericiui  firin*;. 
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^ged  the  frigate  Macedonian.  The  fight  lasted  two  hours,  when  the 
(nemy  struck.  She  had  lost  one  hundred  and  four  men ;  Decatur 
)ut  twelve.  The  prize  reached  New  York  on  New  Year's  Day,  and 
3eeatur  met  another  such  reception  as  had  been  given  to  Hull. 

It  was  Bainbridge's  turn  next.  He  sailed  from  Boston,  in  the 
rigate  Comstitutian^  in  October ;  but  it  was  December  be-  constitution 
'ore  he  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Java^  off  the  coast  *'»^•'•^• 
)f  South  Americii.  After  two  hours  of  alternate  firing  and  mana*u- 
ndng,  the  Javtt  struck.  She  was  a  complete  wreck,  ev(»ry  spar  hav- 
ng  been  shot  away,  and  she  lost  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  her  cap- 
4lin  being  among  the  mortally  wounded.  The  Count itution  lost 
;hirtv-four  men  only.  The  wounded  were  transferi'ed  to  the  Ameri- 
»n  ship,  and  the  Java  was  blown  up.  This  action  gave  the  Cufusti- 
ution  the  title  of  '•  Old  Ironsides,"*  ^  and  Bainbridge  was  received 
>n  his  return  as  enthusiastically  as  his  brother  captains  had  been. 

Thus  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  that  ha<l  brought  only 
lefeat  to  the  land  forces  of  tlnis  Americans,  their  little  navy,  which 
:he  Administration  had  proposed  to  lay  up,  which  had  no  friends  but 
;he  party  out  of  power,  for  which  Congress  had  done  nothing,  and  of 
Bvhich  nothing  was  expected,  had  six  encounters  with  the.  enemy,  and 
n  every  one  came  off  victorious.  Enjjland  was  astounded  at  the  sue- 
^ssful  dispute  of  her  supremacy  on  the  sea,  and  her  naval  histories 
ibound  with  ingenious  excuses  to  explain  away  what  their  authoi*s 
w2A\t  the  manliness  to  acknowledge. 

Besides  these  victories,  nearly  three  hundred  British  merchantmen 
lad  l)een  captured  and  brought  into  American  |K)rts.  The  {)risoners 
aunil^retl  over  three  thousand.  In  this  service  the  navy  had  been 
argely  aided  by  privateere,  which  not  only  seized  merchantmen,  but 
sometimes  fought  with  armed  cruisers.  If  the  joy  of  the  war-party 
it  these  brilliant  achievements  was  tempered  by  their  mortification 
it  the  repeated  defeats  on  land,  that  of  the  opposition  party  was 
malloved  at  successes  obtained  wdiere,  they  had  maintained,  if  war 
wras  justifiable  at  all,  the  provocation  for  it  had  been  given. 

Earlv  in  the  winter  of  1812  a  new^  army,  of  about  ten  thousand, 
unlisted  almost  entirely  from  the  Western  States,  was  put  i^^^Xifoi 
mder  command  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  whose  P«n<^»»»o*n- 
tnilitary  reputation  had  been  gained  by  his  victory  at  Tippecanoe. 
His  immediate  object  was  to  concentrate  the  militia  of  the  Wi^stern 
States  for  an  expedition  ag-ainst  Detroit  and  Maiden,  for  tlu^  recovery 
3f  the  territory  lost  by  Hull's  surrender.  An  advance  detachment, 
occupying  Frenchtown  (now   Monroe,   Michigan),  was,  on   January 

*  Enfrlish  joarnals,  in  ridiculing  the  AniHriiaii  navv,  ha<l  lU'scribrd  this  AeM*el  a:«  "  a 
mnch  of  pine  boards  under  a  hit  of  HtrijK'd  btintin*^." 
VOL.  IV.  13 
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22,  1813,  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred  British  and  savages,  under 
Colonel  Henry  Proctor.  The  Americans  were  partially  sheltered  be- 
hind the  **  puncheon  *'  fences  that  inclosed  the  village  gardens,  but 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  six  pieces  of  artilleryi  The  Amer- 
ican right  wing  was  soon  broken,  and  General  Winchester  became  a 
prisoner.  The  left  was  more  stubborn,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon 
the  English.  Of  sixteen  men  in  charge  of  one  howitzer,  thirteen 
were  killed  by  the  Kentucky  sharpshootei*s.  Proctor,  seeing  little 
opportunity  of  success,  so  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  his  prisoner  by 
threats  of  wholesale  slaughter  that  Winchester  sent  word  to  Colonel 
Madison,  his  successor  in  command,  to  surrender,  which  Madison  did, 
under  Proctor's  solemn  promise  of  protection  against  the  Indians. 
The  pledge  was  broken,  and,  although  the  fact  has  been  disputed  on 
English  authority,  the  evidence  is  beyond  question  that  the  British 
commander  left  the  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  his  savage  allies,  who 
not  only  killed  all  the  prisonei*s,  but  subjected  them  in  many  in- 
stances to  cruel  torture.  '•  The  Indians  are  excellent  surgeonSi**  said 
a  half-breed  chief,  named  Elliot,  who  was  in  Proctor's  army,  wben 
an  appeal  was  made,  l>efore  the  massacre,  that  surgical  aid  be  sent  to 
the  wounded  Americans. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster  Harrison  built  Fort  MeigBii  at 
gi,^  of  Fort  t^i^  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  the  right  bank.  Proctor  laid 
Meigii.  siege  to  this  work  in  April,  with  his  usual  threat  of  mas- 

sacre in  ease  of  resistance.  Harrison  sent  back  a  defiant  reply^  and 
hurried  forward  reenforcements,  undtT  General  Green  Clay.  CIay*8 
detachment  came  down  the  river  in  two  bodies,  one  on  either  bank. 
Those  on  the  left  carried  the  batteries  gallantly,  and  spiked  the 
guns,  but  were  drawn  into  a  fight  in  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  and 
were  finally  dispei*sed  or  captured.  Those  on  the  nght  fought  their 
way  through  to  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  sallying  party 
carried  and  spiked  the  enemy's  lower  battery.  With  his  means  of 
offence  so  crippled,  and  the  fort  made  stronger  by  the  reenforcement, 
Proi'tor  was  compelled  to  raise  the  sie<ie. 

Three  months   later.   Proctor  and   Tecumseh,  with  five  thousand 
English  and  savages,  attacke<l  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  San- 
i-'ort  dusky,    where    Fremont    now    stands.     The  garrison,  com- 

manded by  Major  (teorge  Croghan,  numbered  but  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  and  had  but  a  single  gun.  To  the  summons  to 
surrender  and  threat  of  massacre,  Croghan  replied  that  when  the 
fort  should  be  taken  there  wmdd  be  none  left  to  be  killed.  After  a 
long  Ixmibardment  from  gunboats  and  field  artillery,  the  British  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  on  two  sides  simultaneously.  Croghan  had 
placed  his  single  gun  where  it  would  enfilade  the  north  ditch,  loaded 
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:  to  the  muzzle,  and  iiiHHkcd  it.  The  attacking  party  leapt  into  the 
itcli,  led  by  a  lieutenant,  who  shonted,  "  Show  the  damned  Yankees 
o  quarter!"  The  next  moment  the  discharge  of  the  gun  swept 
own  nearly  every  man,  inchiding  the  lieutenant,  who  at  once  raised 
lis  handkercliief  on  the  point  of  his  aword  to  ask  for  quarter.  An- 
ther column  «-ntered  the  ditch  and  met  the  same  fate;  and  the  re- 
aainder  of  the  atonning  party  retreated  in  confusion  before  a  sharp 
ire  of  musketry.  A  sincle  volley  repelled  the  attack  on  the  other 
ide.      The  battle  was  ended,  and  Procter  retired  at  night. 

Neither  belligerent  could  suffer  the  other  to  attain  supremacy  on 
he  lakes,  if  it  could  be  prevented,  for  on  that  must  depend  largely  the 
nccessfid  invasion  or  defence  of  Canada.     Had  Hull's  advice  been 


istene^l  to  in  season  on  this  point,  his  disgrace  and  the  loss  of  his 
rmy  might  have  been  avoided  ;  but  measures  to  remedy  the  blunder 
rere  jiot  long  delayed.  Neither  energy  nor  money  was  spared  on 
ither  side  to  occupy  the  hikes  witli  formidable  fleets  by  the  spring  of 
813,  and  on  these  all  movemenis  by  land  were  to  depend.  Isaac 
Ihauncey  was  the  American  commodore  and  Sir  James  Yeo  the 
tritish  admiral. 

Late  in  April,  1813.  Commodore  Clmuncey's  fleet  carried  General 
)earborn  and  fifteen  hundred  mm  from  Sackett's  Harbor,  ami  landed 
hem  two  miles  west  of  York  (now  Toronto),  at  the  other  end  of 
he  lake,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.     Ostensibly 
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this  was  the  first  movement  of  a  new  campaign  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  ;  in  reality  it  was  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of 
d^'ructioa  a  large  ship  then  building  at  York,  the  possession  of  winch 
Chauncey  tliought  would  give  him  command  of  the  lakes. 
It  was  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Armstrong,  to  open  the 
campaign  by  an  attack  upon  Kingston,  the  headijuarters  of  Injih  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  enemy,  where  even  partial  success  would  have 
been  a  telling  blow,  and  complete  success  would  have  secured  the 
command  of  the  St.  Lawnnce.  Excepting  that  some  stores  were  caj>- 
tured,  —  to  be  lost  again  before  the  month  was  over,  —  the  expedi- 
tion against  York  was  not  merely  a  ujistake  as  the  first  step  of  inva- 
sion, but  a  waste  of  time,  by  which  nothing  was  gained.  I'he  ^hip 
which  Chauncey  coveted  had  sailed  before  his  fleet  arrived  there. 

When  the  landing  wjis  made,  under  the  protection  of  a  schooner 
commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  tlie  body  of  English  and  Indians 
under  General  Sheaflfe,  who  had  disputed  it,  fell  back  behind  fortifi- 
cations near  the  town,  doselv  followed  by  the  Americans,  led  bv 
General  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  Here  a  halt  was  called  to  wait  for  the 
artillery  to  come  up  and  aid  in  the  assault,  when  suddenly  a  mapi- 
zine  near  the  works,  containing  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  ex- 
ploded, killing  or  wounding  two  hundred  of  Pike's  men -^  he  himself 
among  the  fatally  injured  —  and  a  few  also  of  the  enemy.*  The 
check,  however,  was  only  for  the  moment,  as  the  Americans  quickly 
rallied,  and  piessed  forward  into  the  town.  Aft^r  holding  the  place 
four  days,  they  fired  the  government  buildings  and  departed.* 

With  the  spoils  of  York,  Chauncey  returned  to  Sackett*8  Harbor, 
on  his  way,  liowever,  landing  Dearborn  and  his  force  near  the  mouth 
Capture  of  ^^  Niagara  Uiver.  At  this  point  they  remained  nearly  a 
Fort (leorgc.  ^^(),^^]j  awaitiug  Chauncey 's  return  with  an  additional  force, 
when  Fort  (leorge  was  taken. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  Yeo,  with 
General  Prevost,  at  th<»  east  end  was  on  his  wav  to  Sackett's  Har- 
l)or,  which  Dearborn  left  almost  defcMiceless.  When  Colonel  Electus 
Backus,  in  command  of  the  post,  heard  of  Yeo's  approach  he  sent  for 
General  Jacob  Brown,  :i  militia  officer  of  the  neighborhood,  who  in 
a  few  hours  gathered  the  militia  from  the  surrounding  country,  to  be 

1  It  hiiM  bif»ii  affirmed  uiid  (l«'iii»»«l  that  thi*  maL'Hziiie  was  rtred  hy  the  defender**.  Except 
nn  a  (iiU'Htioii  of  accuracy,  ih<'rc  is  no  reason  why,  according  to  the  usual  Kng:li>h  method 
of  rondnctinj:  war,  there  shouhl  he  any  (hMiial. 

2  Ii  H  a  disputed  rpiestion  whether  this  was  (h)no  under  orders.  A  human  scalp  was 
found  han^inj;  as  a  trojihy  on  the  wall  of  the  hjjishitive  chamber;  and  it  has  been  8ug- 
trentftd  that  the  si;:ht  of  this  ^'hastly  reminder  of  a  merciless  warfare  promptid  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  huildiuL'H-  The  scalp,  top>ther  with  the  Speaker's  mace  and  a  British  stand- 
Hrd  was  ^ent  to  Wfishinj^ton,  where  the  Kn;;lis«h  soldiers  found  them  when  they  in  turn 
dertroyeil  the  American  Capitol  a  year  later. 
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ded  to  the  snuill  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers.     A  body  ot  In* 
ftns  vas  put  ashore  in  the  night  from  the  llritish  vessels  to  attack 
e  Ameiicans  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
landing  and  advance  was  made  in  front  niider  fire.     Tlie  iiui»r 
ilitia  broke  and  fled  at  once  ;  but  the  regulars  and  volun- 
?r%,  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  stDod  till  pressed  back  by  sheer 
iight  of  numbers,  when  they  took  refuge  in  the  log  barracks.     As 
e  English  advanced.  General  Brown,  who  bad  rallied  a  few  of  the 
ilitia,  made  a  feint  of  marching  for  the  boats ;  and  Genei-al  Prevost, 
»ring  that  his  escape  would  be  cut  off,  ordered  a  retreat.     It  was 
tde   in   great  disorder,  two  hundied  and  sixty  dead  and  wounded 
ing  left  behind.     The  loss  on  the  other  side  was  hiirdly  less  severe; 
til  the  colonels.  Mills  and  Backus,  were  killed,  ami  a  hundred  and 


irty  others  either  killed  or  wounded ;  the  stores,  worth  half  a  mil- 
m  dollars,  were  destroyed,  set  on  fire  by  a  frightened  lieutenant. 
As  Dearborn  did  not  land  in  person  till  the  day  after  the  fall  of 
nt  Geoi^,  General  Vincent,  its  commander,  had  ample  time  to 
it  himself  in  a  defensive  position  at  Burlington  Bay.  B.tii.ot 
ere  he  was  overtaken  by  two  brigades  sent  in  pursuit  un-  *'™»*^"**- 
T  General  Chandler.  The  Americans  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
stern  bank  of  Stony  Creek  where  it  crosse.i  the  great  higliway  that 
irts  the  lake  shore,  and  ]K>sting  a  guard  at  a  little  chapel  a  quar- 
r  of  a  mile  in  advance,  one  regiment  encamped  in  the  meatlows 
I  the  west  bank  of  the  creek,  but  withdrew  after  night-fall  to  the 
lights  above,  leaving  their  camp-fires  burning.  This  final  move- 
mt  Vincent  had  not  observed,  and  he  believed,  therefore,  that  he 
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could  surprise  and  destroy  the  cauip  by  a  stealthy  attack  at  night 
At  midnight  his  men  advanced  without  firing,  and  dispatched  the 
guard  at  tho  chapel.  Wlien  tlie  deserted  camp-ground  was  i^eached, 
they  rushed  upon  it  with  a  shout,  expecting  to  arouse  the  bewildered 
soldiers  from  tlieir  sleep  to  become  an  easy  prey.  But  they  came 
only  upon  the  deserted  camp-fires,  and  as  they  halted  in  their  waning 
light  they  suddenly  found  themst^lves  a  target  for  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry from  along  the  whole  American  line.  But  they  soon  rallied 
and  pressed  on,  broke  over  the  intrenchments,  captured  several  guns, 
and  became  intermingled  with  their  foes.  A  few  shots  in  the  rear 
alarmed  General  Chandler,  who  faced  about  a  portion  of  his  line  to 
meet  an  expected  attack  from  that  quarter,  and  the  confusion  was 
hopelessly  confounded.  In  the  darkness  and  tumult.  Generals  Chand- 
ler and  Winder  became  prisoners ;  and  as  the  British  retreated  bear- 
ing them  off,  they  left  behind  their  own  commander.  General  Vin- 
cent, who  lost  his  way  in  the  woods  and  was  found  next  day  in  a 
pitiful  plight.  The  Americans  returned  to  Fort  George,  Colonel 
Burn,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  hesitating,  unfortunately,  to 
follow  the  advantage  which  his  troops  had  manifestly  gained. 

One  more  mishap  remained  to  finish  the  campaign  for  that  season 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Colonel  (^harles  Boc^rstler  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  to  take  a  British  post  seven- 
teen miles  distant  from  Fort  George,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bishopp. 
When  about  to  attack  the  stone  house  in  which  Bishopp  was  in- 
trenched, Boerstler's  force  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  body  of  In- 
dians and  English,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Three  weeks  after- 
ward Bishopp  made  a  similar  attempt  on  the  American  post  at 
Black  Rock,  on  the  Niagara  River,  but  was  intercepted,  as  he  was 
about  to  retire  with  his  booty,  by  a  small  force  from  Buffalo,  and  he 
and  many  of  his  men  were  killed.  On  the  15th  of  July  Dearborn  re- 
tired, by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  army  under 
General  Boyd  remained  shut  up  in  Fort  George,  constantly  threat- 
ened by  General  Vincent  till  late  in  October. 

But,  inglorious  as  the  summer's  work  was  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Erie  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  as  brilliant  as  it  was 
decisive.  Early  in  June  a  squadron  at  Presq'  Isle  (now  Erie)  was 
placed  under  command  of  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Peny.  By  August 
he  was  afloat  with  ten  vessels,  carrying  fifty-five  guns,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  British  squadron  of  six  vessels,  armed  with  sixty-five 
guns  and  commanded  by  Captain  Barclay. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  while  at  anchor  in  Put-in  Bay,  the 
enemy  was  seen  approaching,  and  Perry  made  ready  for  battle.  The 
British  line  was  drawn  up  with  a  small  vessel  in  advance,  and  the 
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flag-ship  Detroit  next.     PeiTy  placed  two  of  hia  small  vessels  in  a 
simiUr  position,  the  flag-ship   Liwrence    following.      The 
American  line  was  somewhat  straggling,  and  several  of  the  torionLaka 
enemy  concentrated  their  fii'e  on  the  Lawrence.      They  used 
long  guns,  and  befoi-e  the  flag-ship  could  get  near  enough  for  effective 
fire  she  suffered  terribly.     In  two  hours  she  was  reduced  to  a  wreck, 
and  dropped  out  of  the  action,  and  Perry,  taking  a.  boat,  made  his 
way  amid  a  shower  of  balls  to  the  Niagara,     liy  great  effort  his  line 
was  closed  up  and  brought  to 
close  quarters,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  day  presently  turned.   In 
attempting  to  form  a  new  line 
of  battle,  the  British  squadron 
was  thrown  into  some  confu- 
sion, anil  the  ISiiayara.,  favored 
by    a    sudden    breeze,    sailed 
through   it,  delivering    broad- 
sides right  and  left;  then  luff- 
ing across  their  bows,  she  rakod 
two  or  three  of  them,  while  the 
small    vessels     came     up    antl 
poured  in  grape  and  tanister. 
Twenty  minutes  of  this  work 
decided   the   contest,  and   tin* 
whole  IJritish  fleet  surrendered. 
Perry  announced  his  victory  in 
a  despatch  to  General  Harri- 
son which  has  become  famous:   "  We  have  im-t  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  <mrs  ;  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  sclmoner.  and  one  slooj)," 

Harrison,  meanwhile,  had  prepareil  to  invade  Canada  at  the  west, 
by  collecting  his  forces  oa  the  peninsula  near  Handasky  A  mounted 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Uichard  M.  Johnson,  was  sent  to 
Detroit  by  land  ;  the  remainder,  transported  by  Periy's  fleet,  were 
landed  on  the  Canada  shore  of  Detroit  Uiver.  As  these  advanced  on 
Maiden,  the  English  General,  Proctor,  set  fire  to  tiiat  jdace,  and  re- 
treated rapidly,  intending  to  make  his  way  to  the  Niagara.  Johnson's 
regiment  having  rejoined  him,  Harrison  started  in  pursuit,  Perry 
carrying  his  ba^age  and  supplies  through  Lake  St.  Chdr  and  fifteen 
miles  up  the  Thames.  Sixty  of  Proctor's  Indians  deserted  him  in  a 
body,  and  offered  themselves  to  Harrison,  who  declined  their  serv- 
ices.^    On   the  5th  of   October  Proctor  faced  his  pur.sners,  and  re- 
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solved  to  give  buttle  Ht  a  point  about  forty  miles  up  the  Tbaines, 
near  Moravian  'J'own, 

The  road  from  Ut^tntit  here  skirted  the  river  on  the  right  or  north- 
B„,i,oftin>  SIT)  bank.  The  edye  of  a  mareb,  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
'"™°"-  tant,  ran  parallel  with  it  for  two  miles,  and  midway  bt^ 
tween  this  and  the  roHd  was  a  smaller  marsh.  Proctor  planted  his 
guns  in  the  highway,  deployed  hia  regulars  between  that  and  the 
little  marsh,  placed  a  Itody  of  liritish  and  Indians,  nnder  TecnmseL. 
between  the  two  marshes,  and 
threw  forward  ihe  renniinderof 
the  Indians  in  the  edge  of  the 
larger.  The  gi-ound  was  nearly 
covered  by  an  oj)en  growth  of 
trees,  without  un<lerbru8h.  Har- 
rison placed  his  miuiuted  infan- 
try  in  front,  behind  them  two 
thirds  of  his  remaining  tn>o|>g, 
and  the  i-est  on  the  left  Sank, 
turntnl  at  a  right  angle  to  face 
the  IndiitnB  in  the  marsh.  At 
the  sound  of  the  bngle  the 
horst'iiien  advanced.  Moving 
slowly  at  fii-st,  though  nnder 
fire,  they  increased  their  pace, 
till  with  irresistible  force  they 
rode  through  the  enemy,  kill- 
Ttcumxh,  ii,^^  capturing,  or  scattering  the 

regulars  in  a  few  minutes.  I'mctor  —  fearful  of  behig  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  eold-bloixled  nia-ssaeres  —  drave  away  in  his  carriage; 
but,  being  holly  pui-Hued  by  a  dozen  well-monuted  men,  abandoned 
the  carriage,  took  to  the  woods,  and  escaped.  IJetween  the  marshes 
tlic  lighting  Wiw  niore  protracted.  Tecuinseh's  Indians  stood  their 
gi-ound  till  their  chief  was  killed,  and  then,  at  the  advance  of  three 
or  four  fresh  rcginieuls,  they  broke  and  fled.  The  savages  posted  in 
tlie  marsli  escaped  into  the  woo<ls.'  This  battle  restored  to  the  Amer- 
icans what  Hull  had  surrendered,  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  Three 
weeks  later,  Harrison  and  his  troops  returned  to  Ituifalo. 

(ieneral  Armstn>ng,  the  Sem-etaiy  of  War,  chagrined  at  the  failure 
of  the  summer  canipnigu  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
neglect  of  his  own  plan  fur  the  invasion  of  Canada,  arrived  about  this 


■  Whpllier  T>!fnin'i.'h  wns  shi 
utie  of  thuHC  uuiniportant  qaesti 


liy  Colonpl  Jiihiison,  who  was  wounilpd  in  thin  chiirgc,  to 
IB  that  have  been  made  iuterestipg  meiely  br  being  Ait- 
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time  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  re- 
newed under  his  immediate  direction.     Dearborn   had  re- 
tired, with  his  high  military  reputation,  gained  in  the  Rev-  down  the st. 
olntion,  almost  as  completely  shattered  as  Huirs  had  been 
the   year  before.     Wilkinson,  Dearborn's  successor,  was  soon  to  meet 
a  similar  fate.     Wilkinson  had  been  called  from  the  south  to  take 
command   of   this  Northern  army,  consisting  of  Harrison's  force  at 
Buffalo,  Boyd's  at  Fort  George,  Lewis's  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  the 
right  wing  on  the  Vermont  frontier,  under  the  command  of  Wade 
Hampton,  numbering  altogether  about  twelve  thousand  men.     With 
the   exception  of   detach- 
ments left  behind  to  gar-       y/^y  ^^         ^^ 
rison  two  or  three  posts,    //iyZ      j  /  ^ /A.^-dr^/^^^^ 
Wilkinson   was  to    move   ^  ^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
dow^l    the   St.    Lawrence                         // 
with    the    left    wing    in                      ^              ,  „       .  „    ,  . 

^  Signature  o'   Richard   M.   Johnson 

boats,    while    Hampton 

was  to  advance  overland  to  some  point  on  the  river,  where  a  junction 

was  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  army  to  move  on  Montreal. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  October  that  Wilkinson  had  gathered  his 
forces  together  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  some  days  later  before  they 
were  fairly  embarked  on  three  hundred  boats.  Chauneev  cleared  the 
way  by  driving  Yeo  into  port  and  keeping  him  there,  and  it  was  not 
apprehended  that  the  British  could  muster  men  enough  on  shore  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  Disaster,  nevertheless,  at- 
tended it  from  the  start.  The  weather  was  unpropitious,  the  lake 
and  river  rough;  many  of  the  boats  were  unfit  for  service ;  some  were 
driven  Jishore,  and  some  went  to  the  bottom,  to  the  inevitable  delay  of 
the  whole  flotilla  to  supply  their  places.  Every  mile  of  the  way  was 
disputed  by  the  enemy,  in  front  and  in  rear,  sometimes  on  the  river 
and  sometimes  from  its  banks ;  the  general-in-chief  was  always  ill 
and  frequently  drunk,  and  with  such  a  head  the  body  was  generally 
discouraged  and  often  inefficient.  At  Prescott  the  whole  army  was 
debarked  to  march  around  that  fortified  post,  while  General  Brown 
undertook  to  take  the  flotilla  through  the  river  at  night,  —  which  he 
did  with  great  coolness,  losing  only  a  single  man,  and  not  one  of  his 
three  hundred  boats  receiving  a  shot  from  the  constant  fire  throngh 
which  they  passed. 

At  Williamsburg,  dangers  thickened.  Troops  were  brought  up  from 
Kingston  and  other  places  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand,  and  farther  progress  was  stayed  unless  these  could  b(i 
dispersed.  General  Boyd  was  ordered  out  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  —  at  a  place  known  as  Chrystler's,  —   and   for  two   hours  the 
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ground  was  contested  with  great  spirit.  It  was  so  far  a  drawn  battle 
that  both  parties  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order,  with  a  loss  of 
about  a  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty  wounded  on  each 
side,  —  among  the  Americans  General  Covington.  It  would  have 
been  probably  anything  but  a  drawn  battle,  had  not  Brown  been  de- 
tached, and  he  and  Boyd  parted  at  this  critical  moment  by  a  fifteen 
miles'  march.  A  victory  at  this  point  would  have  secured  the  Avay 
to  iVIontreal,  almost  without  further  opposition.  But  Wilkinson  was 
neither  in  a  mental  nor  physical  condition  to  conduct  such  an  ex|)edi- 
tion,  and  when,  the  day  after  the  fight  at  Williamsburg,  word  was  re- 
ceived from  the  other  imbecile  Genenil  on  the  right  wing.  Wade 
Hampton,  tliat  he  would  not  make  the  junction  agreed  upon,  Wilkin- 
son eagerly  seized  upon  that  pretext  to  go  into  winter-quarters. 
Hampton  had  started  from  I^ke  Champlain  with  nearly  or  quite  five 
thousand  men  to  march  on  Montreal  at  the  same  time  that  Wilkin- 
son's flotilla  hud  left  Grenadier  Ishmd.  Lieutenant-colonel  de  Sal- 
aberrj%  with  a  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  —  hundreds  to 
Hampton's  thousands,  —  had  successfully  baffled  his  advance. 

With  the  main  army  thus  disposed  of,  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Fortoeonre  Canada  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  points 
abandoned.  ^^  ^j^^  bordcr.  (icucral  Drummond  appeared,  in  Decem- 
ber, on  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Niagara  River,  between  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  At  his  approach  the  loatly  acquisition  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  Fort  George,  was  abandoned,  tlie  garrison  ruthlessly 
buniing  the  villnge  of  Newark  as  they  fled  to  Fort  Niagara  for  refuge. 
This  the  enemy  captured  at  night,  a  week  later,  without  resistance, 
killing  eighty  of  the  garrison,  even  those  in  the  hospital,  without 
mercy.  Lewiston,  Youngstown,  Tuscaroni,  and  Manchester  —  now 
Niagara  Falls  Village  —  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  farms  of  that  re- 
gion laid  waste  by  the  invaders.  At  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  a 
militia  force  made  some  resistance  ;  but  this  was  soon  dispersed,  and 
RialFs  regulars  and  savages  sacked  the  two  villages  and  laid  them  in 
ashes,  putting  to  death  most  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  fled. 

While  the  campaign,  on  the  whole  so  disastrous,  was  going  on  along 
The  cret'k  ^'^^  uorthem  border,  there  was  more  successful  fighting  else- 
^"'  where,  though  only  of  local  importance,  except  that  it  wjis 

the  begiiniing  of  thtj  career  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Wilkinson,  before 
removing  from  the  Southern  Department,  had  tiiken  Mobile  from  the 
Spaniards  without  resistance.  Tliis  was  in  accordance  with  the  claim 
which  the  United  States  maintained  and  Spain  denied,  that  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the  Perdido  River.  The  seizure  of 
Mobile  was  resented,  and,  though  Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Creeks  were  aroused  to  hostilities  by  supplies 
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of  arms  and  ammunition  disti-ibuted  at  Pensacola.  Whether  this  was 
instigated  by  EngUind  or  not,  it  is  at  least  prpbable  that  Tecumseh 
was  eneoui"aged  to  go,  if  he  was  not  directly  sent,  from  Canada  to  in- 
flame the  Southern  Indians  against  the  Americans  by  his  influence 
and  eloquence.  Though  the  Creeks  had  attained  to  some  degree  of 
civilization,  and  their  old  men  were  averse  to  war,  the  young  men 
listened  eagerly  to  the  persuasions  of  the  powerful  Northern  chief 
and  to  temptations  held  out  to  them  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  militia  of  the  Southwestern  States  Avere  csilled  out  to  meet  this 
emergency,  and  at  the  fii^st  encounter,  at  Burnt  Com  Creek,  M*«iacre»t 
a  body  of  them  were  defeated.  At  Foi-t  Mimms,  on  Lake  ^or^Mimnw. 
Tensas,  a  stockade  erected  by  a  farmer  of  that  name  to  protect  his 
buildings  and  cattle,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neigh- 
borhood took  refuge,  and  Governor  Claiborne  sent  for  its  defence  a 
garrison  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  volunteers.  This  place  was 
surprised  on  the  30th  of  August  by  a  band  of  a  thousand  Creeks,  un- 
der the  command  of  a  noted  half-breed,  William  Weathersford.  The 
garrison  had  been  repeatedly  warned,  but  when  the  sjivages  appeared 
before  the  fort  there  were  no  sentinels,  the  arms  of  the  men  were 
staitked,  and  the  outer  gate  stood  wide  open.  The  defence,  neverthe- 
less, was  obstinate  and  prolonged  for  hours,  for  men  were  fighting, 
not  merely  for  their  own  lives,  but  that  their  wives  and  children 
might  escape  death  by  torture.  Large  numbers  of  the  Indians  were 
killed,  but  when  they  succeeded  in  setting  the  buildings  on  fire  it  was 
no  longer  a  fight,  but  a  massacre.  Twelve  only  of  the  garrison  es- 
cai)ed  across  the  lake,  and  of  the  rest  they  were  fortunate  who  had 
fallen  early  in  the  day  in  fair  fight. 

For  these  atrocities  the  Creeks  suffered  a  severe  and  speedy  retribu- 
tion. The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  appropriated  three  hun-  jackwni 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  the  campaign,  and  placed  five  thou-  <*°»P»*Kn- 
sand  men  under  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.  For  the  work 
in  hand,  no  better  material  could  have  been  asked  than  these  Western 
pioneers ;  many  were  mounted,  and  all  were  skilled  in  forest-fighting. 
Among  them  were  Sam  Houston  and  Davy  Crockett,  afterward  so 
noted.  The  most  serious  trouble  was  in  forwarding  supplies,  and  to 
secure  these  Jackson  built  Fort  Deposit,  on  the  Tennessee.  He 
foraged  on  all  sides,  and  burned  every  Indian  village  in  his  path. 

The  enemy  were  first  found  at  Tallusehatches  (now  Jacksonville, 
Alabama),  where  Colonel  John  Coffee,  with  a  thousand  mounted  men, 
attacked  them.  No  quarter  was  asked,  and  none  was  given,  and  not 
an  Indian  wsis  left  alive,  except  the  squaws  and  children,  who  wt»re 
taken  prisoners.  At  Fort  Talladega  Jackson  killed  three  hundred 
out  of  a  thousand  who  had  surrounded  a  body  of  friendly  Indians. 
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At  the  same  time  General  John  Floyd  moved  from  Geoi^a  with  a 
force  (if  four  hundred  Indians  and  a  thousand  whites.  Tlie  Creeks 
were  between  two  tires,  and  Floyd  was  as  relentless  as  Jackson,  and 
not  iniith  lesM  sm-cessfnl.  From  the  West  also  came  iin  avenging  force, 
under  (ieneial  F,  L,  Claiborne.  He  discovered  a  town  of  rcfupe,  called 
Ecoiinchaca,  on  the  Alabama.  It  wus  built  on  holy  ground,  and  no 
path  led  to  it.  Here  the  women  and  cliildren  had  been  sent  for 
safety,  and  here,  in  a  little  sqniire,  the  prophets  performed  their  relig- 
ions rites.     Captives  of  lioth  sexes  were  standing  Ixnind  to  stakes. 


reiuly  to  he  burned,  wlion  Clail>onie"s  columns  appeared.  The  In- 
ditnis  f<night  de!»[ierjitdy  for  a  while,  and  then  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection, wliile  Clailionie  sjiclied  and  burned  the  town.  It  was  now 
hite  ill  Deci'uiU'r:  the  forces  were  meltinfr  awiiy  by  the  expiration  of 
enlistments,  iiiid  o(>erations  for  that  spjtson  were  closed. 

Anionir  tlie  inimy  pjiisodos  of  the  campaign,  find  characteristic  of 
this  frontier  figliting.  is  tlie  story  of  Ciiptnin  Sam  Dale's  canoe  fight. 
He  wiw  Moating  down  the  .\l!ib;im;i  it  large  canoe  containing  eleven 
Indians.  Five  of  these  were  shot  from  tlie  shore,  and  Dale  then 
pushed  otT  in  a  small  boat,  with  throe  men,  to  finish  the  work.     Or- 
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deriiig  one  of  his  companions  to  hold  the  boats  together,  Dale  at- 
tacked the  Indians,  with  a  foot  on  each  canoe,  till  the  current  drifted 
them  asunder,  leaving  him  on  the  larger,  confronting  four  of  the  en- 
emy. One  was  shot  from  the  other  boat ;  two  Dale  killed  ;  the  only 
one  then  left  alive  was  a  famous  Indian  wrestler.  Tar-cha-cha.  ''  Big 
Sam  !  "  he  shouted,  ••*  I  am  a  man  —  I  am  coming  —  come  on  !  "  Club- 
bing his  rifle,  he  dealt  Dale  a  blow  thnt  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  received  Dale's  bayonet  through  his  body. 

The  brilliant  naval  achievements  of  the  year  1812,  —  which  had 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  both  parties,  and  had  almost  i-ec-  Thecowt 
onciled  many  to  the  war  who  had  hitherto  opposed  it,  —  t>iockaded. 
were  wanting  in  1813,  and  there  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  continued  disasters  on  the  Northern  frontier.  In  March, 
a  blockade,  previously  declared,  was  extended  from  Montauk  Point, 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  to  the  moutli  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  Britisli  squadron,  under  Admiral  Warren,  of  six  seventy- 
fours,  thirteen  frigates,  and  eighteen  sloops-of-war,  was,  of  course, 
altc^ether  inadequate  to  guard  so  extensive  a  coast,  but  was  (piite 
sufficient  for  serious  interference  with  conjmerce  Mud  the  distress  of 
unprotected  maritime  towns.  Admiral  Cockburn,  Warren's  second  in 
command,  was  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  people  along  the  shores 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  He  wagcnl  a 
predatory  warfare  upon  an  almost  defenceless  peo})le,  letting  his  sail- 
ors loose  npon  little  villages  and  farms,  who  robbed,  and  burned,  and 
harried,  often,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  than  mere  wanton  bar- 
barity, without  restraint  from  their  officers.  In  some  places,  where 
there  were  the  means  of  defence,  as  at  Lewes,  on  Delaware  Bay,  and 
Craney  Island,  near  Norfolk,  they  were  repulsed ;  but  where  this  was 
impossible,  their  depredations  lost  the  character  of  war,  and  became 
simply  those  of  freebooters.  They  enticed  away  the  slaves,  not  to 
emancipate,  but  to  sell  them  in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  accused 
of  atrocities  of  which  even  savages  are  seldom  guilty,  and  though, 
perhaps,  the  charges  were  exaggerated,  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
prove  that  Englishmen  showed  themselves  here,  as  they  have  often 
done  elsewhere,  to  be  in  war  the  most  brutal  and  merciless  of  civilized 
nations.  In  July,  the  squadron  threatened  Washington,  and  but  for 
the  want  of  energy  in  Admiral  Warren  it  could  have  been  taken  as 
easily  then  as  it  was  a  year  later  by  Ross  and  Cockburn. 

Congress  authorized,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  building  of  four 
ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  six  sloops-of-war,  and  as  many  vessels 
on  the  lakes  as  the  operations  there  might  require.  A  large  number 
of  privateers  were  commissioned,  and  these  vessels  sometimes  did 
more  honorable  service  than  the  capture  of  unarmed  merchantmen. 
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The  privateer  Decatur  captured  the  war  schooner  Dominica  in  an 
action  in  which  both  vessels  fought  with  great  spirit.  A  still  more 
signal  adventure  was  achieved  on  the  5th  of  July  oflE  Sandy  Hook 
by  a  fishing-smack,  named  the  Yankee.  With  forty  well-armed  men 
concealed  below,  but  showing  on  deck  only  three  men,  a  calf,  a  sheep, 
and  a  goose,  she  sailed  out  of  New  York,  and  soon  met  with  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Eagle^  in  want  of  fresh  provisions.  When  the 
Yay\kee  was  safely  along-side,  lier  forty  men  sprang  on  board  the  sloop- 
of-war,  and,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  killed  several  of  her  men,  drove 
the  rest  below,  and  took  possession.  They  sailed  up  the  bay  with 
their  prize,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  cheers  of  thousands  on  the 
Battery,  who  were  celebrating  the  anniversaiy  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

There  were  otlier  naval  engagements,  watched  by  spectiitors  on 
shore  with  the  intensest  interest.  The  brig  Enterpriser  on  a  cruise 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  in  search  of  [)rivateers,  fell  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish brig  Boxer,  and  the  fight  between  them,  which  lasted  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  was  within  sight  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  Boxer  f 
colors  were  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  when  she  surrendered  that  expla- 
nation was  given  for  not  hauling  them  down  sooner.  Both  Lieuten- 
ant Burrows,  commander  of  the  Enterprise^  and  Captain  Blythe,  of 
the  Boxer,  were  killed,  and  buried  side  by  side  in  Portland.  The 
American  brig  Argus  was  less  fortunate.  She  cruised  off  the  coast 
of  England,  taking  many  merchantmen,  till  at  last  she  captured  one 
laden  with  wine.  In  transferring  the  cargo,  the  crew  were  allowed 
to  help  themselves,  till  all  were  drunk.  The  prize  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  light  Wiis  seen  by  the  English  brig  Pelican,  who  bore  down 
upon  the  Argus  and  captured  her ;  not,  however,  till  after  a  gallant 
resistance  and  the  killing  of  the  English  captain. 

The  assumed  blockade  of  the  cojist  was  soon  practically  extended 
to  all  New  England,  and  in  June  several  ships  were  cruising 
and'sS^n-*  iu  Massacliuset  ts  Bay.  The  Chesapeake  was  getting  ready 
in  Boston  harbor  to  go  to  sea,  under  the  command  of  James 
Lawrence,  who  had  won  fame  when,  as  Captain  of  the  Hornet,  he 
sunk  the  English  sloop-of-war  Peacock  off  the  coast  of  British  Gui- 
ana. One  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Shannon,  stood  oflf  and  on  at  the 
entrance  of  Boston  harbor  for  days,  challenging  Captain  Lawrence 
to  come  out  and  fight  him.  The  written  challenge,  offering  the 
choice  of  time  and  latitude,  unfortunatelv  did  not  reach  Boston  till 
after  the  Chesapeake  had  put  to  sea  ;  for,  had  Lawrence  felt  at  liberty 
to  postpone  the  enc^ounter  till  his  ship  and  crew  were  in  a  condition 
to  meet  it,  whatever  might  have  been  the  result,  there  would  have 
been,  at  leiist,  some  equality  between  the  antagonists.    As  it  was,  the 
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fight  was  between  ships,  one  of  which  was  in  perfect  sea-going  con- 
cHtion,  in  thorough  fighting  trim,  her  officers  and  crew,  familiar  with 
ami  confident  in  each  other  and  their  ship,  under  admirable  disci- 
pline ;  the  other,  not  ready  for  sea,  with  a  new  crew,  many  of  whom 
were  discontented  and  almost  mutinous  for  want  of  prize-money  al- 
ready due,  with  officers  wanting  experience  and  unknown  to  each 
other  and  to  the  men,  and  all  without  the  discipline  so  absolutely 
essential  for  a  naval  battle.  If  unwritten  tradition  may  be  trusted, 
both  the  officei-s  and  men  of  the  Chesapeake  were  seen  about  the 
streets  (.f  Boston  on  the  morning  of  the  day  she  sailed,  in  a  condition 
that  rendered  it  easy  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  impending  battle. 
The  popular  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  however,  hardly  left  to 
Lawrence  any  alternative  but  to  accept  Brake's  evident  defiance.  As 
the  Chesapeake  got  under  way,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June, 
multitudes  watched  her  from  the  high  hills  along  the  coast,  saw  both 
ships  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  knew  the  result  when  the 
suioke  cleared  away  and  both  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  Shannon  opened  fire  as  soon  as  her  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  opponent,  but  the  Chesapeake  was  silent  till  a  broad- 
side could  be  effective,  and  then  for  about  eight  minutes  the  roar  was 
continuous.  By  this  exchange  the  British  frigate  appears  to  have 
been  the  greater  sufferer  in  men,  but  the  American  was  so  injured 
that  she  became  unmanageable ;  her  mizzen-i  igging  fouled  with  the 
Shanywn  s  forechains,  and  she  was  open  to  a  raking  fire.  The  board- 
ers were  called*  but  at  this  moment  Lawrence  was  shot  through  the 
body,  and,  as  he  was  carried  below,  his  last  commands,  it  is  said, 
were  :  *'  Tell  the  men  to  fire  faster,  and  not  give  up  the  ship.  Fight 
her  till  she  sinks  !  "  The  order  was  given,  ''  Boarders  away  !  "  —  but 
in  the  absence  of  all  discipline,  before  the  boarders  could  be  brought 
to  quarters,  the  enemy  had  swarmed  over  the  decks,  and  were  pour- 
ing a  destructive  fire  down  the  hatchways.  The  ship  was  theirs  after 
an  engagement  that  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  For  so  short  a  bat- 
tle, the  loss  of  life  was  unusually  large,  as  the  Chesapeake  had  forty- 
eight  killed  and  nearly  a  hundred  wounded  ;  the  Shannon^  twenty- 
three  killed,  and  over  fifty  wounded.  Broke  was  badly  wounded,  and 
Lawrence  died  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  unfortunate  encounter  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  aroused  more  despondency  on  one  side  and  more  exulta- 
tion on  the  other  than  such  a  catiistrophe  warranted,  Decatur  was 
chased  into  New  London  with  the  Macedonian^  the  United  States^ 
and  the  Hornet^  by  a  larger  force  of  the  blockading  squadron.  Nor 
did  any  of  the  ships  get  to  sea  again  while  the  war  continued. 
They  were  not  in  danger  of  capture,  for  the  militia  of  Connecticut 
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rallied  to  tlie  defence  of  the  Imrlntr  in  sucli  numbers  ne  to  rendt;r  miy 
attack  upon  the  itliipH  l)0{)e)eaB;  but  tlie  naval  commanders  c)i;if'-<l 
under  tlieir  enforced  idlenettH.  and  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
evade  tlic  ships  of  the  enemy.  Decatur  complained  that  all  these 
attempts  were  defeated  by  traitors  on  shore,  who  warned  the  ships 
outside  of  his  piiiposed  movements  by  burning  blue-ltghts.  He  and 
his  bnither  oHicers  unquestionably  believeil  that  this  was  done,  though 
it  was  as  emphatically  denied  by  some  of  the  most  i'es{>eL' table  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  that  any  such  signals  were  given.  It  was  pmbably 
true,  though  less  frc*]uently,  |)erhaps,  than  was  nsserted.  Ilut  if  tnie, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  treachery  was  confined  to  some  very  few 
persons,  if  more  than  one  was  engiiged  in  it.  than  that  it  was  the  act 
of  many.  Xevertheless.  so  violent,  bitter,  and  uni-casoning  Wiis  the 
partisan  rancor  of  the  time  that  the  whole  Federal  party  was  held 
responsible  for  this  aid  given  to  the  enemv,  and  all  Federalists  stig- 
matized henceforth,  so  long  as  the  paity  hud  a  name  to  live  by,  as 
"  Blue  Lights."  Tliat  Decatur's  ships  reumined  safely  at  anchor  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  protected  from  a  [xiwerful  Itritish  squadron  by 
the  Federal  State  of  Connecticut,  was  lust  sight  ()f  in  the  determina- 
tion to  make  those  obunxious  who  believed  the  war  wits  unwise,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  it.  aud  who  gave  to  it,  therefore,  no  vol- 
untary support. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

WAR   WITH   ENGLAND. 

Negotiations  for  Peace.  —  Jackson's  Movements  at  the  South.  —  Third  Cam- 
paign ON  THE  Niagara.  —  Battle  of  Lijndy's  Lane.  —  Battle  of  Plattsburo. 
—  Capture  of  Washington. —  Expedition  against  Baltimore.  —  Naval  Bat- 
tlks  of  the  Third  Year.  —  Bitterness  of  Party  Feeling.  —  The  Remedy  of 
Disunion.  —  The  Henry  Conspiracy.  —  The  Hartford  Convention.  —  Defence 
of  New  Orleans. — The  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

At  tlie  opening  of  the  year  1814  the  prospects  of  the  war  were 
rjlooinv  in  the  extreme.     The  power  of  Niipoleon  had  been 
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broken  at  Leipsic,  the  British  armament  in  Americjin  waters  airaiwin 
was  gradually  increasnig,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
—  unless  she  was  tired  of  war — why  England  might  not,  with  unlim- 
ited reenforcements  of  veteran  troops,  speedily  overwhelm  the  Amer- 
icans. It  was  only  after  much  debate  that  an  act  was  passed  to  in- 
crease the  regular  army  to  sixty-six  thousand  men,  enlisted  for  five 
years,  with  a  bounty  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  to  every 
recruit.  That  this  increased  army  should  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
invasion,  but  should  be  confined  to  defensive  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rights  infringed  upon  by  Great  Britain,  was  voted  down 
by  a  strictly  party  vote.  Congress  also  authorized  a  new  loan  of 
twenty-five  million,  and  a  re-issue  of  ten  million  in  treasury  notes. 

Three  times  during  the  war,  the  Russian  Government  had  offered 
its  services  as  mediator  for  peace,  which  had  been  declined  by  Eng- 
land. But  now  a  proposition  was  offered  for  direct  negotia-  Negotiation* 
tions,  either  at  London  or  at  (jottenburg.  This  was  ac-  '«'p*»<^« 
cepted  at  once;  Gottenburg  was  chosen  as  the  place,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell  were 
appointed  commissioners,  to  whom  Albert  Gallatin,  then  in  Europe, 
was  afterward  added.  Their  instructions  were  at  first  to  insist  upon 
an  absolute  discontinuance  of  search  and  impressment,  and  to  repeat 
the  offer,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to.  exclude  British  sea- 
men from  American  vessels  and  to  surrender  deserters,  —  a  compro- 
mise which,  had  it  been  offered  any  time  during  the  ten  previous 
years,  would  have  made  war  almost  impossible, 
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Active  preparations  were  made,  meanwhile,  for  the  campaigns  of 
j»ckMM'»  ^^^  "®w  year.  At  the  South,  Jackson,  who  had  been  com- 
*•">**"•  missioned  a  major-general,  was  left  at  Fort  Strotlier  in  Jan- 
uary with  nine  hundred  raw  recruits,  his  late  army  having  gone  home 
at  the  expiration  of  their  tenn  of  service,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties. 
With  his  fresh  recruits  and  two  hundred  Indians  he  marched  into  the 
country  of  the  Creeks,  fought  two  battles,  and  lost  about  a  hundred 
men.  In  February  his  army  was  increased  by  fresh  enlistments  to 
five  thousand  men,  including  a  regiment  of  regulars. 

At  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  the  Tallajx)osa,  where  a  j>eninsula  of  a  hun- 
dred acres,  witli  a  neck  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  wi«le.  is  en- 
closed by  the  stream,  a  tliousand  Creek  warriors  had  encamped  and 
thrown  up  a  rude  breastwork  across  the  neck.  While  Jai-kson 
marched  directly  agiiinst  this  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  he  sent 
General  Coffee,  with  the  mounted  men  and  friendly  Indians,  to  gain 
the  enemy's  lear.  A  two  hours'  cannonade  had  no  effect.on  the  brejist- 
work  ;  but  when  a  chjud  of  smoke  showed  that  Coffee  had  crossed 
the  river  and  set  fire  to  the  village,  Jackson's  men  stormed  the  work, 
fought  hand  to  hantl  through  the  loop-holes  for  a  while,  and  then, 
leaping  the  defences,  chargtd  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  Indians 
broke  and  fled.  They  neither  asked  for  quarter  nor  received  it. 
Wliether  attempting  to  hide  themselves  in  the  thickets,  or  to  swim 
the  stream,  they  were  hotly  pursued,  and  if  overtaken  were  mer- 
cilessly shot. 

The  opening  movements  at  the  North  were  discouraging,  and 
seemed  to  promise  a  repetition  of  the  failures  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Michilimackinac,  which 
ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  force  landed  on  the  island,  and  the  capture 
afterward  by  the  English  of  the  two  schooners  sent  upon  the  expedi- 
tion. Wilkinson  ended  as  he  had  begun,  in  imbecile  efforts 
ag»inin-  wluch  accomplislicd  nothing.  Advancing  from  his  winter- 
quarters  on  Salmon  River  to  Lake  Champlain,  he  planned  an 
expedition  into  Canada  which  should  cut  off  the  upper  from  the 
lower  province.  As  the  first  step  he  proposed  to  take  La  Colle  Mill. 
A  considerable  force  was  seat  from  Champlain  Village  over  a  diflicult 
road  when  the  whole  country  was  buried  in  a  foot  of  snow,  and 
though  the  assault  was  made  with  much  spirit  it  was  easily  repulsed. 
The  act  was  the  last  of  Wilkinson's  military  career.  A  spring 
Wilkinson  frcshct  forbadc  farther  advance  movements,  and  he  with- 
imrrt!'^  drew  his  army  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
*'*'•  He  was  called  to  answer  for  his  many  mishaps  and  want  of 

generalship  before  a  court-martial,  and  though  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  court  he  was  condemned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
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The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Armstrong,  still  adhered  to  his 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  step,  the  taking  of  Kingston.  To  mask  this 
movement,  and  that  he  might  leave  no  enemy  in  his  rear,  General 
Brown,  who  had  been  made  a  major-general,  commenced  operations 
on  the  peninsula  between  Erie  and  Ontario.  On  the  evening  of  tlie 
2d  of  July  he  crossed  the  river  from  Buffalo,  invested  Fort  Erie,  and 
compelled  its  surrender.  Following  up  this  advantage,  he  pursued  a 
British  corps  of  observation  down  the  river,  till  it  erosst^d  Battle  of 
Chippewa  Creek  and  united  with  the  main  foi-ce  under  Ri-  ^'*"»'»'*'^*- 
all.  The  American  advance  fell  back  acioss  Street's  Creek,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  main  body  on  the  morning 'of  the  oth.  In  the 
afternoon  Scott  ordered  out  his  brigade  for  a  dress  parade  in  the 
little  plain  beyond  the  creek.  As  he  approaohi»d  the  bridge,  General 
Brown,  riding  in  from  the  front,  exclaimed,  '"  Vou  will  have  a  bat- 
tle I "  and  galloped  pjist  to  bring  up  Ripley's  brigade.  The  head  of 
the  colomn  was  scarcely  on  the  bridge  when  the  British,  concealed  by 
the  woods  that  fringed  the  creek,  o[)eiied  lire.  •"•  Nothing  but  Buffalo 
militia!"  said  Riall,  as  the  Americans  came  into  view  ;  but  when  he 
MtW  them  pass  the  bridge  without  wavering,  and  deploy  under  fire, 
•* Why,  these  are  regulars!"  he  exclaimed,  with  profane  emphasis. 
General  Peter  B.  Porter,  with  a  force  of  militia  and  Indians,  press- 
ing-forward on  Scott's  left,  attacked  the  British  right.  Porter's  men 
toaght  well  till  a  heavy  column  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  when 
they  gAve  way.  But  Major  Jesup  moved  up  and  covered  the  exposed 
flank,  and  the  fighting  became  furious  along  the  whole  front.  When 
Soott  observed  that  the  Biitish  right  wing  had  separated  from  the 
line  to  engage  Jesup,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  and 
dimged  obliquely  against  the  exposed  flank,  while  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  Leavenworth's  regiment  charged  the  left. 
Through  the  gap  between  these  charging  columns,  Towson's  battery 
poored  in  canister  with  rapidity  and  effect.  The  British  line  first 
cram  bled,  and  then  retreated  in  gi*eat  disorder.  Jesup  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  det^iched  wing,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  Riall 
aent  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
and  with  the  remainder  retreated  to  Burlington  Heights.  His  In- 
land, disgusted  at  the  defeat,  all  deserted  him. 

With  this  well-fought  battle  the  invasion  of  Canada  seemed  more 
promising.  Brown  determined  to  move  upon  Kingston  along  the 
lake  shore,  trusting  to  the  cooperation  of  Chauncey's  fleet.  **  For 
6od*8  sake,  let  me  see  you,"  hc^  wrote  to  Chauncey.     ''  All  accounts 

agree  that  the  force  at  Kingston  is  very  light We  can  threaten 

Forte  George  and  Niagara,  carry  Burlington  Heights  and  York,  and 
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proceed  direct  to  Kingston  and  carry  that.  We  have  between  us  wif- 
ticieiil  means  to  conquer  Canada  in  two  months,  if  there  is  prompt 
and  zealous  coopenition,  before  the  enemy  can  l>e  greatly  reenforced." 
But  DO  coopt-nition  came  ;  Cbauncey  was  ill  in  body,  — still  more  ill 
in  mind.  He  liad  something  better  to  do,  he  thought,  than  carrj'  pio- 
risions  and  stores  for  the  troo{>s  on  shore,  —  and  did  nothing. 

To  move  down  the  lake  without  tlie  aid  of  the  fleet,  was  manifestly 
impracticable,  :ind  Brown  watt  com{>elled  to  turn  back  upon 
LuiHij'ii        learning  tliat  Itiidl  wiis  at  Queeiistown,  and  had  been  reen- 
forced by  General  Dniniinond  from  York.     Scott  —  now  a  , 
brigadier- general — was  sent  forward   with   a  corps  of  observation. 


As  his  tnHips  i'nK'rfp.iI  into  » 
l.umly's  hiuie.  —  ii  r<i;id  that 
opjiositi'  ihe  Kails,  —  thev  won' 
drawn  up  in  llic  lano.     the  \ 


n\i  sjKice,  I>ouiided  on  the  north  by 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river,  nearly 
ifrontod  l>y  the  entire  Biitish  force, 
irans  doployeil  in  line  of  battle,  and 


^cott   i 


fng;ig»'d  the  right   wing,   sending  Jesup's  battalion  to 
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aim  the  left.  Both  movements  were  successful,  Jesup  taking  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundreil  prisoners,  among  them  General  lliall 
md  some  otiier  officei*s,  though  most  of  the  men  soon  afterward  es- 
aped.  The  fight  had  continued  for  an  hour  before  reenforcements 
peached  the  ground,  General  BrowMi  leading  the  way.  But  notwith- 
standing the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  the  General  saw,  on  a  survey 
3f  the  field,  that  no  permanent  impression  could  be  made  upon  their 
position  while  their  centre  lield  an  eminence  on  which  tliey  had 
planted  seven  guns.  Colonel  James  Miller,  being  ordered  to  take  this 
battery,  answered  briefly,  "  I  '11  try,  sir,''  and  put  liis  men  in  motion. 
It  was  now  dusk,  and  their  approach  was  hidden  by  a  fence.  The 
mnners  were  standinjx  witli  lighted  matches  in  their  hands,  when 
MlUer^s  men,  in  obedience  to  wliispered  orders,  crei)t  silently  up  to 
bbe  fence,  thrust  their  muskt^ts  tln-ougli  it,  shot  down  every  man  at 
llO  gans,  rushed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  infantry  fire,  and 
Mf^llired  them.  The  American  line  was  re-formed,  at  right  angles  to 
lb  first  position,  facing  west.  Tlie  Britisli  also  re-formed,  and  made 
\ffO  desperate  but  vain  attempts  to  retake  the  battery.  Generals 
Kftswn  and  Scott  were  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 
nbtey,  who,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  in  expectation  of  a  fresh  at- 
WiAm  withdrew  from  the  field,  carryinix  off  his  wounded.  The  enemv 
nirittmed,  and  encamped  on  the  deserted  ground.  The  battle  of  Lun- 
IwB  Lane  —  or  Bridge  water,  or  Niagara,  as  it  is  variously  called  — 
lijiliooe  of  the  hardest  ever  fought,  considering  its  numbers.  Of  the 
e)j|p  thousand  Americans  engaged,  seven  hundred  and  forty-three 
killed  or  wounded;  of  the  ftmr  thousand  British,  eight  hun- 
Mld  seventy-eight.  Brown,  Scott,  and  Jesup  were  all  seriously 
I,  —  Scott  so  severely  as  to  withdraw  him  from  active  service 
rest  of  the  war. 

army  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  camp  on  the  Chip- 
jlflPM,  for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  the  enemy  claimed  the  victory 
latest  occupants  of  the  field.  Ripley,  who  wanted  energy  and 
iirerance,  but  not  courage,  left  the  guns  captured  by  iNIiller  upon 
Ami  kill,  and  the  enemy  recovered  them.  For  this  negligence,  and 
bran  unnecessary  hasty  retreat  to  Fort  Erie,  when  he  should  have 
idd  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa,  Kipley's  command  was  given  to 
jreneral  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  till  the  Major-generars  wounds  should 
Dennit  him  again  to  take  the  field.  Drummond  followed  up  the 
irmy  to  Fort  Erie,  where  a  midnight  assault  on  the  14tli  of  August 
x>st  him  nearly  a  thousand  men,  and  proved  an  utter  failure.  In 
;be  regular  siege  that  followed,  Drummond  brought  his  si.p'ofFort 
;7orks  so  close  that  shells  and  hot  shot  w^ere  throwni  daily   '''"'' 

« 

nto  the  foi*t.     One  of  these  disabled  General   Gaines,  and  General 
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Brown  resumed  the  immediate  command.  The  enemy's  camp  was 
two  miles  in  the  rear,  and  one  third  of  his  force  was  thrown  forward 
each  day  to  work  on  the  parallels.  On  the  17th  of  September  a  sud- 
den sortie  with  two  thousand  men  overwhelmed  the  working  party, 
dismounted  the  guns,  and  destroyed  the  works.  But  this  was  not 
done  without  hard  fighting,  in  which  the  Americans  lost  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  and  the  British  nine  hundred.  Four  days  later,  Druin- 
mond  abandoned  the  siege,  and  in  October  the  Americans  destroyed 
Fort  Erie,  and  returned  to  their  own  shore.  This  campaign  on  the 
Niagara  had  indeed  no  pnictical  result,  except  the  destruction  of  a 
village  or  two  and  the  digging  of  a  thousand  graves;  but  it  served  to 
dispel  the  despondency  to  which  even  the  war  party  had  yielded  un- 
der the  reverses  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  aroused  a  hope  in 
those  who  opposed  the  war  that,  though  it  might  be  unwise,  it  was 
not  to  be  dishonorable. 

But  the  summer  passed  away,  and  lx)th  armies  —  the  British  being 
now  nmch  tlie  larger  —  still  stood  on  the  defensive  on  their  own  side 
of  the  border.  Sir  (icorgo  Prevost  proposed,  or  was  ordered  by  the 
Home  Government,  to  invade  New  York  as  far  as  Crown  Point,  at 
least,  by  the  pathway  contended  for  so  often  in  previous  wars. 
Chance  favored  him  early  in  September,  for  General  Izard,  who  had 
succeeded  Hampton  in  the  command  of  the  right  wung  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  was  ordered,  latt»  in  August,  to  relieve  General  Brown,  be- 
leaguered at  that  time  in  Fort  Erie  by  General  Drummond.  Izard 
moved  r<*luctantly  —  indeed  he  never  moved  in  any  other  way  — 
from  Plattsburg,  leaving  (leneral  Alexander  Macomb  behind  him  in 
command  of  a  small  foice,  with  the  cheerful  and  encouraging  predio 
tion  that  it  and  tlie  commander  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemv.  Before  advanciuix  to  Crown  Point,  Prevost  believed  it  to  be 
absohitelv  necessary  to  reduce  IMattsburg,  and  Macomb  —  not  in  the 
least  influenced  by  Izard's  prophecy,  unless  it  were  that  he  was  stim- 
ulated to  prove  it  false  —  prepared  with  great  skill  and  energy  to 
give  the  enemy  a  warm  lect'ption.  In  all  that  he  did  he  was  ably 
sustained  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Macdonough,  with  a  fleet  of  ten 
barges  or  gunboats  and  four  larger  vessels  on  the  lake.  Izard  had 
left  not  more  than  about  twentv-five  hundred  effective  men  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  to  th(\s(»  Macomb  added  three  thousand  more  of  volunteer 
militia  by  a])i)eals  to  New  York  and  Vermont.  Prevost  advanced 
with  fourteen  thousand  men  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  accom- 
pani(Ml  by  four  ships  and  twelve  barges,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain I)owni(». 

At  Plattsburg  the  Saranac  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  shore 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turning  sharply  flows  into  the  Bay.    On 
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the  little  peninsula  the  Americans  had  constructed  three  redoubts  and 
two  block  houses,  and  these  the  British  proposed  to  carry  by  an  ap- 
proach from  the  rear,  while  Downie  should  engage  Macdon-  buikdi 
ough  on  the  lake,  and  fleet  and  town  be  taken  together.  Pi'""'"""' 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  when,  on  the  llth  of  September,  the 
Dritish  flotilla  rounded  Cumberland  Head  and  the  naviil  light  waa 
begun,  the  troops  on  shore,  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  attempted  to 
cross  the  Sarauac  at  several  points,  at  all  of  which  they  were  either 
speedily  driven  back,  or  soon  recalled  by  intelligence  of  Downie 'b 
utter  defeat. 

When  the  British  Admiral  advanced  to  the  attack  he  found  Mac- 
donough's  four  vessels  drawn  up  in  line  nearly  across  the  mouth  of 


the  harbor,  with  his  ten  galleys  inside  and  opposite  the  internals  be- 
tween the  larger  vessels,  calmly  awaiting  his  opponent.^  The  Eng- 
lish bore  down  steadily,  filing  as  tliey  advanced.  The  first  American 
gun,  pointed  by  Macdonough  himself,  raked  the  deck  of  the  English 
flag-ship  Confiance !  then  the  whole  line  opened,  and  for  an  hour 
everything  was  ablaze,  and  the  fire  only  slackened  as  gun  after  gun 
was  disabled.  The  first  broadside  from  the  Condanee  struck  down 
forty  men  on  the  fliig-ship  Saratoga,  and  ultimately  every  gun  of  her 

'  M&cdoDaagh  bad  eighty-oix  gnna  nnd  ei);1it  hundreil  »nd  tiftv  mi.'i] ;  Downie  Dineiy- 
five  gsiu  and  a  tbonsBDd  men,  and  two  more  barged  thau  MacdoDough. 
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stirboard  battery  was  disabled.  But  Macdonongfa  had  laid  a  kedge 
broad  off  e:ich  bow,  by  means  of  which  she  was  now  swung  com- 
pletely round,  and  the  larboard  batterj'  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
antagonist.  The  same  manoeuvre  was  attempted  on  bo-ard  the  Con- 
fiance^  but  unsuccessfully,  and  she  was  soon  compelled  to  strike  her 
colors.  Those  that  had  not  already  surrendered  followed  her  €»xample, 
though  most  of  the  galleys  drifted  out  into  the  lake,  before  they 
could  be  taken  possession  of,  and  escaped.  The  victory  was  com- 
pli'te  both  on  the  water  and  on  shore.  Prevost  immediately  recalled 
liis  troops  and  abandoned  his  plan  of  invading  New  York. 

As  the  British  army  in  Canada  had  been  largely  reenforced  by 
tn  o[)s  n-least'd  by  the  t-lose  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  result  of  the 
attack  on  Platts]>urg,  where  many  of  these  veterans  were  so  sig- 
nally defeatt'd,  renewed  the  spirits  of  the  war  party ;  and  it  was 
sjully  in  need  of  encouragement,  for  along  the  sea-coast  the  sum- 
mer was  one  of  disaster.  Ships,  as  well  as  land  forces,  were  re- 
leased by  peace  abroad  ;  the  blockading  squadron  was  increased  ;  the 
whole  coast  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  at  every  appearance 
of  a  sail  in  the  offing.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  nin  into  Eastport  in 
July,  captured  that  place  without  resistance,  and  declared  by  procla- 
mation that  the  islands  of  Passamaquotldy  Bay  were  restored  to  the 
Crown.  The  frigate  Adamite  which  had  gone  into  the  Penobecot  to 
refit,  was  (hstroyed  at  the  village  of  Hampden,  and  Castine,  a  few 
miles  helow,  was  taken  by  (icneral  G(»sselyn,  after  the  small  garrison 
at  that  post  had  blown  up  the  fort  and  retreated.  At  Machias  the 
fort  was  abandoned,  and  tin*  place  taken  without  much  resistance  by 
General  Pilkington.  There  was  no  force  in  that  part  of  the  countiy 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  invasion,  except  the  militia,  not  half  anned, 
and  without  discipline,  and  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  was  seized  as 
a  coiKjiiered  province. 

In  August,  Hardy  apj>eared  off  Stonington,  Connecticut,  but  met 
there  with  another  kind  of  reception.  He  gJive  the  inhabitants  one 
hour  to  remove  the  wonitMi  and  children,  and  then  bombarded  the  lit- 
tle town  steadilv  for  three  davs,  throwinj;  into  it  fifty  tons  of  iron  in 
solid  shot,  bomb-siiells,  oareasses,  and  stink-pots.  The  defence  was 
tcallantlv  conducted  l>v  about  a  score  (  f  men,  who  handled  two  or 
threi*  old  guns  so  well,  partiv  ularly  an  eighteen-pounder  at  the  ix)int 
of  the  peninsula,  as  not  only  to  prt'vent  the  enemy  from  landing, 
but  to  inflict  upon  him  a  loss  of  seventy  men,  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  the  defendants  seven   onlv  were  wounded. 

Hut  an  event  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  the  villages  and  a 
portion  of  tlie  domain  at  the  c^asteru  extremity  of  the  coimtry,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  stubborn  defence  of   Stonington,  occurred 
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in  tlie  capture  of  Washington.     On  the  eastern  coast  the  enemy  ap- 
peared suddenly  when  he  appe»rt;d  at  all,  would  make,  or 
threaten  to  make,  a  landing  as  he  found  the  militia  more   miTrh  to 
or  less  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  these  were  more  or  less 
ready  as  their  towns  were  likely,  for  any  reason,  to   bn  attacked. 
Id  all  cases  the  attaiks  were  surprises.      But  at  Washington,  in  all 
the  complication  of  miserable  circumstances,  there  was  no  element 
of  suddenness,  no  palliation  possible  for  want  of  warning,  no  excuse 
for  want  of  time.     The  capture  of  the  city  was  an  absolute  and  un- 
mitigated disgrace,  involving  in  dishonor  every  member  of  the  Gov- 


!ut,  and  inflicting  upon  the  [wople  a  humiliation  which  no  other 
nation,  in  the  loss  of  its  capitid  nnder  like  circumstances,  was  ever 
Milled  upon  to  bear. 

In  August,  General  Rosa,  with  thirty-five  hundn'd  men,  the  fiin-st 
regiments  from  Wellington's  iirmy.  arrived  in  the  Chesapeiike,  where 
he  was  reiinforeed  by  a  thousand  marinos  from  Cockliurn's  lilockud- 
ing  squadron.  The  whole  for.e  wns  landed  at  HiDCilict.  on  tin; 
Patuxeiit,  about  forty  miii-s  below  Washingtun.  There  was  nothing 
Burprising  in  this  approach  of  a  foDoidablc  forcf.  rockliuriis  Ih-et 
for  more  than  a  year  liad  comin;iiided  mhiI  harassed  the  coast  of  the 
Middle  States,  expeditions  from  it  cnntiniiiug  to  deseeiid  at  will  u|)on 
defenceless  villages,  plundering  without  mercy  and  destroying  with- 
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out  reason,  with  small  regard  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  war,  the  farms 
and  plantations  near  the  shore.  The  year  before,  as  has  been  already 
related,  this  fleet  had  moved  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  so  infatuated 
was  party  feeling  that  a  proposition  in  Congress  to  adopt  some  meas- 
ures to  avert  a  threatened  danger  was  denounced  as  an  attack  upon 
the  Administration.  It  was  better  to  suffer  from  fear  of  the  enemy 
than  to  owe  safety  to  the  suggestion  of  the  opposition.  Even  two 
months  before  Ross  landed  at  Benedict,  the  Government  had  been 
warned  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  London  of  the  object  of  the  reenforce- 
nients  sent  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and,  though  the  subject  was  brought 
before  a  cabinet  meeting  by  the  President,  no  eflBcient  steps  were 
taken.  There  needed  to  be  still  more  *'  braying  in  a  mortar  "  before 
the  driving  out  of  foolishnesH.  Madison  consented  to  be  alarmed, 
but  would  not  condescend  to  take  advice  from  Armstrong,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  whom  he  personally  disliked.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Monroe,  was  too  wise  to  accept  warning  from  either  circumstances  or 
persons. 

But  when  Ross  had  actuallv  landed  at  the  head  of  fortv-five  hun- 
dred  veteran  troops,  with  tlie  evident  purpose  of  marching  either 
upon  Annapolis,  Alexandria,  or  Washington,  there  was  a  sudden 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  defence.  Brigadier-general  William 
II.  Winder  had,  indeed,  been  placed  in  command,  a  few  weeks  before, 
of  a  district  where,  at  niost,  there  were  only  five  hundred  regulars  and 
two  thousand  militia  to  respond  to  his  ordei*s.  No  effective  prep- 
arations, however,  were  made  to  put  even  this  small  force  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  the  field,  and  no  retiuisitions  were  made,  till  too  late,  for 
forces  from  the  neighboring  States. 

Ross  advanced  up  the  peninsula  with  great  caution,  and  even  hesita- 
tion. He  could  not  believe  that  the  path  was  open  before  him  to  go 
where  he  pleased  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  English  narratives  of  that  march  is,  that  it  could  have 
been  turned  back  any  day  had  a  few'  determined  j>ersons  obstructed 
the  road  by  felled  trees. ^     It  was  not  till  Cockburn  joined  Ross  that 

*  Tlic  late  Judge  William  Crancli.  of  Washington,  nn  eye-witness  of  the  iuvasioD, 
wrote  on  the  11th  of  SeptomlxT,  1814,  to  his  >ister  in  MH^sachu^etts  :  *' On  ThunMlay, 
August  18,  itiforination  was  received  tlmt  the  Knciny  was  ascending  the  Pataxent  in  large 
force,  and  the  militia  of  the  District  and  adjacent  jmrts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
called  upon  to  turn  [out]  f'u  mnsfie.  The  nM|uii*ition  was  ol)eyed  slowly.  The  Fairfax 
militia,  Uing  that  nearest  to  Alexandria,  was  not  ordered  to  muster  untill  the  Tuesday 
following  (the  2.3d).  On  Saiurday,  the  20th,  information  was  received  that  the  enemy  was 
disembarking,  and  had  landed  a  larije  force.  Reports  varied  as  to  their  number  from 
3,000  to  17,000,  and  what  is  ;u'«tounding  is  that  General  Winder  had  no  correct  information 
on  that  subject."  Further  on.  in  the  same  letter,  ho  says:  "The  number  of  the  British 
forces  which  were  in  the  expedition  to  Washington  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  from  all  I  hear  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  4,000.     Winder  had 
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some  energy  and  deteimination  was  put  into  the  General's  movements 
by  the  Admiral's  advice  to  push  on  to  Washington.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Ross  had  proposed  at  first  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
destroy  Admiral  Barney's  flotilla  of  gunboats,  which  had  been  a  con- 
stant annoyance  to  the  British  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  had  now  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  for  safety  up  the  Patuxent  as  far  as  Marlbor- 
ougli.  Instead  of  protecting  these  boats  by  troops  and  staying  Ross's 
progress  at  that  point,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Jones,  saved  the 
British  General  the  trouble  of  removing  this  impediment  out  of  his 
way,  by  ordering  the  fleet  to  be  burned,  and  Barney  and  his  Bamoy'sfio- 
men  to  retreat  toward  Wasliington.  It  was  only  that  frenzy  *»^i» *>«»"«<*• 
of  terror  which  had  seized  all  official  persons  that  could  have 
prompted  an  act  depriving  the  Americans  of  tlieir  best  arm  of  de- 
fence, and  giving  tlie  invaders  an  advantage  which  alone  would  have 
been  wortli  the  risk  of  the  expedition. 

Inspirited  by  this  success  thrown  at  their  heads,  Ross  and  Cock- 
burn  pushed  on  to  Bladensburg,  wliere  Winder  had  formed  his  line 
of  battle  in  a  commanding  position.  The  General  liad  no  confidence 
in  his  troops,  and  little  in  himself,  and  listened  to  conflicting  advice 
on  all  sides,  when  he  should  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  everybody; 
permitted  Monroe  to  change  his  disposition  of  troops,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  witliout  remonstrance;  more  anxious  tliat  his  officers 
should  understand  which  way  they  sliould  take  in  retreat  tlian  zeal- 
ous in  urging  them  not  to  retreat,  but  to  fight,  and  fearful,  apparently, 
lest  somebodv  should  be  hurt.  Madison  and  liis  cabinet  were  on  the 
field,  all  anxious  to  instruct  the  unfortunate  and  perplexed  General, 
except  the  President,  who  occupied  himself  with  pencilled  bulletins  to 
his  wife  at  Washington,  urging  her  to  flight,  and  who  said,  —  as  Wil- 
kinson asserts,  —  '-Come,  General  Armstrong,  come.  Colonel  Monroe, 
let  us  go,  and  leave  it  to  the  commanding  General."  In  truth,  it  mat- 
tered but  little  to  whom  it  was  left,  for  Winder  was  quite  right  in 
assuming  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  crowd  of  men 
gathered  upon  the  hills  with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  utterly  without 
military  discipline  and  confronted  by  veteran  soldiers. 

They  fled  as  the  Congreve  rockets  of  the  enemy  burst  in  their 
faces,  and  the  real  fighting  was  left  for  Commodore  Barney  and  Cap- 
tain Miller  of  the  marines,  with  six  hundred   men,  who  rushed  for- 

5,000,  but  they  were  principally  raw  militia  huddled  together  not  an  hour  before  the  battle, 
wlthoat  any  confidence  in  each  other.  Yet,  I  believe  the  fault  was  in  tlie  officers.  But 
the  great  fault  was  in  the  Administration  in  taking  no  measures  of  defence  after  the  re- 
peated menaces  and  warnings  they  have  had.  There  has  been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the 
public  property  and  the  national  pride.  A  wound  is  inflicted  which  ages  will  not  cure,  and 
a  Bear  will  be  left  which  time  will  scarcely  efface."  —  MS.  papers  in  the  possession  of  Judge 
Cranch's  daughler,  Mrs,  Eraatus  Brooks. 
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ward  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  bridge.  The  artillery  they  served 
swept  down  the  advancing  British  column,  and  compelled  it  to  give 
way.  For  more  than  an  hour  this  small  band  of  seamen  and  marines 
held  tlie  enemy,  outnumbering  them  three  or  four  to  one,  at  bay, 
retuined  charge  for  charge,  and  again  and  again  .broke  into  their 
serried  ranks.  Had  the  least  support  been  given  them,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  might  have  been  turned;  but  the  only  body  of  militia  which 
covered  their  flank,  and  had  not  already  run  away,  broke  and  fled  at 
the  first  charge.  Barney's  men,  thus  exposed,  were  surrounded  ;  lie 
and  Miller  were  both  shot  dow^n  and  severely  wounded,  and  were 
compelled  at  last  to  surrender.  Around  them  lay  as  many  dead  of 
the  enemy  as  the  sailoi*s  and  marines  numbered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fight. 

The  Americans  fell  back  upon  Washington,  if  that  can  be  said  of 
a  precipitate*  flight,  when  many  wc^re  seeking  for  safety,  no  matter 
where,  like  the  President  and  other  oflicial  gentlemen,  many  making 
their  way  to  their  homes.     Wlien  Washington  was  reached,  however, 

—  and  the  British  followed  close  that  evening  upon   their  footste))8, 

—  Winder,  still  true  to  his  one  comprehensive  rule  of  military  tac- 
tics  and  the  art  of  war,  ordered  farther  retreat,  and  the  city  was 
abandoned  to  the  destrovers,  —  the  destroyers  that  came,  as  well  as 
those  who  remained,  the  chief  difference  between  them  being  that  one 
side  destroyed  what  was  theii*  own,  the  other  the  property  of  an  en- 
emy. The  worst  the  British  could  have  done  to  the  navy  yard  below 
the  city,  if  they  could  have  taken  a  place  so  easily  defended,  would 
have  been  to  destroy  it;  and  in  anticipation  of  that  possibility  the 
Sec^retary  of  the  Navy  ordered  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  flames. 
The  loss  in  ])rovisions,  in  marine  stores,  in  guns,  in  munitions  of  war, 
in  ships  on  the  stocks  or  afloat,  in  buildings,  in  arms,  was  enormous; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  President,  generals,  or  cabinet  officers 
that  even  if  this  great  accumulation  of  proptMty  was  not  saved  by  de- 
fence, there  was  at  least  the  chance  of  its  being  spared  by  accident. 
But  in  the  fn-nzy  of  a  popular  panic  like  this,  men  take  leave  of  their 
reason. 

The  spirit  of  wanton  destruction  seemed  to  be  aroused  by  the 
craze  of  wild  affriglit.  The  lurid  glare  of  the  burning  of  the  largest 
navv  yard  in  the  country  bv  those  who  should  have  protected  it  at  all 
hazards,  was  responded  to  by  the  glow  of  the  lesser  fires  kindled  in 
the  city  by  the  enemy.  There  weie  orders  to  spare,  and  some  at- 
teni[)t  to  save,  private  property,  and  the  Post-ottice  building  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  unharmed  because  it  contained  the  Patent  Office, 
which  was  of  value  to  clvdization.  But  the  President's  mansion  and 
the  unfinished  Capitol  were  burned,  —  one  of  the  stories  of  the  time 
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being  tliat  Cockbuvn  leitped  into  the  Speaker's  clwir,  as  hia  follow- 
ers Blled  the  halls  of  Coogress,  and  shouted,  "  Shall  this  harbor  of 
Yankee  democracy  be  burned  '  Ail  for  it  will  say  \Je  '  The  pub 
lie  libraries  and  such  of  the  public  archives  as  ha  1  not  pre^  loiisly 
been  removed  to  a  pluce  of  safetv  were  burned  Nothing  was  spared, 
except  the   Patent  Office  ind  jail    that  could  be  considered  public 


property,  or  that  coiild  be  put  to  public  use.'  The  next  night  the 
iuvadei-s  retired  witli  the  ulitiotit  ciiutiou  and  without  beat  of  dnuii, 
leaving  their  camp-fires  Immiiig  briglitly,  lest  they  should  be  pursued 
by  the  force  which  Ross  believed  the  destruution  of  tlie  capital  must 
needs  arouse  to  overwhelm  him.  lint  he  regained  liis  ships  without 
molestation,  except  some  annoyance  from  the  country  people. 

I  "  Thej  dcBtroyed  everythinj;  imlilie  excern  l!i<-  I'ali-iu  dlBi^e  hikI  iht  >il.  TIil-  Piiieiit 
Office  Via  i.piired  nC  the  iateri.'e<>Bloii  ul  Dtirtor  Tliuriiiun  who  ituprnntcMilH  it,  mid  wlui  aa- 
■ored  the  officer  ibal  it  coatainecl  nuLhlni;  but  private  prupi-ri)'  and  modtU  uf  ihc  iii  tf  uf 
the  utmoHi  uM  lg  the  world."  —  Lriler  of  Jutlijt  C'rancA. 
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It  was  a  natural,  almost  inevitable,  consequence  that  this  exploit 

should  be  followed  by  some  other  of  a  similar  character. 
•g»\Mt  Bfti.  On  the  6th  of  September  Cochrane's  fleet  moved  up  the 

Chesapeake;  on  the  11th  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  landed 
nine  thousand  men  at  North  Point,  a  dozen  miles  below  Baltimore. 
They  were  not  unexpected.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  some  days  before,  had 
landed  a  force  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  in  a  skirmish 
with  militia  was  killed  The  citizens  of  Baltimore,  warned  in  time, 
had  put  up  fortifications,  and  Major-general  Samuel  Smith,  in  com- 
mand, called  out  the  available  troops  to  repel  invasion.  Ross,  on 
landing  at  the  head  of  his  advance,  was  picked  off  by  a  sharp-shooter, 
and,  mortally  wounded,  carried  to  his  boats,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  to  be  no  repetition  here  of  the  experiences  be- 
Battieof  low  Washington.  For  three  hours  the  three  thousand  vol- 
North Point,  mitecrs,  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  led  by  General 
John  Strieker,  withstood  the  enemy,  till  the  right  wing  was  turned, 
when  they  fell  back  upon  the  intrenchmeiits.  The  British  did  not 
follow  till  next  day,  but  finding  their  opponents  reenforced  and 
strongly  placed,  retired  in  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night. 

Meanwhile  sixteen  vessels  moved  up  the  bay,  and  opened  fire  upon 
the  immediate  defences  of  Baltimore.  For  twenty-four  hours  they 
poured  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  rockets  and  shells  into  Fort 
McHenry,  Fort  Covingt<m,  and  the  connecting  intrenchments.  Fort 
McHenry  was  com[)elled  to  bear  this  bombardment  almost  in  ailence, 
as  its  largest  guns  could  not  reach  the  enemy's  vessels,  anchored  at  a 
safe  distance.^  At  night  a  strong  force  was  landed  to  attack  the  forts 
in  the  rear  ;  but,  being  disfovereil,  it  was  subjected  to  a  fire  of  red- 
hot  shot,  that  inflicted  severe  loss  and  thwarted  the  project.  The 
enterprise  was  then  abandoned,  and  Cochrane  retired  with  his  fleet. 
Of  the  four  notable  battles  this  year  on  the  ocean,  all  but  the  first 

resulted  in  victory  for  the  Americans.  Captain  David  Por- 
iagemenu      tcr,  iu  tlic  friffatc   Esuer,  had    made  a  long   cruise  round 

Cape  Horn,  creating  terrible  havoc  with  British  commerce 
in  the  Pacific,  and  securing  many  rich  prizes,  one  of  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  war-ship,  and  named  her  the  Ussex  Junior.  But  the 
English  Admiralty  sent  out  the  frigates  Phoebe  and  Cherub^  under 
Captain  James  Hiliyar,  with  orders  to  destroy  or  capture  the  JEssex  at 
all  hazards,  and  by  these  two  ships  Porter  was  blockaded  in  the  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso.  On  one  occasion  the  hostile  vessels  almost  fouled, 
and  Porter  called  awav  his  boardei-s,  and  in  a  moment  more  would 
have  been  on  the  Englishman's  deck;  but  Hillyar  so  earnestly  pro- 

^  While  watching  the  flaj:  on  this  fort,  Francis  S.  Key,  who  had  gone  to  the  British  fleet 
to  nei^otiate  an  cxciiauge  of  priik^Qcn,  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  Star-SfiangUd  Banner. 
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!stec1  lie  bad  no  intention  of  attacking  in  a  noutnil  port,  that  he  was 
emiitted  to  witlnlraw  his  ship  from  lier  siispicioiis  position.  At 
tngth,  on  the  '2H\.h  of  Mui-cli,  I'ortor  attcniptctl  to  put  to  sea ;  liut 
lie  Hx^er  was  suddenly  disabled  by  a  heavy  uquall,  and  being  pur- 
upd,  bo  tacked  about  iiiid  reentered  tlie  liarbor.  The  enemy  fol- 
)\Ted,  and,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  took  e,j„„j 
osition  luider  the  stern  of  tlie  £mi-t,  and  opened  lire.  The  '"*"''«■ 
Lnierii'iin  ran  out  three  h>ng  ^uus  at  the  stern  ports,  and  in  Imlf  an 
our  ti)iii|>elled  butb  of  his  iintigonistfl  to  draw  off  for  repairs.  On 
^turning  to  the  attack,  they  took  position  on  Porter's  stjirboard  rinar- 


er,  out  of  reach  of  carronndes,  and  witli  tlieir  long  guns  lire<l  nt  the 
Emcj  ii8  at  a  target.  Porter  then  ran  down  upon  tlie  C/uriif>,  und 
fter  a  fthort  but  lively  action  at  close  range,  she  was  driven  ofi'.  Hut 
be  Phahn  edged  away,  and  kept  uji  a  steaily  fire;  at  one  gun  on 
loard  the  Ji»sej-  three  wliole  crews  were  swept  away  in  succession, 
'orter  trie<i  to  run  her  asliore ;  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  tlie 
priiigs  on  his  cables  were  i-epeatedly  shot  away,  and,  to  complete  his 
atsfortunes,  the  ship  took  lire.  As  the  flames  burst  up  tlie  batch- 
rays,  lie  ordered  all  who  cnuM  swim  to  jump  overlioard  and  make 
or  the  shore.  The  hcl]iless  wreck  Mas  easily  raked,  three  Jiftlis  of 
ler  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  at  last  Purler  struck  liJs  coloi-s. 
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The  sloop^f-war  Peacock,  Captain  Warrington,  citptured  the  Brit- 
oti„r»n.  "li  l^'g  Epervier,  on  the  '2.^t\\  of  April,  afrer  an  action  of 
■•«'"""■■  forty  minutes  ;  and  her  sister  ship,  the  )fa*^,  Captain  Blake- 
ley,  captured  the  bri};  Reindeer,  after  a  hot  battle,  in  June,  and  in 
September  eo  badly  injured  the  brig  Avon  that  ahe  sank.  Within 
twenty  tlays  the  \Va»p  took  three  more  prizes,  and  she  was  never 
heard  from  afterward.  The  American  privateer.  General  Armttronn, 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid.  had  put  into  the  port  of  Fayal,  Azores,  in 


September,  when  thivo  British  cniisi'is  entored  the  harbor,  and  sent 
four  bimts  to  cut  her  out.  But  liiey  were  ilriven  off  with  heavy  Ions. 
Tile  (iovenior  remonstnitini  with  the  Knglish  commander  agJiiiist  ililu 
tla;;riuit  violation  of  neiiii-iility.  but  was  answered  that  the  privateer 
must  be  destroyed.  i\n<\  if  slie  were  protfCte<l  he  would  bombard  llie 
town.  At  miditi};ht,  fotirt-eii  Uiiiiuhi's.  each  contitiuing  fifty  men. 
Wilt'  :-eut  a^^unst  lier.  She  opened  on  tlieni  with  murderous  effect, 
and  ivhen  two  or  tinoe  of  ihem  sncceinled  in  getting  alongside,  a 
hand-to-hand  CL>iitlict  ensued,  which  left  siui'Cely  a  man  in  tliem  alive. 
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ext  niorning,  one  of  the  cruisers  engaged  the  privateer,  but  was 
ion  obliged  to  haul  off  for  repaii-s.     Captain  Reid,  seeing  Dtt,traction 
lat  the  ultimate  destruction  of  his  vessel  was  certain,  de-  oencnn 
;royed  her  himself,  and  went  ashore  with  his  men.     Only  A"«»»'"«»k- 
vo  of  his  crew  had  l)een  killed,  and  seven  wounded,  while  the  ascer- 
iine<l  loss  of  the  British  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  ninety 
ounded.     The  English  commander  had   the  effrontery  to  demand 
lat    the   authorities   deliver  to  him  as   prisoners  the  gallant  crew 
'Iiom   he  had  failed  to  capture.     This,  of  course,  was  refused,  and 
Captain   Reid  and  his  men  took  possession    of   an  old  convent,  de- 
laring  they  would  defend  themselves  to  the  last.     An  apology  was 
lade  to  Portugal  for  the  violation  of  neutrality,  but  the  ownei*s  of 
le  Armstrotiff  never  obtained  any  indemnity. 

There  were  other  actions  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
lonths,  which  added  new  laurels  to  the  American  navy.  Decatur, 
1  the  President,  fought  the  Endymioiu  and  reduced  her  to  a  wreck, 
'hen,  three  other  ships  coming  to  her  aid,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
*nder  to  this  overwhelming  force.  Stewart,  in  the  Constitution,  was 
lore  fortunate,  as  he  captured  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant.  Biddle, 
I  the  brig  Hornet^  fought  one  of  the  most  brilliant  nav{\l  battles 
f  the  war  with  the  Pevgui7i^  and  took  her.  All  these  actions,  how- 
rer,  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  1815,  were  after  peace  was  declared 
I  December. 

But  naval  exploits,  however  brilliant,  only  served  to  convince  those 
lib  from  the  beginniug  had  opposed  the  war,  that  its  con-  oppwition 
net  on  shore  was  unwise  audits  aim  misdirected.  Henry  *<>**»«  ^■'' 
lay  at  the  outset  had  declared  that  with  volunteers  from  Kentucky 
lone  he  could  in  a  short  time  overrun  Canada;  but  Canada,  at  the 
peniogof  the  winter  of  1814,  was  as  far  from  being  a  conquest  of  the 
fnited  States  as  when,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  Hull  had  been  driven 
ut  of  it  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The  disasters  of  two  years  on 
lie  northern  frontier  had  been  atoned  for  in  some  d(*gree  by  the 
Iter  battles  on  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  before  Plattsburg.  But 
bese  comparatively  small  successes  —  which  only  showed  that  Amer- 
mns  had  not  yet  lost  the  faculty  of  fighting  —  did  not  seem  to  the 
pponents  of  the  war  to  justify  so  enormous  an  expi»nditure  of  means 
nd  of  men  for  a  purpose  that  not  only  had  failed  utterly,  but,  they 
elieved,  should  never  have  been  attempted ;  and  much  less  did  such 
accesses  reconcile  the  maritime  and  commercial  people,  especially 
f  New  England,  to  a  policy  which  was  proving  iheir  ruin.  To 
ie  want  of  any  better  result  on  the  northern  bordei-s,  was  added, 
lort^ver,  the  loss  to  Massachusetts  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
latem  territory,  which  the  Administration  had  neglected  to  defend ; 

vou.  IV.  15 
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the  humiliating  reflection  that  the  whole  country  had  been  outraged 
by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  its  capital,  the  mortifying  spectiiclt? 
of  a  fugitive  government,  too  imbecile  to  take  proper  measures  for 
defence,  and  too  destitute  of  spirit  to  atone  for  its  blunders  by  some 
show  of  courage.  Those  who  had  opposed  the  war  were  not  only 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  it  was  conceived  for  a  sinister  pur- 
pose, but  that  the  result  showed  how  incomj3etent  the  Administration 
was  to  carrj^  it  on,  —  e<{ually  incompetent  either  to  continue  it  with 
success  or  to  end  it  with  honor. 

The  feeling  on  the  other  side  was  not  less  bitter.  The  Federalists 
The«rifeof  Were  dcnouuced  as  the  British  party.  The  accusation  told 
particH.  ^vith  terrible  force  upon  the  mhids  of  ignorant  and  unre- 
flecting Democrats,  and  was  used,  therefore,  without  scruple  for  years 
by  those  who  knew  that  sympathy  with  Great  Britain,  at  that  period, 
only  meant  abhorrence  of  that  monstrous  military  despotism  with 
which  England  was  in  deadly  enoounter.  The  charge  of  British 
sympathy  and  of  a  wish  to  be  reannexed  to  the  (Vow^n,  carried  with 
it,  of  course,  a  charge  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union.  And  en- 
mity to  the  Union  was  now%  for  the  first  time,  looked  upon  as  a  crime, 
because  of  this  supposed  ulterior  object. 

A  separation  of  the  States,  up  to  the  time  of  the  immediate  events 
which  led  to  the  War  of  1812,  wjis  the  familiar  remedy  suggested  for 
all  differences  between  the  States.  It  originated  in  the  fruitful  bi*ain 
of  Jefferson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  abstract  love  of  peace,  declared 
that  the  tree  of  liberty  must  be  watered  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  tynuits  once  in  twenty  years,^  —  who  was  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  who  meant  by  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  17i>8  to  provide  for  its  nullification,  and  to  secure 
the  riirht  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  whenever  it  should  seem 
good  to  any  single  State.  It  was  a  threat  always  on  the  lips  of 
Democratic  orators,  whenever  any  new  step  was  proposed,  or  any 
new  measure  carried  by  the  Federalists,  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  Government  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  menace  was  as  promptly 
resorted  to  by  the  Federalists  when  they  in  their  turn  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  a  determination  on  the  pari  of  one  portion  of  the  States 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  suggestion,  made  indifferently  by 
either  paity,  was  more  or  less  serious,  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion  that  called  it  forth  ;  but  that  it  \vas  a  perfectly  proper 
and  legitimate  one  to  make,  was  never  questioned  till  party  cunning 

'  •'  God  forliid  \vc  sliouM  rver  ho  twenty  years  witlioiit  such  a  [Shays]  rebellion 

Wliat  sij::nify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two?  Thii  tree  of  liberty  must  be  n»freshed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  hlood  of  patriots  and  tyrauta.  It  is  its  natural  manure."  —  Jef- 
ferson s  Worlci,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267. 
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nanaged  to  confuse  a  proposition  of  disunion  with  a  design  to  betray 
x>pular  government  by  tlie  restoration  of  colonial  dependence  upon 
Biigland.  That  there  was  never  the  slightest  truth  in  this  accusa- 
tion, may  be  asserted  with  entire  confidence. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  serious  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  wisest  of  American  statesmen,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wns, 
whether  a  popular  government  was  not  a  (;himera.  When,  after  a 
few  yeai-s'  trial,  it  was  concluded  that  such  a  government  might  be 
possible  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  was  next  doubted  whether  a 
republic  resting  upon  a  union  between  the  slave  and  free  States  could 
be  permanent,  —  if,  indeed,  such  a  government  could  be  called  a 
republic.  Very  few  years  passed  away  before  sucli  men  ns  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Gouvenieur  Morris,  Timothy  Pickering,  Kufus  King^ 
Josiah  Quincy,  George  Cabot,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  time,  earnestly  and  frankly  discussed  the  character  of  such  a 
union,  and  its  evident  failure  as  a  just  and  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment. Some  of  them  were  eager  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  ;  others,  with  that  timidity  and  hesitation  which 
have  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  American  politics  from  the 
beginning,  preferred  rather  to  temporize,  and  postpone,  and  compro- 
mise, —  to  do  anything  rather  than  face  an  evil  to-day,  if  it  could  be 
put  off  till  to-morrow.  Naturally,  this  want  of  boldness  provoked 
and  invited  aggression  from  those  with  whom  audacity  had  to  do 
service  for  right  and  justice.  Merely  to  denounce  the  Federalists  as 
disunionists  was,  by  itself,  a  feeble  accusation ;  for,  if  they  were  dis- 
unionists  simply  because  it  was  plain  to  their  minds  that  there  conld 
be  no  just  and  equal  commingling  between  mediaeval  and  modern 
civilization,  so  their  accuseis  were  equally  disunionists  when  they 
feared  that  the  supremacy  which  the  slaveholding  representation  in 
the  Government  gave  them  was  threatened  by  the  progress  and  the 
power  of  a  free  people.  But  when  disunion  was  made  to  seem  a 
crime  against  republicanism,  by  the  charge  that  it  was  only  the  first 
step  to  a  restoration  of  monarchy,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  which  was  overwhelming.  Monarchy  w^as  known  and 
hated  ;  slaveholding  despotism  was  an  abstract  dread,  which  faded 
away  in  the  presence  of  a  possible,  immediate,  and  known  evil. 

The  formation  of  a  Northern  Confederacy  was  undoubtedly  consid- 
ered by  some  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  Federal  leaders  as  not 
merely  possible,  but  desirable.  But,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
this  was  only  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  it  was  disunion  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  perfect  union;  the  creation  of  an  independent  Northern  Con- 
federacy, which  the  weaker  Southern  States,  in  self-defence,  would 
3e  compelled  to  join  on  terms  of  reconstruction  which  would  secure 
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equality  of  representation,  and  give  tiie  greater  weight  to  liberty,  and 
•not  to  slavery.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Federal  party  that  un- 
scrupulous opponents  had  the  opportunity  to  invent  evidence  to  show 
that  the  desire  to  create  such  a  C^onfe<leracy  covered  a  design  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  British  Kiupire.  Mr.  Madison  engerly  seized 
upon  a  pretext  of  this  sort  not  h»ng  before  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1812,  partly  to  strengthen  his  own  party,  but  mainly  to  heap  (»l»- 
loquy  upon  the  opponents  of  this  war. 

An  a<lventurer  of  the  name  of  John  Henry  ap|)eared  at  Washing- 
ton, with  a  marvellous  tale  of  a  conspiracy  bv  which  New 

John  Hi^nrv  */        ^ 

Englan<l  was  to  bo  detached  from  the  United  States  an<l  re- 
stored to  the  Hritisli  Crown.     This  man  —  an  Englishman  by  birtk 
but  married  to  a  respectable  American  huly,  an<l  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican affairs  —  had  persuaded   the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  1809,  to 
send  him  as  a  political  spy  to   Boston,  believing  that  he  would  find 
there  the  materials  for  organizing  a  plot  —  if  it  did  not  alrea<ly  exist 
—  for  a  revolution   in   favor  of  Englan<l.     The  pHf)ers  laid  by  him, 
three  years  later,  before  the  President,  by  the  President  laid  l>efore 
Congress,  jind  afterward  published,  proved  conclusively  that  the  man 
was  of  that  vulgar  class  of  knaves,  known  in  the  detective  slang  (»f 
our  day  as  "'confidence-men.''     He  was  not  the  accredited  ngent  of 
the  British  (loveniment :  he  had  discovered  nothing  ;  he  had  nothing 
to  relate  but  what  he  niijxht  have  heard  at  any  time  in  the  common 
t;ilk  of  men  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
or   even    Washington,   or   might    have    read    in   any   Federal    news- 
}>a|»er  ;  nothing  to  reveal  that  was  not  quite  as  well  known  to  Mr. 
Madison  as  to  himself,  of  common  Feileral  opinion  ;  not  a  single  item 
of  evidence,  whether  hearsay  or  confidential,  to  bring  against  any  in- 
dividual of  any  complicity  in  any  plot;  nor  any  shadow  of  proof  that 
anv  ])l(^t  existed  either  in  England  or  America. 

In  the  interval  between  his  visit  to  Boston  and  his  appearance  at 
Washington,  Henry  had  been  to  England,  and  presented  a  claim  f(»r 
services.  It  may  be  that  he  originally  pro{X)sed  only  to  persuade  the 
Ministry  that  he  hnd  acquired  some  valuable  and  important  informa- 
tion in  New  England,  for  which  lu*  deserved  a  lai'ge  reward  ;  and  his 
want  of  success  there  may  have  suggested  the  more  promising  scheme 
of  jKUulering  to  the  party  ])urposes  of  Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends. 
At  any  rate,  the  English  Ministry  repudiated  him  and  his  pretended 
revelations  ;  and  when  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in 
that  quarter,  the  adventurer  appeared  in  Washington,  where  he  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  StMe,  Mon- 
roe, who  imjx^sed  him  upon  the  American  people,  —  as  he  would  have 
imj>osed  himself  ujxm  the  English  Ministry, — as  one  charged  with 
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marvellous  tsile  of  conspimcics,  plots,  and  treasons.  The  tale  itself 
rould  have  been  laughed  at  by  all  right-minded  men  for  its  evident 
nd  absolute  failure  to  fulfil  its  promise,  but  for  the  pretence  that 
b  covered  a  design  of  Great  Britain  to  recover  some  of  her  lost  eolo- 
ies.  Partisan  passion  and  credulity,  however,  were  large  enough 
or  the  deglutition  of  anything  on  that  subject.  The  Federalists,  of 
ourse,  made  no  reply,  for  the  case  Avas  beyond  the  reach  of  any  aj> 
letil  to  argument,  common  sense,  or  common  justice.  The  story  was 
old,  not  because  he  who  invented  it,  or  they  who  proniulgatetl  it, 
ould  have  maintained  before  any  justice  of  the  {wace  that  there  was 
.ny  truth  in  it,  but  because  the  one  ha<l  hit  upon  an  ingenious  j)lan 
o  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  others  were  ready  to  pay  fifty 
housiind  dollars  for  anything,  true  or  false,  that  would  bring  odium 
m  the  opposition  party.  To  propagate  this  ])urely  partisan  calumny, 
Ai\  Madison  paid  one  sixth  as  much  as  the  House  of  liepresentatives 
ippropriated  for  the  support  of  the  navy  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
vitli  the  strongest  naval  power  in   the  world. 

The  influential  men  among  the  Federalists,  who  sincerely  questioned 
vhether  the  Union  had  not  proved  a  failure,  and  whether  Q„„tjon  ^.f 
he  only  remedy  was  not  a  reconstruction  of  States  on  a  *»«'^^ "•''«• 
lew  basis,  were  not  likely  to  be  reconciled  to  the  existing  condition 
►f  things  by  an  attempt  to  prove  that  because  they  held  to  this  be- 
ief  they  were  therefore  <lisloyal  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Their  hostility  to  the  war  and  to  the  war-party  was  intensified  by 
mtagonism  so  unscrupulous,  and,  because  it  was  an  appeal  to  prej- 
idice  and  piission  so  hard  to  meet.  Massairhiisetts  refused  to  respond 
o  the  call  for  troops  at  the  outset,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for 
he  Governor  of  a  State,  and  not  for  the  President,  to  decide  whether 
n  any  given  case  there  was  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  calling 
ipon  the  militia ;  and  (\)nnecticut,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  refused 
o  put  the  State  troops  under  the  command  of  United  States  officers. 
)n  the  second  point  both  States  were  only  maintaining  a  right  re- 
«rved  to  the  States  under  the  Fe<leral  C'onstitutifm  ;  but  on  the  first 
joint  Massachusetts  simply  took  her  stand  upon  the  unalienable  right 
)f  rev(»lution,  asserted  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798  ;  for  her  a<*t  was  clearly  one  of  nullification. 

It  wiis  a  natural  and  easy  step  to  the  Hartford  C  onvention,  two 
^ears  afterward.  The  war,  wMiich  had  proved  disastrous,  and  till 
•ecently  —  except  on  the  sea  —  uniformly  disgraceful  to  the  Ameri- 
an  arms,  had  fallen  with  peculiar  severity  upon  New  England.  Most 
rf  her  people  believed  that,  bad  as  the  war  was,  it  was  still  more 
Jrtdiv  conducted  —  that  the  Administration  was  as  imbecile  as  it  wjis 
inprincipled.     The  iniin  of  the  country,  they  thought  and  saitl,  could 
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otily  Iw  averted  first  by  the  overthrow  of  such  an  AdniinUtriittonas 
ail  immediHtc  iiii'aNiiru  of  relief,  and  then  liy  such  radical  changes  in 
the  terniH  of  union  betwt'cn  the  States  as  should  secure  at  least  the 
chance  of  a  five  and  virtuous  government  in  the  future. 

The  Convention  wuh  called  l>y  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  [laHsed  in  October,  1814.  Twelve  delegates 
loniioovfn-  ware  appointed  "to  meet  and  confer  with  delegatos  from 
the  other  New  England  States,  or  any  other,  upon  the  subject 
of  their  public  grievances  iind  conci'rus  ....  of  defence  against  tlie 
enemy  ;  .  .  .  .  and  also  Ut  U\ke  niea»ures,  if  they  shall  think  it  {im))er, 
for  jirocuring  a  convention  of  (lcli>g;ites  fnun  all  the  United  Stiites. 
1^  -  - 1  -p,    - —  in  order  to  iv\m 

W        iV^ifcit »5C^F- f  the    Constitution 

r  (vtSi  thert'of,  and  iDore 

fc    ^iK^i  pdectually    to    se- 

'  w-'fiMtWl'   1  tuic    the     sup])ort 

ami  attacliinent  uf 
all  the  people,  by 
|i1aciiig  all  upon 
the  btisis  of  fair 
representation." 
It  was  order.d 
that  tlie  resolu- 
tion, of  which  this 
is  the  essential 
substance,  should 
besent  to  theft  <iv- 
ernors  of  aW  llie 
States.  In  the  let- 
ter written  in  obe- 
dience to  that  or- 
der, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Kepreseiitativcs  were  rareful  lo  .say  that  "the  genend  objects  of  the 
proposed  conference  are,  lirst,  tn  delilwrate  up<in  the  dangei-s  to  which 
the  eastern  scclinu  of  tlie  Inioii  is  e\|>os<'d  by  the  course  of  the  w:ir, 
which  thi-re  is  tmi  nmrli  reason  to  In-lieve  will  thicken  round  them 
in  ils  pi-oi;ress:  and  t.i  devise,  if  pniclicable.  means  of  security  and 
defence,  whicli  may  be  consistent  witii  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
.sonr.es  fnun  t..ia]  raid,  and  adapted  to  their  local  situation,  mutual 
relations,  and  habits,  ami  m-t  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  mem' 
Ihts  i.f  the  lni<m.'"  This  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Conven- 
lion  :  but  the  Tdteri<n-  .ibject —  that  which  went  beyond  relief  from 
ihe  ieni[M»rary  evils  of  a  disastrous  war  —  was  to  inquire  "whether 
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the  interests  of  thesd  States  demand  tliat  pei-severing  endeavors  be 
used  by  ea^h  of  them  to  procure  such  amendments  to  be  ejffected  in 
tlie  national  Constitution,  as  may  secure  to  them  equal  advantage, 
and  wlietlier,  if  in  their  judgment  this  shall  be  deemed  impracticable 
under  the  existing  provisions  for  amending  that  instrument,  an  ex- 
j^eriment  may  be  made  without  disadvantage  to  the  nation,  for  ob- 
tainin^r  a  convention  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or  such  of 
them  as  approve  of  the  measure,  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  amend- 
ment/' This  only  meant  —  put  in  briefer  words  —  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  if  possible,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  States ; 
but  if  that  was  not  possible,  then  the  formation  and  adoption  of  a 
new  Constitution  by  so  many  of  the  States  as  agreed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity. In  the  last  analysis,  this  was  disunion,  as  the  corollary  of 
reconstruction,  —  but  disunion  that  a  free  and  equable  republican 
government,  a  government  "'  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'' 

This,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  was  peaceful  disunion  for  the 
sake  of  union.  For  it  was  never  doubted  that  a  shiveholding  oli- 
garchy, strong  c)nly  by  an  alliance  with  a  weak  minority  at  the 
North,  would  assent,  by  the  necessity  of  tin*  ease,  to  the  just  <leniands 
of  a  Northern  majority  when  a  refusal  involved  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Northern  confederacy.  In  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  free  and  slave  States,  and  in  the  clean-cut  line  between  geograph- 
ical parties  at  that  period,  this  calculation  upon  sj)ee(ly  Southern 
submission  was  probably  well  founded.  Nearly  half  a  century  was 
to  pass  away  before  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  was  strong  enough 
to  take  the  bold  ground  that  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
human  slavery  was  the  price  of  union.  The  new  Union,  which  the 
Hartford  conventionists  aimed  at  only  as  a  political  policy,  was  then 
achieved  with  a  broader  and  higher  purpose,  but  at  enormous  cost. 
Not,  however,  that  the  North  of  1814  was  less  in  earnest  than  the 
North  of  1860;  had  the  war  with  England  continued  a  year  or  two 
longer  to  >viden  the  breach  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
War  of  Rebellion,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  fought.  The 
new  Union  was  delayed  by  the  peace  for  half  a  century. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  remained  in 
session  for  three  weeks.^     It  sat  with  closed  doors  —  an  unfortunate 

1  'rhe  delegates  were  :  From  MassjicliuMitts  —  George  CalK)t,  William  Prescott,  Hiirri- 
soii  Gray  Oii«,  Timotliv  Bigelow,  Stephen  Lonjifellow,  Jr.,  DMuiel  WaMo,  George  Bliss, 
Nathan  Djine,  Hodijah  Baylies,  Joshua  Thomas,  Joseph  Lyman,  Snmiitl  S.  Wilde.  From 
Hhode  Ksland  -  Daniel  Lyman.  Samuel  Ward,  Benjamin  Hazard,  Edward  Manton.  From 
Connec-ticut  —  Chnnncey  Goodrich,  James  Hillhouae.  John  Trea<hvell,  Zephaniah  Swift, 
Calvin  (joddard,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Hoger  Minot  Sherman.  From  New  Hampshire  — 
Benjamin  VVe«t,  Mills  Olcott.  From  Vermont —  William  Hall,  Jr.  The  last  three  were' 
oot  appointed  hy  their  State  governments,  hut  hy  committee.s  of  certain  towns. 
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necessity,  if  a  necessity  at  all.  It  was  watched  with  great  interest- 
on  one  side  with  liope,  on  the  other  with  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
Madison,  always  more  than  half  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  his  own 
party,  was  in  trepidation,  and  Major  *Jesup  was  sent  to  Hartford, 
ostensibly  to  fill  up  his  regiment  by  recruiting,  but  in  fact  to  watch 
the  Convention  and  send  bulletins  of  all  he  could  gather  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  in  truth  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  if  any 
overt  act  w^is  looked  for  to  justify  the  interference  of  either  civil  or 
military  authority.  In  revolutions,  discussion  must  precede  action; 
this  Convention  was  not  onlv  met  for  deliberation  and  counsel ;  it  was 
probably  meant  in  some  degree  to  stave  off  rash  and  hasty  action. 

Then*  was  mat(jrial  enough  in  the  report  which  the  nieml>ers  of  the 
Convention  made  to  their  constituents  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
revolutionary  action,  should  future  events  call  for  it.  For  abust*8, 
it  said,  **  reduced  to  a  system,  and  accunudated  through  a  course  <»f 
years/'  clothed  in  '*  the  forms  of  law,"  enforced  by  an  executive,  and 
spreading  corruption  everywhere,  there  was  no  "'summary  means  of 
relief '' but  "•direct  and  open  resistance.''  Hut  only  necessity  could 
sanction  such  resistance  when,  after  full  deliberation,  the  j>eople 
were  *'  determint^d  to  change  the  Constitution.*'  Though  many  be- 
lieved that  ""  the  time  for  a  change  is  at  hand,"  there  were  consider- 
ations which  still  held  out  a  "*  hope  of  reconciling  all  to  a  course 
of  moderation  and  firmness  which  might  avert  the  evil,  or  at  Iciust 
insure  cnnsohition  and  success  in  the  last  resort."  There  might  yet 
be  '"a  reformation  of  public  opinion,  resulting  from  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, in   the  southern  Atlantic  States They  may  discaixl 

the  inlluence  of  visionary  theorists,  and  recognize  the  benefits  of  a 
practical  policy/'  P)Ut  ""'  events  may  prove  that  the  causes  of  oar 
calamities  are  tleep  and  permanent;"  and  when  that  shall  appear,  "a 
separation  by  equitable  arrangenuMit  will  be  preferable  to  an  alliance 
by  constraint  among  nominal  friends,  but  real  enemies,  inflamed  by 
mutual  hatred  and  jealousy,  and  inviting,  by  intestine  divisions,  con- 
tempt and  aggression  from  abroad."  A  separation,  then,  was  to  be 
the  ultimate  remedy,  unless  dangers  and  grievances  could  be  averted 
by  measures  which  the  report  discussed  at  ItMigth  and  embodied 
finally  in  a  series  of  n^solutions,  proposing  :  That  unconstitutional 
drafts  of  militia  should  be  prevented  ;  that  the  States  should  be  em- 
powered to  defend  their  own  territory  ;  that  only  the  free  inhabitants 
of  a  State  should  be  counted  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  ;  that  a  two-thirds  vote  should  be  required  to  admit 
a  new  State,  to  interdict  commercial  intercourse,  or  to  declare  offen- 
sive war;  that  embargoes  for  more  than  sixty  days  should  be  for- 
bidden ;    that  naturalized   citizens  should  not  be  eligible   to  federal 
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Hces  :  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  for  a  second  term, 
id  should  not  be  chosen  from  any  State  twice  in  succession  ;  and 
lally,  that  if  these  ends  were  not  attained,  and  peace  not  concluded, 
lother  convention  should  be  held  in  Boston  in  June. 

But  that  convention  never  met.  Some  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
iscontent  were  removed  bv  the  sudden  termination  of  the  war,  which 
K>n  followed ;  and  in  the  universal  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace 
le  radical  evil  which  threatened  the  permanence  of  the  Union  was 
►r  a  little  while  lost  sight  of,  and  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  another 
iueration  in  another  wav. 

The  British  forces,  meanwhile,  had  taken  virtual  possession  of  the 
Danish  town  of  Pensacola,  and  used  it  as  a  station  to  fit  out 
cpeditions  agiiiust  Mobile  and  rsew  Orleans.     Jo  this  place  onthcuuif 
ley  invit<Hl  their  savage  allies,  equipped  them  for  war,  and 
;tenipted  to  drill  them  in  military  organization.     The  commander 
so  offered  Lafitte,  the  so-called  pirate  of  Jiarataria  Bay,  a  captam's 
)mniission  and  liberal  grants  of  land  from  the  territory  to  be  con- 
uered,  together  with   the  less  substantial  boon  of  "  the  blessings  of 
18  British  Constitution,"  if  he  would  assist  with  his  fleet  in  the  cap- 
ire  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.^ 

With  new  levies  of  troops,  raised  principally  in  Tennessee  and 
entucky,  Jackson  marched  southward  to  meet  this  new  invasion. 
1  September  an  attack  on  Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile,  by  the  British, 
as  repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  one  ship  and  many  men. 
t  Pensacola  they  blew  up  and  abandoned  Fort  Barrancas  at  Jack- 
m's  approach  in  November,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  city.  The 
Bxt  month  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  made  vigorous  prep- 
-ations  to  defend  that  port,  which,  if  taken,  would  give  to  Great 
ritain  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
le  command  of  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.^ 

Jackson  was  not  in  the  least  appalled  at  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
mce  of  the  work  before  him.    Me  called  out  the  militia;  he   ,  ^ 

'  JarkMn  at 

jpealed  U)  the  free  negroes,  who  enlisted  in  considerable  j<<*wOr- 

iimbers ;  he  enrolled  the  convicts ;  he  accepted  the  services 

f  I^fitte  and  his  followers  ;  he  hurried  ('offoe  with  two  thousand  men 


• 


*  Latitte  wiis  not  strictly  a  pirate,  hut  a  nroiver  of  ^oodi*  captured  by  half  piratical 
iTHteers.  When  he  had  ohraine<l  froni  tin*  Bl-iti^h  coinniander  a  full  committal  in  hinck 
id  white,  he  sent  the  letters  to  (Jovcrnor  Clail)oriie.  and  offered  his  services  in  defending 
le  coast,  on  condition  of  an  act  of  oldivion  as  to  his  pa  i  offences.  A  council  of  military 
id  naval  officers  decided  that  the  letters  were  foij:cd,  nud  an  expedition  under  Commo- 
ire  Patterson  broke  up  his  e^tablislnnent. 

*  An  officer  in  the  expedition,  aftrr  d»'scrihinjy^  tlie  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  wrote: 
Whatever  nation,  therefore,  chances  to  y  os^ess  this  place,  ikjsscsscs  in  realitv  the  com- 
and  of  a  j;rcater  extent  of  eountry  than  is  included  within  the  boundary-line  of  the 
hole  United  States." — Gleig's  Cam/Hiiyns  ut  Washiwjtun  and  ytiv  Or/tans.     The  I^oudon 
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fri)ni  Mobile  to  New  Orleiiiis  ;  lie  iiispfcted  every  rood  of  ground 
about  the  city ;  lie  miide  iittreiiclinientH,  proclaimed  martial  law,  in- 
spired the  people  with  his  own  confidence,  and  animated  them  with 
his  own  enerjjy. 

The  British  had  captured  the  American  gunboat«  in  Ijake  Botgne, 
and  hinded  twenty-four  hundred  men  nine  miles  below  the  citv. 
With  about  two  thousand,  Jackson  went  down  to  meet  them.  Itwu 
kte  in  the  day  —  Decembtr  '2'i  —  when  In?  readied  his  enemy,  »nd 
the  Rttiick  was  made  after  dark.  The  aidiooner  Oari'limi,  lying  in  the 
Mississippi,  dischai^ed  a  hro.idside  which  enfiladed  the  British  lefl 
wing,  iind  this  was  tlie  signal  for  tiie  onset.  There  was  almost  ab- 
solute durkuess,  except  as  the  flashes  of  the  guns  lighted  up  one  and 


_  [it.her  part  of  the  field.     In  h  lit-  . 

tie  while  the  two  armies  became 
largely  intermingled,  ami.  as  a  partii:i[iant  wrote,  "  no  man  could  tell 
what  was  going  fiirwai-d  in  any  qunrter,  f.\;cept  where  he  himself 
chanced  immediately  to  stand."  .\fter  two  or  three  hours  of  fight- 
ing, the  Amcrieaiis  withdrew  to  their  fortifications  four  miles  from 
the  city.     Kiich  side  liad  lost  more  than  two  hundred  men.' 

Hardly  Wiis  this  action  over,  when  lifavy  re  enforcements  of  Britisli 
troops  arrived,  and  with  them  (Jericriils  Sir  I->lward  BaRenham  and 
Samuel  (iibhs,  Bakeiibam  was  a  brother-in-hiw  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, und  bad  won  distinction  in  the  I'eninsular  war.  He  found 
the  army  he  had  come  to  command  encamped  on  a  narrow  strip  "f 
low  and  level   land  ;  on  one  »ide  \\;\a  a  broad  river  where  it  had  no 

7Vj«.s  HiiiiijiiiK'Pil  Iliat  "  iimsi   Hciiic  incHriiiris  iirp   piirMiiiig  for  detnrhing  trora  the  d* 
'  Uuiiffiiiul  rL'iiurls  liy  liritisli  ullirer*  niailti  llKir  Ium  uht  five  bundrML 
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shipping,  on  the  other  a  morass ;  in  front  were  fortifications,  manned 
by  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength  ;  two  vessels  in  the  river  annoyed 
the  camp  day  and  night,  and  frequent  frost  and  i-ain  filled  up  the 
catalogue  of  miseries. 

Pukenham  brought  a  few  heavy  guns  across  the  Peninsula,  and 
with  hot  sliot  destroyed  one  vessel  and  drove  the  other  up  stream. 
After  a  costly  reconnoissance,  he  determined  upon  siege  operations, 
and  in  a  single  night  erected  bastions  of  hogshesids  of  sugar,  and 
mounted  thirty  guns.  On  the  inoniing  of  the  new  year  lire  was 
opened  upon  these  bastions  ;  9ugar  offered  sniidl  resistance  to  cannon- 
balls,  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  treacherous  rampart  crumbled 
away.  Jackson  had  used  cotton  bales,  which,  though  impenetrable  by 
shot,  were  knocked  out  of  place  and  set  on  fire.  But  they  answered  a 
temporary  purpose  till  he  could  construct  earthworks  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  rear. 

In  the  week  that  foll<3wed,  both  sides  were  reenforced.  The  British 
dug  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  and  dragged  boats  through  from  the 
lakes  to  send  a  force  against  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  On  Saturday,  January  7,  Pakenham  climbed  a  tall  pine  tree 
and  surveyed  the  American  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  Jackson, 
standing  on  a  high  building,  with  an  imperfect  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
WR8  watching  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  saw  making  lad- 
ders and  binding  up  sugar-cane  into  fascines. 

Pakenham  intended  to  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  before 
dawn  of  the  8th.  But  there  was  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  river  ; 
the  sun  rose ;  the  fog  began  to  roll  away,  and  he  impatiently  sent  up 
the  signal  rocket  and  ordered  his  men  forward  long  before  those  on 
the  west  side  were  readv.  The  Americans,  as  well  as  their  enem\\ 
understood  the  signal,  and  as  many  fire-arms  as  could  be  laid  across 
the  panipet  were  pointed  down  the  Peninsula,  while  a  thirty-two 
pounder  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  musket-balls.  The  enemy 
advanced  in  two  columns,  each  preceded  by  a  regiment  bearing 
laddei-s  and  fascines,  while  midway  between  were  placed  a  thousand 
Higl danders  ready  to  support  an  attack  on  both  wings  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  in  the  rear  was  a  strong  reserve.  Jackson's  men  were  un- 
erring with  the  rifle,  and  the  artillery  was  served  with  coolness  and 
precision.  When  the  thirty-two.  pounder  discharged  its  bushel  of 
nnisket-balls,  the  entire  van  of  one  column  melted  away.  Both  of 
the  pioneer  regiments  wavered,  and  there  was  no  means  of  crossing 
tlie  ditch  till  the  men  could  be  rallied  and  the  lines  re-formed.  In 
the  attempt  to  do  this  under  a  withering  fire,  Pakenham  was  killed. 
General  Gibbs  was  wounded  mortally,  General  Keene  seriously,  and 
Colonel  Dale  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Highland  regiment.     Three  offi- 
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cers  who  reached  the  breastwork  were  instantly  shot,  and  fell  into  the 
ditch  togetlier ;  of  three  othei*s  who  reached  it  at  another  point,  two 
were  riddled  as  they  mounted  it,  and  when  the  third  demanded  tiie 
swords  of  two  Americans  who  confronted  him,  he  was  smilingly  told 
to  look  behind  him.  Fie  turned,  and  found  that  the  men  he  sup- 
posed to  be  following  him  had  utterly  vanished  away.  In  twenty- 
live  minutes  the  action  was  over,  and  the  Hritisli  had  lost  seven 
hundred  killed,  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and  five  hundred  prison- 
ers, while  the  American  loss  was  but  seventeen.  The  force  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  ha<l  carrie<l  the  Americiin  works,  and  were 
pursuing  the  militia,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return.  The  British 
fleet,  ascending  the  river,  failed  to  pass  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  General 
Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  disheartened  at  the 
disasters  wliich  had  l)efallen  the  enterprise,  abandoned  it  and  n»- 
treated  to  his  shij)ping. 

So  brilliant  a  campaign,  with  tin*  successes  at  the  North,  under 
(ieneral  Brown,  would  certainly  have  given  a  mc»re  hopeful 
start  to  a  third  year  of  war,  had  the  war  been  continued. 
But  peace  was  concluded  at  (ilient  on  the  24th  of  December,  a  fort- 
night beforti  th(»  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  glory  of  the  battle  was 
tilt*  glory  of  the  skilful,  successful  defence  of  raw  militia  against 
the  best  veteran  troops  of  Kurope,  an<l  from  that  there  can  Ik*  no  de- 
traction. But  it  had  no  influence,  either  upon  continuing  the  war  or 
upon  eiuling  it. 

Two  inci<l(»nts,  occurring  toward  the  close  of  this  canifjaign,  illus- 
trated Jackson's  <l(\sj)otic  and  violcMit  temper  as  well  as  his  stem, 
though  often  nai  row,  sense  of  duty.  Both  became  formitlable  weap- 
ons in  th(*  hands  of  partisan  op])on(Mits  when,  in  later  yeai*s,  he  bcc;nue 
the  head  of  a  political  [)arty.  After  the  unoflicial  news  of  peace  had 
reached  New  Orleans,  and  when  the  oflicial  announcement 
of^ix  was  daily  expected,  si\  militiamen,  sentencHi  hy  coni-t-mar- 

tial  to  n(*  sjiot  for  (l(»s(»rtion,  tour  months  heloie,  were  ex- 
ecuted near  Mobile,  with  Jackson's  approbation.  These  men  —  one 
of  them  a  simple-minded,  conscientious  Baptist  preacher,  who  had  en- 
liste<l  that  he  might  be  near  a  son  of  sixt<'en  who  was  also  in  the 
annv — had  gone  home  after  the  expiration  of  their  three  months' 
service,  believing  that  to  be  the  fid  I  time  for  which  they  could  l>e 
legally  held.  ( )ne  of  them  — a  captain  —  was  not  even  guilty  of  this 
crime,  if  it  was  a  crime,  but  was  condemned  on  some  very  doubtful 
evidence  of  having  incit(Ml  others  to  desertion.  Three  months'  service 
ha<l  been  up  to  that  time  both  tln^  law  and  the  custom,  and  these 
men  were  clearly  ignorant  of  any  law  that  could  hold  them  longer, 
though  there  was  a  recent  six  months'  enlistment    act  of  Congress 
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under  which,  it  was  assumed,  they  had  been  enh'sted  on  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  question  involved  —  an  honest  mis- 
understanding of  the  terms  of  enlistment  —  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  which  Washington  settled  by  conciliatory 
measures.  But  Jarkson  was  not  Washington.  The  stern  sense  of 
justice  in  Jackson  was  not  mollified  by  mercy.  He  saw  only  dis- 
obe<lience  to  military  law,  and  was  unmoved  by  the  consideration 
that  the  war  wjus  probably  over,  and  that  the  service  would  not  be 
harmed  by  the  pardon  of  men  who  had  erred  through  ignorance. 
They  were  all  shot. 

In  New  Orleans  the  General  came  into  conflict  with  the  civil  au- 
thorities. The  citizens  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 
of  martial  law,  when  there  was  little  doubt  that  peace  had  theciTU 
been  con<lnded,  though  the  authoritative  announcement  had 
not  yet  been  received.  The  newspapers  were  forbidden  to  publish 
any  statement  upon  the  subject  until  authorized  to  do  so  by  orders 
from  headquarters.  French  citizens,  who  had  not  been  backward  in 
the  presence  of  real  danger,  sought  to  escape  military  service  when 
they  thought  it  no  longer  necessary,  hy  asking  the  pri  taction  of  the 
French  Consul.  lie,  and  all  who  had  taken  certificates  from  liini, 
were  onlennl  to  leave  the  town  sis  if  they  were  public  enemies.  A 
Mr.  Louaillier,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  protesting,  through  the  columns  of  a  newspajjer,  against 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  commanding  General.  Judge  Hall, 
who  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Louaillier's  favor,  was  also 
arrested  on  a  charge  ''of  abetting  and  exciting  mutiny,''  imprisoned, 
and  then  banished  beyond  the  city  limits.  He,  however,  was  of  a  no 
less  determined  temper  than  Jackson  himself  ;  when,  a  few  djiys  after, 
peace  was  officially  declared,  he  summoned  the  General  before  him 
for  contempt  of  court,  and  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars,  which  Jack- 
son Inid  the  good  sense  to  pay  without  resistance,  even  refusing  to 
avail  himself  of  some  popular  tumult  that  was  raised  on  his  behalf. 
The  country  learned  from  these  early  incidents  in  his  career  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  they  were  not  forgotten.  Four  years  afterward 
President  Monroe  thought  of  appointing  him  minister  to  Russia,  and 
asked  Mr.  Jefferson's  advice.  Jefferson's  answer  was  —  "'  Why,  good 
God  I  he  would  breed  you  a  quarrel  before  he  had  been  there  a 
month  ! "  1 

^  Diary,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  Memoirs  of  John  Qninry  Adams. 
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jovernment  should  see  fit  to  give  more  definite  intelligence.  In  the 
nean  while  both  parties  had  reason  enough  for  rejoicing :  one,  that  it 
^as  extricated  from  a  war  which  had  proved  to  be  as  unwise  and  as 
iseless  as  its  opponents  had  declared  at  the  outset  it  would  be  ;  the 
)ther,  that  their  wisdom  was  justified,  and  the  prophet's  reward  was 
;heirs;  and  both  were  glad  to  agree  to  disagree  no  longer.  The 
lews  from  Ghent  met  the  delegates  from  the  Hartford  Convention  at 
Washington.     It  was  not  a  time  to  present  their  report  of   ^^  ^ 

o  ^  1  1       A  Effect  upon 

jrievances,  and  they  made  no  sign.  It  was  thoroughly  Amer-  ^^^'j^^/^J"* 
can  to  seize  the  opportune  moment  to  silence  the  solemn 
ippeal  to  reason  by  an  appeal  to  the  national  love  of  humor  and  the 
national  love  of  forgetting  anything  serious.  Otis  and  his  companions 
were  advertised  by  the  Democrats  as  strayed  or  stolen,*  and  a  suit- 
able reward  offered  for  their  return  to  their  anxious  friends  in  Boston. 
rhe  men  who  coiUd  have  bravely  faced  a  gibbet,  trembled  and  fled 
before  a  joke. 

The  real  absurdity  of  the  situation,  nevertheless,  attaches  to  their 
opponents.  The  war  had  been  carried  on  upon  a  single  issue.  The 
Onlers  in  Council  had  been  revoked  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, JUid  Dearborn  and  Admiral  Warren  had  even  agreed  upon  a 
temporary  armistice  in  the  summer  of  1812,  which  the  Administration 
had  overruled  mainly  on  grounds  of  diplomatic  techiiicalitios.  This 
left  the  impressment  of  seamen  the  sole  cause  of  quarrel.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  in  Congress,  in  a  report  upon  the  war,  in 
January,  1813,  said  :  **  The  impressment  of  our  seamen  being  deserv- 
edly considered  a  principal  cause  of  the  war,  the  war  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  until  the  cause  was  removed,''  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council.  When,  earlv  the  same  year,  commissionei^s 
were  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  proposed  mediation  of  Rus- 
sia, if  England  should  accept  it,  Secretary  Monroe  said  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commissioners:  "  If  this  encroachment  [impressment]  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  provided  against,  the  United  States  have  ap- 
pealed to  arms  in  vain.     If  your  efforts  to  accomplish  it  should  fail, 

*  ADVERT18EJIEXT.  —  MissiXG.  —  Three  well-lookiiigr,  responsible  men,  who  appeared 
to  be  travflliii;;  towards  Washington,  ilisappeured  suddenly  from  (5adsby'»  Hotel  in  Balti- 
mor«  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of.  They  were  «>b8erved  to 
t»e  very  inelaiicholiek  on  hearing  the  ncwR  of  pcan'.  and  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say.  with 
threat  sigh,  "Poor  Caleb  Strong!"  [Federal  Governor  of  Massai-lm^etts.]  Tliey  took 
irith  them  their  saddlebags,  so  that  no  appreiiension  is  entertained  of  their  having  nny 
ioiention  to  make  away  with  themstdves.  Whoever  uill  give  any  information  to  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  of  the  fate  of  these  nnfortnnatc  and  tristful  gentlemen  by  letter  (po^t-paid) 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  humanity.  The  newspaj)errt,  particularly  tlie  Federal  newspapers. 
are  reipiested  to  publish  this  advertisement  in  a  conspicuous  phu'e.  and  send  in  their  bills 
to  the  Hartford  Convention.  —  P.  S.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  calleil  Titus  Oates  [Har- 
riion  Gray  Otis]  or  some  &uch  name.  —  National  Advocate ,  February,  1815. 
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.  .  .  .  you  will  return  home  immediately/'     It  was  next  proposed 
to  open  negotiatious  at  Gottenburg,  and  the  Secretary  wrote  again 

in  the  same  tone:  ^^This  degrading  practice  must  cease: 
toioanu-    our  flag  must  protect  the  crew,  or  the  United  States  cannot 

consider  themselves  an  independent  nation."  The  changed 
accent  of  the  ssime  voice,  a  few  months  later,  is  in  ludicrous  contnitit 
with  the  ejigle-scream  of  these  war-cries.  Kjirly  the  next  year  —  in 
Februarj'  —  Monroe  wrote  to  the  siinie  Commissioners  that  "  should 
]»eace  be  made  in  Europe,  as  the  pntctical  evil  of  whicli  we  complain 
in  regard  to  impressment  would  cease,  it  is  presumed  the  British  (iov- 
ernment  would  have  less  objection  to  a  stipulation  to  forbear  that 
practice  for  a  specified  t^rm,  than  it  wonld  have,  should  the  war  con- 
tinue. In  concluding  a  peace  ....  it  is  important  to  the  United 
States  to  obtain  such  a  stipulation."  The  mind  of  the  Secretary 
changed  like  the  ccdors  of  the  chameleon.  Three  months  later  lie 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners:  "You  may  concur  in  an  article  stipu- 
lating that  the  subject  of  impressment  ....  be  referred  to  separ- 
ate negotiation."  And  two  days  after  ordering  that  concession  the 
still  more  significant  instructions  were  sent,  to  *'  omit  any  stipula- 
tion on  the  subject  of  impressment,  if  found  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  terminate  it"  [the  war].  Thus,  '*the  principal  cause  of 
the  war,"  as  the  Democratic  Congressional  committee  declared  it 
to  be  in  1H13,  —  the  grievance  which  by  war  alone  could  be  set- 
tleil,  if  the  United  States,  as  Secretarv  Monroe  said  in  li^l4,  were 
to  •"•  consider  themselves  an  independent  nation,"  —  wiis  delibenitcly 
ab:indoned. 

Tli«^  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent*  implicitly,  in  the  letter 
Tti*-fnntv  '"^<l  '"  ^'**^  spirit,  obcycd  their  instructions.  In  the  roui*se 
'AUkitrut.  of  the  negotiations  with  the  English  Commissionei*s  they  de- 
clared that  "the  causes  of  the  war  having  disappeared  by  the  mari- 
time (deification  of  Europe,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  d«'sire  to  continue  it  in  (h»fence  of  abstract  principles  "  —  mean- 
ing by  abstract  principles  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  — 
'•  wiiich  have,  for  the  present,  ceased  to  have  any  practical  efTect." 
Accordingly,  in  the  treaty  then  and  there  made,  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment was  not  even  alluded  to.  The  cost  of  the  war  in  human 
life  was  thirty  thousand  men ;  in  money  expendeil,  and  represented  by 
a  national  debt,  one  hundred  million  dollars :  the  loss  in  public  and 
private  wealth,  in  the  paralysis  of  industry  and  prosperity,  was  be- 
\ond  anv  estimate.  In  the  official  volume  of  Treaties  and  Conven- 
iion*>,  published  by  the   United  States,  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  of 

'  'iht  Amoricaii  Comniitisioiierri  were:  Joliu  Quiiicy  Adnms,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry 
^.'i»),  Joiij&thai)  Ku8!H*n,  and  Albert  Gallatin. 
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jhent  is  indexed  as  **  Pence,  lioundary.  Slave-trade."  Peace  it  cer- 
ainly  secured  ;  the  question  of  l)oundarie8  was  left  to  be  furtlier  con- 
idered  by  commissioners  to  be  subsequently  appointed,  and  to  vex 
K)th  governments  for  another  thirty  years ;  on  the  abolition  of  the 
lave-trade,  by  an  empty  generality  it  was  agreed  that  "  both  the  con- 
nicling  parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desir- 
ible  an  object."  The  treaty  in  fact  was  not  so  good  as  that  con- 
luded  bv  Jiiy  iu  1794,  for  negotiating  which  he  was  burned  in  effigy 
n  the  streets  of  New  York  ;  nor  was  it  so  favorable  to  the  Unitetl 
'tates  as  that  sent  home  in  1806  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  which 
efferson  refused  to  submit  to  the  Senate.  It  concluded  peace,  and 
i  concluded  notliing  else. 

The  negotiations  were  prolonged  for  five  months.  Mr.  Adams  in 
is  diary  freciuently  alludes  to  the  insolent  and  supercilious  tone  as- 
timed  by  the  English  towards  the  American  Commissioners,  and  often 
pedicts,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussions,  that  they  could  hist 
ily  a  few  days  longer,  and  must  end  in  disagreement.  But  both 
iities  were  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  it  was  easy  to  agree  upon 
at  when  at  last  it  was  determined  that  all  questions  between  the 
^o  nations  should  be  left  essentiallv  where  thev  were  when  the  war 
gan.*  Six  months  afterwards,  however,  a  commercial  convention 
IS  entered  into,  which  j)rovi(led  for  rt»ciprocity  of  trade  between  the 
o  countries,  but  otherwise  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  repetition  of  the 
V  Treatv.  In  one  essential  ])articular,  however,  it  differed  from  the 
y  Treaty.  One  strong,  if  not  ti)e  strongest,  objection  urged  against 
it  treaty  was,  that  it  failed  to  settle  the  question  of  tiie  ])ayment  for 
.ves  who  had  escaj)ed  to  the  British  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
)w  Mr.  Monroe,  though  he  could  abandon  the  rights  of  Northern 
lors,  on  whose  behalf,  it  was  pretended,  the  war  was  begun,  did  not 
•get  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders.  *•'  The  negroes  taken  from 
B  Southern  States,'* — he  instructed  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent, — 
ihould  be  returned  to  their  owners,  or  paid  for  at  their  full  value.'* 
lis  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  and,  it  was  thought, 
cured.  The  English  commanders  of  vessels,  however,  wlien  the  ren- 
don  of  the  slaves  was  demanded,  would  onlv  return  those  who  had 
Jen  taken  prisoners,  refusing  to  surrender  those  who  had  sought  pro- 
ction  on  board  their  ships.  On  such  a  point  the  Government  was 
lyielding.  The  demand  was  insisted  upon  for  a  dozen  years  with 
ibending  pertinacitVi  till  at  length,  Russia  construing  the  treaty  in 
vor  of  the  United  States,  England  j)aid  about  twelve  hundred  thou- 

*  Mr.  C'lay  said,  in  a  eonferencc  of  tlio  American  Coniniissioners  iho  day  befon*  the  final 
lament,  that  "  Wo  shdiiM  make  a  damned  bad  Treaty,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
woald  wgn  ir  or  not."  —  Diary  in  the  Afemoirs  of  John  Qntnty  AdaniR. 
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sand  dollars  to  remiiiuTatc  th«*  slavt'lioklers.  principal  and  intere>t, 
for  their  loss  in  slaves. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  as  inconclusive  as  the  beginning  was  un- 
KfffTt.if  wise,  and  its  eonduet  inibeiile.  To  all  this  it  is  both  an 
thr  war.  inetficient  and  illogical  answer  that  nevertheless  out  of  so 
much  that  was  evil  there  came  some  gootl.  Whatever  there  was  of 
gootl.  it  had  Ikm^u  the  |M»lii  y  of  the  Fedendists  to  strive  for,  as  it  had 
l>een  the  policy  of  the  other  party  to  op|X)se,  through  the  sixteen 
years  of  the  administrations  of  Jeff«M*son  and  MadiMin.  The  two  pa^ 
ties  hatl  not  ch:in«:ed  places:  but  the  Fe<leral  party  —  partly  through 
their  own  n)i^mana«:iMni*nt,  partly  through  the  essential  unity  of  a 
-solitl  South/'  with  a  North<»rii  minoritv  —  w^s  overcome:  while 
the  Democratic  party  was  forced  by  the  progress  of  events,  and 
their  irresistible  pressure  —  the  war  among  tliem  —  first,  to  suc- 
•cumb  to.  anil  then  to  accept  and  maintain  as  their  own,  the  political 
ideas  and  ]>rinriples  they  had  so  long  resistt^l.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  Kevnlution  to  the  close  of  the  stvond  war  with  Eng- 
land, the  FiMh'rali>t«<  niaintaintMl  that  the  Tniteil  States*  to  be  r^ 
sjKM-rabJe  and  respected,  luust  be  a  strong  government,  literally  one 
and  indi\ i^ible,  not  merely  a  i onfcih*ration  of  thirteen  independent 
States  :  —  a  natiMn  free  from  tlu*  entanghMuent  of  European  politics, 
with  a  navy  -^trMiiir  (Miongh  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  to  protect  its 
tVireiirn  i«»mnu'ri-e,  and  defend  its  rights  u|>on  the  sea.  Great  levo- 
bitirms  lia\e  not  Imm'ii  oft**n  successful  without  a  second  atmggle; 
and  it  w;is.  |>«M*haps.  absnlutely  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a 
•^M.-iind  war  with  KnLrlanil.  not  merely  to  wipe  out  old  grudges,  but 
that  th»-  pf0j)le  nf  the  I'nited  States  shouM  l>e  brought  to  under- 
>tand  that  th»*ir  indt'|H.MideniO  was  not  achieveil  till  they  were  united 
^i<  «»ne  nati  "U. 

Ft  did  ni»t  linrt  Kn:;lantl  so  far  as  her  des{>erate  struggle  with 
N.ifHih'  .11  wa-  eiinrerned,  but  the  war,  nevertheless,  had  its  lesson  for 
lier  aK«»  :i>  well  a«^  f^r  her  op|M»nent.  Her  supremacy  as  a  naval 
|M>wer  w:i^  n.»  luiiixt-r  iinnuestioned.  Though  her  navy  was  the  largest 
in  the  \\i>rld.  >-li«*  .muM  bt»a>t  nn  ItiULTer  that  she  ruled  the  seas,  when 
a  \«»nnir  natii»n.  tli.it  three  vears  liet\»re  was  almost  without  anv  navv 
at  all.  cMiil,!  ineit  In-r  nn  e.pial  lirni>-.  ami  bt»at  her  in  bt»tter  seaman- 
>liip  :ind  in  the  l»erter  liixhtinL:  (jnalities  of  captains  and  men.  It 
\\a>-  a  lunniliiitinn  lo  ;\]\  KiiLrland,  —  not  to  be  ivjoice<l  in  on  that 
a«r«.iinl.  th'iii;]!  i\eii  in  thai  not  altt»ixetlier  unpleasing  to  the  un- 
regi-ncniif  mind.  —  :in<l  :i  tliiuL:  to  be  proud  of.  inasmuch  as  it  si»cured 
l(^  the  Initeil  SiMti-H  tli;it  lespcct  u lijcli  is  always  acconled  to  the 
^tronLT.  Ill'-  I>eiii'»r.it>-  exulted  tli:it  this  was  the  result  of  their 
WAV:  the  Kideralisi.^ wliile  nt»t  rtjnciant  to  remind  their  opponents 
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liat  they  foi*  years  had  done  their  be^t  to  make  that  impossible  of 
irhich  they  now  boasted  —  rejoiced  in  thiit  naval  prowess  the  possibil- 
ty  of  wliicU  they  had  never  doubted.  Tliough  iiu  acknowledgment 
Kas  asked  fur,  and  none  given,  that  tlie  visitation  of  American  ships 
md  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  were  national  outrages; 
uid  though  no  stipulation  wan  required,  nor  any  offered,  tliat  heiioe- 
'orth  they  should  cease  forever,  they  were  not  Hkely  to  occur  again, 
low  it  was  seen  witli  how  much  vigor  they  were  sure  to  be  resented. 


'I 

^ 
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Before  the  conntry  conhl  settle  down  into  absuiute  qnietude  there 
X'as  one  other  question  of  foreign  lioslilities  to  be  disposed  of,  which 
■ehtted,  in  some  degree,  to  the  hite  war.  Tho  [)ey  of  Algiers,  dissat- 
stied  with  the  meusni-c  of  tiie  usual  Iriliutc,  had  decliircd  war  iigainst 
he  I'nitwl  States,  and  renewed  lil.s  di-prcdatious  upon  Auier-  ,v:.r-iib 
can  commerce.  In  the  sj>ring  o(  Isb").  Decatur  w;i.s  sent  -^'""'■■ 
ritli  a  squadron  of  nine  vessels  ti.  llie  Mediterranean.  In  June  hc 
eU  in  with  an  Algerine  frigate  and  ii  brig  of  twenty-two  guns,  and 
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captured  botli  within  a  day  or  two  of  each  other.  A  few  days  after- 
ward his  whole  sijuadnm  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  and 
Decatur  demanded  tlie  immediate  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  This  was 
acceded  to,  and  the  negotiation  was  carried  on  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  his  own  ship.  Tlic  I)ey  begged  harii  that  there  might  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  tribute,  if  only  a  little  powder,  for  form's  sake ;  for  the 
humiliating  difference  paid  to  these  piratical  principalities,  he  well 
knew,  if  boUlly  broken  by  one  nation  would  no  longer  be  submitted 
to  by  the  rest.  ''If  you  insist  uj)on  receiving  powder  as  tribute," 
Decatur  replied  to  the  l)ey*s  demand,  **  you  must  expect  to  receive 
l:»alls  with  it,"  —  a  threat  to  do  that  which,  fourteen  years  before, 
Bainbridge  wished  might  be  done,  —  the  payment  of  tribute  from  the 
months  of  cannon.  The  threat  was  enough,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Algiers,  to  be  followed  by  others  with  Tunis  and  Trip- 
oli :  and  these  put  an  end  to  that  remarkable  submission  of  civilized 
nations  to  st^mi-barbarous  states,  which  had  existed  so  long  and  with 
so  little  reason. 

The  country  was  left  in  a  deplorable  financial  condition  sis  a  result 
•  r.n.iition  ^f  t^*^'  ^^'*^^'^  ii"d  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this  was  the 
lirst  work  (►f  the  Administration.  The  banks,  excepting 
tliosc  in  Boston,  had  susj)ended  s})ecie  payments;  the  paper 
currency  was  at  a  large  discount,  with  tlie  consequent  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  country  ;  foreign  commerce  had  l>een  almost 
suspended,  and  the  people  were  burdeniH.1  with  taxation.  A.  J.  Dal- 
las, the  Secretary  of  tln^  Treasury,  j)roposed  as  a  measure  of  relief 
for  the  universal  distnss,  that  a  new  national  bank  should  l>e  char- 
tered, with  a  lar^(»r  capital  and  enlarged  powei*s,  and  that  the  tariff 
ijMnriai  should  be  readjusted.  This  plan  was  adopted  ;  a  bank  was 
ni.»^urv-.  chartered  for  one  and  twenty  yeai*s,  with  a  capital  of 
><'>.'>,<)00,OoO,  a  [>ortion  of  thi»  stock  to  be  owned  by  the  Government, 
and  to  be  represented  in  th«^  management  by  five  government  direc- 
tors in  a  boanl  of  twentv-liv(».  I>v  the  tarilT  he  recommended,  the 
averag«*  duties  on  imports  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition,  and  were 
avowi'dlv  intended  as  an  enct)nragement  and  protection  to  American 
manufactures. 

This  ]Milicy  was  sustained  by  the  Democratic,  or  Southern,  jKirty, 
■  i.^ir-Miff  **'^*^  op]K)stnl  by  the  Federalists,  especially  of  New  Engliiud. 
■■■■■'*  It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  abstract  j>olitical  economy 
•ijat  (lividtMl  the  partitas,  as  one  of  sectional  interest.  The  capital  of 
N«"v  England  uas  investi'd  in  commerce,  and  she  deprecated  the 
;i'l««j>tion  of  a  ]>olicy  which  in  n'pulsing  articles  of  foreign  pnxluction 
wniild  mill  the  currying  trade  and  compel  those  eng;iged  in  it  to  find 
a  new  use  for  their  capital.     The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
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anxious  to  create  a  home  market  for  their  ^reat  staple,  cotton,  — 
against  wfaicb  tliere  was  a  discriminating  diitv  in  England,  —  and  to 
encoura^  the  domestic  manufacture  of  those  coarse  fabrics  indispen- 
sable in  a  cotton-growing  and  slave-holding  region,  wliioh  were  now 
imported  and  made  of  India  cotton.  The  queslioii  really  was  one  of 
slave  labor  against  free  labor,  though  it  was  wiupped  up  in  the  eu- 
phemism of  protec- 
tion to  American  H  ~  '  TJaj 
industry — the  free 
trade  party  being 
led  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  tariff 
party  by  John  C. 
Caliioun,  of  South 
Carolina.  So  im- 
mediate was  the  ef-  i 
feet  of  this  jKilicy, 
that  the  value  of  the 
imports  fell  off  the 
first  year  about 
thirty-two  per  cent, 
although  the  in- 
crease the  first  year 
of  peace,  —  by 
which  the  renewed 
prosperity    of     the 

country  was  measured,  —  had  bei'u  abont  nine  liniidrcd  (ler  cent. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  price  which  Northern  lonimerce  had 
to  pay,  that  cotton  might  have  a  wider  market  at  home  by  tlie  in- 
crease of  domestic  manufactures.  In  the  adjuatnicnt  of  ca]>- 
ital  and  trade  to  an  enforced  industrial  policy,  the  country  n>»  khk- 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  u  commercial  crisis  of  great 
severity,  and  a  paralysis  fell  upnn  the  Hourishiiig  seaports  of  New 
England,  from  Portsmouth  to  lx)ng  Isliind  Sound,  from  which  thpy 
never  recovered.  Newburyport,  Salem,  I'lyniouth,  New  London, 
Newport,  and  other  places  which  had  lucn  centres  of  an  imprjrtant 
and  lucrative  foreign  commerce,  sank  into  insigniliciince.  or,  if  they 
recovered  some  measure  of  prosperity,  acijuired  it  in  other  ways.  It 
is  true,  Manchester,  Lowell,  Lawrenre,  Fall  Hivor.  I'liwtucket,  \Va- 
terbury,  and  many  other  plaeci  became,  in  the  eonrse  of  years,  the 
seats  of  great  manufacturing  enterprise  and  weiiith,  but  they  owe 
their  existence  to  the  indomitable  energy  an<l  industry  of  a  people 
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which  no  legislative  interference  with  the  natural  laws  could  sup- 
press. 

The  ensuin;;^  Pn^sidential  contest  wsis  decided  by  the  result  of  the 
war.  Not  only  wsis  the  anti-war  party  annihilated,  but  power  re- 
Fbiiticai  mained  in  the  almost  undisputed  possession  of  that  faction 
power.  which  luid  taken  it  from  the  Federalists  sixteen  years  before, 

and  had  held  it  ever  since.  As  Madison  had  succeeded  Jefferson,  so 
it  was  determined  that  Monroe  should  succeed  Madison.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  I'nion  was  in  the  South,  and  the  South  was  Virginia. 
The  Nortlutrn  wing  of  the  party  was  strong  enough  as  an  ally  to 
make  it  all-powerful ;  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  assert  any  ascen- 
dency of  its  own.  It  would  have  made  a  Northern  man  President  if 
it  could,  and  its  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Daniel  I).  Tompkins 
of  New  York.  Tompkins  was  the  '-  war-Governor  "  of  that  j)eriod. 
By  his  energj',  executive  ability,  and  j)ei-sonal  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
he  had  done  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  the  Administration  itself, 
in  conducting  the  war  on  the  bordei-s  of  Canada.  His  qua lificat ions 
for  the  chief  magistracy  were  far  superior  to  those  of  Monroe,  who, 
though  an  amiable  man,  had  little  stn»ngth  of  character,  and  little  apti- 
tude for  aflfairs  of  moment :  was  m«)re  anxious  for  jK^i'sonal  popularity 
than  the  ind(»jjendence  and  dignity  of  his  administration  ;  tenacious 
upon  petty  questions  of  Presi<lential  etiquette,  which  he  was  more 
fitted  by  nature  to  control  than  affairs  of  state.  But  Monroe  was  a 
Virginian,  devoted  to  tlie  slavt»-power,  while  Tompkins,  the  war-Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  was  distpialitied  by  Northern  birth. 

Nominations  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency  were  at  that 
Kiiction  of  time  made  in  a  Congressional  caucus,  and,  —  as  under  the 
MoiinH'.  o(|ually  jM»rnici(>us  system  of  national  conventions  now  in  use, 
—  the  only  share  the  pi*oj)le  had  in  tilling  those  high  offices  was  in  go- 
ing through  the  formality  of  voting  for  the  choice  of  the  party  leaders. 
The  vote  in  the  Klertoral  College  for  Monroe  as  President,  and  for 
Tom])kins  as  Vice-pn»sident, —  for  the  Northern  Democrats  were  jjer- 
mitted  to  have  that  honorary,  but  otherwise  insignificant  and  i>ower- 
less  ortire,  —  was  one  luindn»d  and  eighty-three,  while  only  thirty-four 
wen*  given  to  the  op])osing  Fedi'ral  candiilate,  Kufus  King. 

The  tranquillity  of  Monroe's  administnttion  was  soon  seriously 
tlnvatened  bv  the  renewal  of  trouble  with  the  Southern  Indians  :  or, 
ratlier,  such  nn^asiires  were  taken  by  (ieneral  Jackson  in  dealing 
with  the  hostile  niovennmts  i)f  a  handful  of  sjivages,  that  grave  and 
Th.flr-tscin- ^^''l'"^^'""*'***'  apprclii'nsions  wcrc  felt  that  the  country  was 
inoieurtr.  ;j],o„t  to  lio  forced  into  a  war  with  Ijoth  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. The  origin  of  the  diHicnlty  was  twofold:  fii"st,  the  injustice 
which  has  alwavs  marked  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes  whose  lands 
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wei-e  coveted  by  the  whites;  and  secondly,  the  revival  of  the  old 
grievance,  that  Florida  was  a  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  The  treaty  made  at  Fort  Jackson  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  of  1814,  by  whicli  the  Creeks  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render a  large  j>ortion  of  their  territory  in  Oeoi^iii  iind  Alabama, 
was  repudiated  by  ninny  of  them.  They  resented  any  encioachinent 
upon  those  lands,  and  it  was  easy  to  kindle  that  resentment  into  open 
hostility.  Natumlly  they  made  common  cause  with  the  Seminoles  of 
Florida;  and  they,  ever  since  their 
expulsion  from  (ieoi^ia  in  the  co- 
lonial wars  of  the  previous  cen- 
tur\%  had  been  objects  of  hostility 
to  the  planters  of  tiiat  State.  The 
greed  of  land  and  the  greed  of 
slaves  combined  were  the  most  pow- 
erful incentives  to  an  Indian  war. 
The  Seniinoles  had  never  with- 
held a  welcome  to  the  ficorj 
negro  who  preferred  theii-  w 
freedom  to  the  lash  of  an  ov 
seer  on  a  cotton  or  rice  pliuitati' 
The  Georgians  could  never  furget 
tliat  the  grandchildren  of  their 
grandfathers'  fugitive   slaves  were  °""''  °-  '"'"''•'•••" 

roaming  about  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  mere  unproductive  capital, 
and  that  to  these  there  were  constant  additions  of  other  ignorant 
creatures  who  stupidly  abandoned  the  lovely  and  ainclioniting  in- 
tlueuces  of  the  Christianity  and  civilization  of  the  plantation,  for  life 
among  the  Serainoles.  The  American  Revolution  was  a  mockery, 
and  republicanism  a  snare,  if  this  state  of  things  was  to  continue. 
The  first  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  (ieorgians  thought, 
was  to  catch  all  these  runaway  negroes ;  and  the  Fedenil  Government 
only  needed  to  be  reminded  of  its  duty.  The  first  treaty  made  by 
the  Unite<l  States,  in  1790,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
was  one  with  the  Creeks  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  to  give 
the  form  of  l^ality  to  imy  steps  that  might  lie  taken  for  tlieir  recla- 
mation, it  was  assumed  that  the  Seminoles  were  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
though  not  a  man  of  that  tril)e  had  anything  to  do  With  the  nego- 
tiation. Hut  the  Government  of  the  United  States  haw  always  l>een 
remarkable  for  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  its  devices  to  accomplish 
its  ends  where  slavery  wa.s  concerned.  So  long  as  there  were  Semi- 
noles in  Florida,  and  so  long  an  Florida  beloii{;ed  to  Sjiiiin,  just  so 
Jong  would  the  negroes  of  Georgia  find  an  asylum  in  Florida  with 
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the  Seminoles.  If  at  any  time  it  should  be  desirable  to  declare  war 
against  these  Indians,  and  prudent  to  invade  the  Spanish  province 
in  pursuit  of  them,  what  could  be  more  convenient  than  to  have 
somewhere  about  the  Secretary  of  Stiite's  office  a  violated  Seminole 
treaty  ? 

A  war  with  the  Indians  of  Florida,  therefore,  was  always  literally 
and  emphatically  a  slave-hunt.  A  reclamation  for  fugitives  was 
always  repulsed  by  the  Seminoles  and  the  Spaniards,  and,  as  they 
could  be  redeemed  in  no  other  way,  (leorgia  was  always  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  war.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  for  other 
reasons,  that  Florida  should  become  a  part  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  paramount  reason  for  all  movements  against  either  the  Semi- 
noles or  Florida,  was  the  ch^termination  to  capture  negroes  who  had 
been  running  away,  for  several  generations,  and  to  deprive  others, 
who  might  escape  in  future,  of  a  place  of  refuge.  This  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  the  (ieorgia  slaveholders ;  the  point 
to  be  observed  is,  tln^  recognition,  almost  unquestioned,  of  the  assumj)- 
tion  that  tlu*  j)rotection  of  slavery  was  the  great  duty  of  the  Federal 
Ciov<»rnment,  and  that  it  was  never  to  b(?  {KMinitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  did  not  believe  this  to  be  its  chief  end  and  aim. 
In  1811  a  secret  act  was  passed,  authorizing;  the  seizure  of 
Ain.rim  Florida,  and  a  General  Mathews  of  (ieorgia  took  f>ossession 

of  Amelia  Island.  Spain  remonstrated,  and  Madison  dis- 
avowed the  act  of  Mathews,  and  recalled  him,  probably  because  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government  were  too  critical  at  that  mo- 
ment to  admit  of  any  other  course.  Hut  the  project  was  only  jwst- 
poned,  not  abandoned. 

Aft.er  the  departure  of  the  British  army,  in  1814,  Colonel  Xichols 
••  N.-irro  remained  in  Florida,  induced  to  do  so,  apparently,  from  sym- 
*"'"  j)athy  with  the  Indians.      He  built  a  fort  for  them  on  the 

Appalaehicola,  not  far  above  its  mouth,  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
Flori<la,  sup|)lying  it  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
On  his  return  to  Fiigland,  —  taking  with  him  some  of  the  chiefs  with 
whom  he  had  pretended  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  English 
(iovernnient,  but  without  the  slightest  authority,  —  he  left  the  fort 
ill  the  iiands  of  the  Seminoles.  From  their  possession  it  soon  passed 
into  lliat  of  the  ne<rro  refugees,  anil  for  a  vear  or  more  (ieneral  Ed- 
niiind  1*.  (iainei,  wlu>  was  in  eommaiul  on  that  frontier,  was  unwearied 
in  hi"^  i'oinplaints  to  the  (iovcanment  at  Washington  of  the  dangerous 
«  harartt-r  of  this  **  Ni'gro  Fort."  It  is  (piite  likely  that  the  complaint 
wari  wrjl  founded  ;  f(»r  sueh  a  ])Ost  outride  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
I  nih-d  States  was  so  convenient,  and  apparently  so  safe  a  refuge  for 
lui^itivf   slaves  as  to  be  a  serious  threat   to  the  quiet  possession  of 
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slave  property.  Gaines^s  complaints  were  listened  to  by  the  Admin- 
istrution,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  Geiiei-al  Jackson.  There 
was  no  doubt  on  his  part  as  to  what  should  be  done.  He  wrote  with 
entire  f ninkness  to  Gaines,  that  the  fort  ^^  ought  to  be  blown  up,  re- 
gardless of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,"  —  in  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  power,  —  and  ""  the  stolen  negroes  and  proj^erty  returned  to 
their  rightful  owners." 

This  was  the  real  reason  for  an  advance  upon  the  fort  by  a  de* 
tachment  under  Colonel  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  in  July,  1816.  The  pre- 
text was,  that  a  fleet  of  boats,  then  coming  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans  with  8upi)lie8  for  the  American  Fort  Scott,  might  be  inter- 
rupted in  its  progress.  Clinch's  advance,  with  an  evidently  hostile 
purpose,  would,  of  course,  provoke  such  an  interruption,  wliether  it 
had  been  previously  intended  or  not.  A  boat's  crew  was  fired  upon 
as  tiie  fleet  approached. 

The  gunboats,  under  Sailing-master  Loomis,  tlicn  warped  up  stream 
and  made  an  attack.  It  did  not  last  long.  A  red-hot  sliot  from  the 
fleet  entered  the  magazine  of  the  fort,  where  were  stored  nearly  eight 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  The  explosion  that  instantly  fol- 
lowed laid  the  fort  in  ruins,  killed  immediately  two  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  three  hundred  and  tliirty-four  inmates  ,  —  negroes  and 
Indians,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  of  the  sixty-four  left  alive, 
all  were  so  grievously  w^ounded  that  most  of  them  soon  died.  Ot  tlie 
few  survivors,  an  Indian  chief,  and  Ciar(;on  the  negro  commander, 
were  given  to  some  friendly  Seminoles  in  Clincirs  detachment,  to  be 
put  to  death  after  the  Indian  manner.  This  was  in  retaliation  of  the 
death  by  torture  of  one  of  Loomis's  men,  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner a  few  days  before. 

Neither  Seminoles  nor  negroe^s  needed  other  warning  or  otiier  in- 
centive to  the  most  desperate  hostility  than  this  signal  chastisement. 
A  year  passed,  however,  before  Gaines  found  another  pretext  for 
attack.  Now  and  then  settlers  were  murdered  and  settlem(»nts  robbed 
by  the  Indians;  but,  said  King  Hatchy,  ''wJiile  one  American  has 
been  justly  killed,  while  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle,  more  than  four 
Indians  have  been  murdered,  while  hunting,  by  these  lawless  free- 
booters." He  probably  spoke  the  truth.  Gaines  accused  him  of  re- 
ceiving "  a  great  many  of  my  black  people  among  you."  *'  I  harbor 
no  negroes,"  answered  the  King;  and,  he  added,  '"  I  shall  use  force 
to  st-op  any  armed  Americans  from  passing  my  lands  or  my  towns." 

At  Fowltown,  on  Flint  River,  the  Indians  erected  the  war- pole,  and 
Janced  the  war-dance  around  it.     Thvi  chief  warned  Colonel   K.,witow,i 
Fwiggs,  in  command  at  Fort  Scott,  not  to  cross  the  Flint  ♦*•'**«»>•'•* 
liver.     "  That  land  is  mine."  he  said.     "  I  am  directed  by  the  pow- 
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era  above  and  ttie  powers  below  to  protect  it.  1  Hhall  do  so."  Gainei 
arrived. at  Fort  Scott  witb  a  re  enforcement  of  regular  troops,  and 
Runiinoni'<l  tlie  chief  befora  him.  lie  refused  to  obey.  Twiggi 
marched  npon  the  town,  and  killed  some  of  the  people.  Oainea, 
soon  after,  biuned  the  village  to  the  ground. 

For  this  act  there  onme  swift  vengeance.  A  few  days  later  tb« 
Seininoles  liiy  in  ambiisli  on  the  river  near  Fort  Scott,  surprised  > 
passing  boat  conttiining  forty  soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Scott,  beside* 
some  women  and  children,  and —  except  four  of  the  men.  who  swam 


to  the  opposite  Imnk.  and  ■me  of  the  women,  who  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner l\v  ii  chief  —  killed  them  all. 

Affairs  were  now  ripe  for  the  ii|i|ioiiilniont  of  Jackson  to  bring  this 
border  war  to  a  (inclusion.  Not  t  liat  there  was  any  want  of  soldierly 
ability  in  (iaines,  n()r  any  la<'k  of  earn<'striess  in  driving  Indians  froio 
the  lands  tliey  elainied  as  their  own,  or  in  running  down  the  slaves 
who  liaii  esraprd  from  their  niitsti-rs.  But  he  was  ordered  upon 
anolhi-r  sevvici-. 

Amelia  Ishnid,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  on  the  coast  of 
Anioiio  Kloriila,  had  long  been  the   resort  of  lawless  men,  whence 

i-Lnnu.  (Tfiodn  were  smuggled  to  the  miiinland.  where  fugitive  slaves 

were  supposed  to  liiid  a  refuge,  and  slaves  imported  from  Africa  were 
landed.    As  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  prohibited  by  law^,  its  exist- 
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•lice  —  if  it  did  exist  to  any  extent  —  on  Ameliii  Island  was  a  spe- 
■ious  ground  of  complaint  against  its  people.  But  it  was  only  a 
hollow  pretence  of  national  virtne  :  for  negroes  were  imported  from 
Africa  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tliousand  a  year  long  after  t 
that  trade  waa  declared  illegal ;  no  serious  effort  was  ever  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  Southern  members 
of  Congress  openly  defied  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  law.  If  the 
island,  therpfore,  was  of  any  essential  aid  to  that  traffic,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  would  have  insisted  that  it  be  let  alone.  There  were 
other  and  more  imperative  reasons  for  its  seizure. 

It  was  probable  that  Florida  might  soon  be  transferred  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States,  provided  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence, 


whii'li  was  rapidly  stripping  Spain  of  all  her  American  possessions, 
ihould  leave  her  Florida  to  transfer.  It  was  for  the  interest,  there- 
fore, of  the  United  States  to  permit  no  outrages  but  her  own  to  be 
visited  npon  Florida.  The  South  American  revolutions  had  attracted 
thither  European  adventurere  of  various  nationalitii-s.  and  some  of 
them  at  length,  when  the  revolutionary  business  was  dull  in  other 
places,  found  their  way  to  Amelia  Island.  Some  of  them  bore  South 
American  and  Mexican  commissions,  and.  with  that  island  as  a  ful- 
crum, Florida  was  to  be  shot,  as  a  star  nf  lesser  maijnitnde,  into  the 
constellation  of  new  republics.  Sir  Grc^nr  McGregor,  a  Scotchman, 
whose  lieutenant  was  om-  Wooilbine.  an  Kiiglish  oflii'cr,  ileclared  that 
he  meant  to  hand  over  the  province,  when  its  inde|M'ndi'ncc  should 
be  achieved,  to  the  United  States.  Nol)ody  seems  to  have  believed 
him  ;  but  his  intentions  were  nf  small  ennseipicnce,  for  he  was  driven 
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off  by  an  Englishman  named  Hubbard.  But  next  came  a  Commodore 
Aury,  an  associate  of  McGregor,  and  he  drove  off  Hubbard.  The 
Administration  at  Washington  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere;  for 
these  adventurers  were  too  strong  for  the  Spanish  authorities  of 
Florida  to  cope  with,  and  if  the  province  was  to  be  acquired  by 
treaty,  its  safety  must  be  insured  against  the  designs  of  the  Soatb 
American  revolutionists.  To  aid  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  Gaines 
was  sent  to  the  coast,  though,  before  he  arrived,  Aurj'  had  surren- 
dered to  Commcxlore  Henley. 

A  few  days  before  Jackson  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  | 
War,  Calhoun,  to  take  command  of  the  expedition  a^minst 
opinionHon  the  oemiiiolos,  the  General  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the 
President,  in  which  he  plainly  set  forth  the  plan  which  lie 
thought  should  be  adopted  in  conducting  the  campaign.  The  letter 
was  written  as  a  commentary  upon  the  orders  sent  to  Giunes,— 
which  Jackson  had  read,  —  authorizing  him  to  cross  the  frontier  in 
pui-suit  of  the  Iiulians,  *'  but  to  halt  and  report  to  the  department  in 
case  the  ln<lians  should  shelter  themselves  under  a  Spanish  fort/' 
*"  Permit  uw  to  sugg(»st,"  wrott*  Jackson,  '•  the  catastrophe  that  might 
arise  by  (ieneral  (iaines's  compliance  with  the  last  clause  of  your 
order."  Should  Gaines,  he  said,  defeat  the  Indians,  and  they  should 
take  refuge  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola  or  St.  Augustine,  and  he 
should  then  halt  there  for  further  orders  from  Washington,  the  dis- 
contented militia  would  desert  him,  leaving  him  only^  the  regulars 
with  which  to  defend  his  position.  Then  the  Indians,  reen forced  by 
the  Spaniards,  perhaps  by  Woodbine's  partisans,  or  by  Aury,  with  a 
force  from  Anu^lia  Island,  might  attack  (laines,  and  the  result  would 
be  probably  **  def<*at  and  massacre.' 

To  guard  against  this  possible  catastrophe  consequent  upon  ct^rtain 
improbable  contingtMicies,  —  that  is,  the  desertion  of  the  militia,  and 
Gaines's  neglect  to  retreat,  as  an  act  of  common  prudence,  when  thus 
abandoned  ;   the  renewal  of  hostilities  bv  the  beaten  Indians  ;  the  in- 
itiation  of  war  with  the  rnitcd  Stat(»s  by  the  Spaniards  ;  an  alliance 
with  Woodbint*  or  Aury,  who  had  invaded  Florida  that  they  might 
wrest  it  from  Spain,  —  to  gnanl  against  the  *'  defeat  and   massacre'' 
which  wjis  to  follow  this  concatenation  of  events,  Jackson  declared 
that  **  the  arms  of  the   United  States  must  be  carried  to  any  point 
within  the  limits  of  Kast  Flori<la  where  an  enemy  is  permitted  and 
protectc<l."     This  would  be  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  young 
general  to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  perhaps  with  other 
powers,   without    waiting   for   consultation    with  the  Government  at 
Washington,  without  authority  from  the  President,  without  regard  to 
that  ]>rovision  of  tin*  Constitution  which  restricts  the  right  to  declare 
war  to  (\Migress  alone. 
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The  great  soldier  was  always  more  frank  than  clear-headed.  All 
EsLst  Florida,  he  said,  ought  to  be  seized  simultaneously  with  the 
seizure  of  Amelia  Island,  —  forgetting,  or,  if  not  forgetting,  indiffei- 
ent  to  the  fact  that  Amelia  Island  was  to  be  taken,  not  because  it  was 
ft  part  of  East  Florida,  but  because  the  authorities  of  that  province 
were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  island  against  the  revolutionary 
adventurers,  who  were  to  be  driven  out  of  it  by  a  friendly  force, 
partly  that  it  might  be  restored  to  Spain.  But  he  was  clear  enough 
as  to  his  own  motives,  declaring  that  the  province  should  be  *'  held 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  outrages  of  Spain  upon  the  property  of  our 
citizens.''  And  those  outrages  were  —  what?  Solely  that  the  fugi- 
tive slaves  of  Georgia  were  free  when  they  crossed  the  border-line  of 
Florida.  He  was  clear,  also,  in  this:  that  this  act  of  war  against  Spain 
miglit  involve  us  in  "  a  war  with  Great  Britain  or  some  of  the  Con- 
tioental  powers  combined  with  Spain."  His  mothod  of  avoiding  this 
difficulty  was  perfectly  characteristic.  "  This  [the  sei/Aire  of  Florida] 
can  be  done  without  implicating  the  Government.  Let  it  be  signified 
to  me,  through  any  channel  (say  Mr.  J.  Rhea),  that  the  possession 
of  the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  Ignited  States,  and  in  sixty 
days  it  will  be  accomplished.''  If,  in  other  words,  the  Government 
wished  to  outrage  and  rob  Spain,  but  wanted  courage  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  with  its  probable  consequences,  he,  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  was  not  respousil)le  to  other  governments,  was  ready  to  help  his 
own  to  commit  an  act  of  war  without  incurring  the  penalty,  if  the 
Government  would  only  give  him  a  private  hint. 

In  this  letter  is  the  plan,  baldly  and  frankly  laid  down,  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Seminoles.  When  the  order  to  assume 
command  reached  him,  regardless  of  the  direction  to  call  upon  paign  in 
the  militia  of  the  border  States  through  their  governors,  he 
raised  a  volunteer  force  among  his  old  companions  in  arms  in  Tennes- 
see, who  would  follow  him  anywhere.  With  these  and  the  troops  left 
by  Gaines,  he  marched  into  Florida.  On  the  site  of  the  Negro  Fort  he 
built  and  garrisoned  another,  which  he  called  Fort  Gadsden.  From 
that  point  he  advanced  towards  the  Bay  of  St.  Marks,  almost  with- 
out resistance,  and  easily  dispersing  the  few  Seminoles  who  ventured 
to  impede  his  progress.  The  Spanish  Governor  of  the  fort  at  St. 
Marks  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  defence,  and  Jackson,  on  the 
plea  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  harbored  there,  marched  in  on  the 
7th  of  April,  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  raised  the  American 
in  its  place.  An  American  armed  vessel  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a 
iay  or  two  before,  and,  by  displaying  English  colors,  had  enticed 
on  lx)ard  two  well-known  Seminole  chiefs,  the  proj)het  Francis,  and 
Himollemico,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  leader  in  the  mas- 
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sitcru  of  Ciiiitiiin  Kt-uttV  |«irlv  on   tlin   AiiiKthiliieoln,     Tiiev  wfiv 
biridglit  (III  .slioiv.  ami  iiiiini'diiitclv  liaiigfd  \>y  Jtu-ksmi'ti  onlfi's. 

Afli-r  two  III-  tlirci-  iliivs'  dcliiy  tin-  iiisiivli  wuk  i'l-siiiiu'i).  »  I'trnni' 
(;iirris(iii  Ix-iii^  k'ft  iit  Si.  Minks.  Tin-  iiilriiiinii  wiiM  to  siirprisp  mA 
.l.'stiov  tl»;  rlii.-f  Itilly  llnw-l.^s  aii.i  liis  haixl  lit  tin-  Indian  tomi 
Siiwainifi',  11  |ihiiv  of  n-sori  for  iirj^ro  infiif^'t's,  Tlie  town  \\-,i»  a  liiiii- 
<lr.-.l  inil.^s  .listi.nU  and  Jii.-kson  wa«  tm.  iati'.  Warninj:  of  ln>.  n.ii^ 
ill};  liad  lieoii  ii'Ofivcd  iinm  St.  Marks :  tin:  wdiiifii  ami  tliililit-n  liml 


lH'<-n   st'ni    t<i   a   ptai'o  of  siif>-l>  ii<'i'o:^>  tijc  rtvci'.  ami  iIr-  incti.  iifter 

At  St.  Marlis  .IiK-lisun  liiid  tiikni  ]niM.Tu-i'.  ii>  li.'  was  about  lonuunit 
Ills  liorsi'  to  i-si'ii[ii-.  on<-  Al<'\audi'r  .Xrlinllinul.  a  Sioteliiiiau 
mKIU-.   and  iin    Imlhui   tra.li-r.      II.'  lia.j  ii  dr|.*'t   of  p««Is  uoar  S.i- 
""■■  waim.'.'.  uii-l  ]]:<d  writt.'M  liis  -on   to  ivniovu  tln-ni  t..  a  pliu'e 

of  saf,-l\.  V.y  this  nl.'llll^  lln-  lndiiiM>  ».-i-..  wam.-,l  of  the-  advanir 
of  til.'  .Xiii.'n.'iin-^.  .Iii.-k>..ii  .'lio-..'  lo  look  upon  tliis  man  as  an  i-iu^my. 
and  III'  vMi-"  lM'|>t  iti  rKhiiiK'iiicui  ill!  ilii'  aiiiiy,  iin  its  i-ctnni  niaivli, 
iva.'li.'d  St.  Maik-=.  At  SinMuinr.',  an  KniilNlmiiiii.  Hol.ert  C.  Am- 
Wi-U-r.  :.n  .'Ilii'iT  ol  thu  lliitisli  iirrny  ^^lli>  iiiid  lir*-n  si]s]>,-n.]eil 
from  ■liil\   I'"!-  ;i  \'Mf  li-r  L-Ihl:  I'li^MLT^'d   in  ii  'liii'l.  MiimliTod  into  tlie 

.Mini.,  im'.  h.iiim'i.'  i'.iii   111.'  In.lLoi-.  1  «:i-.  al>o  d.-laim-d  as  a  j.ris- 

on,.,-.  ()m  I,N  :i,ii\:il  :il  Si  Mun,...  .l:i.U-...ii  .,i-.W.-,11h>!Ii  nieu  to  1)6 
lii,-a  \n   1,  .Miul   i.i:iiliia.  n^,-i-  wlii.-li  liailu-s  prtsidttl. 
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Both  were  found  guilty.  Arbuthnot  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
and  Ambrister  to  be  shot.  The  verdict  in  Ambrister's  case,  how- 
ever, was  reconsidered  by  the  court,  and  a  sentence  for  the  infliction 
of  fifty  lashes  and  a  year's  imprisonment  substituted  for  that  of  death. 
Jackson  preferred  the  first  sentence;  or,  rather,  he  chose  to  Their execu- 
reject  the  final  decision  of  the  court,  and  the  man  was  shot  **°°- 
by  his  orders.  He  approved  the  finding  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot, 
and  he  was  immediately  hanged.^ 

Neither  in  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws  of  war,  the  law  of  neces- 
sity, nor  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  there  any  justification 
for  these  executions.  There  was  hardly  even  the  respectability  of 
a  "  Lynch  "  court  attjiched  to  the  court  martial  ;  for  that  wild  form 
of  justice  sometimes  has  the  excuse  of  the  absence  of  any  other  law 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  or  the  aroused  indignation  of  a  com- 
munity refuses  to  restrain  itself  and  await  the  slower  process  of  law. 
No  sucli  plea  could  be  made  in  these  cases.  Neither  Arbuthnot  nor 
Ambrister  was  a  dangerous  criminal,  if  they  were  criminals  at  all. 
The  offence  of  the  latter  was  that  in  an  idle  mood  he  had  come  to 
Florida  from  New  Providence,  —  his  uncle  was  the  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas,  —  and  in  the  mere  love  of  adventure  had  joined  the  In- 
dians, whose  wrongs  aroused  his  sympathy.  Taken  in  arms  against 
the  United  States,  though  not  within  her  territory,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  and  the  rights  as  well  as  the  penalties  of  that  con- 
dition were  his.  Arbuthnot's  cast*  was  far  stronger  even  than  this. 
He  was  not  a  soldier,  but  a  peaceful  trader.  His  sympathies  also 
were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  Indians ;  but,  whatever  influence  he 
had  gained  over  them  was  exercised  always  to  restrain  them  from 
going  to  war.  There  was  no  evidence  produced  before  the  court  to 
show  that  he  had  urged  them  to  hostilities  that  was  not  either  clearly 
false,  —  as  the  testimony  of  unscrupulous  rivals  in  trade,  —  or  abso- 
lutely inconclusive  ;  and  the  proof  was  abundant  and  irrefragable  of 
his  earnest  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace.  But  Jackson's  mind  was 
incapable  of  weighing  evidence,  and  with  him  headlong  credulity 
and  headstrong  passion  usurped  the  s(»at  of  judgment. 

*  JackHOu,  who  coald  shoot  or  hanj^  prisoners  of  war  without  lej^anl  to  th«.'  hiw  of 
nations,  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  the  hiws  of  huiii:inily,  wIhmi  a  nep:n>  was  taken  at 
Snwannee,  whose  acts  were  those  (»f  an  open  and  diui;;orous  oiieniy,  e<»ul(l  only  see  in  him 
the  chatttrl  personal  who  had  run  away.  The  G<MU'ral  took  to  himself  ^^reat  credit  fur  hav- 
ing restored  to  a  lady  in  (ieorj^ia  her  fugitive  slave,  whom,  as  nn  aid*-  military  leader,  he 
wonld  have  hanjred  without  ceremony  had  the  nejrro  Imm-u  either  a  wliife  man  or  an  Indian. 
That  heroic  impetuosity  of  character,  that  exalted  sense  of  duty,  which  his  worshippers 
delijrht  in  believing  so  completely  governed  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  at  this  time  hid  from 
bU  sight  so  momentous  a  possibility  as  involvin*^  nation-i  in  war;  but  these  ;;reat  «|ual- 
itieij  which,  it  is  declared,  always  distinjruished  him,  always  palliated  his  errors  of  Jud;:- 
meut  or  of  passion,  were  under  the  calmest  and  mo>t  complete  control  in  the  mollifyin 
presence  of  a  thousand-dollar  negro. 
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Jackson  liad  reached  Fort  Gadsden,  on  his  return  march,  when  a 
protest  against  this  invasion  of  Spanish  territory  was  sent  him  by  the 
t»ei«ure  of  Ciovenior  of  Pensaeola.  He  turned  back  on  the  instant,  oo- 
pennacou.  cupicd  Pcusacola,  and  then  took,  with  slight  resistance,  the 
fort  of  Carries  de  Barrancas,  to  which  the  Governor  had  fled.  He 
regretted  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  had  not  stormed 
the  fortress,  taken  the  Governor,  and  hanged  him,  for  an  alleged 
atrocity  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  Indians.^ 

The  execution  of  tlie  Englishmen,  the  act  of  war  against  Spain  by 
the  invasion  of  Florida,  the  building  of  a  fort  within  her  boundaries, 
and  the  occupation  of  her  own  forts,  were  all  subjects  of  warm  and 
protracted  debates  in  Congress.  Jackson's  defence  was,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  given  to  him  full  power  to  conduct  the  campaign 
as  should  seem  best  to  hinis(4f.  Spain,  he  said,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
that  article  of  the  treatv  bv  which  she  was  bound  to  restrain  the 
Indians  within  Inn-  borders  from  hostilities  against  the  United  States; 
and  assuming  to  liiniself  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  treaty  had  been 
violated,  and  what  should  be  the  remedv  in  case  it  had,  he  deter- 
mined  that  the  j>nnishment  of  the  Seminoles  should  be  used  as  an 
occasi(m  for  outraging  Spain,  though  that  act,  if  resented,  might 
brinir  on  war  not  onlv  with  her  but  with  one  or  more  of  her  Euro- 
pean  allies.  The  obvious  and  unanswerable  reply  was  —  that  it  was 
for  the  (iovernment,  not  a  geiu»ral  in  the  field,  to  decide  whether  a 
friendlv  power  had  disregarded  a  treaty  ;  that  the  sovereign  prerog- 
ative of  dt»ci<ling  upon  war  or  peace  I'ouhl  not  be  usurped  either  by 
the  President  or  the  Stn  letary  of  War,  nmch  less  by  a  major-general 
of  the  arniv  ;  that  t lit*  assumption  of  these  rights,  and  the  arbitrary 
hanging  and  shooting  of  prisoners,  were  acts  of  military  despotism  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  a  free  people  un<ler  a  constitutional  government 
Partisan  feeling,  nevertheless,  was  strong  enough  to  permit  Jackson 
to  escape  even  a  Congressional  rebuke. 

Hut  it  was  not  till  thirtv-live  vears  afterward  that  Jackson's  real 
d«ftMice  was  math*  known  in  an  **  Exj)osition  "  written  by 
••K\|Mwl  hiui,  and  published  after  his  death/-^  The  letter  to  Monroe 
—  the  substance  of  which  we  have  given  —  and  an  answer 
to  whieh  Jackson  deel.irt^d  he  received,  he  fell  back  upon  as  the  real 
justilication  of  his  conduct.  As  in  that  letter  he  liad  stated,  in  the 
most  unei|uivocal  terujs,  what  he  believed  should  In?  the  conduct  of  a 
camiKiign  again>t  the  Seminoles,  so  now  he  niaintaineil  that  the  Ad- 
ministration knew  prt'iisi'ly  what  he  wouhl  do  when  it  gave  him  com- 
mand ;   antl   that  in  the  absence  i«f  an  answer,  he  had  the  right  to  as- 

*   Soe  K'ttrr  u»  li.  W.  r.»mj'U',l,  in  Tartvn:*  Z.»>r  or'AHtlrewJarLton,  vol.  ii. 
-  In  /'hirfi,  Y'ii's  IN  :.'.(   l':,:tii  St.ius  Sthiitt,  h\  Thomas  H.  Bentoii,  toI.  L 
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oie  that  silence  waa  an  implied  assent  to  all  tliat  be  proposed  to 
.  But  lie  was  not  left  even  to  draw  an  inference.  "  Let  it  lie 
:nified  to  me,"  he  had  written,  "through  any  channel  (say  Mr.  J. 
lea^,  that  the  [Xw- 
iMon  of  the  Flori- 
a  wonid  be  desira- 
s  to  the  United 
»tea,  and  in  eixty 
ya  it  will  be  ac- 
nplished."  And 
r.  Rhea, — a  mem- 
r  of  Congress 
nil  Tennessee,  — 
ckaon  avot-a,  did 
ite  him  "  a  con- 
lential  letter," 
i,  by  direction  i>f 
i  President,  as- 
■ed  him  that  "  lie 
le  President]  a]>- 
n'e<l  of  his  sng- 
ttions." 

If  this  were  true, 
in  it  was  Monroe 
lo  was  responsi- 
I  for  the  outrage- 
I  violation  of  the 

nstitution  perpetrated  by  Jackson,  for  his  contempt  of  the  faitli  of 
aties,  his  disregard  of  the  diingci'S  of  forei^i  M'ai-s,  his 
entlesB  cruelty  which  trampled  all  law  under  foot.     Ihit  tionoii*- 
fortunately  the  letter  conid  not  he  produced.     Rhea  de- 
red  that  he  had  written  it ;  another  iiei-son  averred  that  he  had 
id  it ;  but  it  had  been  destroyed,  Jackson  says,  at  the  President's 
juest,  in  the  spring  of  1K19,  lest  "it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
lee  who  would  malie  an  impi'oper  use  of  it."     The  gentle  and  com- 
ant  General,  though  at  that  tnoment  his  conduct  was  under  debate 
the  United  States  Senate  and  before  the  whole  country,  though  it 
8  a  question  whether  his  utter  ruin  and  nttcr  dishonor  weiv  nut 
pending,  meekly  bunit  the  letter  whicli  was  his  complete  justiHcii- 

D. 

The  account  which  others  gave  of  this  convspondence  is  not  less 
n&rkable.  Monroe  acknowledged  that  he  hud  received  the  (ien- 
J'a  letter,  but  that,  being  ill,  he  gave  it  to  Calliouu,  who  ivad  and 
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returned  it,  remarking  that  it  was  confidential,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent niiifit  answer  it.  The  President  declares  that  he  did  not  answer, 
tliat  he  even  forgot  its  existence,  and  did  not  read  it  till  long  after- 
ward. The  question  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  one  of  veracity,  or 
accuracy  of  memory,  between  Monroe  on  one  side,  and  Jackson,  with 
his  two  friends,  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  President  forgot ;  j>er- 
haps  he  lied.  He  was  not  a  very  strong  or  a  very  wise  man  ;  hut  he 
wjis  a  weaker  man  than  he  has  ever  l>een  accused  of  being,  if,  know- 
ing Andrew  Jackson  as  he  must  have  known  him,  he  threw  aside 
and  forgot  a  letter  which  his  Secretary  of  State  had  read,  and  said 
was  confidential,  and  "  he  must  answer." 

But  whether  Jackson's  letter  was  answered  or  not,  it  was  quite 
sutiicient  for  his  purpose  that  it  should  not  be  answered.  When 
Calhoun  read  the  bold  proposition  of  this  man  to  seize  Florida  on 
his  own  resiK>nsibility,  if  the  Administration  feared  to  have  it  done 
bv  their  orders,  he  could  hardlv  have  failed  to  know  what  was  about 
to  happen  unless  hindered  by  prompt  and  energetic  interference. 
But  he  did  nothing  ;  the  President  did  nothing :  and  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  this  was  hardly  less  than  if  they  had  approved  Ji- 
rei*tlv  of  all  thev  knew  Jackson  would  certainlv  do. 

In  this  entanglement  of  assertion  and  contradiction,  the  trutii  will 
pmbubly  never  Ik»  known.  Either  Jackson  and  his  two  friends  as- 
serted what  they  knew  to  bo  absidutcly  falsi*,  in  regjinl  to  the  letter, 
or  Monn>e  failed  to  remember  what  it  would  seem  imjK>ssible  for  hira 
to  foriret,  or  else  deliberatelv  denied  what  he  knew  to  be  true.  Even 
then,  there  remains  the  enigma  of  (\illuuurs  course,  who,  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  Jav'kson  projx»sed  to  do.  did  nothing  to  prevent  it,  and 
yet  g:ive  it  afterwani,  in  all  the  cabinet  discussions,  according  to  Mr. 
Ailanis's  Piary,  his  unqualitied  disapprobation.  Was  he  honest  in 
this  ilis;i|qirobation  ?  This  at  least  is  certain  —  that  the  acquisition 
of  KK>rida  was  determined  u|kmi  by  the  Adniinistration.  During  all 
thesi*  months  tlie  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington,  ()nis,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Adams,  were  in  nei^otiation  u[>on  a  treaty.  An 
irresfHuisible  sri/.ure  of  the  ]M-ovince  might  hasten  Sj>;iin  t<»  come  to 
terms  lest  there  shouUl  be  ntnhiii'j:  left  her  to  come  to  terms  alnmt. 
Sluuild  she  refuse  to  lome  to  ;mv  terms,  and  the  Administration  l^ 
dctennined  to  take  Florida  I'y  force,  it  would  l>e  a  good  initiative 
war  measure  to  liavo  American  g:»rris<.»ns  in  several  of  her  important 
forts.  If  this  \\as  the  {>*>r.cy  of  ilie  Administration,  no  more  effectual 
m^itrunieni  to  carry  it  *»nt  c-uld  be  found,  though  he  might  be  an 
uncvMiscions  one,  than  Andrew  Jacks  mk 

rhc  Spanisii  Minister  prote^ited  airainst  the  invasion  of  tlie  terri- 
toiv  of  his  s<>vereii:n,   but    he.  nevertheless,  hastened — whether  it 
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was  intended  or  not  that  he  should  be  so  influenced  —  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  treaty.     In   February,  1819,  it  was  concluded,  oewion  of 
though  the  ratification  was  delayed  for  two  years  by  Spain.  JUi*  t^i^ 
The   Floridas  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  ^^*"- 
agreeing  to  pay  the  claims  of  American  citizens  upon  Spain  to  the 
amount  of  five  million  dollars.      The   Sabine,   instead   of   the   Rio 
Gninde,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  territories 
of  the  two  governments  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  —  that  line  to  run 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  tlie  32d  parallel,  thence  north  to 
the  Red  River  and  along  it  to  the  100th  meridian,  thence  north  to 
the  Arkansas  and  along  it  to  its  source  on  or  near  the  42d  parallel 
and  thence  west  to  the  Pacific.^ 

^  Si'i»  page  14G,  snpru. 
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Monroe's  administration. 

The  Missoubi  Question.  —  Extension  of  Slaveky.  —  I)ome>tic  Slave-Trade. — 
In(^rea»e  of  the  Slave  Power.  —  The  roMPKOMi^E  Like  of  30©  .-fb'.  —  A 
Northern  Measure.  —  Congressional  Stratecjv.  —  No  Admission  of  Free 
States  WITHOUT  Slave  States.  —  UANDOLPirs  '*  Dourrii-FACEs."  —  C<»MrROMi!»c» 
IN  Congress  and  Caijinet.  —  Limited  MEANiN<i  of  Forever.  —  Closing  Ykam 
OF  Monroe's  Se(M)nd  Term.  —  The  Tariff.  —  Internal  Improvements.— 
Steam  on  the  Lakes.  —  First  Ocean  Stea.mer.  —  The  "Monroe  Doctri.vk." 
—  Election  of  John  Quincv  Adams  to  the  Presidency. 

While  the  Florida  (|Ufstion  was  under  consideration  in  Congress, 
there  suddenly  arose  another,  not  less  significant  as  to  the 

SUiTcry  re-  i      i  r      i  ^     e 

reives  a  new  actuaJ  cliaractcr  or  the  tjovernnient,  and  far  more  momen- 

iniptttu.x.  ... 

tons  in  its  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  ami 
their  future  history.  The  two  antagonistic  elements  struggluig  for 
mastery  in  the  Union  —  the  civilization  of  the  North  achieving  results 
hi  intellectual,  moral,  political,  and  material  happiness  that  <mly  the 
labor  of  the  heads  and  hands  of  free  men  can  achieve  ;  and  that  rude 
condition  of  societv  at  the  South  where  the  laborer  was  little  more 
than  a  beast  of  burden,  existing  for  the  convenience  of  a  small  privi- 
leged class  which  recognized  neither  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  nor  the 
power  of  an  equality  of  rights  as  the  true  order  of  human  society— 
these  two  forces  were  brought  for  the  first  time  fairly  and  squarely 
face  to  face.  The  compromise  agreed  upon  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  unfortunately  had  acknowledged  that  slavery  might  have 
a  legal  existence,  was  about  to  do  its  perfect  work.  The  permission 
to  exist  unmolested  was  thought,  at  first,  all  that  the  Constitution 
gianted ;  but  with  toleration  the  system  had  gro\\Ti  strong  enough 
to  assert  that  it  had,  not  merely  the  right  to  exist,  but  the  power  to 
govern. 

*'  Let  us  alone,"  the  slaveholders  had  cried  out  at  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  Some  of  them  really  believed,  as  all  the  North  was 
sincerely  persuaded,  that  so  unprofitable  a  system  as  that  of  slave- 
labor  would  soon  be  abandoned  when  the  cheap  supply  ivom  Africa 
ceased,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  fresh  and  virgin  lands  to  reti'eat 
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)  from  the  worn-out  fields  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Whatever  force 
lere  was,  if  there  were  any,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  was  nullified 
St  by  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  next  by  the  ac- 
lisition  of  Louisiana.  The  demand  for  cotton  for  manufacture  was 
ormouslv  increased  when  the  seed  could  be  freed  from  two  hundred 
ands  of  the  fibre  in  a  single  day  by  the  gin,  whereas  only  a  single 
and  or  two  could  be  so  cleansed  in  a  day  by  hand.  Tlie  value  of 
ve-labor  rose  in  proportion,  though  this  would  have  soon  reached 
imit  had  not  the  new  lands  on  the  lower  Mississippi  opened  a  vast 
d  for  the  profitiible  employment  of  slaves  in  the  production  of 
pr  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  cotton. 

[n  the  eastern  portion  of  the  older  States,  where  the  soil  was 
eacly  exhausted,  or  was  sure  soon  to  be,  slaves  became  a  more  val- 
)le  possession  than  ever.  A  market  that  it  s(»emed  almost  impos- 
le  to  over-stock,  was  opened  for  the  surplus  production  of  men  anil 
men  on  the  worn-out  lands  where  thev  soon  woul<l  have  been  a 
den.  The  extension  of  slavery  saved  it  from  gradual  extinction, 
this  opening  of  a  new  slave-trade  which  no  foreign  lt»gislation  could 
der  precarious,  and  no  domestic  legislation  would  be  per- 
:tea  to  touch.  Its  nnportance  to  eastern  stock-breeders,  tir-iHre. 
en  fully  established,  was  shown  in  a  report  of  a  south- 
}teni  agricultunil  society,  which  avowed  it  to  be  a  sound  princi- 
,  in  the  management  of  a  i)lantation,  to  work  up  a  gang  of  negroes 
seven  years,  and  supply  its  place  by  new  purchases,  j-atlier  than 
empt  to  prolong  the  lives  of  a  gang  in  hand  by  moderate  labor. 
e  demand  for  slaves,  in  a  market  so  active  as  that,  was  as  certain 
the  demand  for  beeves  in  the  shambles  of  a  great  city. 
There  was  some  avowed  natural  abhorrence,  even  amcmg  those  who 
ifited  by  it,  to  this  inter-State  tratlic  in  the  colored  natives  of  the 
ith.  The  leading  men  of  that  part  of  the  country  and  their  sub- 
vient  followers  of  the  North  —  remembered  chiefly  for  that  sub- 
viency  —  maintaine<l,  indeed,  with  increasing  zeal  the  comprehen- 
»  doctrine  announced  numv  years  before  i)v  a  Northern  man,  — 
Igwick,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  —  who  said, 
y  projKise  an  al)olition  of  slavery  in  this  country  would  be  the 
ght  of  madness.''  Hut  there  were  some  among  the  slaveholders, 
»  the  eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who,  while  uphohling 
rery,  denounced,  without  restraint,  the  traffic  carried  on  at  the 
chen-doors  and  in  the  huts  of  Southern  j)lantations,  regardless  of 
r  other  consideration  than  the  market  price  and  the  soundness  in 
id  and  limb  of  the  young  men  and  women  torn  from  their  homes 
the  allotted  seven  years  of  life  and  service  in  the  southwest. 
Thus  in  the  progress  of  m(*chanical  invention  in  the  production 
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and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territoiy, 
slaveiy  had  come  to  put  on  quite  another  aspect  from  that  which  it 
presented  when  Southern  statesmen  had  wept  over  it  as  a  burden 
imposed  on  the  colonies  by  a  tyrannical  step-mother.  They  had, 
indeed,  never  taken  any  effectual  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  that 
burden,  and  if  they  were  not  quite  frank  enough  to  thank  England 
for  her  share  in  the  bestowal  of  what  they  now  accepted  as  a  bless- 
ing, there  were  many  who  were  grateful  for  the  foresight  that  had 
cherished  it.  It  was  for  the  children  now  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers.  Of  what  value  would  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  be  to  them  if,  by  the  admission  of  new  free  States, 
Nerewity  —  whilc  tlic  uumbcr  of  the  slave  States  remained  unaltered 
Ifon^^rHUTe  ^^  ^""y  slightly  increased,  —  they  should  be  shorn  of  polit- 
tcrntory.  j^.^]  power?  There  must  be  now  slave  States  in  which  five 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  three  Northern  freemen  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Soutli  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  —  new  slave 
States  to  keep  the  balance  of  State  representation  even  in  the  Senate. 
As  an  industrial  system,  slaverj'  would  sting  itself  to  death  if  not  per- 
mitted to  uncoil  and  expand ;  as  a  i)olitical  system,  it  would  be  stran- 
gled in  the  hands  of  the  young  giant  by  its  side,  if  checked  in  its 
growth  for  want  of  nutriment. 

The  South  could  not,  therefore,  afford  to  give  up,  without  a  Tah- 
able  equivalent,  a  foot  of  territory  whose  soil  was  suitable  for  the 
products  of  slave-  hibor.  By  the  Spanish  treaty,  at  this  time  under 
discussion,  the  claim  to  all  the  region  betw-een  the  Sabine  and  the 
Rio  Grande  w  as  abandoned  ;  and,  though  Florida  was  to  be  gained 
for  the  occupation  of  slavery,  and  that  safe  refuge  for  self -emanci- 
pated slaves  was  to  be  broken  up  forever,  yet  the  surrender  of  all 
claim  to  the  soutlnvestern  region  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  sacri- 
fice. The  possible  area  of  the  extension  of  slavery  was  by  so  much 
limited,  and  the  Soutli  was  all  the  more  determined  to  defend  the 
remaining  territor}%  where  slaves  could  be  profitably  used,  against  the 
encroachments  of  free  men  and  free  labor. 

In  March,  1818,  the  citizens  of  Missouri  asked  permission  of  Con- 
gress to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
HouriqueH-  Uuion.  It  was  too  late  for  any  action,  beyond  the  report  of 
a  committee,  at  that  session  ;  but  when  action  should  be 
taken  it  w  ould  settle  the  question  whether  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Republic  was  liberty  or  slavery ;  whether  the  rights  of  fi*ee 
men  and  of  free  labor  must  yield  to  the  privilege  claimed  by  slave- 
holders for  the  exclusive  —  necessarily  exclusive  —  occupation  of 
the  soil  bv  their  slaves  whenever  a  conflict  should  arise  between 
these  two  forces  ;  and  whether  the  government  of  the  country  should 
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be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  in  the  hanils  of  a  class  who  derived 
their  power  from  their  ownership  of  slaves.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  the  people  had  t-onsented  to  leave  ihe  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuance  of  slavery  to  those  States  where  it  then 
existed.  It  was  maintained,  as  a  just  consequence  of  that  agree- 
ment, that  slavery  might  be  carried  into  territory  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  belonging  originally  to  those  States,  and  that  new- 
States  created  out  of  that  territory  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
with  the  right  to  hold  slaves  unquestioned,  lltit  the  purchased  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  lielonged  to  the 
United   States,  not  to  several    States  ;   and  the  question   now  was, 


whether  the  Fedenil  (iovernment  should  delibcrutcly  fstiililisli  slavery 
by  law  where  hitherto  it  had  existed,  if  it  existed  at  all,  by  suffer- 
ance only. 

The  clumsy  pretence  had  been,  that  the  responsibility  for  slavery 
did  not  rest  upon  the  whole  country,  in  spite  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  —  the  toleration  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  for  twenty 
years ;  the  representation  of  property  hi  slaves  by  the  three-fifths 
rule  ;  and  the  rendition  of  fugilivci,  which  made  the  law  of  shivery 
paramount  to  the  natural  law  of  freedom,  to  the  remot^^st  corner  of 
the  Union.  This  soothing  figment,  that  the  North  had  nothing  to 
do  with  slavery,  lulled  the  sluggish  Northern  conscience  and  befogged 
Northern  intelligence;   and   it  was  a  convenient   plea  for  the  slave- 
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holders  to  assert,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  that  the  Federal  Gov* 
ernment  had  nothing  to  with  the  system.  But  to  establish  slavery 
de  novo  in  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  by  the  action  of 
Congi'ess,  would  be  to  take  away  both  pretence  and  plea.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  was  primarily  "  to  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty."  The  enslavement  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
was  to  violate  justice,  jeopard  domestic  tranquillity,  interfere  with 
the  general  welfare,  and  deny  the  blessings  of  liberty,  either  directly 
fir  indirectly,  to  all  who  were  not  slaveholders.  The  framers  of  tlie 
Constitution  had  weakly  consented  to  let  slavery  alone ;  but  neither 
in  accordnnce  with  the  principles  of  that  instrument,  nor  by  any 
rightful  exorcise  of  power  pertaining  to  human  governments,  could 
such  a  system  be  created  as  a  legal  condition  by  act  of  Congress  or 
by  State  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
Powirof  the  teeth  wore  set  on  edge.  The  Constitution  had  put  politiciil 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders  as  a  class,  and  the 
alternative*  presented  now,  as  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  was 
submission,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  North,  though  in  the 
majority  in  Congress,  wore  defeated,  after  a  long  and  anxious  struggle, 
first,  by  superior  organization,  and  secondly,  by  the  adherence  of  a  few 
Northern  allies  to  the  party  determined  upon  the  extension  of  slavt»ry. 
''The  slave-drivors,  as  usual,"  —  wrote  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Sec- 
rotjiry  of  State,  in  his  Diary,  —  ''whenever  this  topic  is  brought  up, 
bluster  and  bully,  talk  of  the  white  slaves  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  oceans  of  blood  ;  and  the  Northern 
men,  as  usual,  pocket  all  this  hectoring,  sit  down  in  quiet,  and  submit 
to  the  slavo-scourging  republicanism  of  the  planters."  They  were  not 
many  who  thus  submitted,  but  they  were  enough.^ 

1  Mr.  Adams  douhtod  if,  under  the  Con-<titutioii,  Conj;rfi<i»  had  the  rij^ht  to  prohibit 
••lavcrv  in  a  torritorv  \vh<*ni  it  alrea«lv  existt'd.     Hut  he  di«l  n«»t  nhrink  from  a  considen- 
tion  «»f  the;  <|ui'sti()n  nf  dissolution.     "  If,"  ho  wroto,  "the  diswdution  of  the  Union  should 
ri'sult  from  th«*  >lavo(|ue>tion,  it  is  a.**  olivious  as  iinytliiu};  that  can  Ik?  foreseen  of  futuritj, 
tliat  it  mu-^t  shortly  afterwards  he  followe*!  hy  the  universiil  eniancipntion  of  the  sla^'es.  .  .  . 
A  di^scdution,  at  h'ast  temiwrary,  of  the   Union  as  now  constituted,  would   lie  certainly 
neccHsary  [for  eninnciitMtioii],  and  the  dissolution  must  he  upon  a  point  inv<dving  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  no«)ther.     The  Union  nu;:ht  then  he  reor^janized  on  the  principle  of 
«Mn:ui<ipation.     This  ohjeet  is  vast  in  its  eomjxass,  awful  in  its  prospects,  Buhlime  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  i«.sue.     A  life  «l«'Vot«Ml  to  it  would  Ik'  nohly  sjK'nt  or  nacrificed."     He  ncverthe- 
l«*s«*  approved  of  the  Mi«»s<»uri  Compnunise,  while  forest»einjj  its  consequences,  believing  it 
t\u'  only  way  then  of  meeting;  the  difficulty.     Hut  after  it  was  jiassed  he  said,  "  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  bolder  coiirs**  to  have  persiHted  •  in  the  rertriction 
upon  Missouri,  till  it  should  have  terniinated  in  a  (%»nvention  of  the  Staten  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Constitution.     This  would  have  ]»nMlueed  a  new  Union  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
States,  unpi»llntiM|  with  -lavrry  ;  with  a  ^n*at  and  i;l«)rious  objwt  to  effect,  namely,  that  of 
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In  February,  1819,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  admission  of  Missouri.     James  Talhnadge, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  proposed  as  a  condition  of  admission,  tliat  ■dmit  mis- 

M>uri« 

from  that  moment  there  should  be  no  personal  servitude 
within  the  State,  except  of  those  already  held  as  slaves,  and  that 
these  should  be  manumitted  within  a  certain  perio<l.  This  proposal 
he  subsequently  modified  by  moving  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  State  sliould  be  prohibited, 
but  that  those  already  slaves  within  the  territoi-y  should  remain  so, 
and  their  children  after  them  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  Here 
at  the  outset  was  a  w^eak  concession,  for  instead  of  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  slavery,  it  permitted  the  enslavement  of  a  generation  iis 
yet  unborn.  The  bill  was  passed  with  the  amendment,  however,  by 
a  small  mjijority,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  rejected.  As 
the  two  Houses  could  not  agree,  the  question  went  over  to  another 
vear. 

The  debate  from  the  beginning  had  been,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
an  earnest  appeal  to  reason,  to  patriotism,  to  humanity,  and  to  funda- 
mental law ;  on  the  part  of  the  South,  which  presented  a  stern,  un- 
broken front,  impassioned,  overbearing,  defiant,  and  threatening.  The 
North  was  told  to  '*  beware  of  the  fate  of  Ciesar  and  of  Rome  ; '"  a 
Northern  member  was  denounced  as  **  no  better  than  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  and  deserves  no  l)etter  fate;  "  Cobb  of  (leorgia  said  that 
this  attempt  to  interfere  with  slavery  was  ''  destructive  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  ; ''  that  those  who  proposed  it  "'  were  kind- 
ling a  fire  which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  not  extinguish.  It 
could  be  extinguished  only  in  blood  I ''  For  that  prophecy  he  deserves 
that  his  name  should  go  down  in  history.  While  the  <lebate  was  in 
progress,  a  striking  illustration  of  what  the  South  was  contending  for 
was  —  said  Tallmadge  in  his  speech  — *'  witnessed  from  the  windows 
of  Congress  Hall,  and  viewed  by  members  who  compose  the  legislative 
councils  of  Republican  America  I ''  Missouri  must  be  secured  as  a 
negro-market.  ''A  slave-driver,"  he  said,  ''a  trafficker  in  human 
flesh,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  has  passed  the  door  of  your  Capitol, 
on  his  way  to  the  West,  driving  before  him  about  fifteen  of  these 
wretched  victims  of  his  power.  The  males,  who  might  raise  the  arm 
of  vengeance,  and  retaliate  for  their  wrongs,  were  liandcufTed  and 
chained  to  each  other,  while  the  females  and  children  wen^  marched 
in  their  rear,  under  the  guidance  of  the  driver^s  whip  I 


f  "f 


rallying;  to  their  standard  the  «.thor  Stiites  hy  the  universal  omaruipation  of  their  shives." 
Ha«i  the  "wiser  and  holder  eourse  "  been  ]>ersisted  in,  and  the  qnestion  of  disunion  met  and 
fiettled  in  1820,  who  ean  donht  that  rivilization  and  free  and  intelligent  ^-overnnient  would 
have  iKjen  advaneed  forty  years,  without  the  enormous  v;uri(iee  whieh  waiting;  forty  years 
demanded  ? 
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Tbe  MisBouri  question  being  thus  disposed  of  for  that  seesioD,  tb^s 
The  Arku-  Cognate  queution  of  tlie  establishment  of  a  government  fo^r- 
•"*'"■  the  southern  part  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  south  of  36=^ 
SO  — the  Arkansas  countr)  — was  taken  up.  Both  in  the  House  ftiii3 
in  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  prohibit  slavery  tlierein  was  moved 
and  lost  and  the  first  step  in  the  controversy  was  gained  by  tlie^ 
South  '     In  the  course  of  the  debate  Louis  McLane,  a  representative 


in  the  House  fioni  Delanaie,  suggesk^d  as  a  compromise  a  division 
of  the  Western  territory  between  the  free  and  slave  States. 

Tlie  next  session,  convened  in  December,  the  contest  was  renewed, 

'  Wilwm,  in  his*  /Hi-  nud  Fall  :/  ihr  Slavr  Aiarr  In  America,  is  in  error  in  asaigning  ll»- 
action  rif  C»iiun>K!i  ou  (lir  Arkaiisim  Bill  to  the  [olliiivinj;  Derenilier.  Tliia  is  not  merely  mi 
crMr  in  dale :  —  the  pnvia^  uf  tlix  liill  would  linve  lost  mueli  of  its  HigniRcsuce  hail  il 
been  pi)Ht|Hine<l  leii  months.  It  nhuulil  )ie  rvnutmliercil  thnt  on  the  I6lh  of  Kcbrnpn", 
Tulliiinilso'a  .inioniltiient  to  Ihc  MiKuniri  Bill,  ])niliiliitiiiK  iiliivery,  hml  ]>ai»«il  the  HouM 
Iinniccliiitc  (ilarm  vn*  litkuii :  the  Arknn-iis  Bill  wnn  iiitr-Htiicfil  the  ne\t  day,  and  before 
Buiiwl  the  I HT]  II 't  I  lilt  ion  uf  .ilnvori  Buiith  of  rifi°  30'  wns  awiired  in  llie  territory  west  of  Ih* 
Hi»ii»ii|i|ii.     It  uitH  a  [;ri'iic  ]ioiut  jjuinud.    Tin'  iirei-udL-iit  was  scriircil  of  e.^tublishinii  sUT' 
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the  North,  meanwhile,  in  resolutions  of  State  legislatures,  and   the 
unequivocal  expressions  of   public  opinion,  condemning  the  exten- 
lion  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  under  the  protecting  power  of  the 
national  government.     A  northeast  wind  could  not  have  been  less 
leeded  at  the  South.     "  They  may  philosophize  and  town- 
neeting  about   it  as   much   as  they  please,''    said  Macon,  «»f  the 
i    North  Carolina  Senator,  with   contemptuous   insolence ; 
*  but,  with  great  submission,  they  know  nothing  about  the  question." 
In  the  House,  the  question  was  presented,  as  at  the  previous  ses- 
iion  —  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  with  an  amendment,  pro- 
[X>8ed  by  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  prohibiting  slavery,  except 
in  regard  to  those  who  were  already  slaves  in  the  Territory.     The 
anti-slavery  men,  led  by  Taylor,  kept  that  issue  clearly  in  view  for 
several  weeks  of  hot  and  passionate  debate,  and  did  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by  propositions  and 
resolutions,  some  of  which  were  treacherous  and  some  oiilv  over  Mis- 


souri. 


stupid.  These,  however,  it  should  be  said,  came  often  from 
Northern  members,  who,  having  determined  to  l)etray  the  North, 
aimed  to  do  so  by  rendering  sen'ice  as  conspicuous  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it,  compatible  with  the  de<;ree  of  ignominy  it  was  their  aim 
to  avoid.  Chief  among  these  were  John  Holmes,  from  the  Maine  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  and  Henrv  R.  Storrs,  of  New  York.  The  bill 
was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-r)ne  to  eighty-two,  the  prohib- 
itory amendment  being  first  adopted  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

But  this  was  a  defeat  only  of  the  advanced  guard.  "^Ilie  real  strug- 
gle was  in  the  Senate,  where  the  final  victory  was  by  parliamentary 
strategy,  which  first  confused  and  divided,  and  then  dispei*sed  the 
weaker  Northern  column.  To  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine  the 
admission  of  Missouri  was  attached  as  an  amendment.  The  Maine 
bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  from  the  House,  possibly  before  it  oc- 
curred to  anybody  tliat  use  might  be  made  of  it  to  influence  the 
other  question.  The  suggestion  of  a  resort  to  this  stratagem  was,  at 
any  rate,  first  made  in  a  speech  in  the  House  by  the  Speaker,  Henrj- 
Clay,  on  the  20th  of  December,  who  dec  hired  **  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Maine  into  the 
Union,  so  long  as  the  doctrines  were  upheld  of  annexing  conditions 
to  the  admission  of  States  into  the  I'nion  from  bevond  the  moun- 
tains."  It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  tliat  there  was  no 
just  parallel  in  the  two  cases.     The  riglit  of  Maine  to  admission  as  a 

ery  by  positi%*e  Icfrislation  iu  territorvnot  }»fl«iii;fiiifr  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
Adoption  of  the  CoDstitutioii  ;  nud  th"  •litti<-ulry  \vji>  avoidi'il,  in  the  further  considerfition 
of  the  Missouri  question,  of  there  Ixiui:  free  territory,  or  territory  Htiil  to  dispute  over, 
south  of  the  parallel  of  .36«^  30'. 
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part  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  with  a  republican  form  of 
government^  was  absolute  under  the  Constitution.  The  question  with 
regard  to  Missouri  was  whether,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
had  the  right  to  create  a  new  State  out  of  purchased  territory,  and 
admit  it  to  the  Union  without  a  republican  form  of  government. 

But  Clay's  threat  in  the  House  was  improved  in  the  Senate.  The 
memorial  from  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  was  taken  from  the  files 
of  tlie  last  session  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
Senate.  A  few  days  afterward,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine  was 
received  from  the  House,  and  that  was  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee. In  accordance  then  with  a  suggestion  from  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
—  in  a  notice  of  a  proposed  motion,  —  the  judiciary  committee  re- 
ported the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine,  but  adding  to  it 
an  amendment  for  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  this  trickery.  Jona- 
than Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
prohibiting  slavery  in  Missouri.  This  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  eleven,  six  of  the  number  being  Senators  from  free  States.  Had 
the  six  Noi-thern  votes  been  added  to  the  sixteen  given  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  by  the  other  Northern  Senatoi-s,  it  would  have 
been  carried  by  a  niJijority  of  one.  There  was  still,  however,  a 
chance  to  defeat  the  bill  on  the  proposition  to  make  the  admission  of 
Divwionof  Maine  dependent  upon  the  admission  of  Missouri.  But  that 
the  votw.  j^jgQ  ^y^^  carried  by  Northern  votes.  The  majority  was  two 
in  the  affirmative,  the  Senators  from  Illinois,  Edwards  and  Thomas, 
and  one  of  the  Indiana  Senators,  Taylor,  voting  for  it.  The  whole 
forty-four  votes  of  the  Senate  were  cast  on  this  question ;  as  Van 
Dyke  and  Horsey,  of  Delaware,  voted  with  the  North,  the  majority 
would  have  been  four  against  the  bill,  had  the  three  Senatora  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  froe  Stat€S.^ 

The  two  Houses  now  stood  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
Representatives  would  not  recede  from  their  decision  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  Missouri,  nor  accept  the  Senate's  amendment  to  make  the 
admission  of  Missouri  the  condition  of  the  admission  of  Maine.  The 
Senate  wjis  equally  determined  that  Missouri  sliouM  come  into  the 
Tnion  as  a  slave  State,  and  that  unless  that  point  was  yielded,  no  free 
State  should  be  admitted.  Had  the  House  maintained  its  ground,  the 
United  States,  for  the  next  half  centurv,  would  have  had  another 
historv.  • 

Hut  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  who  had  voted  thus  far  with  the  South, 
now  came  forward  with  the  compromise  measure,  in  accepting  which 

^  The  vote  on  prohibition  wiu  27  to  16;  that  on  athliu^  the  adniiiwion  of  Mimouri  to 
the  Maine  hill,  2.')  to  21. 
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the  North  gave  up  tli*:  (MV^ntiul  |iriii'jj|>I>;  tliHr,  ih>-  fiinn, inruii  iif  -.[»%■ 

erv  Lad  ult  aton<r  i^mti^wlA  f-.r.     I'rfvnit  jK!ir:(..  tij<l-.-<J.  '1:1,  ,  „ ,, 

gjiiued.  —  if   i)fea.:»:  werfc    n-nlly   in    j.ujrtir'ly.  —  l,iir,    ir    'ah-    •■■— 
onlv  by  smothf-rinjj  n  tin-,  wliii  li  ;ir  a  fiitin-:  'Ui:   ■.•.^:  u,  hr-ak  f-.iili 
with  a  vinleiiirt;  mni  il'-Tni'-ti-.-  ff.r'i-  ^.f  ■•  iii-  i.  it  ■•.-.i'  -.it.  rl,af  lirrn-  in- 

tajKlble.       Tlie  Cain    Oli  f.fi<-  -i<i-:     vy-   M -.U-u-'.'.u    -.f    -lit  ..-j  ,   ;,i,'t   fJ.i- 

admi-sMon  of  a  ntt:v  -la'.*:  -^.Lr.tr :  ',1,  rl,-:  '/f.-i  '.1-  tj,.-  j„',riir  ■■■ -.^  a 
ptv^hibitioii  of  Aav'-.t:  ir.  i.,'..vt-  -r;j*-..  -.;..:  i.,.:,.:(.-i.;  ',r'  ■■.li,':i.  --n 
oiilv  >*:<:■  urftfi,  whe:r.  rii-  rin.'-  ■■.;iri>:.  ;.■■  '..j\.- ...j  ■,■..  .:. 
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passed  by  a  majority  of  four  only,  —  Edwanls  and  Thomas,  of  Illi- 
nois, Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Parrott,  of  New  Hampshire. 

A  committee  of  conference  from  the  two  Houses  had  met  in  the 
mean  time,  and  recommended  that  the  Senate  recede  from  the  amend- 
ment which  added  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  bill  admitting 
Maine,  and  that  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Missouri,  and  accept,  instead,  the 
compromise  line  of  36°  80'  adopted  by  tlie  Senate.  But  this  the 
House  had  already  done  before  the  committee  of  conference  had  re- 
ported,—  receding  from  its  own  amendment  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to 
eighty-seven.  Twelve  Northern  men  voted  in  tlie  aitirmative,  —  three 
times  as  many  as  were  needed  to  secure  a  majority.  The  conipi-omise 
measure  was  then  passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  one  huuibed 
and  thirty-four  to  forty-two ;  and  among  the  forty-two,  thirty-seven 
were  from  the  slaveholding  States,  leaving  five  opponents  only  from 
the  free  States.  The  more  radical  of  the  slaveholders  denied  the 
right  of  free  labor  to  any  territory  whatever. 

Tlie  measure  was  a  Northern  measure,  carried  by  Northern  votes. 
With  some  the  threats  of  disunion  were  a  sufficient  influence  ; '  some, 
whom  in  the  debate  Randolph  called  ''dough-faces,"  did  not  need 
even  that.     The  Southerners  stood  bv  their  order  without  failure  and 

ft' 

without  faltering.  The  threat  to  keep  out  Maine,  unless  Missouri 
were  admitted,  did  its  work,  nor  did  the  Senate  n^cwle  from  that 
iiowitwM  i»e"iice  till  the  House  had  succunihed.  There  was  even 
■ecuriHi.  another  trick  still  in  reserve.  Before  the  House  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  Randolph  moved  a  reconsidenition,  that  the  ques- 
tion might  l>e  reoiKined,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the  compromise  and 
saving  the  territory  north  of  36°  30'  for  slavery.  Clay,  the  Speaker, 
declared  the  motion  out  of  order  till  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
House  —  the  reading  of  the  journal — was  disposed  of.  While  this 
was  going  on,  the  S[>eaker  hurried  oflF  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and, 
when  Randol{>li  renewed  his  motion,  pronounoetl  it  again  out  of 
order,  as  the  l)ill  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  House.  Ran- 
dolph's anger  was  unrcistrained.  He  moved  that  the  clerk  had  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  th<*  ])rivileges  ot  a  member  ;  and,  when  that 
was  negatived,  he  moved  that  t\w  rnhj  set'uring  to  membera  the  priv- 
ilege h(^  had  exercised  in  regsird  to  a  motion  of  retronsideration  be 
expunged  as  useless.     The  question  wiis  serious  enough  to  call  for  an 

1  "  In  th«  hott<?8t  i«in>xy}»iii  of  the  MisEoiiri  qu(*stion  in  the  Sfiiato,  James  Bnrbour,  one 
of  the  Virjjinia  Senators,  w»w  )y:oinj;  roun<l  to  all  the  fn*e-Siato  nienilKTs  and  ])roposiDg  to 
them  to  rail  a  Convention  of  the  State's  to  «liss«>Ive  tlie  TniiMi.  and  aj;n»e  npon  the  terms  of 
fle}Niration  and  the  mode  of  di«»i»0!«iu;;  of  the  \t\\hVu'  drht  and  of  tin*  land.t.  an<l  make  other 
nece&nary  urran{;enient>  <>f  disunion." — Adams's  Ihmif. 
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explanation  from  Clay,  at  tte  next  session  of  Congress ;  but  the  only 
tnie  explanation  waa,  that  the  victory  having  ht'eii  once  gained,  it  was 
not  to  be  jeoparded  by  another  struggle  through  obedience  to  par- 
liamentary law. 

There  was  still  another  compromise  to  be  made,  and  that  was  in 
the  Cabinet.  When  the  bill  came  to  the  President,  he  asked  iidvice 
on  two  points.  First,  whether  Congress  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory  ?  The  Cabinet  were  agreed  ^p,,^  „( 
that  the  right  exist^fd.  Then  he  asked  if  the  section  prohib-  j^oi  mj  hit 
iting  slavery  '*  forever  "  referred  only  to  the  territorial  con-  ''''''"''■ 
(iition,  or  was  also  applicable  when  a  Territory  slionM  become  &  State? 
The  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Adams, 
agreed  that  "  forever "  applieil 
only  to  the  territorial  condition  ; 
but  the  Secretai-j'  of  State  main- 
taine<i  that  "  forever"  meant  lit- 
erally forever,  whether  in  Terri- 
tory or  State.  The  President 
wished  the  answers  to  be  in 
writing;  to  which  Mr.  Adams 
said  that,  as  he  stood  alone,  in 
hiy  reply  to  the  second  (juestion 
he  should  wish  to  give  his  rea- 
sons. To  escape  this,  it  was 
proposed  to  avoid  the  question  of 
"  forever  "  as  relating  to  States, 
and  ask  only  whether  the  section 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories forever  was  constitutional. 


And  0 


3  the 


irder  of  proceeding 
was  reversed:  Mr.  Adams  was  only  to  reply  in  the  athrmative  without 
his  reasons,  while  the  rest  were  to  explain  in  writiuff,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  constitutional,  but  "forever'"  meant  only  while  the  territorial 
condition  existed.  With  this  mental  reservation  on  the  parj  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  —  Mr.  Adams  excepted  —  the  bill  was 
signed,  and  in  it  was  the  whole  pith  and  meaning  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  as  the  country  learned  thii-ty-Hve  yeai-s  afterward.  It 
was  a  promise  and  agreement  given  to  the  oar  and  broken  to  the  hope. 
When  at  that  later  time  these  written  opinions  of  Moni-oe's  Cabinet 
were  searched  for  in  the  Department  of  Stiite,  "  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance," says  Mr,  Charles  Francis  .Adams,  in  a  note  to  his  father's 
Diary,  "  that  nothing  was  found  but  what  appeared  to  have  been  an 
envelope  referring  to  them  as  enclosed." 

But  even   yet  the  pretended  compromise  was  not  ijuite  finished. 
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The  next  session  Missouri  sent  her  Constitution  to  Congress,  and 
asked  admission.  An  aiticle  of  that  Constitution  declared 
i-omititu-  that  ^^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  piiss  laws  to 
prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to  and  set- 
tling in  the  State,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever."  The  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  was  reo{)ened,  though  upon  new  ground. 
Her  Constitution  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  tlmt  ditclared  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  sliall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  several  Stntes." 
Were  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  citizens?  If  they  wei-e,  the  Con- 
stitution of  Missouri  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  she  was  not  entitled  to  admission. 

For  three  months  the  debate  on  this  question  continued  in  the 
same  spirit,  with  much  of  the  same  asperity  and  menace  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  siime  faltering  on  the  other.  The  House  was  for  a 
while  }is  firm  as  it  was  before  ag-ainst  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State,  and  the  Senate  was  equally  firm  that  the  colored  citizens 
of  other  Stiites  should  be  denied  citizenship  by  her  if  she  so  pleased. 
It  came  at  last,  as  before,  to  a  confi»rcnce  committee,  and  the  ques- 
tion, as  before,  under  the  leadershii)  of  (May,  was  compromised.  It 
wjis  decided  that  the  State  should  be  admitted  when  her  I^islature 
should  agree  that  the  section  of  the  (Constitution  in  question  should 
not  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  law  excluding  any  citizens  of  other 
States  from  any  immunities  and  privileges  to  which  they  were  enti- 
tled under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  such 
law  should  be  passed.  Such  a  pledge  the  legislature  of  Missouri 
giive ;  but  the  objectionable  clausi*  remained  in  her  Constitution,  and 
the  power  remainetl  with  her,  notwithstanding  the  act,  to  decide 
whether  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  citizens  in  other  States, 
and,  it  they  were  not,  to  deny  them  citizenship  in  Missouri  under 
her  Constitution. 

It  was  three  years  from  the  time  the  Missouri  question  first  came 
before  i'ongress  (March,  1818)  to  this  final  compromise  (February, 
1821),  by  which  the  slaveholders  gained  all  they  contended  for,  and 
the  Federal  Government  made  itself  responsible,  not  merely  for  the 
toleration  of  slaverv,  but  for  its  establishment  where  it  could  exist 
only  bei»ause  it  was  so  established.  The  slaveholders  had  learned 
how  to  govern,  and  the  secret  lay,  first,  in  the  perfect  org-anization  of 
their  own  order,  and  secondly  in  holding  in  their  pay  a  menial  party 
at  the  North,  — called  sometimes  by  one  name,  sometimes  by  another, 
—  on  whose  obedience  thev  could  alwavs  count,  and  with  whose  aid 
thev  were  almost  ahvavs  invincible.      In  the  admission  of  Missouri 

I  a 

there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  clean-cut,  unmixed  issue  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  a  free  government  or  a  alaveholdiuy  |^jv(;nimi;nt  in  the  I'nited 
States ;  and  tht:  slaveholdeni  tr<unpl<:ii  tliu  jiruii.-i ]>!<;»  uf  tin;  CuiiHti- 
tudon  and  the  rigbu  »u<l  iutt:re»t»  of  freemen  betieatli  tlieir  f^i^t. 
HeDceforth  the  inevitable  conflict  between  freedom  and  ttlavery  wait 
an  open  one,  and  it  could  only  end  in  the  diiM'^lution  and  re'^onKtruc- 
tion  of  the  Union.  Cobb's  prophecy  wa.-i  to  come  true,  though  not  iu 
the  way  be  meant. 

The  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  tbe  Klaveholdi-rs  was  plain  to 
all  men,  and  Ihose  wbo  were  wl-se  bsiw  in  the  almost  immediate  une 


tnulierone  reppefcentati' 
hit*;  Knigg-le  Iiaii  l-^ii  ■ 
aiid  llubt  treatt-be.-n>-  -u  jg,;  f 
Uj  niaite  iLem  bo'.L  T.i)'> 
jit'^ud  aud  t'iirdijot:  laii-  '. 
Arf^atued,  bywtTer,  \>y  -a  -. 
nor  EowiLrd  I'.-";**. 

But  *rTtJiiliiit  fuji-.;  ;,.-..  ; 

to  pay  for  llie  >1Im^j-.^-:  f 
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ously  mistaken  for  a  bargain  was  meant  to  be  a  gigantic  fraud.  Tlie 
mass  of  the  people  in  1820,  at  the  North  at  least,  were,  without 
doubt,  heartily  sick  of  the  subject,  and  were  anxious  for  pesice  on 
almost  any  terms.  Missouri  was  then,  and  was  likely  to  continue  to 
be,  a  far-off  and  unknown  hind  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  States.  Why  need  they  care  whether  there  were  slaves  there 
or  not?  Why,  especially,  need  they  be  troubled  that  free  negroes 
were  to  have  no  rights  in  Missouri  ?  Was  it  quite  certain  that  free 
negroes  had  any  rights  anywhere,  though  in  some  States  they  were 
tolerably  secure  in  the  privilege  of  not  being  slaves  ?  The  question 
was  soon  forgotten. 

"  So  with  a  BuHeii  *  All  'a  for  l)ei*t; 
The  land  8cemed  settling  to  iti*  re>t." 

Topics  of  more  immediate  interest,  and  generally  esteemed  of  more 
importance,  engaged  the  popular  attention.  The  question  of  internal 
Internal  im-  improvements  grew  in  importance  year  by  year,  and  noth- 
proremenu.  jjjg  marked  more  distinctly  the  departure  of  the  dominant 
party  from  the  principles  by  wliich  it  had  been  governed  in  its  ear- 
lier days.  It  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Federalists,  that, 
both  for  the  good  oi  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  consolidating  the 
Union,  such  improvements  were  a  legitimate  object  of  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  strict  constructionists  —  as 
the  Democrats  assumed  to  be  —  opposed  this  doctrine.  The  Jeffer- 
sonian  party  held  no  more  positive  principle  than  that  works  of  pub- 
lic improvement  sliould  be  lc»ft  to  the  States  or  to  private  enterprise, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  warranted  tlie 
assumption  of  such  a  duty  by  the  Federal  Government.  One  of 
Madison's  last  acts  was  to  veto  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  "  to  set 
apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improvements." 

But  it  wa.s  not  ditlicult  for  strict  constructionists  to  find  sufficient 
authority  in  the  general  purposes  of  the  Constitution  to  warrant  tlie 
interference  of  tlie  Federal  Goveniment  when  it  suited  them  to  change 
their  policy.  More  than  a  million  dollars  were  expended  during  Mon- 
roe's administration  to  build  the  national  road  from  Cumberland,  in 
Marylan<l,  to  Ohio  ;  other  roads  and  canals  were  projected  then,  or  a 
little  later,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which,  before  they  were 
finished,  received  of  tlui  (iovernment  still  larger  sums.  It  would  be 
an  instructive  inquiry  to  examine  the  cost,  the  usefulness,  and  the  end 
of  some  of  the  works  thus  undertaken  for  the  public  good  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  to  learn  how  far  they  have  been  outstripped  and  su- 
perseded by  works  built  by  private  energy,  with  private  capital. 

But  whether  Federal  legislation  was  wise  or  foolish  under  the  im- 
pulse of  material  progress,  that  progress  was  rapid  and  general  during 
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this  period,  sometimes  with  tlie  aid  of  State  Legislatures,  sometimea 
through  tlie  unassisted  labors  of  private  citizens  of  lai^  brain  and 
iron  will.     In  the  face  of  unsparing  ridicule,  De  Witt  Clin-  ^^  ^^ 
ton  dug  his  "ditch"  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  *^""'' 
long,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  all  the  upper  lakes  with  the  tide-water 
of  the  Atlautic.     On  the  4th  of  July,  1817,  the  first  spade-full  of 
earth  was  turned  in  this  great  work,  and  in  October,  1825,  the  lai^est 
canal  in  the  world  was  open  for  tratiic.      Its  route  was  through  a 
region  of  almost  unsurpassed  fertility,  much  of  it  then  a  wilderness, 
and  new  towns  sprang  up  along  its  banks,  some  of  them  to  grow,  in 
a    few    years, 
to  large  cities. 
Its      original 
cost  was  seven 
million  six 
hundred  tliou- 
sand    dollars, 
and  its  annual 
earnings  have 
sometimes 
been    nearly 
half  that  sum, 
while     the 
amount    of 
traOic  has  sur- 
passed that  of 
the    River 
Rhine.' 

Steamboats 
were  no  lon- 
ger a  novelty 

and  an  experiment  in  eastern  waters,  where  they  were  coming  gi-ad- 
nally  into  favor.  At  the  West,  in  1818,  the  long  smoke- 
pennant  floated  over  I-ake  Erie  from  the  steamer  Walk-in-  bctomm 
the-  Water,  which  ran  regularly  to  Detroit.  The  next  year 
a  more  memorable  event  occurred,  in  the  first  passage  of  a  steamship 
across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  roll  of  honored  names  of  those  who 
gave  their  energies  to  the  successful  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation belongs,  among  the  first,  that  of  Moses  Rogers,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut.  It  was  he  who  first  ventured  out  to  sea  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamboat  Pheenix.,  sent  by  John  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
>  The  project  of  rhe  Erie  Canal  h  bclieveil  lu  liavc  hncn  oii|,'iiiateil  by  Jeiue  llawlay, 
who  in  ISOT-8  publUhed  a  series  at  iirticlea  iqion  its  tva8il)ility  oud  value. 
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in  1808,  from  that  port  to  Delaware  Bay.  In  the  summer  of  1819, 
in  command  of  the  ship  Savannah^  of  three  hundred  tons,  he  sailed 
Firat  ocean  ^"^  stcamed  —  for  he  used  both  sails  and  wheels  —  from 
stewnship.  jj^^^  York  to  Savannah,  thence  to  Liverpool,  and  thence 
up  the  Baltic  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  ship  carried  seventy-five  tons 
of  cojil  and  twenty-five  cords  of  wood,  and  to  economize  these  he 
depended  on  his  sails  when  the  wind  was  favorable.  When  under 
sail,  and  in  stormy  weather,  the  wheels  were  unshipped  and  taken  on 
board. 

The  voyage  was  nine  days  to  Savannah  from  New  York,  and 
twenty -five  days  from  Savannah  to  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. When  seen  from  on  shore,  she  was  supjjosed  to  be  a  ship  on 
fire,  and  a  revenue  cruiser  went  out  from  Cork  to  oiTer  her  relief. 
The  Savannah  was  built  in  New  York,  and  her  engines  made  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The  enterprise  was  purely  American,  but 
its  importance  found  no  recognition  by  Congress.  Captain  Rogers 
visited  Washington  in  his  ship,  after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  sell  her  to  the  Government.  The  ship  and 
her  remarkable  voyage  seem  to  have  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  that 
body  of  men,  who  could  hardly  give  themselves  rest  for  a  single 
session  from  months  of  discussion  upon  American  industry.  This 
transatlantic  voyage  had  no  immediate  influence  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  the  attempt  was  not  repeated  for  twenty  years  ;  it 
was,  nevertheless,  an  advancement  in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  im- 
portant in  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  that  obtained  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass.^ 

The  last  two  years  of  Monroe's  administration  were  crowded  with 
Close  of  political  intrigues  for  the  presidential  succession.  The  Pres- 
SmS*r«tn^  ident  himself  sank  almost  into  insignificance  as  his  power 
tion.  waned  ;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  the  man  who,  from  the 

very  birth  of  the  Republic,  had  been  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  statesmen,  was  pushed  aside,  as  his  long  career  drew  towards  a 
close,  and  is  hardly  visible  at  all  except  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
to  the  new  men  for  some  arrearages  of  pay  for  forgotten  sei'vices.  In 
his  Cabinet  were  three  candidates  —  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Callioun 
—  for  the  chair  he  was  about  to  vacate ;  for  the  early  rule  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  desuetude,  that  the  fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate was  to  be  found  among  those  whose  unquestioned  ability,  faith- 
ful public  service,  and  long  experience  in  other  responsible  positions, 
entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens.     It  was  not 

1  Captain  Rogers  died  within  two  years  of  his  return  from  this  voyage.  His  log-book, 
from  which  we  make  a  fac-siniile  extract,  was  kindly  lent  me  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Ward,  of  New  London,  Connecticut. 
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til]  years  afterward  that  this  wise  unwritten  law  was  departed  from 
in  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk.  From  that  time  till'now,  how- 
ever, its  violation,  under  the  despotism  of  the  National  Convention, 
has  been  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  the  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent depending,  not  upon  the  wishes  or  the  will  of  the  people,  nor 
the  eminence  for  character,  ability,  and  distin^ished  services  of  a 
candidate,  but  upon  the  combinations  —  matured  or  momentary,  but 
always  selfish  and  often  corrupt  —  of  party  leaders, 

Bnt  besides  the  three  Cabinet  candidates,  there  were  two  others  — 
Clay  and  Jackson  — and  around  each  chistered  many  warm  pnaUdmtiii 
and  earnest  partisans.  Fortunately  this  large  number  to  ™"'i''»'"- 
choose  from  made  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  imperious  power  of 
dictation  which  had  grown  out  of  the  method  of  presidential  nomina^ 
tions  by  the  Congressional  caucus. 
As  Crawford  had  the  largest  fol- 
lowing among  the  members  of 
Congress,  a  cane  us  nomination, 
should  it  be  accepted,  was  a  fore- 
gone defeat  of  all  Iiis  competi- 
tors. The  first  necessity,  tlicrefore, 
was  to  set  aside  sucli  a  nomina- 
tion, and  Crawford's  opponents 
couhl  unite  in  this  i(  they  could 
agree  in  nothing  else.  When,  in 
due  season,  the  caucus  was  called, 
they  refused  to  attend  it,  and  the 
decision  of  the  followers  of  Craw-  ' 
ford  was  held   to  be   not  binding 

upon  the  party.     The  people  were  <>  .mm  >-■■  i-'i"io'o 

free  to  vote  for  whomsoever  they  pleased.  The  other  candidates 
were  all,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  the  same  party;  although  that 
"era  of  good  feeling,"  —  which  was  held  to  be  significant  of  Monroe's 
administration,  really  because  the  Federal  party  was  finally  exter- 
minated, and  the  Kopublicans,  or  Democrats,  were  left  in  unques- 
tioned possession  of  power  —  had  resulted  in  dividing  the  Republicans 
into  as  many  factions  as  there  were  acknowledged  leaders.  But  be- 
neath this  division  lay  a  deeper  discord, —  the  hidden  consequence  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  had 
made  possible,  —  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  end  of  tlie  twenty- 
four  years  of  the  Virginia  dynasty,  and  the  election  of  a  Northern 
President. 

There  were  cabals,  intrigues,  and,  no  doubt,  bargains  without  num- 
ber in  this  struggle  of  faction.s,  this  -strife  of  ambitious  politicians. 
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amid  the  final  explosion  of  fraternal  amiability.^  This  condition  of 
Anew  things  had  its  influence  upon  all  subjects  whicli  came  be- 

**"*•  fore  Congress  for  discussion  and  settlement.     The  revision 

of  the  tariff,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Houses  for  nearly 
three  months  in  the  session  of  1823-24,  was  decided,  more  than  ever, 
by  considerations  of  geographical  interests.  With  more  distinctiveness 
and  determination  than  ever,  it  was  maintained  that  duties  upon  im- 
ports should  be  enforced  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufacturing  industry  at  home,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the 
easiest  way  of  providing  a  revenue  for  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment. Revenue,  indeed,  needed  no  consideration,  provided  the  tariff 
was  so  adjusted  that  the  price  of  all  foreign  manufactures  should 
be  made  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  large  profit  to  the  domestic  com- 
petition, but  not  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importation. 

The  South  had  already  changed  her  mind  u|)on  this  subject.  It 
had  become  evident  that  slave-labor  could  only  be  used  in  the  rudest 
kind  of  manual  industry  ;  intelligent  artisans  could  not  be  made  from 
a  people  whose  only  incentive  to  diligence  was  the  lash,  and  the  im- 
parting to  whom  even  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  wsis  a  penal 
offence  by  statute.  The  Federal  Government  had,  in  the  Southern 
mind,  only  one  reason  for  being  —  to  protect  slavery  and  enlarge  the 
area  for  the  cultivation  of  its  coai*se  products.  To  develoj)  tliose 
varied  industries  to  which  the  labor  of  freemen  only  could  be  profita- 
bly applied,  was  an  inicpiitous  ])olicy  if  it  enhanced  the  price  of  negro- 
cloth  and  cotton  bagging.  New  England  still  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  partly  because  the  larger  portion  of  her  capital  still 
remained  invested  in  foreign  commerce,  and  partly  because  she  be- 
lieved her  infant  manufactures  would  develo|>  into  as  healthy  a  growth 
as  they  were  capable  of,  without  any  legislative  nursing.     But  the 

^  Tlie  jealoiisios  of  rival  caiidulatcs  preatly  dij-sturhed  ilit*  harnu>ny  of  tlie  Cabinet.     The 
more  oaniestly  Mr.  Monroe  strove  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  i>erfcet  neutrality,  the  more 
he  was  susjH'ctod  by  at  leiimt  one  of  his  secretaries — Crawford,  —  perhaps  by  more  than 
one,  of  ])artisanship.     The  t*i^nificanee  of  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  Diary  is 
a  curious  evidence  of  this  alienation  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  due  partly  to  Crawford's  resentment  on  this  subj»H*t.     He  had  waiied  upon  the  I'resi- 
dent  to  ask  for  certain  appointments  to  office  amonj^  his  followers,  to  which  Mr.  Monroe, 
on  good  grounds  no  doubt,  objected.     The  Secretary's  reply  was  so  disrespectful  as  to  call 
for  rebuke.    Wbereu]>()n  —  relates  Mr.  Adams  —  "  Oawford,  turning  to  him,  raised  his  cane, 
as  in  the  attitude  to  strike,  and  said,  'You  damned,  infernal  old  scoundrel!*     Mr.  Mon- 
roe seized  the  tongs  at  the  tire-place  for  self-<lefence,  applied  a  ri'taliatory  epithet  to  Craw- 
ford, and  toltl  him  he  would  immediately  ring  for  servants  himself,  nnd  turn  him  out  of  the 
hou.se  ;  upon  which  Crawford,  beginning  to  recover  himself,  said  be  did  not  intend,  and  had 
not  intended  to  insult  him,  and  left  the  ht)U8e.    They  never  met  afterwards."     Mr.  Adams 
tells  this  story  after  bis  own  election,  on  the  authority  of  Samuel  L.  Southard,  who  had 
received  it  from  Monroe  immediately  after  the  occurrence.     The  writer  adds,  **  If  I  had 
known  it  at  the  time,  1  should  not  have  invited  Mr.  Crawford  to  remain  in  the  Treasury 
Department."     To  that  in\itMtion,  Monroe,  when  ct)nsulted,  bad  made  no  objection. 
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ITestern  and  Middle  States,  with  a  few  votes  from  other  parts  of  the 
juntry,  were  strong  enough  to  give  to  the  new  tariff-bill  a  small 
lajority.  From  that  time  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  marked 
le  dividing-line  between  political  parties,  and  the  tariff  policy 
lenceforth  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  a  scientific  ques- 
on,  properly  discussed  only  in  the  light  of  the  invariable  laws  of 
olitical  economy. 

To  no  act  of  his  life  was  Monroe  so  indebted  for  the  preservation 
f  his  name  from  oblivion  as  to  a  passage  in  his  annual  ad-  ^hp  Monroe 
ress  to  Congress  in  1823,  announcing  what  has  ever  since  ^^^"°^- 
een  called  '*  The  Monroe  Doctrine.'*  The  doctrine  was  not  the  less 
Jtcellent  because  it  is  so  often  supposed  to  be  American  international 
iw,  or  mistaken  for  a  principle  rather  than  an  opinion  ;  nor  is  it 
18  less  creditable  to  Monroe  that  it  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 
is  Secretary'  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,  and  carefully  discussed  and  ap- 
roved  by  every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Its  annunciation  was  called 
)rth  by  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  which  has  never  occurred 
nee  and  is  never  likely  to  occur  again,  and  is  therefore  as  little 
pplicable  as  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  are  to  the  condition  of 
ur  time,  or,  probably,  of  any  time  to  come. 

But  the  declaration  then  had  a  peculiar  fitness.  The  allied  sov- 
reigns  of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  seen  fit  to  re- 
x)re,  in  1822,  through  the  arms  of  France,  to  the  Spanish  King, 
'erdinand,  those  royal  prerogatives  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
y  the  Cortes  three  years  before.  The  Holy  Alliance  assumed  thus 
)  clieck  in  Spain  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  dangerous  defiance  of 
lie  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  succeeding  in  this  first 
leasure,  it  was  next  proposed  by  Ferdinand  that  the  Alliance  should 
id  him  in  reducing  to  obedience  those  revolted  colonies  of  his  in 
imerica,  which  had  not  only  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  but, 
)llowing  the  example  of  the  United  States,  had  resolved  themselves 
ito  independent  republics. 

It  was  to  this  condition  of  things  that  the  declaration  of  Monroe 
ras  addressed.  In  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  the 
Fnited  States,  he  said,  had  observed  and  should  continue  to  observe, 
lie  strictest  neutralitv.  '"  But,"  he  added,  '*  with  the  Governments 
rho  liave  declared  their  independence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
idependence  we  have,  on  great  consideration,  and  on  just  principles, 
cknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
f  oppressing  them,  or  controlling,  in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny, 
y  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
f  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States."  Hardly 
&88  than  this  could  be  said,  if  anything  was  said  at  all,  by  the  lead- 
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ing  power  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Iiemisphere  when 
the  possible  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  those  of  South 
America  was  contemplated  ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  saying 
something,  for  England  —  disapproving  from  the  beginning  of  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  allied  sovereigns  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  —  had 
invited  the  United  States  to  join  with  her  in  some  effectual  measure 
for  the  protection  of  the  independence  of  the  new  American  repub- 
lics. The  declaration  was  altogether  cautious  ;  it  might  mean  much 
or  it  might  mean  little  —  a  threat  of  armed  resistance,  or  an  expres- 
sion only  of  harmless  and  pacific  sentiment ;  what  it  really  did  mean 
was  the  subject  of  long  and  hot  debate  in  the  first  year  of  the  next 
administration,  when  Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  send  ministers  to  a 
congress  of  representatives  of  American  states  to  assemble  at  Pan- 
ama. The  President,  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  message,  in- 
formed Congress  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  with  England 
and  with  Russia  to  settle,  by  amicable  negotiation,  any  question  of 
conflicting  rights  on  the  nortliwest  coast.  In  the  discussions  upon 
this  subject  it  had  been  proper  to  assert,  he  said,  as  a  principle,  that 
the  American  continents  were  '*  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power."  This  also 
is  sometimes  held  to  he  a  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  it 
seems  to  have  had  no  deeper  meanin<^  —  considering  it  in  connection 
with  the  topic  to  which  it  specifically  related  —  than  that  thereafter 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  unsettle<l  country  within  the  acknowl- 
edged boundaries  of  American  states  was  exclusively  their  own,  and 
not  subject  to  foreign  occupation.  It  certainly  was  no  new  doctrine, 
though  it  might  be  proper  to  repeat  it  on  such  an  occasion,  that  the 
United  States  would  always  protect  her  own  territory. 

In  the  presidential  election  there  was  no  choice  by  the  Electoral 
College.     Adams  received  tlie  popular  vote  of  all  New  Eng- 

Election  of  ... 

AdaniR  as  land,  and  a  majority  of  that  of  New  York,  witli  a  minority 
vote  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  popular  vote  in  tiiree  of  the  Northern  States,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  was  given  to  Jackson,  and  this,  with 
that  of  seven  Soutliern  States,  gave  him  a  majority  in  ten  States. 
The  votes  in  other  States  were  <livided  between  Cra\vford  and  Clay, 
and  tiie  election,  therefore,  was  tliro^vn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  a  choice  wjis  to  be  made  between  the  three  highest  can- 
didates, Jackson,  A<lams,  an<l  Crawford.  Adams  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  voting  by  their  delegations  —  thirteen.  In 
addition  to  those  States  whose  votes  he  rec(»ived  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, he  now  received  the  three  which  had  been  given  to  Clay,  two 
which  had  been  given  to  Jackson,  and  one  which  had  been  divided 
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in  the  choice  of  electors.  Calhoun,  whose  name  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  presidential  candidates,  had  been  already  chosen 
Vice-president  in  the  Electoral  College. 

Jackson,  who  in  the  House  had  been  voted  for  by  seven  States 
only,  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  vote  for  electors,  both  Pouticai 
as  to  States  and  as  to  the  popular  vote.  There  had  been  ***"™"J'- 
charges  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay,  even  before 
the  election.  These  charges  were  now  pressed  with  added  bitterness 
when  the  States  which  had  chosen  Clay  electors  gave  their  votes  for 
Adams  in  the  House,  the  Kentucky  delegation  disregarding  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  Legislature,  —  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do.  But  when  Clay  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  the  new 
President,  the  act  was  considered,  by  the  party  in  opposition,  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  Government  had  been 
bought  and  sold.  There  was,  however,  no  other  evidence  than  these 
circumstantial  coincidences  on  which  to  found  this  partisan  slander. 
It  was  a  slander,  however,  that  did  not  easily  die,  and  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  next  presidential  canvass.  But  it  was  always 
met  with  the  most  positive  and  indignant  denial  by  both  the  gentle- 
men accused,  and  by  unquestionable  proof  of  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  Clay,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  bargain,  to  use  his 
influence  —  if  not  available  for  his  own  election  —  on  behalf  of 
Adams.  One  must  have  a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  character  of 
the  character  of  Adams  to  accept  as  true  that  which  gives  ^**"'»- 
the  lie  to  every  other  act  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  He  some- 
times erred  in  judgment ;  and  sometimes,  like  all  other  men  that  ever 
lived,  he  committed  acts  of  weakness ;  but  he  was  the  wisest  and 
purest  of  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  period  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Union.  He  must  look  with  distorted  vision  upon  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  believes  him  capable  of  even  entertaining 
the  thought  of  condescending  to  any  political  baseness  under  any  pos- 
sible temptation. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

ADAMS   AND  JACKSON. 

The  Era  of  Good  Feeling. —  Admimatration  of  John  Qiinct  Adama.  —  The 
pROFo«Ei>  Congress  of  SorxH  American  States.  —  Oppohition  of  the  Slate- 
Hou>ER8.  — Political  Education,  North  and  South.  — A  Solid  Soitth.  — In- 
dian Trouiileh  and  State  Sovereignty  in  Georgia.  —  The  Tariff  made  a 
Sectional  Question.  — The  Bl.vck  Hawk  War.  — Jackson's  Character,  avd 
his  Popularitv.  — He  Establishes  the  System  of  Kemovals  from  Office.— 
The  Eaton  Scandal.  —  The  Contest  oyer  the  United  States  Bank.  — Re- 
election of  Jackson. —  Anti-masonry. —  Nullification.  —  Preparatioks  foi 
War  in  South  Carolina.  —  The  Compromise  Bill.  —  The  Public  Laitds.— 
Material  Progress.  —  Increasing  Use  of  Steam  power.  —  The  Fzbst  Bail- 
roads.  —  Early  Manufacturing. 

The  administratiou  of  Monroe  was  a  ])eriod  of  transition  in  whiob 
Poiiticni  ^'^^  ^^^  P*^rty  divisions  upon  (questions  haying  only  a  tem- 
trannition.  |X)rary  interest  gradually  disappeared.  But  beneath  the 
apparent  calm  of  the  "  era  of  good  feeling  "  new  jmrties  were  slowly 
forming  upon  essentially  radical  principles,  on  the  overthrow  or  es- 
tablishment of  which  must  ultimately  rest  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
emment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Not  that  these  differences 
were  at  first  distinctly  seen  or  generally  understood ;  but  under  the 
force  of  circumstances —  the  increase  of  ])opulation ;  the  settlement  of 
new  country ;  the  increase  of  material  prosperity ;  the  new  applica- 
tions of  industry ;  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  struggle  for  politi- 
cal power  between  the  two  systems  of  society,  one  resting  on  the 
rights  of  freemen,  the  other  on  the  privileges  of  the  holders  of  slaves 
—  parties  took  new  and  more  positive  forms.  Nor  was  it  that  in 
that  process  of  growth  eitlier  party  was  absolutely  wrong  or  abso- 
lutely right,  whether  upon  fundamental  principles  or  upon  questions 
of  temporary  interest ;  but  that  a  marked  division-line  was  drawn, 
growing  ever  wider  and  deeper,  leading  at  last  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  to  civil  war.  That  dividing-line  even  civil  war  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  has  not  yet  obliterated. 

(.)n  the  jiccession  of  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  parties  were  reor- 
ArceMionof  gi^ii^^d,  ou  the  siuglc  qucstibu  at  first,  of  supporting  or  op- 
Adanu.  posiug  liis  Administration.  On  the  surface  there  was  appar- 
ent, for  the  moment,  no  other.cause  of  political  difference  than  whett^er 
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:  should  be  reelected  or  whether  he  should  be  succeeded  by  Jackson 

Calhoun.  That,  indeed,  was  comprehensive  enough,  foi-  the  real 
lestion  was  the  old  one  of  a  Northern  or  a  Southern  President.  The 
iposition  to  Adams  at  once  drew  together  tlie  party  composed  mainly 

Southern  slaveholders,  which,  with  a  sutiicient  Northern  alliance, 
18  been  able,  with  occasional  interludeH,  to  maintain  always  the  po- 
ical  ascendency  under  whatever  party  name.  'Jo  the  support  o[  the 
dtninistmtion,  on  the  other  hand,  rallied  that  instinctive  antagonism 

a  slaveholding  Democratic  party,  which  survived  as  a  living  prin- 
(>le,  often  feeble,  its  existence  often  denied,  or  not  recognized,  but 
II  always  active  in  various  political  organizations,  whether  known 

National  Republican,  or  Whig,  or  finally  as  tlie  Hepnblican  party. 


Mr.  Adams,  in  his  first  message  to  Congn'ss,  presented  an  uppor- 
nity  for  concerted  opposition  which  was  instantly  seized 
ion  ;  »iid  it  was  the  more  significant  of  )iow  earnest  that  AucrUiui 
•position  was  to  be,  that  there  was,  on  his  pai-t,  no  inten- 
mal  provocation.      The  South  American  states  had  agreed  to  hold 
Congress  at  Panama,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  consider  their 
lations  to  each  other  anil  to  foreign  states,  political  and  commercial, 
d  the  expediency  of  a  league  among  themselves.      In  this  Con- 
ew  the  United  States  had  been  invited  to  be  represented,  and  Mr. 
lams  announced  that  the  invitation   had  been  accepted,  and  that 
misters  would  be  sent  to  take  part  in  the  delilierittions,  "so  far  as 
%j  be  compatible  with  that  neutrality  from  which  it  is  neither  our 
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intention,  nor  the  desire  of  the  other  American  States,  that  we  should 
depart/'  As  the  mission  would  involve  the  United  States  in  no  al- 
liance with  these  South  American  states  without  the  assent  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  while  it  gave  the  ministers  who  should  attend 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  of  understanding  and  of  influencing  its 
purposes,  no  harm,  at  least,  could  come  of  the  President's  decision. 
Had  the  decision  been  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  quite  as 
much  reason  for  hostile  criticism,  and  it  would  have  l>een  seized  upon 
with  equal  ejigerness,  probably,  to  oppose  the  Administration. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  subject  were  sent  confidentially  to  the 
Senate^  and  considered  in  secret  session.  It  was  determined,  obviously 
for  the  influence  that  might  be  exercise<l  uj)on  the  popular  mind,  that 
the  debates  and  the  documents  should  l)e  made  public.  The  Presi- 
dent was  asked  if  the  removal  of  the  injunction  of  secrecy  would  be 
injurious  to  any  pending  negotiations.  A  negative  answer  was  ex- 
pected, as  no  negotiation  was  pending.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  too  wary 
a  man  to  be  entrapped  into  any  assumption  of  a  responsibility  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  which  the  Senate  proposetl  to  throw  from 
their  own  shoulders  upon  his.  His  reply  was,  that  that  body  was  the 
best  judge  of  how  their  proceedings  should  be  conducted.  Here  was 
new  cause  for  complaint,  and  the  answer  was  denounced  as  little  elue 
than  insolent.  It  had  to  l>e  accepte<l,  however,  and  the  Senate  opened 
the  doors  which  the  President  declined  to  open  for  them. 

What  the  character  of  the  debate  should  be — what  it  was  that 
luu.ioiph  t''^  people  were  to  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  —  was  settled 
JUv^ry*'*  beforehand.  A  Virginia  Senator  sounded  the  key-note. 
qucMtion.  There  was  often  metluKl  in  the  madness  of  that  political 
mountebank,  John  Randolph  ;  as  he  himself  once  said  in  debate  with 
a  Congressman  who  had  been  a  cariH*nter,  he  "  knew  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw."  Before  the  Senat*>  determined  to  discuss  the  Panama  mis- 
sion with  open  doors,  he  moved  a  resolution — which  could  only  be 
meant  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  was  laid  on  the  table,  w^ith  his  con- 
sent, when  his  speech  upon  it  was  finished  —  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  give  the  Senate  any  information  in  his  possession,  "  touch- 
ing the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Spanish  American  states,  or 
jiny  of  them,  late  colonit^s  of  old  Spain,  in  regard  to  negro  slavery." 
That  the  President  could  have  any  information  to  give  upon  such  a 
subject  that  was  not  open  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well,  neither 
Randolph  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Senate  could  suppose  for  a 
moment.  The  Spanish  American  states,  like  the  United  States, 
professed  a  belief  in  the  natural  right  of  j\ll  men  to  liberty;  and 
their  practice — unlike  that  of  the  United  Stiites  —  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  principles,  and  had  been  to  sweep  negro  slaverj',  so 
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Eir  as  they  could,  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  object 
f  the  resolution  was  gained  when  Randolph,  in  a  characteristic 
peech,  denounced  the  proposal  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
f  those  foreign  states  who  had  set  the  pernicious  example  of  giving 
reedom  to  negroes ;  where  the  black  Republic  of  Hayti  might  be  rec- 
gnized ;  where  the  independence  of  Cuba,  so  dangerously  near  to  our 
<wn  shores,  and  the  possible  emancipation  of  her  slaves,  might  be  dis- 
ossed.  To  send  representatives  to  such  a  Congress  was  to  touch 
lavery,  and  slavery  must  be  "  let  alone."  That  it  would  not  be  let 
lone,  Randolph  said,  was  ^^  a  great  danger — a  danger  that  has  in- 
reased,  is  increasing,  and  must  be  diminished,  or  it  must  come  to  its 
^ular  catastrophe ;  "  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  all  other  in- 
erests  which  the  United  States  might  have  in  common  with  the 
louth  American  republics  must  be  put  aside  that  slavery  be  pro- 
ected  from  the  danger  even  of  discussion  by  foreigners  in  the  pres- 
nce  of  Federal  representatives. 

For  nearly  the  whole  session  the  Panama  Congress  was  debated  in 
he  Senate  under  one  or  another  pretext ;  it  came  before  the  The  Monroe 
louse  on  the  question  of  an  appropriation,  and  a  large  por-  ^<^^°*^ 
ion  of  the  time  was  given  to  it  there  from  January  to  April.  That 
he  neutrality  of  the  United  States  might  be  jeoparded  by  the  official 
ecognition  of  the  Congress,  was  urged  as  one  reason  for  rejecting  the 
lominations  of  the  President ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  expressly  pro- 
dded that  such  neutrality  should  remain  intact,  that  argument  had 
ittle  weight.  The  attack  on  the  Administration  was  pressed  with 
such  more  vigor  on  the  proper  interpretation  of  "  The  Monroe  Doc- 
rine."  A  meaning  was  given  to  it,  it  was  declared,  which  its  terms 
id  not  warrant,  by  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  Minister  to 
ifexico,  sanctioned  apparently  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
hat  in  that  declaration  a  pledge  of  protection  was  made  to  the  South 
Lmerican  states  in  the  event  of  European  aggression.  It  was  de- 
lied,  and  the  denial  generally  accepted,  that  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine  " 
ras  meant  to  convey  an  assurance  so  dangerous  to  the  future  peace  of 
he  country. 

But  all  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  skirmish  of  words.  The 
nestion  more  important  than  all  others  was  the  question  of  slavery, 
nd  on  this  the  debate  was  in  dead  earnest.  A  Congress  of  American 
ations,  some  of  whom  believed  in  the  right  of  all  men  to  liberty  ;  a 
yongress  that  would  recognize  Hayti  as  a  sister  republic ;  a  Congress 
hat  might  lead  to  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to 
he  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  was  not  a  body  in  which  the  United 
States  should  be  represented.  The  one  interest  in  the  United  States, 
.bsorbing  and  supreme,  was  the  interest  of  slavery.     It  must  govern 
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in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government,  as  it  was  meant  it  shoald 
govern  at  home. 

To  enforce  this  doctrine  was  the  object  of  the  debate ;  the  Congress 
itself  was  only  a  secondary  matter.  The  South  has  always  under 
stood  the  importance  of  political  education,  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
Poiiticai  ed  ^"^<^^^°S  great  primary  principles.  These  were,  that  the 
tSso^th  ^^®  foundation  of  democratic  government  was  negro  slav- 
ery ;  that  the  supreme  power  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  thousand  white  men  —  generally  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  —  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  of 
negro  slaves ;  that  the  highest  and  most  imperative  function  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  was  the  support  of  a  government  so 
constituted  ;  and  that  the  Union  must  cease  to  exist  the  moment  the 
Federal  Government  was  perverted  from  that  end,  and  the  sanctity 
and  peace  of  slavery  were  imperilled.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  young  men  of  the  South  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  proph- 
ets to  learn  this  lesson.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was  never  enforced, 
even  wlicn  taught  as  an  article  of  religious  faith,  with  the  earnest- 
ness that  the  cognate  doctrine  was  enforced  at  the  South.  But  there 
was  no  political  education  to  answer  to  this  in  the  North.  The 
strength  of  firm  convictions  and  abiding  faith,  on  the  one  band,  was 
met  with  hesitation  and  doubt  on  the  other.  The  South  believed 
in  slavery  with  its  whole  soul,  and  knew  what  it  wanted  ;  the  North 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  believed  in  it  or  not,  and  was  by  no 
means  certain  of  what  it  was  that  the  South  was  aiming  at. 

When  enough  had  been  said  in  both  Houses  to  show,  as  had  been 
so  often  shown  before,  and  would  be  so  often  shown  again,  that 
slavery  must  never  be  meddled  with,  but  that  all  moral  and  political 
forces  must  be  bent  to  its  support,  the  nomination  of  the  delegates 
to  Panama  was  coniirmed,  and  the  appropriation  made.  In  itself 
the  act  wjis  of  no  consequence,  for  the  Congress  never  met.  But 
some  of  the  Southern  senators  were  quite  willing  that  the  delegates 
should  be  appointed,  if  instructed  to  use  their  influence  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  Haj-ti, 
and  arrest  any  movement  in  aid  of  tlie  independence  of  Cuba.  In 
reality  there  was  no  anxiety  on  either  point.  There  could  be  no 
misconception  of  the  position  of  the  Government,  as  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  (?lay  had  earnestly  urged  the  interven- 
( uvs po«i.  tion  of  Russia  with  Spain,  to  induce  her  to  recognize  the 
tion.  independence  of   her  late  colonies,   that  she  might  retain 

Cuba ;  and  he  had  persuaded  those  colonies  to  delay  any  movement 
against  Cuba,  in  the  ho[>e  that  recognition  would  leave  that  island 
and  Poi*to  Rico  in  the  possession  of  Spam.      Mr.  Clay  was  an  enthu- 
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in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  South  America ;  nor  did  lie  stop  to 
'hat  races  —  white,  black,  or  copper-colored,  pure  or  mixed  — 
t  enjoy  that  liberty  in  those  fnr-off  countries.  But  his  enthu»i- 
nw  under  perfect  conti-ol,  and  the  new  republics  were  made  to 
vtand  that  no  pernicious  exumple  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
o  be  tolerated  so  near  the  United  States  as  in  Cuba.     Nor  was 

the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  (iovemment  under 
A.dains  would  interfere  with  slavery ;  but  witli  that  wise  fore- 
;ht  which  the  South 
'  lost  sight  of,  the  op- 
nity  was  seized  to  set 

by  months  of  debate 
tdical  doctrine  that  the 
n  only  existed  for  the 
ftt  of  slavery,  and  that 

it  ceased  to  do  that 
ist  cease  to  exist, 
e    Republic   was    al- 
■   nearly  a   half  cen- 
old,  and  once  before^ 

had  been  a  Northern 
dent,  and  he  chosen 
st  the  will  of  the 
I.  In  this  fact  there 
danger,  and  it  was 
to  rally  a  "  solid 
I "  in  an  opposition 
Innovations  must 
jet  at  the  outset.  "  I  will  cry  out  obtta  prindpUs"  said  Itan- 
L  In  this  first  encounter  with  a  Northern  Executive,  ^  „|,^ 
id,  "The  step  you  are  about  to  take  is  a  match  " —  *'""'■ 

much  gunpowder — "enough  to  blow,  —  not  the  first  of  the 
-t*  —  but  the  last  of  another  di/nasti/,  —  sky-higli  —  sky-high." 

Hayne  replied,  that  when  "  the  policy  of  that  portion  of  the 
a  [the  South]  should  be  called  in  question,  or  their  safety  endan- 
,  .  .  .  .  the  whole  South  will  be  as  one  man" 
e  doctrine  of  State  Rights  —  however  precious  and  true  it  may 
hen    rightly   interprete<l    in    a    union  of   really   free 
a  — meant  nothing  in    this  slaveholders'  organization  WMin 
be  supremacy  of  slave  States.     Georgia  soon  ma<le  this 
test   in  her  conduct  in  regard  to  the   Indians  still  within  her 
lanes.     A   condition  of  the  cession  of  her  western  territory  to 
federal   Government  was,  that  the  title   to   the    Indimi    lands 
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should  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  transferred  to  her.  The 
Govemmeut  was  willing  to  redeem  this  promise;  but  it  had  been 
long  deferred  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Creeks  and  Cher- 
okees  to  pai-t  with  their  land.  A  council  of  Creek  chiefs  resolved, 
as  firmly  as  men  could  resolve,  not  to  sell  a  foot,  and  to  visit  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  chiefs  who  should  disregard  the  resolution. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  in  1825  they  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Mcintosh  and  some  other  chiefs  at  Indian  Springs,  by  which 
the  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  United  States ;  and  thereupon  the 
Creeks  made  good  their  word  by  putting  the  signers  of  the  treaty 
to  death.  The  State  of  Georgia  meanwhile  had  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  territorj'  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  if  this  were  carried  out 
a  conflict  between  the  surveyors  and  the  Indians  was  inevitable. 
The  treaty,  which  had  l)een  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent, continued  the  Creeks  in  possession  till  September  1,  1826,  and 
there  could  be  no  color  of  right  under  tlie  treaty  even,  much  less  out' 
side  of  it,  for  interference  by  Georgia.  But  the  Governor,  George  M. 
Troup,  assumed  at  once  a  position  which  ignored  laws  and  treaties, 
Beginning  ^^^^  rested  upon  the  title  of  a  sovereign  State.  In  his  cor- 
wghta  ron^  respondence  with  the  Government,  he  assumed  in  the  bald- 
**"•  est  and  boldest  language  tlie  independence  of  Georgia,  and 

insolently  informed  the  President  tliat  the  survey  would  go  on.  The 
Governor  professed  to  see  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  a  secret 
hostility  to  slaveiy,  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  act  in  self- 
defence.^  A  committee  of  the  Legislature  reported,  in  very  tem- 
pestuous language,  that  the  time  had  come  for  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  South  in  resistance  to  the  Federal  Govenmient. 

A  long  discussion  then  ensued,  between  the  Governor  on  the  one 
side  and  General  Gaines,  who  had  been  sent  to  Georgia  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  other.  The  President  was 
firm,  and  near  the  end  of  July,  1825,  he  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  write  to  the  Governor  that,  pending  a  new  consideration 
of  the  treaty  by  Congress,  the  terms  of  tlie  recent  treaty  were  such 
as  to  forbid  tlie  survey.     ''I  am,  therefore,"  writes  the  Secretary, 

^  **  Soon,  very  8t>on,  tliercfon?,"  said  Governor  Tix)np,  *'  the  United  States  Government, 
dis(*anliu<;  tlie  mask,  will  openly  lend  it<«'lf  to  a  I'ombination  of  fanatics  for  the  de^imc- 
tion  of  everytliiu^  valnable  in  the  Southoni  country  ;  one  movement  of  the  Congress,  un- 
ri'sisted  by  you.  and  all  is  lost.  Temporize  no  lon<;er ;  make  known  your  resolution  that 
this  subject  nhall  not  )h^  touched  by  them  but  at  their  ;>eril.  But  for  its  sacred  goarentee 
by  the  Constitution,  we  never  would  have  l>eiN>me  parties  to  that  instrument.  At  this 
moment  you  would  not  make  yourselves  parties  to  any  constitution  without  it.  Of  ooune 
vou  will  not  be  a  partv  to  it  from  the  moment  the  (ieneral  Government  shall  make  tbit 
movement.  If  this  matter  be  an  evil,  it  is  our  own  ;  if  it  be  a  sin,  we  can  implore  the  for- 
pveuesd  of  it  ;  to  remove  it,  we  ask  nut  either  their  sym|>:ithy  or  assistance  ;  it  may  be  our 
physical  weakness  —  it  is  our  moral  strcuj^th."  —  ytle8*s  Rerfigter,  xxviii.  240. 
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directed  by  the  President  to  state  distinctly  to  your  Excellency 
hat,  for  the  present,  he  will  not  permit  such  entry  or  survey  to  be 
lade."  A  new  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washington,  and  new  cause 
f  complaint  loudly  declared  in  Georgia.  Troup,  who  had  been  re- 
lected  Governor  by  a  bare  majority,  again  ordered  surveys  upon  the 
asis  of  the  fomier  treaty.  The  Indians  appealed  to  Adams,  who  pre- 
snted  the  whole  subject  afresh  to  Congress.  The  message,  throw- 
ig  the  burden  upon  Congress,  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  ;  but 
be  people  were  not  prepared  to  test  tlie  relative  authority  of  Union 
nd  State.  The  interests  involved  were  of  little  moment  to  the  peo- 
le  at  large.  The  dispute  was  only  over  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
locked  the  way.  The  President  was  expccte<l  to  maintain  treaty 
bligations,  but  no  authority  was  given  him  by  C-ongi-ess  to  assert 
he  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  Government  wlien  it  in- 
olved  direct  collision  with  a  State.  A  let-alone  policy  was  accepted ; 
Jreorgia  triumi)lied,  and  the  Administration  and  the  Indians  went  to 
he  wall. 

The  advantage  gained  over  the  Creeks  was  repeated  immediately 
n  a  contest  with  the  Cherokees,  which  lasted  from  1820  to  1887. 
Jy  a  series  of  enactments  the  (Jeorgia  Legislatun*.  pressed  hard  upon 
he  unfortunate  Indians.     The  authority  of  the  State*  was  extended 

« 

tver  the  entire  territory,  and  was  so  exercised  as  to  make  life  in 
leorgia  unendurable  to  the  Cherokees.  The  missiouaries  living 
.mong  them  were  treated  as  felonp,  an<l  the  longer  the  Indians  pre- 
ented  a  passive  resistance  the  more  malignant  was  the  persecution 
isited  u]x>n  them.  The  State,  having  once  secured  its  position  be- 
ore  a  temporizing  Congress,  resisted  effectively  every  attempt  on  be- 
lalf  of  the  Indians.  Wlien  Jackson  succeeded  Adams,  he  declared 
»fl5cially  to  the  Cherokees  that  they  had  no  choice  except  to  obey  the 
aw8  of  tlie  State  or  '^  to  remove,  and,  by  associating  with  your 
irothers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  become  again  united  as  one  na- 
ion ;  "  but  the  declaration  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Cherokees  were 
till  a  nation,  by  treaty,  with  the  United  States :  it  yielded  the 
rhole  question  to  Georgia. 

The  Indians  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
KTilliam  Wirt,  the  ex-Attoniey-jnreneral,  appeared  on  their  behalf. 
Jut  here  the  anomalous  political  jjosition  of  the  Cherokees  confronted 
he  judges,  and,  as  interpreters  of  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
i  decision  contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  justice.  In  the  complaint, 
ibe  Cherokees  had  been  described  as  a  foreign  state,  having  adopted 
I  constitution  for  their  own  government ;  but  as  such  they  could  not 
>rii]g  a  case  before  the  Federal  courts.  But  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
n  rendering  the  decision,  said,  ^^  So  nmeh  of  the  argument  as  was  in- 

vou  IV.  19 
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tended  to  prove  tlie  character  of  the  Cherokees  as  a  stiite,  as  a  dis- 
tinct political  society,  separated  from  others,  capable  of  managing  its 
own  afTairs,  and  governing  itself,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  been  completely  successful.  They  have  been  uni- 
formly treated  as  a  state  from  the  settlement  of  our  country.  The 
acts  of  our  Government  plainly  recognize  the  Cherokee  nation  as  a 
state,  and  the  courts  are  bound  by  those  acts.'' 

The  Court  soon  came  into  more  direct  conflict  with  the  State  on  a 
cfuestion  of  jurisdiction,  and  both  Governor  and  Legislature  treated 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
(leorgia,  and  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Another  occasion  arose  later  still, 
The  caw  of  whcu  a  Presbytcriaii  minister,  named  Worcester,  was  con- 
>iorce8ter.  Jemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  tiie 
crime  of  remaining  in  the  territory  with  a  dying  wife  beyond  the  ten 
days  allowed  him  for  leaving.  The  case  of  Worcester  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  ( 'ourt,  and  the  act  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  de- 
clared void.  Nevertheless,  the  State  court  paid  no  attention  to  the 
decision,  and  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said  that  *'  before  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  (leorgia  should  be  made  a  wilderness."  The  country 
was  stirred  to  indignation,  but  ratlier  at  (Jeorgia's  inhumanity  than 
at  her  rebellion  against  the  Union,  and  it  was  found  convenient  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  avoid  a  crisis  on  behalf  of  tlie  Indians. 

Thus  through  two  administrations  the  Federal  Government  whs 
defied  by  a  single  State  ;  tlie  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood at  the  South,  wiis  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  ;  and 
Georgia  assumed,  and  proved  herself,  to  be  as  absolutely  independent 
of  and  above  the  authority  Jind  laws  of  the  Fnion,  where  her  special 
interests  were  concerned,  as  if  the  Union  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
controversy  was  upon  too  remote  an  interest  to  alarm  tlie  North  as  to 
its  real  charactei- ;  nor  has  the  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  toward 
the  Indian  ever  been  so  keen  that  the  cruelty  visited  upon  the  Creeks 
should,  at  that  time,  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the  country  on  behalf 
of  that  unhappy  people.  Hut  the  conduct  of  Georgia  was  sustained, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  her  sister  States  of  the  South,  and  her  suc- 
cess rejoiced  in  as  a  complete  and  triumphant  assertion  of  the  South- 
ern policy.  There  was  no  long  time  to  wait  before  another  struggle, 
with  essentially  the  same^  result. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  sectional 
question.  The  breach  between  North  and  Soutli  was  wid- 
a*^ctionai*^  eucd  as  the  inevitable  antfigonism  between  free  labor  and 
question.  yj.^y^  hibor  was  nuide  more  manifest  by  the  protective  pol- 
icy.    The  recuperative  power  of  the  North  was  irrepressible.     She 
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prew  rich  ami  prosperous,  whether,  under  free  trade,  lier  energies 
rere  devote<l  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  or  whether,  imder  a  pro- 
active tariff,  her  capital  and  hihor  were  forced  into  the  development 
rf  manufacturing  interests.  It  wsis  just  the  reverse  at  the  South. 
Slavery  and  prosperity  were  incomjiatible,  and  while  the  Nortli  flour- 
shed  under  either  free  trade  or  tariff,  tlie  South  grew  poor  un- 
ler  both.  All  the  North  asked  for  was  a  steadj^  ami  uniform  pol- 
cy  ;  she  also  wanted  to  be  **  let  alone."  But  the  South,  which  had 
irst  established  the  protective  policy  for  her  own  supposed  advan- 
age,  now  demanded  a  return  to  free  trswle  for  the  same  reason.  1'he 
^orth,  she  believed,  gained  by  her  loss,  for  she  could  not  under- 
land  that  the  North  could  accommodate  herself  to  any  policy  be- 
ause  her  labor  was  free,  but  that  there  could  be  no  like  prosperity 
\t  the  South  because  her  laborers  were  slaves.  It  w^as  certainly  true 
hat  the  cheaper  everything  else  was,  the  greater  was  the  value  of 
k  crop  of  cotton  or  tobacco.  To  sell  it  at  the  highest  possible  price, 
Jid  to  buy  m  return  all  that  was  needed  on  a  plantation  at  the 
heapest,  was  a  very  simple  problem  in  political  economy.  Hut  there 
rere  other  terms  to  the  problem  ;  the  North,  against  her  will,  had 
Kjen  compelled  to  invest  her  capital  and  labor  in  a  variety  of  ih- 
lustries,  and  she  demanded  that  as  legislation  had  ])nt  her  in  that 
KMUtion,  legislation  should  protect  her.  It  was  not  a  question  of  po- 
itical  economy  between  the  two  sections  of  the  I'nion,  whatever  it 
night  be  in  the  abstract;  but  whether  the  ability  in  capital  and 
ndastry  in  one  portion  of  tlie  country  should  be  directed  and  con- 
rolled  by  the  inability  in  both  of  the  other  portion.  But  cotton  was 
ring,  and  kings  are  not  necessarily  held  to  reason. 

The  tariff  of  1828  was  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  and  more 
listinctly  adjusted  to  encourage  Americjin  industry  than  any  previ- 
ously enacted.  All  New  England  and  most  of  the  Middle  and  VV^est- 
im  States  were  now  united  on  this  subject,  and  in  1827  a  large 
National  Convention  of  Protectionists  was  held  at  Harrisburg  to  con- 
ider  their  various  interests  and  to  influence  legislation.  The  numl>er 
rf  articles  —  wool,  iron,  lead,  hemp,  distilled  spirits,  and  others  of 
imaller  general  importance  —  demanding  protection  was  increased. 
rhe  question  was  made,  more  positively  than  liad  been  done  four 
fears  before,  one  of  party  politics. 

It  only  influenced,  however,  without  governing  parties,  for  there 
were  protectionists  who  voted  for  Jackson,  though  there  were  no 
mti-protectionists  who  voted  for  Adams.  At  the  present  ,hannt«.ro£ 
ime,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  information  and  the  J*^*"^" 
"apid  communication  between  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  country,  the 
)eople  usually  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the  character  of 
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presidental  candidates,  when,  as  still  Boiiietimea  liappens,  tlier«  an 
candidates  who  have  any  cliaracters  to  be  midei-stood.     But  it  is  not 


to  be  wondered  at  tliat  lifty  years  ago  Jackson  waa  voted  for  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union  for  precisely  opposite  reasons. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  ditficult  to  find  in  General  Jackson's  per- 


JACKSON'S  CHARACTER. 


onal  qualities  tbe  cnuae  of  his  gi-eat  popularity.     He  was  neither  a 
Fise  Dor  a  good  mau,  ajid  ia  many  respects  he  wba  both  a  foolish  and 


I  bad  one.  He  was  not  only  illitenito  —  which  may  be  i\  misfortune 
without  being  a  fault  —  but  ignnrant:  he  was  easily  provoked  to 
Lnger,  anil  his  vage  was  not  only  cruel  but  uncoiitrolliible ;  in  temper 
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he  was  as  despotic  as  he  was  fearless,  and  he  was  as  free  from  scruples 
as  he  was  without  fear.  As  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  he  wa« 
known  to  the  people ;  if  he  was  capable  also  of  strong  domestic  at- 
tachments and  of  warm  friendships,  which  —  no  doubt  truly  —  is  al- 
leged of  him,  that  could  have  had  little  to  do  with  his  popularity,  as  it 
could  not  be  generally  known.  The  worst  and  the  largest  side  of  him 
is  that  which  for  thirty  years  was  presented  to  ihe  public,  and  either 
because  of  it  or  in  spite  of  it,  the  larger  number  of  the  people  admired 
and  honored  him.  Put  that  large  part  —  at  least  in  his  first  election 
—  was  from  the  Southern  States,  and  his  popularity  there  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Tiie  strong  points  in  his  character  were  precisely  those 
engendered  and  developed  in  the  mastership  of  a  gang  of  negro  slaves, 
and  the  education  of  the  plantation.  ''The  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave,"  said  Jefferson,  *'is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions ;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part, 

and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other The  parent  storms, 

the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  his  worst  passions, 
and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but 
be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prod- 
igy who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  cir- 
cumstances." An  education  of  this  sort  had  in  Jackson  been 
hiB  popular-  rouudcd  and  intensified  by  his  long  experience  in  the  pecul- 
iar warfare  carried  on  against  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  South. 
The  slaveholders  saw  in  him  a  magnified  reflection  of  themselves, 
and  they  admired  and  esteeined  him  accordingly.  That  his  popular- 
ity should  have  extended  subsequently  to  the  North,  admits  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  explanation.  As  a  result  of  "  the  most  boisterous 
passions  "  engendered  by  slavery,  Jefferson  deduces  "  degrading  sub- 
missions," as  well  as  '•  unremitting  despotism."  There  has  been 
always  a  singular  servility  in  the  character  of  a  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  that  class  the  slaveholder  has  always  found  his 
Northern  servitor.  Randolph  first  gave  it  a  name  to  live  by  in  the 
teim  "  doughface."  It  always  loves  to  recognize  a  master,  as  the 
slave  is  always  most  abject  under  the  lash  that  cuts  the  keenesjt  and 
oftenest.  It  was  this  class  that  loved  Jackson  simply  because  they 
saw  a  master  in  his  despotic  will,  which  no  scruple  ever  controlled. 
Besides  this,  there  was  that  other  weakness  of  the  American  charac- 
ter which  has  so  much  to  answer  for  —  the  capacity  of  being  aroused 
to  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  on  the  most  factitious  pretexts,  and  of 
raising  the  most  ordinary  mortals  to  immortality  with  shouts  so  fran- 
tic that  they  come  at  length  to  be  believed  sincere. 

It  was  during  the  closing  years  of  Adams's  administration  that  the 
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last  serious  Indian  war  occurred  within  the  borders  of  the  present 
northwestern  States.  In  1830  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  TheBUck 
tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  which  their  lands  in  Illinois  ^^"^^  ^"• 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  They  were  nevertheless  unwilling 
in  leave  their  country,  and  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  called  out 
a  militia  force  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk, 
a  cliief  of  the  Sacs,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  refused  submission, 
and  the  next  year  returned  with  a  small  force.  He  was  driven  back 
by  the  troops  at  Rock  Island,  but  in  Marcli,  1832,  he  reappeared,  at 
the  head  of  about  a  thousand  warriors,  —  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winne- 
bago8,  —  and  penetrated  into  the  Rock  River  valley,  declaring  that 
he  came  only  to  plant  com.  But  either  he  would  not  or  could  not 
restrain  his  followers,  and  the  devastation  of  Indian  warfare  soon 
spread  among  the  frontier  settlements.  Farms  were  laid  waste,  farm- 
houses given  to  the  flames,  and  tlieir  occupants  put  to  death.  The 
force  at  Rock  Island  was  sent  out  to  stay  those  ravages,  and  (Jenerals 
Scott  and  Atkinson  ordered  from  Buffalo  with  a  reenforcement, 
which  on  the  way  was  greatly  diminished  by  cholera  and  desertions. 
Tlie  Governor  of  Illinois  called  for  volunt(»ers,  and  an  effective  force 
of  about  twenty-four  hundred  men  was  soon  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Black  Hawk's  band  fled  before  it.  General  Whiteside,  who 
was  in  command,  burned  the  Prophet's  Town,  on  Rock  River,  and 
pursued  the  Indians  up  that  stream.  But  his  advance  under  Major 
Stillman  was  led  into  ambush  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
present  town  of  Dixon,  and  defeated.  The  Indians  were  overt^iken 
and  badly  defeated  on  Wisconsin  River;  and  the  survivors,  still  re- 
treating northward,  were  again  overtaken  near  Bad  Axe  River,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  Black  Hawk  attempted  to  get 
his  main  body  across  the  Mississippi,  himself  and  twenty  warriors 
forming  a  rear-guard  to  make  a  show  of  force  and  keep  the  pursuers 
at  bay.  But  his  movements  were  understood,  the  rear-guard  soon 
driven  in  to  the  main  body,  and  that  was  surrounded.  Many  of  the 
Indians  were  shot  in  the  water  while  tiying  to  swim  the  stream ; 
others  were  killed  on  a  little  island  where  they  sought  refuge.  Only 
about  fifty  prisoners  were  taken,  and  most  of  these  were  squaws  and 
children.  The  dispersion  was  complete,  and  the  war  was  soon  closed 
by  the  surrender  or  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  and  other 
chiefs.  Many  persons  are  still  living  who  can  remember  the  melan- 
choly progress  of  these  warriors  on  their  way  to  Washington  to  ac- 
knowledge their  subjection. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1828  the  Northern  dynasty  was 
blown,  as  Randolph  said  it  should  be,  *'  sky-high  —  sky-high."  Adams 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  New  England,  of  Delaware,  and  a  por- 
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tioii  of  that  of  Maryland.  All  the  rest  were  given  to  Jackuoii.  mak- 
Eimion  of  i"g  a  total  "f  w"«  liiintlrcd  atid  Ujventy -eight  electoral  votts 
j»k->u.  ^  Adams's  eighty-tbree.  There  wjia  at  least  one  imm  in 
the  country  who  was  not  surprised  ut  ihis  result;  Adams  had  ex- 
pected it,  and  had  prepared,  tliough  with  great  reluctance,  to  retire 
to  private  life.     ChUiouii  was  again  elected  to  the  vice-presidency. 

At  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  the  following  March,  a  larger  crowd 
assembled  at  WaHliington  from  all  piirts  of  the  country  than  had  ever 


before  come  togetlii'r  un  a  similar  occasion.  Mr.  Adams  was  con- 
spicuous liv  hi»  uliHi-uci',  — ii  fiict  conimtfnted  npun  then,  and  remem- 
bereil  ever  KJnie  ;ig-ainst  him,  by  those  wlin,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
that  the  incoming  rn'sidcut  liiiil  ciin-fully  aliKtained  from  showing 
Ilim,  bcl'oti;  (In-  iiiiiiigiiriitiuii,  l!ie  usiml  courtesies  due  to  the  retiring 
chief  magistriitc.  The  iiiutlcr  w;is  i-oiisidcreil  of  sutlicient  impor- 
tance for  Mr.  Adams  to  sci-k  couuscl  from  his  friends,  and  to  be 
guidfdl.y  their  advii-c' 
'  Tl N,»M>  iii;i.l.>  fur  .I,i.k='"ii  ill  I'iittims  /,;>•  ■■/ .1  wk^w  —  ihni  his  Muk  thin  inelhod 
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The  inaugural  address  rather  surprised  both  parties,  and  disap- 
pointed those  who  expected  a  condemnation  of  the  tariflf.  uuinaugu- 
On  that  subject  it  was  moderate  enough  to  encourage  the  '*'»^d^f«" 
protectionists  to  hope  that  the  established  policy  would  not  be  med- 
dled with.  Upon  the  necessity  of  reform  —  that  much-abused  word 
in  American  politics  —  the  address  was  pronounced  and  emphatic. 
In  saying  that  a  "  correction  of  those  abuses  that  have  brought  the 
patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  elections  "  was  required,  nothing  was  meant,  probably,  but  a  re- 
flection upon  the  preceding  Administration.  It  was  a  rash  charge  to 
make,  however,  for  whatever  other  political  sins  might  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Adams,  that  of  an  undue  use  of  patronage  was  certainly  the 
one  of  which  he  was  absolutely  innocent.  Jackson  had,  indeed,  dis- 
tingaished  himself  years  before,  by  urging  Monroe  to  disregard  party 
in  the  choice  of  his  secretaries  ;  and,  when  in  the  LTnited  States  Sen- 
•toy  he  had  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding 
the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  any  office  whatever,  ex- 
cept upon  the  bench.  However  unjust,  then,  the  implied  accusation 
against  Mr.  Adams  might  be,  it  was  assumed  that  the  President  really 
meant  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  himself.  The  country  had  not  to  wait 
a  month  to  see  how  ludicrous  the  word  reform  was  in  his  mouth. 
Members  of  his  Cabinet  were  taken  from  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  it  was  soon  understood  that  not  to  have  been  in  favor  Hee»t»b- 
of  his  election  was  to  be  held  as  forfeiture  of  office,  that  i^ll^m  of 
pkuses  might  be  given  as  a  reward  to  his  active  partisans.  ""'*^*'* 
In  the  forty  years  of  previous  administrations  there  liad  been  sev- 
enty-three removals ;  Jackson  removed  a  larger  number  in  the  fii*st 
month  of  his  administration.  Before  the  year  was  out,  six  hundred 
and  ninety  of  his  partisans  were  rewarded  with  places  made  vacant 
for  them,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  punished  and  rewarded  hundreds 
more  of  subordinates.'  The  character  of  the  government  was  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  system  of  the  tenure 
of  office ;  an  element  of  corruption  was  introduced,  for  which  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  found  ;  and  an  injury  done  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  republican  government,  so  monstrous 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  Andrew  Jackson  never  been 
born.  It  was  this  partisan  spirit  that  distinguished  his  adminis- 
tration for  eight  years,  and  made  it,  though  in  some  things  exeel- 

of  fihowing  his  resentment  at  some  reflwtitms  made  upon  his  wifo,  in  u  newspaper  supposed 
to  l>e  the  political  organ  of  the  Administration  in  Washington  —  only  shows,  if  true,  how 
incapable  Jackson  was  of  discretion  where  his  feelings  or  his  pa.ssious  were  concerned. 

^  Washington  made  nine  removals  from  office  ;  John  Adams,  nine  ;  Jeffer>on,  tfiirty-nine  ; 
Madison,  five ;  Monroe,  nine ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  two  ;  Jackson  ma<Ie,  and  caused  to  b«i 
made,  probably  not  less  than  two  thousand. 
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lent,  of  ao  evil  example.  He  esteemed  himself  not  a  part  of  t)ie 
State,  but  the  State.  In  one  week  lie  vetoed  more  bille  sent  him  br 
Congress  than  all  liis  predecessors  had  vetoed  in  forty  years. 

Martin  Van   Buren  wan  his  Seci'etary  of  State;   the  rest  of  his 

Cabinet,  excepting  John  M.  Iterrien,  the  Attorney-general, 

were  men  who  left  no  mark  upon  their  time.    His  "  Kitchen 

Cabinet,"  as  it   was  called  in  the  slang   of  the  day — William  B. 

Lewis,  Duff  Green, 
.^mos  Kendall,  and 
Isaac  Hill  —  were 
the  advisers  and 
confidants  of  the 
head  of  the  Stale. 
Tlie  official  Cabinet 
was  scattfred,  or 
scatttTwi  itself,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the 
first  term,  moved 
thereto  by  a  per- 
gonal scandal  which 
Jitckson  wanted  the 
dignity  and  deli- 
cacy to  smother, 
bat  insisted  instead 
upon  forcing  ujwn 
the  pnblic.  It  oc- 
cupied too  impor- 
tant a  pbicf  in  the  political  history  of  those  years  to  be  foi^tten. 

John  H.  Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  War.  ba<i  married  a  Mrs.  Timber- 
Thf  E«Mi,  lake,  who,  it  wiis  said,  had  been  his  mistress  while  her  first 
KiDiui.  husband  was  living.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  it  was 
believed,  and  it  is  certain  tliat  the  woman  was  of  bad  reputation  be- 
fore Eaton  married  lier.  Tlie  families  of  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  of  foreign  Ministers,  as  well  us  those  of  the  l>etter 
cluss  of  people  generally  in  Wasliington,  n'fnsed  to  recognize  or  admit 
her  to  their  bouses.  There  was  a  touch  of  chivalry  in  the  impetu- 
osity and  pjission  with  which  Jackson  came  to  the  defence  of  this 
womiin.  From  the  same  remarkable  incapacity  of  weighing  testi- 
in()ny  which  he  showed  on  other  occasions,  he  assumed  this  case  to  l>c 
parallel  to  his  own ;  and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  an 
apparently  indefensible  cause,  acknowledged,  in  the  minds  of  many 
peiiplc,  the  justice  of  the  charges  that  had  long  been  brought  against 
himself  and  his  own  wife.     I-Iaton.  it  is  true,  was  his  liersonal  friend. 
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and  Mrs.  Timberlake  and  her  family  had  long  been  known  to  him. 
But  it  would  be  doing  him  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  there  was 
no  deeper  influence  than  ordinary  friendship,  no  other  impulse  at 
work  than  headlong  obstinacy,  to  impel  him  to  a  course  of  conduct 
which  so  controlled  the  first  three  years  of  his  admin isti-ation.  The 
defence  of  Mrs.  Eaton  was  the  defence  of  his  own  wife,  dead  not 
many  weeks,  and  mourned  with  a  passionate  soitow.  There  was 
really  no  parallel  in  the  two  cases,  nor  could  Jackson  see  that  it  was 
he  who  was  reflecting  upon  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife  by  admitting 
any  possible  similarity.  When,  nearly  forty  years  before,  he  had 
married,  she  was,  as  both  believed,  fully  divorced  from  a  former  hus- 
band. When  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake,  the  proper  legal  steps 
were  taken,  and  they  were  married  again.  Years  afterward  this 
perfectly  innocent  error  was  seized  upon  and  tortured  by  political 
malice  into  a  cruel  scandal;  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  vindication 
of  the  memory  of  his  wife,  and  a  righteous  resentment  for  what  she 
had  been  made  to  suffer,  to  defend  another  woman  who  seemed  to 
him  visited  with  similar  injustice.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  in 
inviting  comparison  he  was  confessing  judgment. 

Moved  by  such  an  impulse,  his  pertinacity  and  violence  on  this 
topic  are  less  to  be  wondered  at,  and  even  from  one  view  to  be  ap- 
plauded. It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  however,  that  he  should 
permit  this  purely  personal  feeling  to  override  all  other  considerations. 
He  might  have  conceded  so  much  to  an  almost  universal  belief  as  to 
have  consented  that  his  public  conduct  should  not  be  governed  by  his 
private  opinion.  But  to  this  his  imperious  temper  could  never  con- 
sent. Ilarmonv  in  his  Cabinet  meant  that  the  wnves  of  his  secreta- 
ries  should  open  their  doors  to  Mrs.  Eaton.  Because  they  would  not 
submit  to  this  interference  with  their  domestic  relations,  and  yield 
their  sense  of  decency  and  of  moral  obligation  to  his  dictation.  Cab- 
inet meetings  became  less  and  less  frequent,  were  at  length  given  up 
altogether,  and  finally  the  Cabinet  was  broken  up,  in  part,  at  least, 
from  this  want  of  harmony.  He  threatened  to  dismiss  a  foreign 
minister  whose  wife  declined  to  recognize  Mrs.  Eaton  ;  he  sent  Mrs. 
Donelson  and  her  husband  —  his  nephew  and  secretary  —  who  resided 
with  him  in  the  presidential  mansion,  back  to  Tennessee,  because  she 
declined  to  receive  Mrs.  Eaton  ;  and  he  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  imbecile  rage  when,  in  those  private  parlors  where  he  had  pro- 
cured her  admission,  the  ladies  of  Washington  retired  from  before  her 
as  if  her  presence  were  a  contamination.  Jackson  was  himself,  undoubt- 
edly, as  chaste  as  a  virtuous  woman ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  through 
the  overbearing  self-will  of  this  man  that  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
a  republican  Administration  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  so  far  for  the 
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last,  smirched  with  the  scandalous  intrigues  that  in  earlier  times  dis- 
tinguished the  courts  of  monarchs. 

The  President's  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bunk,  which  dis- 
The  United  tiugulshcd  his  first  term  of  office,  and  had  more  to  do,  prob- 
8tat«N  Bank,  ably,  tliau  anything  else  with  his  reelection,  showed  itself  iu 
his  first  message.  As  the  Bank  would  soon  ask  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter,  whicJi  would  expire  in  183(3,  he  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  tlie  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  it. 
It  had  failed,  he  said,  in  establishing  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  he  suggested  that  a  National  Bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  and 
revenues  of  the  Government,  might  be  devised  which  would  be  con- 
stitutional, and  be  beneficial  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  l)eginning  of  a  long  struggle  which  convulsed  the  coun- 
try as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  its  final  result  was  beneficial,  was  not 
long  doubted  after  the  party  passion  the  encounter  excited  had  sub- 
sided ;  nor  is  it  incredible  that  the  motives  of  Jackson's  hostility  were 
what  he  professed  they  were,  though  their  first  impulse  may  have 
been  purely  personal.  Certain  it  is  that  those  private  counsellors  of 
his  who  were  soon  known  as  the  *^  Kitchen  Cabinet''  had  alrt^ady  had 
an  encounter  with  the  officers  of  the  Bank,  and  to  this  is  usuallv 
traced  the  immediate  hostility  of  the  Administration.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  1829,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  President, 
Jonathan  Mason,  of  the  branch  bank  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Com- 
plaints were  made  of  its  management  by  Isaac  Hill  and  Levi  Wood- 
bury, lx>th  active  politicians  and  warm  friends  of  the  Administration 
in  that  State.  Ingham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  held  a  long 
correspondence  with  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the  parent  bank, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Bank  firmly  and  with  some  asperity 
declared  its  intention  to  pursue  a  coui^se  entirely  independent  of  polit- 
ical dictation.  As  the  appointments  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Direct- 
ors, the  victory  was  for  the  time  complete.  But  it  was  a  victory 
which  aimed  a  direct  blow  at  Jackson,  and  from  that  time,  till  he 
was  able  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  in  return,  he  continued  in  successive 
messjiges  to  press  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  Bank  was  accused  meanwhile  of  using  its  means  and  its  in- 
fluence to  bring  the  question  of  a  re-charter  within  the  arena  of  party 
politics.  It  became,  at  any  rate,  a  party  question  in  the  canvass  for 
the  next  presidential  election,  the  Clay  party  hoping  to  defeat  the 
Jackson  party  either  by  procuring  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  by  Con- 
gress, or  by  an  appeal  to  the  country  should  that  attempt  fail.  In  the 
session  of  1882  the  Bank  asked  that  its  charter  be  renewed,  and  an 
act  was  passed  by  large  majorities ;  but  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill,  there  was  not  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  to  sustain  its 
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previous  action,  and  the  bill  failed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1832-33  the  President  expressed  doubts  o(  the  solvency  of  the 
Bank,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public  money, 
which,  by  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  was  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  required  to  give  to  Congress 
his  reasons  for  removal.  When  Congress  refused  to  authorize  such 
action,  tlie  President  assumed  the  responsibility  himself.  Technically 
he  was  free  to  do  so,  through  tlie  Secretary,  and  to  give  his  reasons 
afterward ;  but  tlie  action  of  Congress  upon  his  message  wjis  virtually 
a  refusal  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding.  Jackson's  argument,  reiter- 
ated in  many  forms,  was  that  the  Bank  was  buying  up  members  of 
Congress,  and  would  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  at  the  next  session 
unless  he  crippled  it  at  once,  and  that  as  a  mutter  of  fact  it  was  not 
solvent.  He  read  to  his  Cabinet  a  long  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  accused  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  most  flagrant  mismanage- 
ment and  corrupt  practices,  and  concluded  with  the  announcement 
that  he  had  fully  determined  upon  the  lemoval,  and  should  assume 
the  entire  responsibility.  He  sent  Amos  Kendall  on  a  tour  of  inquiry 
among  the  State  banks,  with  a  pro})osition  that  certain  of  them  should 
receive  the  deposits,  and  give  a  combin(Hl  guaranty  for  their  safety. 

The  Bank  made  a  stubborn  figlit  for  its  life.  The  management 
acknowledged  that  in  four  years  it  spent  fifty- eight  thousand  dollars 
in  defending  itself.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benton  was  the 
re|>resentative  of  Jackson's  enmity  to  the  Bank,  while  its  chief  de- 
fenders were  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Webster.  Though  nearly  the  whole 
debate  was  confined  to  the  question  of  the  (character  and  management 
of  this  institution,  strong  objections  had  been  urged  from  the  first 
against  the  existence  of  any  United  States  Bank  at  all.  Jackson  had 
opposed  the  scheme  in  Hamilton's  day,  being  at  that  time  a  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  argument  for  a  bjink,  briefly  stated,  was,  that 
it  would  give  the  country  a  uniform  and  comparatively  stable  cur- 
rency,—  money  that  would  pass  at  one  value  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  making  prices  steady  and  business  safe;  while  at  the  same 
time,  when  an  unusual  amount  was  wanted  in  one  section  —  as  at  the 
West,  when  the  crops  were  to  be  moved  —  the  surplus  of  other  sec- 
tions could,  through  a  bank  with  branches  in  (»very  State,  be  readily 
drawn  upon.  The  argument  against  it  was,  that  to  create  such  a  cen- 
tralized money  power  and  monopoly  was  dangerous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  elections  and  legislation  it  might  control,  and  dangerous 
to  the  people,  whom  it  might  impoverish  for  its  own  gain ;  while  it 
was  contended  that  all  the  benefits  might  be  secured  by  some  other 
system  of  banking,  and  these  perils  avoided.  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
now  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  had  opposed  it  when  it  was  chartered  in 
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ISIG  ;  and  lie  was  not  the  only  member  of  Congress  who  hud  ohanged 
Kvlca  on  the  question.  It  became  necessary  for  the  President,  Id 
currying  out  his  object,  to  remove  Secretary  Duane.  because  of  tiis 
refusitt  to  transfer  the  deposits.  His  successor,  Roger  B.  Taney, 
afterward  Chief  Justic'e,  complied  with  the  President's  wishes,  and 
the  deposits  were  thereafter  piaced  in  several  selected  banks.'  The 
Senate  resolvetl  that  the  reasons  for  reuioTing  the  deposits  were  un- 
Btttisfactory.  and  that  the  President  had-  usurped  un  const  itntional 
power  over  the  Treasury  by  removing  the  Secretary ;  the  House  re- 
Bulveil  that  the  Biiiik  ouRht  not  to  be  re-chartered,  nor  the  depuNiis 
restored. 

i  stnigplf  over  the  Bank,  a  new  presi- 
dential election  had  come  and  gi>ne. 
Tiiere  is  a  prevalent  Wlief  that  Jack- 
son wa.s  rei'lected  by  an  unprecedented 
majority.  But  of  the  eight  presi- 
dential elections  from  the  ehler  to  tlif 
younger  Adams  —  including  both  — 
the  successful  candidates  in  four  of 
them  were  chosen  by  larger  majorities 
than  were  given  to  Jackson.  It  was 
only  that  there  was  more  noise  tlian 
evi-r  before,  with  the  result  that  the 
country  then  formed  the  )>ernicious 
habit  of  depending  more  upon  noise 
thnn  redtHtion  in  the  selectipn  of  a 
chief  magistrate.  But  though  tliisen- 
thusiiu^m  produced  an  erroneous  iin- 
"■"*'■  *  ''"'*  pression,  there  was  evident-e   enough 

of  the  President's  jjreat  [wpularity  in  two  hundred  and  nineteen  elec- 
Brf«.*«  ('■'t^il  votes  I'ast  for  liim,  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
n(  jic^HO  ^ijjhty-six.  His  cimrsf  in  rvgard  to  the  Bank,  though  not 
the  sole  cause  of  his  )H<pulurity.  undoubtedly  luul  much  to  do  with  it. 
A  thoniui;!!  knowleilgc  of  fiscal  aiTairs  luid  the  true  functions  of  a 
Ivtnk  w;is  not  neccssitry  to  an  intellisrent  ix>m prehension  of  the  fact, 
that  thcrt^  might  Iv  a  tar  wiser  and  morv  prudent  disposition  of  the 
public-  tinan<v-s  than  to  intrust  them  to  a  twnking  institution  con- 
in'IKil  by  priM»te  i>ens<ms,  ami  that  they  might  be,  when  so  placed. 


H.>uM  S'  Ihr  it-.i-  y.  ;tti»  i:':vv7;ni,M:t.  Jackson  rrlr«iD«i]  as  luof:  u 
i::-,^;  Mr  TaiifyV  uinif  ;.'  '.h^  >>r=s:<e  fi>r  njiifiraulioo.  Wlwu.  ia  lint 
["io.;iHi.  '■■'■  .;;.;  vtrnrai  ::,  i;  ■»*  rivrnpili  nifriMl  by  a  rtXt  of  two  to 
■  *'.  y-i  xh*  ^i':^'Hl;»  "  A:-i  r.-;  o.c-ia  in  aai  aaaal  wilMnval  <>f  foDiU 
t  ID  uiaLin^  aU  it'n.wi:'  ibrrrahcr  ai  mtaio  oi 
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perverted  to  personal  or  pai*ty  purposes.  With  suoli  a  substratum 
3{  80uiid  argument,  it  was  easy  to  arouse  almost  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm for  the  man  who,  on  this  plea,  could  be  made  to  appear  as 
the  poor  man's  friend  as  against  the  rich,  as  the  protector  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  as  against  the  few. 

Clay  in  this  election  was  Jackson's  competitor,  and,  besides  the 
suffrages  of  tlie  high-tariff  party,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  acquire  great  strength  from  the  support  of  the  Anti-  IheAuti- 
masons.  This  party  originated  in  the  nmrder,  in  1826,  of 
one  William  Morgan,  wlio  professed  to  expose  in  a  book  the  secrets 
of  the  order,  and  was,  therefore,  deliberately  killed  by  direction  of 
his  official  superiors.  Out  of  this  incident  grew  u  political  party,  op- 
posed to  all  secret  societies,  and  determined  to  suppress  the  Masonic 
order  by  law.  It  was  stronger  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else,  for  in 
the  western  part  of  that  State  Morgan  had  lived  and  was  murdered  ; 
and  it  was  there  that,  a  year  afterward,  a  coroner's  jury  was  either 
induced  or  cajoled  by  some  clever  political  knaves  to  declare  that  a 
dead  body  found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  ( )iitiirio  was  that  of  Morgan. 
This  body  was  of  a  man  recently  drowned  ;  Morgjui  had  disappeared 
a  year  before.  Morgan  was  a  smooth-faced,  bald-headed  man  ;  the 
face  and  head  of  the  corpse,  when  first  found — its  appearance  was 
changed  in  a  few  hours  in  these  particulars  —  were  well  covered  with 
hair ;  the  drowned  pei'son  was  four  inches  taller  than  Morgan  was 
known  to  be ;  and  finally  a  Mrs.  Monroe  apj)eured  and  recognized  the 
corpse  as  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  drowned  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  the  clothes  it  had  on  as  those  she  had  mended  with  her  own 
hands  ;  and  the  man  who  was  with  Monroe  when  he  fell  overboard 
from  a  boat  also  identified  him.  But  up  to  this  time  it  was  a  disputed 
point  whether  Morgan  was  alive  or  dead ;  it  was  necessary  to  the 
Anti-masonic  frenzy  that  his  death  should  be  proved  ;  and  on  this 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  a  political  tornado  swept  the  country.^ 
Its  violence  was  too  far  spent,  however,  to  withstand  the  counter  gale 
of  Jackson's  popularity  in  the  election  of  1832. 

But  there  were  other  causes  besides  his  conduct  toward  the  bank 
that  aroused  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Jackson.     The  reve-  jacksoni 
nae  during  his  administration  had  far  exceeded  expenditure,   P«P">*"^y 
and  the  national  debt  was  in  process  of  rapid  ext;Jnction.     His  mod- 
erate tariff  views  commended  him  to  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
would  levy  imposts  only  for  revenue,  giving  protection  an  incidental 

^  The  essential  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  thi:$  remarkable  ])oIi(icuI  epi.'<o<le  in  the  his- 
Corjr  of  parties  in  the  United  States  are  HrHt  fully  set  forth  in  a  recent  monograph  entitled, 
Amterican  Political  Anti-masonry,  with  its  "  (tood  Knmtgh  Morgan^'*  by  Henry  O'Rielly. 
Mr.  O'RieHy  was  at  that  period  editor  of  the  Rot'ihrstt-r  Daily  Advertist-r,  the  first  daily 
iewf»paper  west  of  the  Hudson  River. 
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cu II ui deration.  He  had  saved  the  government  from  enormous  ex[)en- 
ditures  by  his  vetoes  of  bills  for  interna)  improvements,  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  that  day  believed  that  xuch  use  of  the  public  funds  was  an- 
wise  as  well  as  unconstitutional.  The  long-standing  diffieulty  Itetween 
England  and  tiie  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  West  India  trade, 
had  been  favorably  settled  by  Louis  Mcl^ne,  the  Minister  at  London, 
though  at  the  price,  the  opposition  declared,  of  the  dignity  of  the 


Govemnmnt.  Hut  the  trade  was  oiiened  :  and  Jackson's  popularity 
waH  not  injured  in  his  own  party,  that,  in  bringing  about  a  result  so 
desirable.  Ill-  had  made  I'oncessions  to  England  which  Adams  had  con- 
sidered humiliating.  Km-  all  these  reasons,  he  had  l>ecoroe  almost  as 
]K)pular  at  the  North  an  he  hiid  long  been  at  the  South  —  not.  per- 
haps, among  the  most  intellig<:nt  >if  the  people,  who  could  not  forget 
the  radical  defects  of  the  man,  nor  the  conupt  influence,  in  many  re- 
spt^cts,  of  liin  adminiHtration,  but  amon^  those  whose  admiration  for 
his  coura<];i-  and  strength  of  will  blinded  them  to  his  other  qualitiei, 
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and  who  believed  that  he  was  as  pure  as  he  was  strong.  So  absolute 
and  intense  was  the  character  of  this  singular  man,  that  he  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  attention  of  those  who  saw  one  side  of  him  only, 
that  the  other  side  was  totally  invisible,  and  he  was  accordingly  either 
beloved  and  admired,  or  detested  and  feared. 

The  country  was  becoming  embarrassed  with  a  difficulty  hitherto 
unkno^vn  in  the  histories  of  states.  Unencumbered  with  A»urpiu»of 
debt,  as  it  would  be  presently,  its  revenue  would  be  larger  "'«°"«- 
than  it  could  have  any  possible  use  for.  The  problem  did  not  seem 
to  be  one  difficult  of  solution,  as  the  source  of  revenue,  the  tar- 
iff, could  be  reduced,  and  this  would  not  only  render  a  surplus  im- 
possible, but  would  at  the  same  time  lift  a  burden  of  taxation  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Hut  what  in  that  case  would  become  of 
protection  ?  Mr.  Clay  answered  the  question  by  pushing  through 
Congress,  in  1832,  a  bill  which  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties 
upon  foreign  products,  except  where  they  came  in  conflict  with  arti- 
cles of  domestic  manufacture.  As  sufficient  revenue  could  be  pro- 
duced without  a  n»sort  to  such  an  expedient,  this  was  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Northern  protective  policy  was  accepted  absolutely  as 
the  policy  of  the  (jovernment,  in  spite  of  the  Southern  shivehohling 
interest.  It  was  a  signal  of  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  between  free 
labor  and  slave-labor,  which  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  nullification 
contest  with  South  Carolina. 

There  had  been  some  preliminary  skirmishing,  for  South  Carolina 
had  shown  signs  of  revolt  in  public  meetings  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  and  (leorgia  sent  in  an  earnest  wcbst<?r  de- 
but solemn  protest  against  it.  Iti  iSoO,  the  constitutional 
question  involved  was  settled,  so  far  as  argument  (-ould  settle  it,  in  a 
memorable  debate  between  Havne  and  Webster,  in  the  Senate.  A 
resolution  was  offered  by  Samuel  A.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  directing 
an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  sale 
of  {mblic  lands,  and  under  it  Mr.  llayne  brought  up  the  question 
of  State  Rights.  His  argument  was  the  old  one — old  as  the  Consti- 
tution itself  —  that  the  *•*•  consolidation  of  the  government"  was  the 
one  great  evil  to  be  dreaded  and  resisted.  Webster  took  his  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  the  early  Federalists,  that  the  Fnited  States  was 
a  Nation.  It  was  not  the  servant  of  four  and  twentv  masters,  but 
'*the  people's  Constitution,  the  peo|)le's  Government  ;  made  for  the 
people  ;  made  by  the  people  ;  and  answerable  to  the  people."  It  was 
not  "  the  creature  of  State  Legislatures;''  it  was  the  ''independent 
offspring  of  the  popular  will.''  Jackson- was  attached  to  the  Union 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  impulsive  nature,  and  di<l  not  need  to  he 
aroused  to  the  imj>ending  conflict ;  but  Webster's  speech  made,  prob- 
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ably,  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  impression  on  the  minds  of  tl 
Northern  people  than  any  other  ever  delivered  in  the  halls  of  Goi 
gress,  before  that  time. 

Nullification  was  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  tl 
NuiiiflcA-  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798.  It  Mras  not,  i 
^^^'  supporters  maintained,  necessarily  secession  nor  war,  thouf 

it  might  in  the  last  resort  lead  to  both.  The  first  duty  of  the  eitixi 
was  to  the  SUite,  not  to  the  Federal  (Tovemnient.  The  State  —  w; 
Calhoun's  argument  —  having  determined  to  protect  its  citizens  1 
an  act  of  nullification,  would  put  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
any  penalty  imposed  by  the  Federal  courts  for  obedience  to  that  ai 
The  nullification,  he  contended,  di<l  not  disturb  the  legsil  relation  b 
tween  the  State  and  the  Union,  but  rather  confirmed  it.  Fop 
could  not  b(»  employed  by  the  Federal  (Jovernment,  not  only  becaui 
no  such  power  was  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  but  becaua 
the  (luestion  being  a  moral  one,  no  physical  opposition  would  1 
found.  Even  should  the  final  stop  of  secession  be  taken,  —  and  1 
granted  that  under  certain  conditions  it  might  be  necessary,  —  fon 
could  then  only  be  applied  after  due  formalities,  the  seceding  Sta 
being  uow  in  law  and  in  fact  a  foreign  government.  His  argumei 
found  ready  listenei's,  to  whom  it  seemed  ironclnsive.  Moreov€ 
there  was  a  strong  precedent  in  the  summary  and  unrebuked  mann« 
in  which  (ieorgia,  not  long  before,  had  defied  the  authority  of  tl 
(ieneral  (iovernnient,  and  refused  to  obev  the  decision  of  the  & 
[)renie  (\>urt.  The  difficulty  with  South  Carolina  lay  deeper,  ina 
mu<*h  as  it  involved  wider  interests  and  the  peaceful  I'elations  ' 
different  sections  of  the  Tnion  ;  but  tlie  essential  question  was  ti 
same  in  both  cases.  As  tliat,  however,  related  to  the  rights  of  I: 
dians,  while  now  it  was  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of  slaveholde 
as  slaveholders,  the  position  was  so  much  the  stronger. 

As  the  power  to  act  in  such  an  emergency  must  come  directly  fro 

the  people,  the  Li^tjislature  of  South  Carolina  called  a  Co: 

tioiionii-      vention.     This  assembled  on  the  24th  of  November,  183 

luince  in  iii»v»iy  i 

South  can>-  and  an  ordinance  wns  passed,  declanng  the  tariff  acts  to  1 
null  and  void  ;  that  thi}  payment  of  duties  should  not  be  e 
forced  within  the  State;  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  tl 
Federal  (iovernnient  to  enforce  its  laws  would  absolve  the  State  fro; 
all  connection  with  the  Tnion,  and  it  would  immediately  establish 
separate  and  independent  government.  Nullification,  if  not  assentc 
to,  was  to  be  followed  bv  secession. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  immeiliately  afterward,  th 
Governor,  in  his  message,  said  that  the  ordinance  was  the  fundi 
mental  law  of  the  State;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  body  t< 
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"look  to  and  provide  fur  all  possible  contingencies."     Various  acts, 
accordingly,  were  passed  to  meet  itie  einei^ency.    Tin-  Gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  accept  tlie  services  of  volunteers;  (omwe. 
furtifications  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  j  old  arms  were  to 
be  put  in  order,  and  new  ones  maiiiifactui'ed  ;  iiminuiiitioii  to  be  pro- 
Tided,  and  everything  done   tliat  could   be  done  to  prepare  for  war. 
Amu'tial  rage  took  pns-sess'toii  of  tlie  people;  the  men  everywliere 
devoted  themselves 
to  military  drilling ; 
the  women  hud  no 
occupation    but    to 
make    palmetto 
cockades   and    pre- 
pare battle-flags  and 
ensigns  of  State  sov- 
ereignty;   the  Uni- 
W  States  flag  was 
raised  union  down, 
Hile  some  of   the 
volunteer  regiments 
liad  provided  a  red 
BtitDdard  with  a  sin- 
gle black  star  in  tlie 
centre,    to    be    un- 
furled  at    the   mo- 
ment   secession 
iliould    be  pro- 
claimed.     Two   or 
three   mass  in  ee  t- 
ings   were    held 
ever;'  week,  to  kceji 
up  the  enthusiasm. 
At  one  of   these 
meetings,  Governor 
Hamilton    told   the 
crowd  that,  to  try  whether  the  Federal^  authorities  would   dare  to 
enforce   the   revenue   laws,   he   had  ordered  seversd    boxes  of    sugar 
from  Havana.     "And,"  he  added,  "if  Uncle  Sam  puts  his  robber 
Iwnd  on  the  boxes,  I  know  you  '11  go  to  the  deiitli  with  me  for  the 
sugiir!"  —  a  declaration  that  was  received  with  immense  applause. 
But  when  the  sugar  arrived,  it  was  quietly  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
'"Us  in  Charleston  harbor. 
The  President  replied  to  the  ordinance  with  a  proclamation  and  u 
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message  to  Congress,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  temper  in  which  he 
would  meet  any  attempt  at  disunion.^     He  denied  the  riffht 

PoMitionof  ...  ii»X«  •  •  1  1  11 

the  iT«f«i-  of  either  nullmcation  or  secession,  pomted  out  the  absurd* 
ity  of  State  sovereignty,  and  assured  the  South  Carolinians 
that  if  they  resisted  the  laws  they  would  be  coerced  by  the  combined 
power  of  the  other  States.  Finally,  as  a  fellow  citizen  and  a  native 
of  their  State,  he  entreated  them  to  give  up  their  foolish  scheme. 
*'  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  country  of  which  you  still  form 
an  important  part.  Consider  its  government  uniting  in  one  bond  of 
common  interest  and  general  protection  so  many  diflFerent  States,  giv- 
ing to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of  American  citizen, 
protecting  their  commerce,  securing  their  literature  and  their  arts, 
facilitating  their  intercommunication,  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
making  their  name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
find  a  refuge  and  support.  Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and 
honor,  and  sav.  We  too  are  citizens  of  America.  .  .  .  And  then  add, 
if  you  can,  without  horror  and  remorse.  This  happy  Union  we  will 
dissolve;  this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface;  this 
free  intercourse  we  will  interrupt ;  these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge 
with  blood ;  the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  renounce  ;  the  very 
name  of  Americans  we  discard  I  " 

General  Scott  was  summoned  to  Washington,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  stron<i:  fjarrisons  should  at  once  be  thrown  into 
Siott  «nt  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckncv,  and  the  arsenal  at  Augusta, 
(ioor<^ia,  atut  a  sloop-of-war  and  several  revenue  cuttei*s  be 
sent  to  Charleston  harbor.  **  Proceed  at  once  and  execute  those 
views,"  saiil  Jackson.  "*  You  have  my  carte  blanche^  in  respect  to 
troops  ;  the  vessels  shall  be  there,  and  written  instructions  shall  follow 
you.''  Scott  went  to  Charleston,  with  sufficient  military  and  naval 
force  under  his  command,  to  carrv  out  the  President's  orders.  He 
maintained,  however,  amicable  relations  with  the  citizens,  and  often 
invited  individuals  or  parties  to  the  forts,  that  they  might  see  what 
thev  would  have  to  encounter  if  it  came  to  war.^ 

Calhoun,  who  had  resio^ned  the  office  of  Vice-president,  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  S(Miat<»,  in  the  place  of  Ilayne.     Although  it  was  un- 

'  Two  ycai-s  l)ofori'  i\  jmhlio  (limuT  \v;is  ;:ivcn,  nominally  to  celebrate  the  birthday  oiJtf- 
fjTSDn.  l»nt  really  as  an  iin|H'tns  t«>  the  «loctrine  of  nullitication.  The  President,  being  called 
n|Kui  for  tlu*  tii>t  vnhintetr  tv)ast,  ♦rave  that  which  hiis  passed  into  a  pn)verb,  "Our  Federal 
Tnion  :  it  niu>t  1m»  ^iroorved."  Mr.  Calhoun  was  next  called  npon,  and  gave  this:  "The 
Tnion  :  next  to  our  liht-rty  the  ino^t  <lear :  may  we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  pre^ 
>erv«Ml  hy  respeetinir  the  ri;:hts  i>f  the  States,  and  di>tributing  equally  the  benefit  and  bu^ 
den  of  the  I'liion."  The  incident  was  accepted  ;k<  a  sign  of  what  was  coming.  —  Benton'* 
J^hirft/  i'tftrs'   }'im\  i.,  148. 

-    Scutt  >  ^f'  inoir>. 
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$r  his  teachings  that  South  Carolina  had  been  led  into  her  present 
Dsition,  it  was  also  his  determination  to  keep  the  contest  ponui»r 
ithin  the  bounds  of  speech;  and  while  Jackson  was  equally  *•*"*« 
I  earnest  in  his  purpose  to  use  force  if  necessary,  it  became  plain,  as 
lie  weeks  wore  on,  that  the  fiu*y  displaying  itself  in  proclamations 
Dd  hiws  was  not  yet  ungovernable.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
^resident  would  not  have  preferred  to  compel  South  Carolina  to  re- 
am to  her  allegiance  to  the  Union,  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  it  is  certain 
bat  many  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  agreed  witli  Adams  and  Web- 
ter  that  no  concession  should  be  made  till  the  State  had  receded  from 
er  rebellious  attitude  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion.  How  far 
iie  country  at  large  would  have  approved  of  extreme  meiisures,  it  is 
npossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  probable  that  Jackson's  great  popularity 
^onld  have  carried  the  Northern  wing  of  his  party  with  him,  and 
16  National  Republicans  would  have  unite<l  with  it.  Most  of  the 
tates,  through  their  legislatures,  assumed  |X)sitions  upon  the  abstract 
octrine  of  nullification.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
telaware,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  condemned  it.  Virginia 
assed  conciliatory  resolutions,  and  appointed  a  special  messenger  to 
irry  them  to  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  con- 
emiied  nullification,  but  pronounced  tli(^  tariff  unconstitutional  and 
lexpedient.  Georgia  did  likewise,  and  proposed  a  convention  repre- 
mting  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  the  Carolinas,  and 
reorgia,  to  devise  some  relief  from  the  protective  system. 
But  there  was  compnmiise  in  the  very  air.  The  President  asked 
lat  special  and  enlarged  powers  should  be  given  him  to  timt 
leet  tlie  emergency,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  that  pur-  »'*^"»''»«- 
ose,  called  the  Force  Bill.  It  hung  fire ;  it  was  not  till  it  was  no 
mger  necessary  that  it  became  a  law.  But  compromise  did  not  hang 
re.  The  great  champion  of  protection.  Clay  himself,  introduced  a 
ew  tariff  which  essentially  abandoned  the  policy  of  protection  and 
inceded  to  South  Carolina  the  principle  for  which  she  was  con- 
mding.  It  provided  that  where  ad  valorem  duties  exceeded  twenty 
er  cent.,  one  tenth  of  the  excess  should  be  remitted  after  December 

0,  1833 ;  one  tenth  thereafter  on  each  alternate  vear,  till  December 

1,  1841,  when  half  of  the  remaining  duty  was  to  be  remitted ;  and 
fter  June,  1842,  all  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent., 
a  a  home  valuation,  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Mr.  Clav  and  his  friends 
inceded  thus  far  for  the  sake  of  peace,  reserving  only  this  mollified 
rotection  for  nine  yeai-s  to  eome.  Mr.  Calhoun  ami  the  nullifiei-s 
raciously  assented  not  to  ruin  at  a  single  and  sudden  blow  those 
ho  had  invested  largely  in  manufacturing  under  a  protective  tariff. 
lB  Pinckney  went  home,  at  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
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tioii,  and  explained  to  South  Carolina  that  she  could  safely  accept 
that  instrument  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  slaver}%  so  Calhoun  now 
went  back,  and  persuaded  the  people  of  the  Stsite  that  they  could 
safely  lay  down  their  arms,  for  their  cause  had  triumphed.  The  bill 
in  the  Senate  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  twentj- 
nine  to  sixteen. 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Verplanck  of 
The  ver-  ^cw  Yi>rk,  was  painfully  and  tediously  dragged  along  from 
pianckBiii.  ^y^^j-  ^q  wpck.  Its  objoct  was  to  make  the  needed  reduc- 
tion in  the  revenue,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  the  protective  pt)l- 
icy.  It  was  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Clay's  bill  made  to  take  its  place 
by  one  of  those  strategic  movements  by  which  compromise  nieasurefl 
have  more  than  once  been  carried  in  similar  struggles.  Senator  Ben- 
ton —  who,  as  a  Southern  representative,  oppos(*d  any  concession  to 
the  Protectionists  —  is  our  witness.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i')th 
of  February,  he  says,  ''Mr.  Letcher  of  Kentucky,  the  fast  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay,  rose  in  his  place,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  Ver- 
planck  bill  —  every  word  of  it,  except  the  enacting  clause,  — and  in- 
sert, in  lieu  of  it,  a  bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay This 

was  offered  in  the  House,  without  notice*,  Avithout  signal,  without  pre- 
monitory symptom,  and  just  as  the  members  were  preparing  to  ad- 
journ.    Some  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  looked  about  in  amaze- 
ment; but  the  majority  showed  consciousness,  and  what  was  more, 
readiness  for  action.     The  Northern  members,  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing States,  w-ere  astounded,  and  asked  for  delay,"  —  which  was 
not  granted.     Thus,  he  continues,  "  the  bill  wOiich  made  its  fii-st  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  late  in  the  evening,  when  members  were  gathe^ 
ing  up  their  overcoats  for  a  walk  home  to  their  dinners,  was  passed 
before  those  coats  had  got  on  the  back ;  and  the  dinner  which  was 
waiting  had  but  little  time  to  cool  beft)re  the  astonished  members, 
their  work  done,  were  at  the  table  to  eat  it."  ^     It  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  Southern  legislation  by  one  of  their  own  artists.     But  South 
Carolina  was  appeaseil ;   the  Union  was  once  more  saved,  aft^r  the 
Southern  manner;  and  the  North  meekly  turned  away  to  see  what 
next  she  could  do  with  her  dollai*s  and  her  labor. 

There  were  many  who  believed  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  question  of  disunion  been  then  and  there  settled.  But  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  it  could  have  been.  Jackson  would  have  en- 
forced the  laws  and  suppressed  the  insurrection  with  an  unrelenting 
will,  for  he  did  believe  in  the  Union,  and  he  did  long,  it  was  asserted, 
for  an  opportunity  to  hang  Calhoun.  But  the  difference  between 
the  North  and  the  South  lay  deeper  than  a  division  upon  a  revenue 

*  Thirty  Years*  View,  By  Thomas  H.  Bc'nton. 
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or  a  protective  tariflF.  One  might  be  wise  ami  the  other  foolish  ;  the 
North  could  grow  prosperous  and  rich  under  either,  while  the  South, 
so  long  as  slavery  existed,  would  be  poor  and  ignorant,  and  only  half 
civilized,  under  both.  It  would  have  been  more  manly  to  have  sup- 
pressed South  Carolina.  It  was  her  statesmen,  more  than  all  others, 
who,  in  1816,  had  compelled  the  North  to  accept  the  policy  which 
now,  in  1832,  that  State,  rather  than  obey,  would  scatter  the  Union 
into  fragments.  It  would  hjive  been  well  enough,  for  the  dignity 
and  the  political  morality  of  the  nation,  had  there  been  only  left 
some  fragments  of  South  Carolina  ;  but  that  would  liave  left,  after 
all,  the  great  and  inevitable  battle  still  to  be  fought.  Libcn-ty  and 
Slavery  could  not  exist  forever  in  one  Union.  The  final  conflict  be- 
tween them  must  come  upon  a  broader  field  than  a  tariff  of  duties. 

Next  to  the  tariff  the  public  lands  were,  during  the  administration 
of  Jackson,  a  fruitful  source  of  debate  in  Congress,  not 
merely  for  their  own  sake.  An  interest  so  immense  could  be 
easily  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  political  par- 
ties. It  was  part  of  Clay's  compromise  that  the  West  should  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  reduction  of  duties  by  a  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  among  the  States  within  whose  boundarit\s  the 
sales  were  made.  The  Presi<lent\s  veto  nullified  that  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. Then  Western  politicians  used  th<i  question  of  the  price  and 
disposition  of  the  public  domain  to  further  their  ])rivate  ambitions. 
There  could  be,  however,  no  question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
control  all  lands  in  territory  not  organized  into  States  ;  but  when  the 
State  was  formed  it  was  maintained  by  many  persons  that  th<'  lands 
became  its  property  —  a  i)osition  stoutly  and  successfully  contesteil  by 
Webster  and  others.  From  the  first,  the  importance  of  these  lands 
as  sources  of  revenue  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  price,  reduced 
in  1820  from  two  dollars  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  continued 
for  many  years.  Tlie  action  of  Congress  was  generally  favorable  to 
actual  settlers.  In  1885  and  188^)  the  purchases  wen^  much  larger 
than  was  required  for  occupation,^  although  the  encouragement  given 
by  Congi'ess  had  a  steadily  appreciable  effect  upon  foreign  immigra- 
tion. New  settlei-s,  finding  lands  preoccupied  and  held  at  high  prices, 
passed  beyond  the  frontier  surveyed,  to  settle  where  no  immediate 
payment  was  necessary. 

The  tables  of   immigration  during  the  d(^cade  show  a  fluctuation 
which  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  waves  of  prosperity  in 
the  country.     Thus,   in   1881,  the  number  of  alien   immi- 
grants was  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  ;  the  next  year  it  was  over 

*  RisiDg  from   lew  than  five  millions  in   1834  to  ovor  fourteen   n»illi«»ns  in  I8,3r).  and 
nearlv  tweutv-five  millions  in  1836. 
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fifty-three  thousand.  In  1834  the  number  was  sixty-fiye  thousand; 
in  1835  it  had  fallen  oft'  to  forty-five  thousand.  It  increased,  until  in 
1837  it  was  nearly  eighty  thousand ;  but  the  next  year  after  that  dis- 
astrous one  it  fell  to  less  than  thirty -nine  thousand.  In  1840  the 
number  was  eighty-four  thousand.  The  immigration  had  already,  in 
Jackson's  time,  begun  to  affect  personal  politics,  and  the  Irish  vote 
was  spoken  of  as  a  constituency  to  be  respected. 

There  came,  in  the  mean  time,  the  financial  crisis  of  1837.  The 
United  States  Bank,  on  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  extend  its  charter, 
had  procured  a  new  one  from  Pennsylvania,  but  it  differed  from  the 
State  banks  only  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations.  The  State 
banks,  under  the  impetus  given  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  had  increased  their  issue  of  paper  from  sixty-one  mil- 
lions in  1830  to  a  hundred  and  forty-niue  millions  in  1887. 

Large  quantities  of  these  notes  had  been  received  in  payment  for 
The  imnic  of  p^bllc  land,  whcu,  alarmed  at  the  accumulation  of  so  much 
^^'  paper  of  uncertain  value,  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury,  by 

order  of  the  President,  issued  a  circular  instructing  the  agents  in 
charge  of  the  land-offices  to  receive  only  gold  and  silver.  This  at 
once  caused  a  demand  for  specie,  which  could  only  be  met  by  those 
banks  where  the  government  funds  were  deposited.^  Most  of  the 
others  suspended.  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Government  called 
for  its  deposits,  in  order  to  make  the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue 
to  the  States,  many  of  the  favored  banks  were  involved  in  the  gen- 
enil  ruin,  and  the  panic  of  1S37  was  the  grand  result. 

The  attacks  upon  the  Bank  shook  public  confidence  in  it.  The  re- 
moval of  the  d<»jX)sits,  and  the  refusal  to  extend  the  charter,  weakened 
the  Bank  itself,  and  led  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  local  banks. 
The  immediate  enormous  increase  of  paper  gave  a  specious  show  of 
wealth,  and  while  the  paper  floated  on  the  public  debt,  it  was  used 
both  for  promoting  new  industrial  scliemes  and  for  luxuries.  The 
final  result  of  the  Congressional  debates  over  the  currency  and  the 
banking  system  was  the  establishment,  in  1840,  of  the  sub-ti-easury 
system,  a  measun^  which  had  been  proposed  by  both  pai*ties  alter- 
nately, and  was  looked  upon  as  ending  the  controversy.  Henceforth 
the  (lovernment  was  to  transact  all  its  business  by  means  of  a  metal- 
lic! currency,  and  to  be  completely  dissociated  from  all  general  finan- 
cial operations, 

A  single  fact  must  be  observed,  from  its  conspicuous  and  yet  appar- 
surpiuH  rev-  eutly  fccblc  influeuce  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  In  June, 
«nue.  1836,  when  the  public  debt  was  nearly  extinguished,  an  act 

was  passed  providing  that  after  January  1,  1837,  all  surplus  revenue 

1  Called,  iu  tho  8laii$^  of  the  day,  *'  jyet  banks." 
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exceeding  five  million  dollars  should  be  divided  among  the  States  as 
a  loau,  only  to  be  recalled  by  direction  of  Congress.  This  unpre- 
cedented problem  perplexed  the  statesmen  of  the  time,  but  mainly  as 
to  the  principle  of  distribution.  The  ghost  that  could  never  be  laid, 
stalked  again  into  the  halls  of  Congress.  Should  the  money  be 
divided  according  to  population  ?  If  the  slaves  were  counted,  that 
would  be  to  pay  an  unequal  share  to  their  masters ;  if  they  were  not 
counted,  the  slave  States  would  receive  only  their  just  proportion 
according  to  the  number  of  citizens.  Compromise,  as  usual,  healed 
the  difference  at  the  expense  of  the  North.  The  electoral  vote  was 
made  the  rule  of  distribution.  Thus  Pennsylvania,  whose  electoral 
vote  was  thirty,  received  about  three  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  yet  its  population  was  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  more 
than  the  free  population  of  the  six  slave  States,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky,  whose  elec- 
toral vote  was  fifty-three,  and  their  uggregate  share  of  the  surplus 
fund  over  six  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.^ 

The  distribution,  which  extended  over  a  year,  amounted  to  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars,  and  none  of  it  was  ever  recalled.  Before  the 
auiount  was  all  expended,  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit  in  the  treiisury.  The  States  used  the  surplus  variously :  some 
involved  themselves  in  extensive  improvements ;  some  divided  the 
amount  received  among  their  citizens  in  petty  sums.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unsatisfactory  business  operation. 

After  the  blow  of  1837,  States  as  well  as  persons  found  themselves 
insolvent.  The  expanded  credit  which  an  over-sanguine  confidence 
had  sought  and  granted,  had  been  especially  applied  to  the  enterprises 
of  States.  The  widespread  bankruptcy  made  it  easy  for  certain 
States  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  also  might  take  advantage  of 
the  common  course  and  put  in  the  bankrupt's  plea.  A  large  pjirt  of 
the  State  bonds  was  held  abroad,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
bondholdei*s  there  to  bring  moral  force  to  bear  upon  the  repudiating 
States.  Congress  was  petitioned  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  1701,  but  after  a  long  debate 
refused  to  take  any  action. 

Notwithstanding  financial  disturbance,  commercial  disaster,  politi- 
cal strife  and  corruption,  the  country  shared  with  the  rest  Growth  of 
of  the  world  in  the  wonderful  material  progress  and  pros-  **»e country. 
perity  which  mark  this  period.  Steam  came  into  general  use  as  a 
motive  power  in  communication  by  water  and  by  land,  and  in  the 
numberless  uses  to  which  it  has  since  been  put  by  inventive  genius 
and  human  industry.     One  born  within  the  last  twenty  yeai-s  to  the 

^  A  View  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Slavery.    By  William  Jav. 
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common  heirHliip  of  tlie  present  time,  can  hardly  conceive  liow  great 
A  change  has  been  wrouglit  within  only  liulf  a  century  by  a  single 
agency.  Indeed,  it  is  Iiardly  fifty  yeare  since  confidence  in  it  waa 
80  fav  established  aw  to  command  the  enei^iea  and  the  capital  of  men 
and  of  States. 

The  first  timid  experiment  in  railroads  was  a  tramway  in  Quincy, 
ri-.ir.li.  Mium..  built  in  1826,  chiefly  by  Thomas  II.  Perkins  and  Grid- 
"•J..  jgj,  ]j|.jant,  of  Boston.     Its  only  purpose  was  for  the  easier 

conveyance  —  by  horses  —  of  building-stone  from  the  granite  quarries 
of  Quincy  to  tide-water.  It  was  the  gfrm,  however,  of  a  mightv 
movement  in  this  country.  The  first  railway  in  America  for  passen- 
gers and  traffic  —  the  Haltimore  and  Ohio  —  was  chartered  by  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in  Marah,  18-7.  The  capital  stock  at  first 
was  only  halt  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  a  portion  of  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  State  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Hoi-ses 
were  its  motive  jwwer,  even 
after  sixty-five  miles  of  the 
road  were  built.  But  in  18:i9 
I'eter  Cooper,  of  New  York, 
built  a  locomotive  in  IJalti- 
more  which  weighed  one  ton 
and  made  eighteen  miles  nn 
hour  on  a  trial  trip  to  Elli- 
F,,.,  Lo:.,^-,,.,.  b.,11  .n  A,.,„c..  ^^^^•^    Mi||^_     i„  -1830  there 

were  twenty-three  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  which  waa 
increased  liie  next  year  to  ninety-five,  in  1835  to  one  thousand  and 
ninety -eight,  and  in  1S40  to  nearly  three  thousand. 

Manufactures  at  the  same  time  were  rapidly  increased,  though  this 
ivyeinp-  "'■'S  »  long-establislied  interest.  A  single  mill  for  the  man- 
™nut«  ufactuie  of  cloths  and  cassimeres  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
'"""■  ford,  t'onnecticut,  ill   1791.     Three  yeare  later  one  was  es- 

tablished in  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  lf*09,  one  at  Oriskany, 
New  York.  One  which  was  built  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
1812,  was  able  to  turn  out  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  of  broadcloth  a 
day,  and  was  considered  very  large.  In  1810  the  total  woollen  manu- 
factures in  th<^  I'nited  States  were  estimated  at  twenty-six  million 
<lollars ;  but  these  were  nearly  all  home-made.  The  rise  of  the 
cotton  industrv  diminished  the  production  of  woollen  goods,  so  flint 
its  value,  in  182(J  only  four  and  a  half  million  dollars,  rose  in  1830 
to  fourteen  and  a  half  million,  and  in  1840  to  twenty-one  million. 

Samuel  Slater,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  Strutt  and  Arkwriffht 
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in  Englniid,  aud  had  assisted  Strutt  in  improving  his  inventions,  came 
to  New  York  in  1789,  bringing  in  his  liead  tlie  whole  idea  of  their 
cotton-spinning  machinery.  The  exportation  of  the  patterns  had 
been  praliibited  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  Iieavy  penalties,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  had  olTered  a  bounty  for 
their  introduction,  yiatei-  set  up  three  cai-di rig- machines  in  Paw- 
tucket  in  1790,  and  three  years  later  began  to  eiect  mills  in  Oxford 
(now  "Webster),  Massachusetts. 
Ill  1821  the  water-power  at  Low- 
ell, ou  the  Merrimac,  was  piu- 
cliased  by  Boston  capitali.sts,  who 
planted  there  the  enterprises 
which  have  deveiopfd  what  was 
then  a  vilLige  of  two  hnndred  in- 
habitants into  a  large  city. 

But  watt-r- power  soon  ceased 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
man  iif act  tiring  purtmses,  as  steam- 
engines  came  into  use.  Other 
cities  and  towns  grew  up  all  ovi-r 
the  country,  wherever  labor  could 
hold  in  its  hands  any  other  imple- 
ment than  a  lioe.  The  railroads  s.mu.i  suwr. 
annihilated  space  an<l  time,  and  as 

they  carried  the  multitudes  from  the  seaio;i,st  t"  tin*  pnilri^'s  to  peo- 
ple a  continent,  so  the  fruits  of  all  industries  could  be  brought  back 
rapidly  and  cheaply.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  right 
to  which  n;itions  once  contended,  ceased  to  be  in  a  few  j'ears  of  any 
other  than  local  importance,  as  travel  and  commerce  fonnd  a  shorter 
way  across  the  Allegbanies  from  the  Atlantic  to  tin;  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  1840  Sidney  Morse,  of  New  York,  obtaine<l  a  patent  for  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  instantaneous  communication  coidd  be  carried  over 
wires,  for  any  distance,  by  electricity.  Four  years  afterward  it  was 
put  to  practical  nse  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  net- 
work of  wire  that  has  since  been  woven  about  the  globe  has  changed 
ihe  relations  of  the  hinnan  family. 
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—  IMFLL'ENCE    of   SLATiRI  wr 


Ik  18-il  Jippeare«l  tlie  first  sijrn  of  a  movemoiit  wtiioli.  wlien  coii- 
THrMiii-  teiiii>oniiieoiis  ptissitiiis  jiiul  prt-judioes  shall  have  passed 
•lAwrj  ™  awny.  will  be  iveognizeJ  as  the  begimihig  anil  lar^ly  the 
source  of  a  new  era  in  Americaii  history.  It  was  a  nalural  ronsequeiicv 
of  the  okl  slavehohliiijj  ilispeiisatioti  that  the  generation  that  ha» 
{Kifseil.  or  is  just  [ins.-iing  away,  should  tie  made  to  believe  that  **  Abo- 
litioiiisin  '*  —  ii«t  shivery  —  was  the  ^um  of  all  villuiiies ;  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  tin-  next  geuenitimi  slioidd  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
intluence  which  governs  tlioir  time,  that  very  movement  of  nhioh 
tliey  know  little  except  that  their  fatliei-s  hated  and  reviled  it.  But 
lutteil  as  it  was,  by  those  who  had  eyes  enough  to  see  into  to-morrow, 
defjiised  as  it  was,  by  the  viilg;ir  anil  the  ignorant  who  have  eyes 
that  can  harxlly  we  even  to  day.  the  future  will  discern  in  this  move- 
ment the  germ  of  one  of  those  revolutions  tluit  overturn  dynasties, 
s«ve  nations,  and  insure  coniinueii  ju-ogi-ess  in  human  affairs. 

It  was  in  thai  year  that  William  Lloyd  (iarrison.  a  young  printer, 

frmn  a  i-ountry  town  in  Mass-acliusetls.  established  in  Boston 

li'inli^'"'-    "  ncw>paiM  r.  which  he  called  ■•  The  Liberator."  to  be  dv 

volcil  to  the  aK'lition  of  slavery.     He  saw,  with  the  vision 

of  a  prophet,  the  long  and  tcirible  siru>^le  U'tore  him.  as  he  said  in 

the  first  number  of  that  journal  with  the  eloquence  of  a  sublime  pur- 
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pose,  —  "I  am  in  earaest ;  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse  ;  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  incli ;  and  I  will  be  heard."  And  lie  kept  his 
word.  From  that  time  till  slavery  was  aboliahed,  "  The  Liberator  " 
i^peared  weekly,  weighed  down  often  with  discouragements  aud  difii- 
cnltiea,  reviled,  hated,  and  feared,  bnt  never  faltering,  never  untrue 
to  the  great  idea  of  its  founder,  who  would  never  equivocate,  never 
ezcnse,  never  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  was  never  afraid.  In  its  ear- 
liest days  one  of  Garrison's  etauuchest  supporters  said  to  him,  "  My 
triend,  do  try  to  moderate  your  indignation  and  keep  more  coot; 
why,  you  are  all  on  fire."  "  Brother,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  need  to 
be  all  on  fire,  for  I  have  mountains  of  ice  about  me  to  melt."  It  was 
a  flame  that  soon  set  the  nation  ablaze. 

It  is  with  moral  as  it  is  with  material  disooveriea  —  they  go  for 
nothing  till  the  world  is  ready 
lor  them,  (iarrison  was  not  the 
first  to  discover  that  slavery  was 
an  evil  and  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  That  thought  was 
as  old  almost  as  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  It 
was  no  more  questioned  than  that 
original  sin  was  an  evil,  or  that 
an  earthquake  or  a  fiood  way  a 
disaster.  But  then  the  compen- 
sating doctrine  was,  that  it  could 
no  more  be  eradicated  than  the 
nutuiiil  tendency  to  moral  or 
phvsical  weakness  could  be  done 
away  with;  no  more' be  brought 
under  control  than  a  convul- 
sion  of  the  earth ;  no  more  be  // 
stayed  than  the  rush  and  roar 
of  mighty  waters.  The  slaveholders,  indeed,  for  that  veij  reason, 
could  hardly  help  looking  upon  themselves  as  tlie  elect  of  ,i,„m^ 
Heaven  ;  for  where  else  in  all  the  economy  of  creation  was  ''""''■• 
there  a  sin  that  needed  no  re{)entanco.  —  a  ci-Jmc  for  which  a  whine 
was  always  sulhcient  atonement?  Where  else  was  there  a  wi-oug, 
of  man's  own  devising,  for  ivhich  there  was  no  remedy  ? 

Garrison's  startling  projw^ition  was,  that  all  thi^t  involved  a  stu- 
pendous lie;  that  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  the  continuance 
o(  slavery  than  for  the  coiitinmince  of  nuirder  or  robbery  or  dishon- 
esty, for  wronger  oulragi;  of  any  kind  that  one  man  might  commit 
upon  another;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  and  should  be  brought 
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to  an  immccliute  end  ;  tliat  tlie  slaveliokler  must  stop  lidding  slaves, 
as  the  murderer  sliould  cease  to  kill,  or  tlie  robber  to  steal,  or  the 
knave  to  cheat,  or  the  criminal  of  any  kind  to  continue  in  his  evil 
courses.  If  Garrison  had  talked  of  shivery  as  the  divines  preach  of 
man's  inherent  depravity,  as  a  thing  that  came  in  with  Adam,  and 
might  go  out  with  the  Sec^ond  Advent,  nobody  would  have  minded. 
But  lie  said,  here  is  a  gigantic  wrong  of  man's  contrivance ;  for  the 
sake  of  Itumanity  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Goil,  there  is  one 
way  to  deal  with  it,  and  one  only,  — make  an  end  of  it  now,  not  wait 
for  tlie  Second  Advent. 

The  slaveholders  heard  presently  of  this  new  doctrine  with  conster- 
nation. Slavery  to  them  was  wealth  and  [K)\ver,  so<»ial  supremacy  and 
supremacy  in  the  state.  They  were  not  forgetful  of  the  attending  dan- 
gers—  the  degradation  of  the  many  of  their  own  race,  kept  in  igno- 
rance and  poverty  whirli  mnst  needs  be  a  continual  menace;  and  the 
possible  vengeance  of  a  still  lower  class  which  was  none  the  less  to 
be  dreaded  because  their  condition  was  but  just  above  that  of  the 
brutes.  But  eternal  watchfulness  was  the  price  of  slavery,  and  its 
privileges  were  valued  by  the  few  who  profited  by  them,  more  than 
its  dangers  were  feared.  The  pleasun*  of  poss('s.sit)n  was  enhanced  by 
the  impudtMit  acknowledgment  that  such  a  state  of  soi'iety  was  ab- 
stractly wnmg ;  but  that  the  resjionsibility  rested  on  wicked  people 
of  two  or  thn^e  centuries  back,  and  tlu*  penalty  would  fall  upon  those 
who  were  to  come*  some  centuries  hence.  '*  But  as  for  me  and  inv 
house,"  said  the  sl;iv<»hoMer,  ''  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

There  eame  an  end  to  this  contentment  and  trampiillity,  in  the  light 
of  this  new  doctrine,  —  that  it  was  not  the  rent urv  before  the  last 
that  this  evil  was  begun,  nor  the  century  after  the  next  that  some- 
thin«r  should  be  done  alM)Ut  it  ;  but  that  the  sun  which  rose  this  mom- 
ing  looked  down  upon  a  wrong  done  anew  this  day,  and  that  l)efore 
it  set  it  should  shine  upon  i»enit<Mice.  (iarrison  spoke  to  an  awaken- 
ing Northern  intelligence.  Calhoun  said  somewhere,  when  the  North- 
ern conscience  is  aroused,  and  religious  conviction  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  question,  then  tlu»  I'nion  will  be  dissolved,  or  slavery  be 
abolished.  What  the  result  must  needs  be  was  evidently  foreshad- 
owed in  Calhoun's  own  mind,  by  this  eoneession  that  the  case  was 
one  to  be  carried  into  the  court  of  etmscience  with  religion  for  its 
counsel.  And  these  two  men  represented,  with  equal  intellectual  in- 
tegrity, the  two  antagonistic  ideas  which  were  to  save  or  destroy  the 
Republic. 

It  was  a  notable  coincidence  that  within  the  year  of  the  appearance 
of  '*The  Liberator/'  Virginia  should  have  proved  in  a  debate  of 
weeks  in  the  State  Legislature,  how  impotent  were  all  the  plans  that 
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veholdere  could  devise  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery;  how  fear- 
its  continuance  was  among  them,  and  how  completely,  Antuurery 
rertheless,  the  love  of  power,  which  the  system  secured  Jh^v^jJ^nia 
them  in  so  manv  wavs,  could  overcome  all  other  consid-  *'^***"'«- 
.tions.  The  debate  was  remarkable  for  the  thorough  exposure  of 
»  evils  which  march  with  slavery  Avitli  even  stride  —  of  its  degi*ada- 
Q  of  all  manual  labor,  its  destruction  of  material  prosperity,  the 
lorance  it  enforces,  the  immorality  it  engenders.  But  not  less  re- 
rkable  was  it  that  in  all  this  it  was  the  white  man  who  was  referred 
there  was  little  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  men  who  were 
ck.  These  were  not,  in  Southern  estimation,  exactly  men  and 
oien^  but  chattels  personal,^  although  endowed  with  certain  human 
ributes,  such  as  the  gift  of  articulate  speech,  and  the  habit  of  walk- 
•  on  their  hind  legs.  He  best  spoke  to  the  moral  sense  of  that 
sembly  who  said  that  '*  the  owner  of  land  had  a  reasonable  right  to 
annual  profits,  the  owner  of  orchards  to  their  annual  fruits,  the 
ner  of  brood  mares  to  their  products,  and  the  owner  of  female 
ves  to  their  increase."  There  was  just  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  pointed 
the  supposition — if  anybody  should  make  it  —  that  these  colored 
men  could  be  anything  but  breeders  for  the  vigintial  crop  of  Vir- 
ia  slaves;  but  it  was  meant  to  be,  nevertheless,  a  bold  statement 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  opposite  doctrine  that  gave  power  to 
!  new  anti-slavery  movement  in  Massachusetts,  and  so  aroused  the 
ole  nation,  —  that  an  infernal  wrong  was  done  to  men  and  women 
the  South,  and  that  there  must  be  an  immediate  end  of  it.  The 
Scnlty  was  in  making  it  plain  that  they  were  men  and  women,  and 
i  brood  mares  and  stallions,  or  other  cattle  ;  but  when  that  should 
done,  none  undei'stood  so  well  as  the  slaveholders  themselves  the 
jhty  meaning  of  that  word  immediate. 

The  debate  was  significant  in  another  respect  —  it  was  the  result  of 
ect  fear.    The  Southampton  insurrection,  as  it  was  called, 

*  .  The  South- 

1  occurred  the  previous  August,  and,  though  speedily  sup-  auipu.n  in- 
!SBed,  and  involving  only  a  limited  district  of  country,  was 
gnified  by  the  terror  of  the  white  inhabitants  into  a  formidable 
;break.  Its  leader  was  one  Nat  Turner,  who  believed  himself 
«en  of  the  Lord  to  lead  his  people  to  freedom.  For  a  long  time 
had  heard  voices  in  the  air  and  had  seen  signs  in  the  sky ;  por- 
ts were  written  on  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  woods  and  in  spots  of 
od  upon  tiie  corn  in  the  fields,  to  warn  him  of  a  divine  mission  ; 

Bible,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  he  found  full  of  the  prophecies  of 
1  great  work  he  was  called  upon  to  do.     Fanaticism  like  his  has 

men  to  great  deeds,  but  Turner  wanted  followers  like  himself, 

i  In  Louisiana  uegru  bLives  were  rcul  estate. 
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and,  though  lie  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  mental  |)Ower 
and  resources,  he  was  sintrularly  wanting  in  any  plans  or  preparations 
that  couhl  ]>romise  success. 

Only  six  men  were  in  his  confidence.  With  these  he  started  at  an 
appointed  time  to  go  from  house  to  house,  to  kill  every  white  person. 
of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition,  to  inspire  universal  terror,  and 
arouse  the  whole  slave  po])ulati<)n.  Beginning  at  Turner's  own  homp. 
they  iirst  kille<l  his  master,  and  going  the))  to  other  ]>lantatirms,  weiv 
joined  by  their  slaves.  An  advance  guard  on  hoi-seback  surroundnl 
each  house  in  turn,  holding  it  till  their  followers  on  foot,  arme«i 
with  axes,  scythes,  and  muskets,  came  up  to  C(m)plete  tlie  work  of 
destruction,  wliile  the  liorsenifMi  rcxle  on  to  the  next  house.     In  fortv- 

• 

eight  hours,  lifty-five  white  jH'rsons  were  killed  without  loss  to  tlie 
insurgents,  who  by  this  tinu*  had  increas(Ml  to  about  sixty.  The  band 
then  uioved  toward  Jerusalem,  tlte  county  seat,  where  they  expected 
to  find  ]>lcnty  of  fire-arms,  and  to  1)4*  joined  by  large  numbers.  But 
on  the  way,  against  Turner's  protest,  the  majority  insisted  upon  stop- 
ping at  a  plantation  to  enlist  some  of  their  friend.s.  Here  the  bsnd 
became  separated,  and  w«m*c  attacked  by  two  lK>dies  of  white  men. 
who,  after  some  ligliting,  dis{)ersed  them.  In  forty-eight  houzs  the 
insurn.'ction  was  suppressed.  In  the  nature  of  things,  no  other  re- 
sult than  a  speedy  end  of  it  was  possible. 

It  now  only  remained  to  hunt  down  the  offenders,  and  make  an  in- 
discriminate shiugliter  of  suspected  blacks,  or  those  who  were  not 
suspected  but  were  only  bla(*k.  Turner,  who  had  escaped  to  the 
woods,  dug  a  hole  under  a  pih^  of  fence-rails  and  lived  in  it  for  six 
weeks,  reconling  the  wc'arv  days  by  notches  on  a  stick,  and  leavini; 
his  slielter  oidy  at  midnight.  lie  was  accidentally  discovered,  and 
<'onip(»lled  to  I'hange  his  quarters.  For  ten  days  he  hid  aiinong  the 
wh(»at-stacks  on  a  plantation.  Again  lie  was  discovered  and  shot 
at,  but  again  escaped.  The  whoh*  county  was  alive  with  armed  men 
in  search  of  him;  and  as  hv  crept  one  (hiy  from  a  hole  beneath  some 
felled  pine  tre«»s,  he  was  confrt)nte<l  by  a  man  with  a  leveled  rifle, 
and  surremlered.  Turner  was  marched  off  ti>  Jerusaleu),  where  he 
was  giv<'n  a  srjrt  of  trial,  was  of  course  fiamil  guilty  of  murder,  ami 
on(»  W(M'k  later  (  NovemluM-  11,  USol  )  was  hanged. 

This  was  only  the  he^innini:  nf  the  retribution.  Turner's  voaii*' 
wife,  a  slave,  was  tort u reel  under  the  lash  to  i'ompel  her  to  produce 
papers  which,'  probably,  had  no  existence.  Kifty-three  negroes  were 
forniallv  tried,  of  whom  seventeen  were  convicted  and  hangeil,  in- 
cluding oiH'  wouiau  :  twelvt'  were  tiansportcd,  anil  the  remainder  were 
ac(piitleil.  iiut  tlu"  exlra-juilicial  ]>unishments  were  much  more 
numerous.     Negroes  su>pected  of  roniplicity  were  tortureil,  burned, 
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oti  and  mutiliitMl.  The  heads  of  some  of  tliese  were  set  up  along 
e  highways  as  a  warning  to  their  fellow  slaves.  The  panic  contin- 
id  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Un  the  lea^t  alarm,  families  abandoned 
eir  homes  and  fled  to  the  woods  for  safety.  The  terror  gpr,^oi 
id  spread  from  Southampton  County  all  over  the  State,  ""  '"'*■ 
id  not  only  through  Virginia,  but  as  far  west  as  Kentucky,  as  far 
otb  and  southwest  as  Geoi^aand  LouiHianii.  But  nowhere  could 
lere  be  found,  though  arrests  were  made  in  many  places,  and  dili- 


nce  and  watcMuInesa  wpiv  everywlicrf  unremitting,  the  slightest 
tee  of  any  concerted  movt-ment,  or  that  the  plot  extended  Wyond 
it  Turner  and  his  six  followei's.  Could  any  havn  lioen  found,  ven- 
ance  would  have  boen  swift  and  sure  in  the  universal  terror ;  it  wii's 
ly  nine  years  before,  without  this  incitement,  that  twonty-tive  slaves 
ire  hanged  at  one  time,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  order  of  a 
itice's  court,  without  indictment  and  without  a  jury,  on  mere  sua- 
sion of  plotting  insurrectinn. 
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It  was  the  theory  of  slaver}'  to  deny  that  the  black  was  really  a 
man ;  but  his  manhood  was,  nevertheless,  too  thoroughly  believed  in 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  he  longed  for  freedom  and  thirsted  for  ven- 
geance. There  was  always  an  avowed  dread  therefore,  of  iusurreo- 
tion,  which  was  sincere  enough  when  there  was  any  real  danger. 
But  when  danger  was  not  immediate,  its  possibility  was  made  good 
use  of  to  excite  the  symjmthies  of  those  who  knew  of  slavery  only 
by  report,  and  who  would  be  less  likely  to  meddle  with  it  if  con- 
vinceti  that  the  shiveholders  reluctantly  submitted  to  what  they  could 
not  help,  and  were  entitled,  therefore,  to  pity  rather  than  deserving 
of  blame.  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  negroes,  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  years,  attempted  to  redress  their  own  wrongs  ;  while 
the  frantic  fears  aroused  by  those  infrequent  attempts  show  the  keen 
consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  of  how  terrible  the  wrongs 
were  that  sometimes  provoked  retaliation.  It  was  this  fear  and  this 
consciousness  that  had  aroused  the  law-makers  of  Virginia. 

But  the  ixuiic  soon  subsided,  the  danger  was  forgotten, — or  re- 
menil>ereii  only  as  something  that  might  return  again  for  a  few  hours 
to  some  future  generation,  —  and  oUl  thoughts  resumed  their  sway. 
Those,  it  is  siiid,  who  had  made  themselves  most  conspicuous  in  this 
momentary  revolt  against  the  onler  of  Southern  society  were  driven 
from  public  life,  and  were  henceforth  marked  jus  men  who  needed 
watching.  In  later  years  it  was  declareil  by  the  Northern  op}x>nent8 
of  the  Abolitionists  that  it  was  their  measures  which  defeatetl  this 
movement  atniinst  slaverv  in  Viri^inia.  But  Garrison's  **  Liberator" 
was  then  onlv  in  its  first  vear,  and  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  at  that  time 
not  a  meml>er  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  could  have  ever  heard 
of  him  or  of  it.  The  simple  truth  was,  that  a  cry  of  despair  rent  the 
air  when  the  volcanic  tlanies  illumineil  the  heavens:  but  when  thev 
s;ink  a^ain  and  vanisheil,  it  was  trt*ason  to  sav  that  the  land  \**as 
not  fair,  and  that  InMieath  its  thin  crust  the  fires  were  still  burning. 

Hitherto,  whatever  struggle  there  had  bt*en  with  those  who  held 
j;,„jjjji^        slaverv  as  an  organized  power,  it  was  almost  purely  |X)lit- 
on'^>iHu4?    '^"*'*     ^'^^^  contest  was  unequal,  l>ei'ause  on  one  sitle,  under 
prmMvi-.        ^Yi^,  (  onstitution,  was  the  representation  only  of  numl>ers; 
on  the  other  was  the  representation  U^th  of  numl>ers  and  of  projiert)*. 
Numbers,  on  one  side,  mii^ht  W,  and  were,  divided  in  opinions  and  in 
interests:  ]uv|vrty,  on  the  other  side,  held  opinions  and  interests  t<>- 
ijether  in  a  single  oominu't  oivrani/*uion  which,  whenever  slaverv  was 
in  tpiesiion,  could  never  l>e  bn^ken.     Then  slavery  was,  in  the  nature 
of  the  c;ise,  alwavs  aiTirressive.     Its  i^^ntest  was  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe  :  the  very  stars  in  their  coui*ses  were  against  it  :  the  strug- 
gle toi  uu»>ter\  w;i>  with    all  that  is  wise,  with  all  that  is  ^ikkI,  with 
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that  contributes  to  the  progress,  the  viiliie,  the  mitnlineas,  and  the 
ppinesH  of  tlie  human  race.     To  be  passive  was  to  pevish  ;  it  could 
ly  live   by  continual  conquest ;  and   tliis,  if  not  always  easy,  was 
(rays  sure,  wlien  worth   its  while,  iKt  long  as  its  opponents  would 
nsent  to  confine  the  struggle  to  the  field  of  iwlilica.     There  it  had 
icome  irreaistibie  by  theiorce  of  centralization  in  the  administra- 
iO    of  the   Federal  Government,  tltraugh   the  power  con-  -mrfUn- 
rred  by  the  Constitution   upon   slaveholders  as   an  order.  Si'^I^" 
Domestic  slavery,"  said  Governor  McDuHie,  of  South  Caro-  "*" 
la,  "instead  of  being  an  evil,  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican 
,i6ce,"  because  it  superaeded 
the    necessity  of  an  order  of 
ibility  and  all   the  other  aj>- 
mdages  of  a  hereditary  system 

government."  This  was  thf 
lathem  theory  of  the  Uepub- 
:  —  not  tliat  it  was  a  popular 
■vernment,  but  a  government 

which  the  slaveholders  were 
e  ordained  njlers.  They'as- 
med  to  be  a  privileged  aris- 
CPBcy,  an  order  set  apart  from 
td  alwve  the  people,  whoso 
institution  recognized  the 
ct.      To  call  the  governmenl    . 

republic,  was  only  a  conces-  |^ 

}n  to  popular  sentiment.     It 

as  intended  that  the  snpreni- 

y  and  perpetuation  of  the  or- 

^T  should  be  the  fundanient:il 

inciple  of  the  government,  and  the  moment  the  Constitution  was 

■rverted  from  that  purpose,  then  from  that  moment  the  allegiance 

the  order  ceased.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history'  of  the 
tvernment  was  made  to  conform  to  this  theory.  Mi'DuHie's  onler 
'nobility  —  whose  coat-armor  was  a  shive-whip  and  handcuffs  — 
ractically  reigned,  though  not  altogether  to  the  »atisfactinn  of  men 
ke  Calhoun  and  McDutfie,  who  believed  that  the  ideal  government 
ould  not  be  reached,  nor  a  perfect  social  condition  be  establislied, 
11  all  laborers  were  slaves.  They  were  tlioTOughly  logical.  If  the 
■ae  theory  of  government  Wiis  an  aristocracy,  the  oasontiai  basis  of 
hicli  was  the  ownership  of  the  laboring  class,  then  einignints  fi-oni 
reland  and  Germany  should  be  brought  in  and  helil  as  slaves,  as  well 
»  emigrants  from  Africa.     It  was  maintained  at  the  South  that  a 
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fatal  mistake  v^as  made  when  assent  was  given  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  introduction  of  laborers  from  Africa  to  be  held  as  slaves,  while 
there  was  no  restriction  upon  the  coming  of  the  corresponding  cliss 
at  the  North  who  were  recognized  as  freemen.  The  balance  should 
have  been  kept  even,  either  by  the  unrestricted  introduction  of  slaves, 
or  the  prohibition  of  free  emigrants. 

It  was  not  long  before  Garrison  made  himself  heard,  and  gathered 
about  him  a  small  band  of  men  and  women  as  determined  as  himself. 
The  political  asj)ect  of  the  question  was  not  to  them  of  chief  impor- 
tance. They  acknowledged  at  the  outset  the  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  avowed  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable 
the  A»>ou-  way  their  determination  not  to  invoke  Federal  legislation  to 
interfere  with  slaveiy  in  the  States.  Whei*e,  however.  Fed- 
eral responsibility  existed,  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories, and  the  domestic  slave  trade,  there  they  demanded  action. 
But  even  for  that  purpose  they  neither  formed,  nor  proposed  to  form 
a  political  party,  only  praying  that  Congi-ess  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  condition  of  the  j)eopIe  who  were  under  its  control,  and, 
by  its  laws,  were  held  in  bondage.  They  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  as- 
sume that  there,  or  in  the  States,  legislation  would  precede  conviction, 
and  it  was  to  the  task  of  conviction,  therefore,  that  they  addressed 
themselves.  The  slaves,  they  Siiid,  were  robbed  of  their  birthright, 
of  their  manhood,  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  of  all  material  well-be- 
ing, of  intellectual  gi-owth,  of  religious  culture,  of  equality  and  pro- 
tection under  the  law,  of  their  rights  as  husbands,  wives,  and  par- 
ents ;  that  all  that  made  human  life  worth  having  was  taken  from 
thorn.  Thev  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  brute,  and  like 
beasts  of  burden  bought  and  sold  in  the  market. 

The  appeal  was  to  the  humanity,  the  mercy,  and  the  consciences  of 
the  j>eoplo,  on  behalf  of  thtse  two  million  of  their  countrymen, 
whoso  condition  had  no  parallel  among  civilized  nations.  But  the 
Abolitionists  counselled  no  sudden  or  violent  measures ;  the  slaves 
themselves  —  if  their  words  could  reach  them — thev  would  exhort 
to  patience,  forl>earance,  and  longer  suffering ;  the  masters  they 
urged,  by  argument,  remonstrance,  and  exhortation,  to  repent  of 
wrong-doing  and  "let  the  oppressed  go  free  ;'*  but  above  all  they 
addressed  thomselves  to  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people,  who, 
without  the  excuse  of  immediate  contact  with  slaverv,  free  from  the 
influence  of  j)ersonal  interest  in  its  continuance,  belonging  to  a  higher 
grade  of  civilization  than  is  ever  possible  where  slavery  exists,  yet 
stood  in  the  presence  of  this  monstrous  wrong  with  profound  indif- 
ference to  its  existence,  or  in  criminal  apathy  at  their  own  moral  and 
political  responsibility.     Slavery,  the  Abolitionists  said,  is  an  offence 
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sacli  magnitude  that  none  can  innocently  uphold  it,  directly  or  in- 
rectly.  The  North  was  not  less  guilty  than  the  South,  and  it  was 
eet  that  they  should  first  call  the  North  to  repentance. 

In  this  brief  statement  is  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  of  modern 
bolitionism, —  the  full  raejisure  of  its  oflfending.  In  the  progress  of 
rents,  it  is  true,  there  came  up  side  issues,  growing  out  of  some  inev- 
ttble  application  of  fundamental  principles,  when  followed  to  logical 
msequences,  or  unlooked-for  complications  to  which  that  gave  rise. 
ut  air  was  comprised  in  the  assertion  of  the  truth  that  a  black  man 
no  less  a  man  because  he  was  blark  ;  that  to  hold  him  as  a  slave 
a  sin  ;  that  for  sin  there  was  one  remedy,  and  one  onlv,  in  ethics 
id  religion,  —  immediate  repentance  and  immediate  atonement.  It 
as  as  simple  as  the  Gospel;  and  its  preaching,  like  the  preaching  of 
le  Gospel,  brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword.     Many  received 

gladly  as  the  word  they  had  waited  for ;  many  were  faitli-  amininrery 
il  to  the  end  ;  m^iny  fainted  by  the  way  ;  many  proved  that 
ley  were  of  a  generation  of  backsliders.  Those  who  preached  it, 
peached  according  to  their  gifts,  for,  whatever  other  charges  were 
id  to  the  Abolitionists,  it  wsis  not  one  of  them  that  they  were  not 
^dependent  in  thought  and  word,  each  man  for  himself  and  no  re- 
)ecter  of  authority.  Some  were  as  gentle  as  the  Apostle  whom  the 
[aster  loved  ;  some,  like  the  Master,  cried,  *'  Woe  unto  you  I  scribes 
id  pharisees,  hypocrites  I  "  Others  were  filled  with  the  spirit,  and 
^metimes  with  the  power,  of  the  older  j)rophets,  and  with  Jeremiah 
•led  out,  '*  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness, 
id  his  chambers  by  wrong  ;  that  useth  his  neighbor's  service  with- 
it  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work  I ''  One  of  the  most  po- 
int and  the  most  ludicrous  of  the  arguments  brought  against  them 
as  that  their  language  was  liarsli  and  intemperate.  Tiie  baser  soii; 
ibuked  it  with  oaths,  revilings,  and  brickbats,  to  inculcate  modera- 
on  ;  the  less  violent,  but  no  less  earnest,  opponents  of  emancipation 
rofessed,  with  a  fine  contempt  of  logic,  to  deprecate  the  use  of  lan- 
oage  which  made,  they  said,  emancipation  almost  impossible. 

It  was,  however,  what  the  Abolitionists  said,  not  how  they  said  it, 
lat  raised  against  them  a  storm  of  calumny  and  persecution  the  like 
[  which  is  unknown  in  any  civilized  community  of  modern  times. 
'hey  were  not  misunderstood  ;  rather  they  were  understood  too  well. 
Tie  whole  country  seemed  to  recogniz(»  the  ominous  sounds  of  an  int- 
ending conflict  in  which  the  two  great  forces  of  liberty  and  slavery 
ere  arrayed  against  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  dead  earnest  and 
)r  a  final  struggle.  There  was  not  an  interest  or  a  relation,  social, 
oliticaU  or  commercial,  that  would  not  be  involved  in  this  strife, 
ad  the  first  popular  impulse  was  to  meet  and  suppress  a  movement, 
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the  immediate  cost  of  which  was  appnrent,  while  the  ultimate  good 
seemed  dim  and  uncertain.  The  South  was  quicker  than  the  North 
to  apprehend  the  danger,  nor  did  her  far-seeing  leaders  make  a  mis- 
take as  to  where  that  danger  lay.  Calhoun  ridiculed  tlie  notion  that 
the  Abolitionists  proposed  to  liberate  the  slaves  by  force  of  arms. 
"  The  war,"  he  said,  "  which  they  wage  against  us  is  of  a 
pRbfuioT  very  different  character,  and  far  more  effective.  —  it  is 
Wi^ed,  not  against  our  lives,  but  our  character,"  "We 
do  not  believe,"  said  Duff  Green,  a  Washington  editor,  "that  tie 
Abolitionists  intend,  nor  could  tbpv 
if  they  would,  excite  the  slaves  to 

insurrection It    is   only  by 

alarming    the    consciences    of   tlie 

weak    and    feeble,    and     diffusing 

.i,»       ..  among  our  people  a  morbid  seiwi- 

^_^     ^g^^^k  bility  on  the  question   of    slavery, 

^^^^^^^^K^t^^S^^       ^'"^^  ^''^  .Vbolitioaists   can    accom- 

A^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^I      plisli  was  pre- 

^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   ciaely  because  exposed  the 

^^^^^^^^^^ft^^^^^^^Hf   chararter 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^      ers.  and   because  appealed  to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hp  ci^nscience,  the 

^^H^^m^^^^  and   that   the    North  w:u 

i'idle<l  upon  to  arrest  the  agitation. 
wt-d-i  pM.p.  Before  "The  Liberator"  had  maJe 

itself  known  in  Huston,  exi'ept  to  the  few  who  ayuipatliized  with 
its  editor,  an  eminent  lepd  gentleiiian  of  a  Soutliem  Stiite  wrute 
to  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  Harrison  Grjiv  (Itis.  in  1831,  compliiiniiig 
of  the  publicaliui)  of  the  paper,  and  commending  it  to  his  otSciai 
AN..rth.Tn  t'onsideiiitiou.  The  Mayor  i-eplied  that  this  was  to  hira  tlie 
wi""-  |i|.st  intimation  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet,  but  he  bad 
verilied  it  by  rejieateil  and  diligent  inquiries.  He  found  that  it  had 
received  only  "  insigniticant  «nintenance  and  support,"  and  that 
the  South  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Boston.  liut,  should  there 
ever  be  indicatiouM  tliat  "opinion  was  taking  a  wrong  direction,"  offi- 
cial apjilication  for  its  correction  would  receive  "prompt  and  respect- 
ful attention." 

If  a  quick  i-esponse  like  this  could  come,  at  the  first  intimation  of 
I.)f  ril.  from  one  of  the  f.iremost  men  of  Mitssachusetts.  —  one  who.  as 
a  leader  in  the  Hartford  Convention,  not  twenty  years  before,  had 
discerned,  on  political  grounds  alone,  that  between  liberty  and  sla- 
very tln're  could  be  no  unity.  —  if  such  response  from  such  a  source 
tHiuld  come  wli.-ti  the  sharpeiu'd  vision  only  of  the  slaveholder  could 
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ee  the  first  red  spark  of  fire,  what  was  to  be  expected  when  the 
?hole  horizon  was  kindled  into  flame?  First  tens,  then  hundreds, 
hen  thousands,  tens  of  tliousands,  hundreds  of  tliousands  were  dmwn 
together  by  a  new-born  zeal,  animated  by  a  common  religious  convic- 
don,  inspired  by  pity  for  human  suffering,  demanding,  with  one 
roice,  from  Heaven  and  from  man,  justice  and  mercy  for  tliose  who 
j^ere  dumb.  These  people  were  the  stuff  tliat  martyrs  are 
nade  of  in  all  ages.  None  doubted,  none  can  doubt,  that  theAboii- 
;hey  were  single-mindeil,  of  the  purest  lives,  the  longest- 
leaded,  the  picked  and  chosen  of  the  body  politic,  the  men  and 
iromen  most  esteemed,  most  trusted,  in  all  things  else  save  this  of 
inti-slavery,  in  tlie  several  communities  where  they  were  known  for 
;heir  individual  characters.  Hut  a  broad  and  sharp  dividing-line 
NBA  soon  drawn  between  them  and  their  countrymen.  Some  were 
sailed  upon  to  be  literally  martyrs,  even  unto  stripes,  imprisonment, 
uid  death.  Social  ostracism  was  visited  upon  them  all.  Fanatics, 
fools,  traitors,  infidels,  incendiaries,  were  their  mildest  designations; 
;he  climax  of  objurgation  was  reached  with  **  nigger  I  "  The  South 
lemanded  their  suppression  as  public  enemies,  and  the 
Jforth  obeyed.  Commerce,  it  was  prochiiined,  was  in  peril ;  pre»5Hion  do- 
jhe  state  was  in  peril ;  the  chunjh  wjis  in  peril ;  civil  society 
Bvas  in  peril ;  religion  was  to  be  trampled  under  foot;  civilization 
was  to  be  wiped  out ;  the  throats  of  all  the  mastera  were  to  be  cut  by 
;heir  slaves ;  all  the  white  women  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  blacks ; 
ill  white  men  were  to  take  black  wives.  The  intelligent  and  educated 
•lass  —  in  whose  hands  were  the  wealth  and  all  that  intelligence  and 
irealth  command  in  the  organization  of  society  —  were  to  \ye  brought 
nto  subjection  by  one  sixth  of  their  number,  ignorant  to  the  last 
legree,  possessed,  as  their  share  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  of  a  knife  and  a  bludgeon.  It  may  be  questioned  which 
nadness  of  that  time  is  the  most  mai'vellous  —  the  atrocities  visited 
ipon  the  Abolitionists,  or  the  pleas  put  forward  to  justify  them.  But 
ilmost  the  whole  North  and  the  whole  South  bec^ime  possessed  of  the 
levil,  because  these  people  said  that  black  men,  as  well  as  white,  "  are 
jndowed  by  their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights,"  and  that  to  the 
lineteenth  century  after  Christ  was  as  long  a  delay  in  the  establish- 
nent  of  that  fact  as  could  be  reasonably  tolerated. 

The  plans  of  the  Abolitionists  were  as   simple   as  their  aim  was 
lirect.     They  organized  societies  with  brief  but  clear  decla- 

, .  •  .        .     I  rr«i  •     i      1  1  Their  plans. 

-ations  of  principles.     Ihey  printed  newspapers  and  pam- 
)hlets,  and  sent  forth  speakei-s  to  disseminate  these  principles  and 
nfluence  public  opinion.      Could  they   bring  others  to  see  as  they 
;hemselves  saw%  that  slavery  was  a  sin  to  be  at  once  abandoned,  the 
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work  would  be  done.  They  denied  that  slavery  was,  as  the  slare' 
holders  loved  to  call  it,  an  Institution.  As  well,  they  said,  talk  of 
the  institution  of  counterfeiting,  of  forgery,  of  house-breaking,  of 
horse-stealing.  A  slave  was  originally  a  man  stolen,  and  the  robberj 
was  perpetuated  in  him  or  his  descendants  by  sheer  brute  force.  It 
was  simply  a  system  of  man-stealing,  they  said,  and  was  no  more  to 
be  tolerated  than  any  other  monstrous  wrong.  As  they  were  in 
eaiiiest  and  meant  to  be  heard,  it  was  easv  to  see  what  the  end 
would  be  if  thev  could  not  be  answered.  It  is  our  character  that 
is  at  stake,  said  Calhoun  ;  it  is  our  consciences  they  appeal  to,  said 
Duflf  Green.  Then  thev  must  not  be  heard,  and  the  readiest  wav  to 
silence  them  was  bv  violence. 

To  emancipate  the  blacks  even  by  common  consent,  would  neces- 
Th^reiifii  sarily  involve  some  s;icritices,  and  there  were  formidable 
of  mob*.  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  that  consent  could  be  ob- 
tained. If  to  these  difficulties  was  added  the  fear  of  terrible  dis- 
asters, of  anarchy,  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  it  would  be 
easy,  it  was  thought,  to  trample  out  agitation  as  though  it  were  a 
pestilence.  The  whole  country,  therefoi-e,  gave  itself  over  to  a  dis- 
pensatiou  of  lies — some  to  creating,  some  to  believing  them,  but 
all  to  make  them  the  apology  for  violence.  For  years  the  mob 
reigned. 

Large  rewards  were  offered  in  some  of  the  slaveholding  States  for 
Southern  ^'^^*  appn^lieusion  of  several  of  the  leading  Abolitionists. 
•ction.  rpj^^  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  a  law  appn^priating  five 

thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  should  arrest,  bring  to 
trial,  and  prosecute  to  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  the 
editor  of  •'The  Lil>erator."  Mr.  Williams,  the  publisher  of  ''The 
Emancipator  ''  in  New  York,  who  never  in  his  life  had  bc^en  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  was  indietetl  for  declaring  that  man  should  not  l>e 
held  as  pn>perty,  and  his  rendition  was  demanded  as  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  by  tiie  Governor  of  that  State.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  called  u[X)n  the  Northern  States  to 
suppress  the  anti-slavery  societies  by  penal  enactments.  Governor 
W.  L.  Marcv,  of  New  York,  and  (Governor  Edwanl  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  earnestly  commended  the  subject  to  the  legislatures  of  those 
Opposition  States,  and  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  re- 
linlliar*''  ported  that  such  laws  would  be  enacted  the  moment  they 
p*-"*!  seemed  necessary.     A  bill  was  rejx>rted,  though  not  passed, 

by  a  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  Abolitionists.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Mississippi,  it  was 
resolved  that  whoever  should  circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  "was 
justlv  worthv  in  the  sijxht  of  (uxl  and  man  of  immediate  death,''  and 
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that  sucli  would  be  tlie  penalty  in  any  part  of  tliat  State.     In  South 
Carolina  persons  were  appointed  to  examine  all  travellers  ar- 
riving at  Charleaton    by  steamboat  or  rail,  and  lo  deliver  -nhp 
over  to  the  Vigilance  Committee  all  BUapected  of  niiti -slavery 
opinions.     In  TenneBsee,  Amoa   Dresser,  a  travelling  iigent  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in  whose  possession  were  found  some  anti-slavery  pub- 
lications, not  for  sale  but  for  his  own  use,  was  sentenced,  at  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  the  Mayor  presided,  to  be  punished  with  thirty 
lashes  upon  Iiis  bare  back.'     In  Washington,  Dr.  Reuben  Crandall, 
it  was  accidentally 
discovered,  bad  re- 
ceived   some    pack- 
ages, the  wrappers 
of  which  happened 
to   be   anti-skvery 
newspapers.    He 
vaa   thrown   into 
prison   and  was 
kept  there  for  nine 
months    before    li  e 
was   permitted    to 

answer    to    an    in-  tkc  Dom..tJc  siiwi^i-i. 

dictment   for    pub- 

liBbing  a  malicious  and  wicketl  libel  with  an  intent  to  excit«  the 
slaves  to  insurrection.  A  Mr.  Black,  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society, 
when  it  became  known  in  New  Orleans  that  he  had  offered  a  Bible 
to  n  slave,  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  mob,  after  l>eiiig 
severely  reprimanded  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  local  society  pul> 
licly  apologized  for  Black's  conduct,  with  the  acquiescence  of  silence 
in  the  parent  society  in  New  York. 

Manifestations  like  these  —  for  these  are  a  few  only  among  many 
—  ahow  the  spirit  then  aroused  at  tlie  South  at  what  the  South 
instinctively  recognized  as  an  attack  npnn  slavery  that  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  its  destruction.  The  appeal  t<>  the  North  was  met  in 
a  like  spirit.  The  legislative  committee  of  New  York  did  not  recom- 
mend immediate  legislation  for  the  puni.sliment  of  the  Abolition IstH. 
because  they  believed,  as  Marcy  suggested,  that  tlie  popular  ojtpo- 
sition  to  the  movement  would  soon  make  an  end  of  it.  A  perpetual 
<  One  of  tbe  books  fuuiiJ  in  IJmvHT'ii  puMWimion  wa:<  called  Tlif  AKti-Slaivrj/  Rrcvrd, 
nml  ii  cunutned  the  engraviu):  of  wiiich  wi-  j^ve  n  fiii--s!tiiilp.  "  Tliis,"  la;  a  Drvtatr  m  lii> 
namiiirr,  "  nddpd  con^dt^rnbl r  to  the  p.>D«nil  fxciiisiiivni."  lie  adds;  "  Mr.  Stout,"  whu 
bad  oaui>eil  DrcwKr'B  crnriai;*  ">  I*  wnTchcd,  "  rulil  nip  iIiilI  tliu  wptio  rpprp^enteil  in  the 
cut  wms  one  of  by  no  mMkDB  uiifrcqiieiit  occurrence  —  that  it  hh.-  iicfurHtp  [ri  all  ilii  |>artB, 
■ml  that  he  liad  uiiiie-iicd  it  agniu  aad  a(;iiiu.     Mr.  Stmil  is  hini-vif  n  slnM'hiihltT." 
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conflict  WHS  waged  with  the  moh.  In  1834,  the  house  of  Lewis  Tx^ 
pan.  a  wealthy  ant)  distinguisht^  mei-chant  of  New  YoHi,  was  sacked, 
Nortkcrn  '"^'^  ^^^  fumiture  destroyed.  In  October,  1835,  on  one  and 
ponKutiDii.  j]ju  same  day  a  mob,  led  by  the  most  prominent  citizen 
of  the  town,  broke  up  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Montpelier,  Ver- 
mont; another  at  I'tica,  New  York,  with  the  member  of  Congresi 
from  tliat  district  and  a  county  judge  at  its  head,  dispersed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Society,  and  iMinipelled  it  to  adjourn  to  the  house 
of  Oerrit  Smith,  at  Peterborough :  in  Boston  a  meeting  of  women 
was  beset  by  a  mob  of  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing"  — 
as  the  iiewspa]>ei-M  of  the  town  styled  them  in  justification  of  their 
conduct :  Oarrisou  was  rescued  from  the  rioters,  with  a  rope  already 
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;ed  in  the  city  jail  for  safety,  by  order 
think  it  Itest  he  should  n<>t  l>e  hanged, 
I  th>'  sii]i[)res.siou  of  a  riot.  The  ladies 
honjie  of  Francis  Jackstui.  The  next 
of  "  The  Philanthropist."  a  newsjuii*! 
■Iitmc  (>.  Biniey.  —  a  Sonlhenier  l'\ 
lioliii-r.  but  had  given  fre«*ilom  to  \\\* 
ftHiio.  ••  (leittlemen."  said  the  Mayor 
was  tiiii>lie*l.  "  it  is  now  late  at  uiglit, 
t :  by  iHiMtiuuing  longer  you  will  dis- 
o»i  of  ihiir  rrst,  besides  robbing  vour- 
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tvee  of    rest.     No  doubt  it  is  your  intention  to  punish  tlie  guilty 

d  leave  thu  innocent We  have  done  enough  fur  one  night." 

ae  following  year  a  mob  attacked  a  warehouse  in  Alton,  Ilhnois, 
tiere  a  printing-press  was  stored  belonging  to  tlie  Rev.  E.   nurdnrai 

Lovejoy.     Here,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  rivei',  in  '*^''"'- 
isBouri,  his  newpaper,  "  The  Observer,"  hud  been  three  times  sus- 
<Dded  by  the  destruction  of  his  printing  materials.     This 
ne,  the  fourth,  the  snppresHion  was  permanent,  for  the  p*nBii.rf»- 
!itor  was  murdered.    The  news  was  received  by  what  some 

the  leading  citizens  of  Boston  tried  to  turn  into  a  congratulatory 
eeting  in  Paneuil  Hall ;  but  which  gave  to  anti-slavery  a  convert, 
'endell  Phillips,  whose  career, 
fltined  to  be  so  marked  in  its 
Buence  upon  the  history  of 
e  next  thirty  years,  began  at 
at  moment.  Six  months  after- 
ttd,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  a 
«tly  building  erected  in  Phila- 
ilphia,  that  there  might  be  un<- 
Roe  there  always  open  to  free 
BCiUBion,  was  for  that  reason 
tcned  to  the  ground.  It  was 
i£eated  the  previous  day  by  an 
iti-ilavery  meeting,  at  which 
poem  by  the  young  poet  Wliit- 
ar  was  read.  The  keys  were 
T«D  to  the  Mayor  that  he 
ight  be  responsible  for  itK 
iity  ;  but  no  effort  was  made 
dier  to  suppress  the  rioters  or 
I  extinguish  the  tire. 

The  years  of  these  incidents 

ere  especially  marked  by  such  evidence  of  tlie  popular  determina- 
on  to  suppress  at  any  cost  this  dangerous  movement  against  slavery. 
nt  these  were  only  the  more  remarkable  instimces  of  the  character 
■  that  violent  opposition  ;  it  was  continued,  sometimes  with  greater, 
imetimes  with  less  bitterness,  down  to  the  very  evo  of  the  rebellion, 
scording  to  the  temper  of  the  moment.  During  all  that  time,  as 
le  voice  of  the  anti-slavery  lecturer  and  press  never  ceased  in  the 
jid,  proclaiming  the  only  issue  on  wliicli  slaveiT  could  ever  be  suc- 
•Bsfully  met,  namely,  its  inherent  and  absolute  sinfulness,  so  to  the 
id,  till  the  contest  was  virtually  over,  them  was  idways  the  sole  i-e- 
tonee  that  had  any  force  in  it.  namt'ly,  trample  out  that  doctrine 
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and  those  wlio  preacli  it.  When  a  generation  or  two  more  have 
passed  away,  it  will  be  easier  to  see  and  to  understand  how  the  scat- 
tered seed  of  a  new  faitli  yielded  a  thousand-fold  of  fruitfulness,  and 
the  North  was  gradually  educated  to  meet  the  question  of  a  govern- 
ment of  and  for  the  people,  or  the  rule  of  and  for  an  oligarchy  of 
slaveholders. 

The  condition  of  the  free  negro  was  one  result  of  slavery  which  the 
Abolitionists  could  not  overlook.  They  exposed  the  chanu^ 
■atiousoci-  ter  of  the  Colonization  Society,  established  in  1816,  which, 
at  the  North,  sought  the  sui3iK)rt  of  philanthro])ists  under 
the  pretence  of  facilitating  emancipation,  by  returning  at  last  all  the 
slaves  to  Africa;  while  at  the  South  its  avowed  purpose  was  to  expa- 
triate all  free  negroes,  lest  by  their  presence  the  slaves  should  be  re- 
minded that  their  bondage  was  not  altogether  hopeless.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  least  of  the  anti-slavery  offences  that  Garrison  and  Judge 
William  Jay  so  thoroughly  stripped  that  society  of  its  hypocritical 
pretence.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  Tappans,  Bimey,  and  many  others  of 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  of  the  anti-slavery  people,  were  Coloniza- 
tionists,  till  they  discovered  that  in  supporting  that  scheme  they  had 
been  the  dupes  of  the  slaveholders ;  nor  could  it  longer  rely  upon  the 
aid  and  countenance  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  hitherto 
been  given  it  almost  without  question.  The  popular  opposition  to 
the  anti -slavery  movement  was  strengthened,  therefore,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Colonizationists,  who  gave  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence  to  add  to  the  torrent  of  misrepresentation  and  persecution. 

The  condition  of  Northei-n  free  blacks  was  hardly  better  than  that 
The  Free  ^^  ^^^^  Same  class  in  the  Southern  States.  They  were  pa- 
BUcki..  riahs ;  if  the  law  recognized  them  at  all,  it  was  to  oppress, 
not  to  protect  them  ;  no  calling  was  0}>en  to  them,  save  the  lowest 
menial  service  ;  their  presence?  among  whites  in  j)ublic  places  was  a 
forbidden  intrusion  ;  the  schools  were  shut  in  their  faces ;  if  they 
were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  common  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
it  was  only  in  the  negro-pew,  above  the  galleries,  close  under  the  ceil- 
ing, as  far  as  they  could  be  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  should  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  white  man's  Christianity 
reach  them  there  to  lead  to  a  wish  to  commemorate  the  Last  Supf>er, 
they  were  taught  that  the  Lord  hail  spread  for  them  a  second  table; 
and  when  at  last  dust  unto  dust  was  pronounced  over  their  poor  black 
bodies,  it  wjis  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  grave-yard,  lest  when  the 
trumpet  of  the  resurrection  sounded  there  should  be  a  disagreeable 
confusion  of  persons,  hi  all  the  mon»  ferocious  mobs  it  was  the  in- 
nocent colored  people  who  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The  rage  against 
the  Abolitionists  would  yield,  even  at  white  heat,  to  the  deeper  hatred 
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of  the  blacks.  When  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  burned,  the  rioters  were 
easily  turned  aside,  when  on  their  way  to  attack  the  private  houses 
of  some  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  people,  by  a  cry,  "  to  the  nigger 
school-house !  "  raised  by  one  who  put  himself  at  tlieir  liead  to  divert 
their  blind  rage  from  the  taking  of  life  to  the  destruction  only  of 
property.  In  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  other 
places,  it  was  a  sort  of  sportive  relief  from  the  serious  business  of 
suppressing  anti-slavery  gatherings  to  sack  the  meeting-houses  and 
the  dwellings  of  uegroee. 


It  was  only  where  the  blucks  wer-e  vei-y  niimeroiis  tliat  they  were 
permitted  to  acijuire  the  merest  nidimeiits  of  uducatioii  in  kj,,^,,™ 
schools  of  their  own.  The  promise  <)f  anything  more  was  rt-  '*"""'"'*'"■ 
sented,  so  true  was  the  logiciil  iustint-t  that  eveiy  advanced  step  of 
the  free  coloretl  nisin  was  one  step  nearer  the  freedom  of  bis  race.  It 
wjis  therefore,  that  when  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  of  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  opened  a  school  for  colored  young  women,  she  was  pur- 
sued with  mrinths  of  persecution,  her  furniture  destroyed,  her  house 
set  on  fire,  the  lives  of  her  pupils  endangered,  she  liciM'If  thrown  into 
prison,  and  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  forbidding  schools  of 
that  chanicter  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  When  a  few  col- 
ored boys  were  admitted  into  an  academy  at  Canaan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  was  declared  by  a  vote  in  town-meeting,  that  the  scliool  was 
a  nuisance;  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  with  a 
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hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  dragged  the  building  from  its  foundations  fur 
some  distance,  and  left  it  in  ruins.  At  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  young 
woman  opened  a  school  for  colored  children,  but  it  was  broken  up  bv 
the  destruction  of  her  furniture  and  the  lK>oks,  and  the  teacher  driven 
from  the  town  by  personal  abuse.  In  Brown  County,  in  the  sanie 
State,  a  school-liouse  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  it  contained, 
and  the  teacher  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  for  the  same  offence.  It 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  collegiate  school  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, for  the  education  of  colored  boys  ;  but  the  Mayor,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  called  a  public  meeting,  and  the  citizens  declared  that  they 
would  resist  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  that  to>vn,  and  the 
scheme  was  necessarilv  abandoned. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  acts  like  these  were  the  acts  of  mere 

ruffians.  The  mobs  of  that  period  were  often  led  in  person, 
Northern       and  always  incited,  by  men  of  the  highest  social,  ])oliticHl, 

and  religious  position.  If  the  law  was  invoked,  it  was  to 
justify  riot;  if  the  officers  of  the  law  interfered,  it  was  to  protect  the 
rioters.  It  was  assumed  that  the  interests  of  j)olitic8,  of  commerce, 
of  literature,  of  art,  of  education,  of  religion,  were  involved  in  the 
speedy  suppression  of  the  agitation  against  slavery.  At  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  National  Society,  in  New  York,  a  leading  member 
was  called  out  of  the  meeting  by  one*  of  the  principal  mercliants  of 
Northern  *'^^  ^^^y  ^^  givc  liim  this  Warning,  —  "We  cannot  afford  to 
ba«eneM«.  j^^.  y^^^  ^^^ j  your  associatcs  succeed  in  your  endeavor  to  over- 
throw slavery.  I  have  called  to  let  you  know,  and  to  let  your  fel- 
low-laborers know,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  allow  you  to  succeed. 
We  mean  to  put  you  do\vn,  by  fair  means  if  we  can,  by  foul  means  if 
we  must."  The  Faculty  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati —  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  President  —  ordered  its 
students  to  break  up  an  anti-slavery  society  they  had  formed  among 
themselves,  a  mandate  which  they  obeyed  by  nearly  breaking  up 
the  seminary,  for  they  left  it  almost  in  a  body.  One  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  in  the  country  said  in  a  letter  published  in  a  South- 
ern newspaper,  *'  it  must  be  pretty  generally  undei-stood  in  your  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  we  uniformly  decline  publishing  works 
calculated  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Southern  rights  and  Southern 
institutions."  In  the  same  letter  they  said :  "  Since  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  we  have  printed  an  edition  of  the  *  Woods  and  Fields'  in 
which  the  offensive  matter  has  been  omitted."  The  '^  Woods  and 
Fields"  was  an  English  book  of  tales,  reflecting  somewhere  upon 
slavery,  of  which  the  New  York  publishers  had  inadvertently  printed 
an  edition  without  mutilation.  They  wrote  directly  to  another  South- 
(»rn  newspai3er  "  that  they  had  refraint'd  from  republishing  a  certain 
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English  work,  very  ably  written  and  likely  to  be  profitable,"  because 
the  author  was  an  ^^  Abolitionist,  and  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him/'  In  Hinton's  "  Histoiy  of  the  United  States''  —  republished  by 
another  Northern  house  in  numbera  —  there  was  something  objection- 
able to  the  slaveholdei-s ;  all  the  numbers,  containing  it,  that  could 
be  found  in  New  Orleans  were  seized  and  burned,  and  the  agent  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  his  life  ;  in  Charleston  tliey  were  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  the  New  York  publishers  printed  a  new  and  expurgateii 
edition.  Do  these  things  seem  too  base  and  too  cowardly  to  be  credi- 
ble ?  They  are  only  a  few  instances  among  many  that  showed  the 
servile  spirit  of  the  time.  It  pervaded  all  things  and  governed  every- 
where. Intense  excitement  and  debate  was  aroused  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  because  there  had  been  placed  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library  a  work  upon  political  econ- 
omy, in  which  a  chapter  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  slavery 
purely  as  a  question  in  social  science.  Dr.  Wayland,  President  of 
Brown  Univei'sity,  in  a  work  upon  Moral  Philosophy,  asserted  the 
natui*al  equality  of  all  men,  and  that  the  enslavement  of  any  part  of 
the  human  race  was  incompatible  with  tliat  law.  The  protest  at  the 
South  against  ever  again  sending  Southern  youth  to  that  college,  was 
loud  and  earnest. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people 
were  absolutely  destitute  of  any  humanity  for  the  blacks,  or  any 
principle  in  regard  to  slavery.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  character 
of  the  Slave  Code  —  unmatched  for  its  atrocities  in  anv  bndv  of  law 
reduced  to  writing  within  the  last  thousand  years  —  and  they  cared 
nothing  for  the  condition  of  those  who  under  it  were  held  as  property 
and  treated  as  beasts.  But  they  believed  that  any  interference  with 
slavery  would  convulse  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  relations 
of  the  country,  and,  though  it  might  be  confessed  an  evil,  its  cure  was 
not  worth  such  a  convulsion.  It  may  be  said  also,  in  their  defence,  a 
defence  that  can  be  made,  however,  only  at  the  expense  of  Northern 
intelligence,  that  they  honestly  believed  the  Abolitionists  meant  to 
arouse  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  The  lie  was  purely  a  Southern 
invention,  accepted  by  the  thoughtless,  or  used  as  a  pretext  for  vio- 
lence by  those  who  knew  it  to  be  a  lie.  It  hardly  needs  now  to  be 
said,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  anti-slavery  publications,  in  all  the 
constitutions  of  anti-slavery  societies,  in  the  speeches  of  anti-slavery 
lecturers  for  thirty  years,  not  a  single  word  was  ever  printed  or  ever 
spoken  that  sustains  this  accusation.  On  the  contraiy,  till  John 
Brown  went  to  Virginia,  in  1859,  all  appeals  to  the  slaves  were  dis- 
avowed, officially,  individually,  in  thousands  of  ways,  on  thousands  of 
occasions.     Moreover,  the  very  philosophy  of  the  movement  showed 
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the  absurdity  of  the  calumny.  Tliat  was  notliing  if  not  moral ;  it 
relied  on  no  arm  of  flesh  ;  no  Abolitionist  ever  lifted  his  hand  even 
to  repel  outrage  upon  liimself ;  his  faitli  was  absolute  in  the  appeal 
to  reason  and  to  conscience,  and  if  this  failed  he  had  no  hope  left. 

That  such  a  charge  was  accepted,  only  proves  the  readiness  of  the 
Pro-Kiarery  Northcm  peoplc  to  secure  their  own  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
accuMtiona.  jxiillious  of  their  colored  countrymen,  by  assuming  a  pretext 
which  both  North  and  South  knew  to  be  false.  They  not  only  knew 
it  to  be  false,  but  they  also  knew  that  no  such  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  slave,  nor  would  it  be  lieeded  if  it  could.  The  African 
in  America,  whether  bond  or  free,  eitlier  from  inherent  quality  of 
race,  or  from  the  habit  of  submission,  patience,  and  long-suffering  en- 
gendered by  centuries  of  subjection,  lias  rarely  shown  any  spirit  of 
revolt.  He  may  sometimes  run  away,  but  he  does  not  resist.  The 
Abolitionist  was  too  wise  and  too  merciful  to  attenfpt  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war,  which  could  only  end  in  prolonging  the  servitude  of  the 
blacks ;  the  slaveholders  laughed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Nortliern  people  were  either  so  stupid  or  so  wicked  as  to  consent  to 
be  duped  by  so  absurd  a  pretext.  But  the  few  who,  after  all,  made 
the  public  opinion  of  the  North  were  not  dupes,  however  it  might  be 
with  the  rabble  who  followed  them.  If  slavery  were  really  in  daQgeTi 
much  else  would  be  in  danger  also.  From  1830  to  1840  the  whoh 
country  was  afloat  upon  a  wild  sea  of  speculation ;  the  price  of  oottoQ 
went  up  in  the  course  of  that  decade  from  six  cents  to  twenty,  and 
fluctuated  anywhere  between,  as  tliere  was  access  or  decrease  of  the 
public  fever  ;  more  than  twenty  million  acres  of  public  lands  were 
<onditionof  bought  ill  tlic  soutliwpst ;  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
the  country,  gijj^y^^  Were  transferred  from  the  slave-breeding  to  the  cotton 
and  sugar  States,  for  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  ;  all  this  was  done, 
mainly,  with  borrowed  capital,  and  plantations,  slaves,  cotton-crops 
were  mortgaged  directly  or  indirectly  to  Northern  capitalists,  through 
public  or  private  credit,  and  whatever  threatened  to  disturb  it  threat- 
ened great  pecuniary  loss.  With  all  this  was  involved  the  never- 
ceasing  struggle  of  the  slaveholders  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  political 
ascendency,  who  offered  their  favor  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
Northern  politicians.  These  influences,  however  little  they  may  pal- 
liate the  pro-slavery  furor  of  the  time,  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  consideration  of  its  history.  The  North  thought,  at  least,  that 
its  rage  was  not  altogether  without  reason. 

But  the  lie  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  with  the  highest  sanction. 
President  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1835,  called 
*^ attention  to  the  painful  exitement  produced  in  tlie  South  by  at- 
tempts to  circulate  through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed 
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to  the  passions  of  tlie  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in  various  sorts  of  publica- 
tions, calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  iiisun-eotion,  and  to  produce  all 
the  horrors  of  a  servile  war."  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  true,  for  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  evi- 
dence in  coming  to  a  comlnsion  ;  and  accordingly,  lie  urged  Congress 

to  pass  a  law  tn  pre- 
vt'Lit  "  the  circula- 
tion in  the  youtli- 
ern  States,  througli 
mail,  of  incen- 
li:ii-y    ])ub]icationrt 


intended  to  instigate  the  shives  to  insui'i'ection."  Of  course  the  pur- 
pose was  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  conveyance  of  any- 
thing that  touched  tiie  question  of  slavery.  The  sagacity  of  Cullioun 
was  not  at  fault,  when  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  he  rejwrted  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  States 
to  decide  what  was  an  incendiary  publication.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  State-Rights  theoiy,  that  the  slave  State  sliould  deci-ee 
and  the  Union  execute;  and  he  knew,  besides,  that  even  then  tliere 
were  Northern  members  of  Congress  who  would  not  tonsent  to  self- 
stultification,  but  would  demand  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
publication  addressed  to  the  slaves  or  designed,  in  the  leniotest  di- 
gree,  to  excite  them  to  insuboi'dination,  and  that  no  such  evidence 
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could  be  found.  Nor  did  the  slave  States  need  any  such  law.  Six 
Rifling  the  montlis  beforc  the  message,  the  mails  had  been  seized  in 
™**^*  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  some  few  anti-slavery  publications, 

addressed  to  influential  gentlemen  for  their  possible  enlightenment, 
taken  out  and  publicly  burned.  The  precedent  was  one  which  every 
postmaster  at  the  South  was  ready  to  follow ;  even  the  postmaster  at 
New  York  had  assumed  the  power  of  rifling  the  mails  of  everything 
which  he  thought  might  offend  the  South;  and  the  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, Amos  Kendall,  had  written  to  his  subordinates  both  in  Charles- 
ton and  New  York,  justifying  their  assumed  censorship  of  the  press, 
though,  as  he  acknowledged,  there  was  no  law  to  authorize  it. 

But  neither  laws  nor  lawlessness,  neither  tyraimy  nor  subserviency. 
The  right  of  iieither  sagacity  nor  stupidity,  could  stay  the  tumult  of  dis- 
petition.  cussion  that  swept  over  the  country.  Every  obstacle  it  met 
only  served  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  on  all  sides*  questions  arose  in 
unexpected  ways  that  increased  the  agitation.  The  slaveholders  and 
the  slaveholders'  friends  put  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-slavery  people 
a  tremendous  weapon,  by  denying  them,  for  years,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. Keeping  carefully  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
they  prayed  that  Congress  would  exercise  its  undoubted  right  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  national  domain  under  its  exclusive  control,  and 
of  interdicting  the  domestic  slave-trade.  Their  prayers  would  have 
been  soon  silenced,  had  they  been  simply  received  and  denied ;  but 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  even  the  right  to  pray,  then 
for  every  petition  rejected  there  came  a  thousand  new  ones.  For  ten 
years  they  were  hurled  like  fire-brands  as  if  against  a  fortress  of 
straw,  and  bastion  and  battlement  were  in  a  constant  blaze  and  the 
magazines  in  continual  explosion.  A  few  brave  men  in  Congress, 
led  by  John  Quiney  Adams,  fought  that  fight  against  all  the  forces, 
Northern  and  Southern,  of  slavery.  Session  after  session  the  attempt 
to  get  the  petitions  before  the  House  was  defeated,  by  a  standing 
TheAther-  ^^^^  kuowu  as  tlic  " Athcrtou  gag"  —  so  called  from  one 
ton  gug.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Northern  "white  trash,"  bearing  the  same  political  relation  to  the 
slaveholders  that  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  occupied  socially,  too 
degraded,  that  is,  to  be  respected  even  by  slaves.  But  session  after 
session  the  agitation  widened,  and  the  demand  grew  louder  that  when 
Northern  citizens  spoke  they  should  be  respectfully  listened  to,  no 
matter  what  they  said.  When,  in  1842,  Mr.  Adams  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  some  persons  in  Massachusetts,  asking  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  resolutions  of  severe  rebuke  were  offered,  his  defence 
of  himself  and  of  the  right  of  petition  aroused  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  Northern  people  to  indignation  and  reflection  upon  the  true 
meaning  of  the  conflict  out  of  which  that  incident  grew. 
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The  "Atherton  gag/'  however,  was  only  the  jierfected  rule  for 
excluding  from  Congress  the  consideration  of  any  subject  reflecting 
unfavorably  upon  slavery  —  though  whatever  favored  it  was  never 
prohibited  and  was  always  in  order.  The  initiative  step  was  taken 
nearly  three  years  before,  in  a  resolution  offered  by  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina,  upon  which  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  vote,  declaring, 
*'  I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  rules  of  this  House,  and  the  rights  of  my  con- 
stituents." The  ground  was  thus  clearly  taken  at  the  outset :  on 
the  one  hand  the  inviolability  of  Slaverj',  and,  on  the  part  of  Adams 
and  a  few  others,  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of  petition.  The  de- 
fenders of  that  right  never  yielded  a  single  inch ;  petitions  were 
sometimes  presented  by  the  hundreds  in  a  single  day,  and  of  the 
thousands  who  signed  them  to  assert  the  abstract  right,  many  came 
at  length  to  feel  hardly  less  interest  in  the  immediate  object  of  the 
prayer.  Pinckney's  rule  was  renewed  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Adams,  a  few  days  afterward,  asked  if  a  paper 
in  his  possession,  purporting  to  come  from  twenty-five  slaves,  would 
be  laid  on  the  table,  %vitliout  any  action  upon  it,  under  the  rule. 
The  turmoil  that  followed,  though  paralleled  many  times  since, 
was  then  without  a  precedent  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  mob- 
ocratic  spirit  which  ruled  in  Northern  towns  and  cities,  blazed  up  in 
the  House.  It  was  gratuitously  assumed  that  a  petition  from  slaves 
was  a  petition  for  their  freedom,  and  the  slaveholders  and  ^  petition 
the  slaveholders'  friends  vied  with  each  other  in  denouncing  '""^  ■^■^®** 
a  proposition  so  monstrous,  and  the  audacity  of  the  man  who  dared  to 
ask  for  it  a  hearing.  Public  censure  at  the  bar  of  the  House  was  the 
mildest  punishment  proposed  for  him;  one  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina denounced  him  as  having  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  penal 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  threatened,  that  should  he  per- 
sist in  presenting  such  a  petition,  he  would  expiate  the  offence  within 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  The  first  onslaught  of  the  storm  soon 
exhausted  itself  by  its  own  fury  ;  but  it  broke  out  again  w-ith  renewed 
violence  when  Mr.  Adams  reminded  his  assailants  that  he  had  not  vet 
presented  the  petition,  but  only  inquired  as  to  its  probable  disposition 
ander  the  rule  if  he  should  present  it,  and  then  informed  them  that, 
whether  genuine  or  not,  it  was  not,  as  they  had  assumed  it  must  be, 
for  the  abolition  of  slaverv,  but  that  slavery  be  let  alone. 

A  similar  and  not  less  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session,  when  William  Slado  asked  that  a  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  referred  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  bill 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.     It  was  the  first  time  •such  a 
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proposal  had  been  made,  and  the  House  was  immediately  in  an  up- 
roar. Slade  was  speedily  silenced  by  points  of  order,  which  were  as 
quickly  violated  by  Southern  members  with  impunity.  Representa- 
secewionof  ^^^^es  from  Several  Southern  States  called  upon  their  col- 
mt"«be«  in  leagucs  to  Icavc  the  House,  and  when  a  motion  to  adjourn 
the  Hou*e.  ^^  made,  all  the  members  of  those  States  were  invited  to 
come  together  to  take  this  crisis  into  consultation.  Rhett  called  it, 
in  a  report  to  his  constituents,  ^'the  memorable  secession  of  the 
Southern  members,"  and  the  word  was  cherished.  He  prepared 
resolutions  declaring  it  "•  expedient  that  the  Union  should  be  dis- 
solved," and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  of  *'  two  members  from 
each  State  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  peaceably  dissolving  it." 
But  another  ''gag"  rule  was  passed  the  next  day,  and  the  South  was 
again  appeased  by  enjoining  silence  once  more  upon  the  North.  It 
only  taught  the  North  to  think  the  more  and  talk  the  louder. 

Elsewhere  than  in  Congress  events  were  constantly  occurring  at 
that  period  —  and  from  that  time  forward  were  constantly  cumulating 
—  to  intensify  the  public  excitement,  and  to  strengthen  the  North  in 
the  final  struggle  which  was  at  some  time  inevitable,  and,  it  was  now 
evident,  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Not  that  such  events  had  never 
occurred  before  ;  but  that  to  the  awakened  observation  and  conscience, 
to  which  the  anti-slavery  people  were  perpetually  appealing,  such 
events  no  longer  passed  by  unheeded.  Thus,  in  1H89,  the  (Tovemor 
of  Virginia  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  the  ren- 
between  oitiou  of  tlircc  sailors  US  cnmmals  charged  with  aidinc:  a 
aod  vir-  shivc  wlio  had  secreted  himself  on  board  their  vessel  to  es- 
cape from  bondage.  The  demand,  a  few  years  earlier,  would 
have  been  complied  with  without  hesitation.  But  now  no  Abolition- 
ist of  the  extremest  school  could  have  taken  higher  ground  than  that 
taken  by  Governor  Seward  in  his  refusal.  The  laws  of  New  York, 
he  said,  did  not  recognize  property  in  man,  and  to  aid  a  person,  there- 
fore, to  escape  from  slavery  was  not  a  crime.  His  exposition  of  nat- 
ural law  and  of  the  law  of  slavery  was  masterly  and  unanswerable, 
and  in  the  long  controversy  that  followed,  Virginia  was  driven  to  the 
ultima  ratio  of  the  slavehokh^r  —  a  threat  to  dissolve  the  I'nion.  The 
Virginian  Governor  appealed  for  sympathy  to  the  other  States;  but 
Mr.  Seward  w^as  neither  alarmed  bv  threats,  nor  moved  from  his 
position  by  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  While  the  controversy  was 
pending,  he  asked  for  the  rendition  of  a  forger  who  had  escaped  to 
Virginia,  and  the  request  was  refused  until  the  prior  demand  of  Vir- 
ginia was  complied  with.  But  on  this  point,  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia went  a  little  further  than  even  his  own  Legislature  would  sus- 
tain him,  and  he  indignantly  resigned  his  office.     An  act  was  passed. 
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however,  requiring  that  all  New  York  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Vir- 
ginia should  be  searched  when  about  to  sail,  on  the  presumption  that 
slaves  were  secreted  on  board  ;  and  this  law  was  to  continue  in  force 
till  the  alleged  fugitives  from  justice,  whom  Seward  had  refused  to 
surrender,  were  returned  and  the  recent  act  of  New  York,  giving  a 
trial  by  jury  to  all  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  Avas  repealed. 
The  Governor  was  sustained  by  his  own  party,  though  the  opposition 
—  the  Democrats — in  the  Legislature,  passed  resolutions  upholding 
the  pretence  of  Virginia  to  make  the  laws  of  New  Y^'ork  subordinate 
to  her  own. 

A  similar  controversy  arose  between  New  Y^'ork  and  Georgia,  about 
the  same  time,  with  a  like  result,  in  which  the  Governor  j^ewVork 
of  the  latter  State,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  Virginia,  *°**  oeorg"*- 
ho|>ed  to  succeed  in  his  purpose  by  stratagem.  He  demanded  the 
return  of  a  colored  sailor  on  board  a  New  York  vessel,  on  a  charge 
of  stealing,  first,  a  quantity  of  wearing  a])pan»l,  and  second,  a  slave. 
Governor  Seward  ehos«  to  go  behind  the  indictments  ;  according  to 
natural  law,  no  crime  had  been  committed  in  aiding  a  slave  to  escape 
from  bondage,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  criminal  to  return  ;  and 
the  knavish  cunning  of  the  Georgians  he  refused  to  be  taken  in  by, 
as  the  clothes  the  man  was  charged  with  stealing  were  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  slave  who  had  attempted  to  escape.  Georgia  was  also 
unfortunate  about  the  same  time,  in  a  controversv  with  Maine,  where 
a  like  demand  for  the  renditiim  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  justice 
was  made  and  peremptorily  refused.  It  was  the  old  question,  — 
always  recognized  and  inculcated  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
state-craft  at  the  South  —  of  the  subordination  of  the  L^nion,  and  the 
free  States,  to  the  law  of  slaver}-. 

That  the  North  was  learning  a  new  lesson,  and  learning  it  rapidly, 
is  plain  to  see  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  four  years  before 
Mr.   Seward  declared  that  New  York  did  not  recognize  property  in 
man,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
had  declared  that  *"  the  ri<;ht  of  the  master  to  the  slave  is  Ma««ichu- 
as  undoubted  as  the  right  to  any  other  property,"  and  that 
*'  any  attempt,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  deprive  the  slaveholder 
of   this  property,  as  of  any  other,  is  a  violation  of   the  fixed  laws  of 
social  policy,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  obligation." 
This  report,  signed  by  George  Lunt  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
was   in  response  to  the  message  of  Governor  Everett,  in  Avhich  he 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  the  demands  of 
five  of  the  slaveholding  States,  that  the  discussion  of  slavery  should 
be  made  a  penal  offence.     The  rebuke  of  this  pro-slavery  fanaticism, 
however,  was  not  long  delayed  in  Massachusetts.     Only  two  years 
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later  another  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  —  in  a  report  de- 
claring that  Congress  had  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Federal 
domain,  to  interdict  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  to  refuse  admission 
to  the  Union  of  any  new  slave  State,  —  said,  ''  There  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  this  Commonwealth  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  character  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  regarded  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  as  a  wrong  in  itself,  and  an  evil  in  all  its  relations  and  influences. 
....  The  wrong  is  the  greatest  which  man  can  inflict  upon  his 
fellow,  and  the  evil  deep,  certain,  and  aggravated."  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  was  James  C.  Alvord,  and  the  report  one  of  the 
firebrands  which  Adams  shook  in  the  face  of  Conjjress  from  session 
to  session,  till  the  slaveholders  were  ready  to  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  Marshall,  a  member  from  Kentucky,  acknowledged  in  open 
debate  that  the  venerable  ex-president  would  probably  be  hoiched 
should  he  venture  into  that  State,  and  threats  of  assassination  were 
sent  him  almost  daily  by  mail  from  the  South. 

The  position  taken  by  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Maine,  in 

answer  to  the  demands  of  slave  States,  was  only  one  of  the 
slave  quc»-     iudicatious  of  the  rapid  growth  of  anti-slavery  opinion  at  the 

North.  Events  were  leading  to  nice  distinctions.  If,  for 
example,  to  aid  a  man  to  esca])e  from  slavery  was  not  recognized  as  a 
crime  in  Northern  jurisprudence,  how  happened  it  that  the  escaping 
man  must  be  returned  to  bondage?  Hitherto  there  was  no  question 
anywhere,  except  perhaps  among  a  few  Philadelphia  Quakers,  as  to 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves ;  but  the  doctrine  spread,  that  if  there 
were  a  bond  for  a  pound  of  flesh,  no  drop  of  blood  must  be  spilled  in 
tearing  it  from  the  living  tissue.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  number 
of  slaves  attempting  to  escape  was  increased;  but  those  who  did  now 
found  a  multitude  of  friends  ready  to  invoke  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible,  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  whore  that  could  not  be  done, 
there  were  many  more  who  were  swift  to  obey  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  law  higher  than  that  of  the  Constitution.  Thousands  of  fugi- 
tives passed  stealthily  through  the  free  States,  aided  from  point  to 
point,  to  a  safe  refuge  in  Canada;  others  stopped  on  the  way  in 
Northern  cities,  but  always  ready  for  further  and  instant  flight  if  the 
word  of  warning  came,  that  the  chase  was  on  their  tracks.  Every  case 
that  came  before  the  courts  aroused  profound  interest,  and  set  men  to 
thinking  upon  the  character  of  slaver}-,  and  the  nature  of  funda- 
mental law.  In  every  arrest  that  was  made  public,  where  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given,  or  none  existed,  for  an  appeal  to  judicial  decisions, 
the  appeal  to  pity  for  the  imfortunate  fugitives  was  irresistible  with 
the  thoughtful  and  humane.  What  right  has  one  man  to  hold  another 
in  bondage  ?     How  far  shall  the  municipal  law  of  the  slave  States  be 
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permitted  to  override  all  law  in  the  free  States,  where  the  end  of 
goTerament  is  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  hia  right  to  life,  to 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  As  every  incident  in  the 
debates  of  Congress  and  of  Stiite  legislatures,  in  the  courts,  in  the 
action  of  Northern  governors,  in  the  attitude  of  religions  organiza- 
tions, in  the  persecution  of  individuals,  and  in  the  thousand  attempts 
of  the  mob  to  suppress  free  speech,  aroused  reflection  and  intensified 
the  atru^le,  so  it  was  because  the  question  of  slavery  had  coine  be- 
fore the  people  in  a  new  aspect,  and  was  seen  with  anointed  eyes. 

Where  did  a  man's  right  to  himself  begin,  and  where  did  it  end? 
In  1839  the  Uniled  States  brig  Wa»hin</ton,  Captain  Oedney,  over- 
hauled, near  the  coast,  and 
brought  into  Kew  I^ondon,  a 
Spanish  vessel,  the  Amiittad, 
having  on  board  a  number  of 
Africans,  who  had  been  kid- 
napped in  tlieir  own  country, 
and  sold  as  slaves  in  Cuba. 
On  their  way  to  another  Si>an- 
ish  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  captured  the  vessel,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  Cinque, 
killed  the  captain  and  cook  in 
fair  figlit,  and  put  the  rest  of 
the  crew  and  the  white  passen- 
gers, among  theni  their  pre- 
tended owners,  in  confinement. 
Knowing  nothiitg  of  naviga- 
tion, they  ordered  one  of  the 
Sptniards    to   steer  the  vessel  •-•"i-" 

for  Africa.  He  obeyed  in  the  daytime,  when  bis  captors  could  tell 
by  the  sun  which  way  the  vessel  was  heading,  but  at  night  TheAmiitrf 
he  reversed  her  course,  till  lie  brought  her  ujion  tlie  Amer-  ""' 
ican  coast.  These  men,  born  free,  vi'diic-ed  to  bondage  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  were  thrust  into  juil  to  await  a 
trial,  on  the  assnnijition  that  they  were  slaves  aiul  jiii-ates.  From 
the  State  courts  the  case  was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TTnited  States,  where  the  final  decision  was,  that  the  prisonei-s  had 
teen  kidnapped  in  Africa  and  carried  unlawfully  to  Cuba  ;  that  their 
present  pretended  owners  had  purcliiis-'d  them  knowing  these  facts  i 
that  as  they  were  not  slaves  tliey  could  not  be  pirates  in  taking  the 
wieaaures  they  did  to  regain  their  freedom  ,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  be  discharged.     In   the  contest  for  justice  to  these  helpless 
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strangers,  their  friends  were  compelled  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way 
against  the  influence  of  President  Van  Buren's  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  and  the  Attorney-general,  Felix  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  who  were  anxious  that  these  men,  who,  had  they  been 
white,  would  have  been  welcomed  as  heroes,  should  either  be  surren- 
dered as  slaves,  or  sent  back  to  Cuba  to  the  merciless  disposition  of 
Spanish  law. 

The  fate  that  miglit  befall  these  native  Africans  had  no  relation  to 
American  slavery,  except  as  it  touched  the  absti'act  question  of  prop- 
erty in  man.  But  this  was  enough,  for  the  slaveholders  never  forgot, 
and  the  North  was  beginning  to  learn,  that  on  this  question  hinged 
the  whole  controversy.  But  in  1841  there  happc^ned  a  similar  occur- 
rence that  came  closer  home.  An  American  slaver,  the  Creole^ 
sailed  from  Richmond  with  a  cargo  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  slaves,  gathered,  not  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  but 
the  slave  huts  and  kitchens  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  planta- 
tions. Among  them  was  one  whose  very  name  was  revolutionary  — 
Madison  Washington.  This  man  knew  something  of  liberty,  for  he 
had  been  a  fugitive  in  Canada,  and  had  gone  back  thence  to  Virginia 
to  release  his  wife  from  bondage;  but  he  had  been  retaken  and  sold, 
as  was  usually  done  with  those  whose  intelligent  discontent  marked 
them  as  dangerous,  for  the  depleting  discipline  and  the  safer  distance 
.  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  of  a  southwest  plantation.  Early  in 
November,  when  the  Creole  was  near  the  Bahamas,  the  black  Wash- 
ington, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  nineteen  of  his  fellows,  whose 
arms  altogether  were  only  four  knives,  attacked  the  crew,  and  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  one  w^hite,  a  slave-trader,  was  killed,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  some  others  wounded,  the  blacks  obtained  possession  of  the 
vessel.  They  compelled  the  captain  to  take  her  into  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  where  those  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  revolt  were 
declared  to  be  free.  Washington  and  his  eighteen  comjDanions, 
who,  the  captain  of  the  Creole  demanded,  should  be  surrendered  to 
him  to  be  taken  to  the  United  States  for  trial  for  mutiny  and  mur- 
der, were  detained  ostensibly  to  be  tried  in  the  English  courts.  The 
whole  cargo  w^as  a  loss  to  the  slaveholders  ;  but  there  were  thousands 
of  people  at  the  North  who  persisted  in  considering  it  not  in  the  light 
of  a  loss  of  property,  but  as  a  restoration  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  human  beings  of  the  liberty  of  w^hich  they  had  been  robbed 
since  their  birth.  Calhoun,  Clav,  and  other  Southern  senators  de- 
nounced  the  English  (lovernment  for  stretching  its  protecting  arm 
over  acts  which  they  looked  upon  as  piracy  and  murder,  and  for  refus- 
ing to  permit  the  United  States  to  extend  its  slaveholding  law  into 
its  dominion.     Not  a  voice  in   the  Senate  was  raised  to  defend  the 
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inalienable  rights  which  Madison  Washington  and  his  companions 
had  asserted  for  themselves.  Daniel  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  acting  President,  Vice-president  Tyler,  wrote  instructions  to 
Edward  Everett,  then  Minister  to  England,  which  satisfied  even 
Calhoun.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  scene  of  characteristic 
violence  ensued  when  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  series  of 
resolutions,  the  essential  point  of  which  was,  that  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  himself,  and  that  the  slaveholding  laws  of  the  South- 
ern States,  however  potent  they  might  be  at  home,  whatever  sanction 
they  might  receive  from  the  Federal  Constitution,  were  void  beyond 
their  boundaries.  A  vote  of  censure  Avas  immediately  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  bold  member  who  thus  challenged 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  as  instantly  resigned  his  seat,  and  Re.»ignation 
before  the  sun  set  was  on  his  way  to  Ohio  to  appeal  to  his  **'  G«Jding8. 
constituents.  "  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  you  back  again,''  said  Adams 
with  emotion,  as  Giddings  took  leave  of  him.  The  wish  was  ful- 
filled ;  the  interval  was  long  enough  only  for  a  new  election,  when  he 
was  back  with  an  increased  majority  of  thousands.  The  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  Calhoun  was  not  new,  but  partly  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  case  of  the  Creole^  partly  because  of  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  it  had  never  before  attracted  attention  so  serious. 
Within  the  ten  previous  years  three  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  slave-trade  had  been  wrecked  at  different  times  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  or  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  weather.  So  long  as 
slavery  existed  in  her  colonies,  England  consented  to  make  compensar 
tion  for  the  American  slaves  who  \v(*re  thus  libeiatcd  ;  but  after  that 
event  she  declined  any  such  concession  —  would  hardly  aeknowledire 
that  the  principle  involved  was  worthy  of  discussion. 

Almost  at  the  very  moment  that  Congress  was  so  hotly  debating 
the  nature  of  slaveholding  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ^he  Prigg 
United  States  was  pronouncing  what  that  law  was,  so  far  ^^''^ 
as  it  governed  the  right  of  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  More 
than  once  in  former  years  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  kidnapping  of  free  negroes  along  the 
border  between  the  free  and  slave  States  ;  but  it  had  hardly  been 
possible  to  arouse  attention  enough  to  the  subject  to  listen  to  a  mo- 
tion. In  1826  Pennsylvania,  after  conferring  with  Maryland,  passed 
an  act  intended  to  prevent  and  punish  kidnapping  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  enforced  the  returning  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  prescribed  the 
method  of  seizure.  In  1839  one  Edward  Prigg  went  into  Pennsylva- 
nia, and,  in  disregard  of  the  Act  of  1826,  carried  out  of  the  State  a 
colored  woman,  Margaret  Morgan,  and  her  children,  to  restore  them 
to  a  former  mistress,  Margaret  Aslimore,  in   Maryland,  from  whom 
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the  woman  and  her  children — except  one  bom  in  Pennsylvania  — 
had  escaped  some  years  before.  Prigg  was  brought  to  trial  and  found 
guilty  of  kidnapping,  not,  however,  because  he  had  taken  fugitive 
slaves,  but  because  lie  had  taken  them  without  regarding  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State.  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  agreement  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  its  decision  excited  universal  discussion,  and  quite 
as  universal  surprise  and  resentment.  Many  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  what  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  really  meant,  though 
few,  probably,  saw  foreshadowed  in  this  decision  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1850,  and  the  decision  of  the  same  court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  in  1856. 

The  court  declared  that  to  secure  to  the  slaveholders  the  complete 
DeciMionof  right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in 
the  court,  gvcry  State  of  the  Union,  to  whicli  they  might  escape,  was  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  Constitution  without  which  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  formed.  That  this  positive,  unqualified  right,  no 
State  law  could  qualify,  regulate,  control,  or  restrain.  That  the  slave- 
owner could  seize  his  fugitive  slave  wherever  he  found  him,  if  he 
could  do  so  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  could  seize,  that  is,  one 
claimed  as  a  slave,  without  question  of  his  right  or  title,  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  as  he  Avould  unquestioned  in  New  Orleans  or  C-harleston. 
But  though  the  Constitution  thus  executed  itself,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  enforce  this  right  by  special  law,  which  it  had  done  by  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793  ;  and  as  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  belonged  to  that  body  alone,  all  State  legislation  —  whatever 
its  object,  whether  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  to  require  evidence  of 
the  legality  of  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  or  even  to  aid  the  claim- 
ant in  the  recapture  —  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  One  privilege, 
however,  was  left  to  the  free  States  :  they  might  forbid  their  own 
magistrates  to  act,  as  the  law  of  1793  required  them  to  do,  though 
the  magistrates  might  act  unless  they  w^ere  so  forbidden.  Yet  under 
their  general  police  power,  the  States  might  pass  laws  for  the  arrest 
of  fugitive  slaves,  to  remove  them  from  their  borders  or  otherwise 
protect  themselves,  —  a  saving  clause  intended  for  the  protection  of 
those  States  which  presumed  all  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who 
could  not  prove  they  were  free,  and  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  ])ul)lic  sale,  if  no  owner  appeared  to  take  them  away,  which  wiis 
the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  :  and  finally,  the  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vjinia  of  1826  —  a  part  of  the  title  and  object  of  which  Avas,  "  the  pro- 
tection of  free  peo])le  of  color  ;  and  to  prevent  kidnapping  "  —  under 
which  Prigg  was  indicted,  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void. 
By  this  decision  the  country  was  taught  that  the  law  of  slaverj'  was 
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supreme  in  the  free  as  in  the  slave  States ;  that  the  right  of  the  slave- 
holder to  his  human  property  could  tolerate,  under  the  Constitution, 
no  interference  even  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  free- 
men. It  rudely  interrupted  the  controversy  then  going  on  between 
Governor  Seward  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  by  deciding  that  the 
law  of  New  York,  giving  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  a  fugitive  slave, 
was  unconstitutional.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
justices  on  some  points  of  the  decision,  mainly  upon  whether  Congress 
had  so  exclusive  a  control  of  the  subject  as  to  prohibit  any  legislation 
by  the  States.  On  this  point  Chief  Justice  Taney  went  far  beyond 
the  Court,  though  agreeing  with  it  in  the  main  ;  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  free  State,  he  thought,  to  legislate,  not  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  citizens,  or  on  behalf  of  any  unfortunate  person  who  might  be 
unjustly  seized  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  but  to  aid  the  slaveholder 
everywhere  in  recapturing  the  slave.  In  the  doctrines  here  advanced 
by  him  was  the  germ  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  prejsoott 
in  1856,  when  Taney  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  ^'*>*'*>"- 
Court,  that  as,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  negro  was 
regarded  as  one  who  "'  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound 
to  respect,''  so  he  was  not,  and  nev<^r  could  be,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  —  the  doctrine  which  at  this  moment,  fifteen  vears  after  eman- 
cipation,  rules  the  thought  and  the  action  of  the  South,  that  this  is 
""a  white  man's   government." 

So  ever}- where  the  anti-slavery  agitation  made  its  way,  and  con- 
vulsed the  nation.  And  nowhere  else  was  tliat  agitation  so  pro- 
found, or  the  result  more  significant  or  more  permanent,  than  in  the 
Church.  Tlie  Southern  Church,  in  its  defence  of  slavery,  jy^^  church 
was  driven  to  maintain  its  divine  character ;  at  the  North  *°**  "^•▼e'y. 
the  world  and  the  Church  were  agreed  that  the  cost  of  meddling 
with  the  subject  —  of  measuring  Southern  conduct  and  Northern  re- 
sjK)nsibility  by  the  New^  Testament  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence —  would  be  too  great.  The  chief  religious  organizations  by 
their  acts  and  by  their  words  gave  the  support  of  their  enormous  in- 
fluence and  power  to  slavery,  till  one  after  another  they  divided  into 
New  and  Old,  into  the  Church  North  and  the  Church  South ;  for  the 
earnest  anti-slavery  minority  strove,  year  after  year,  to  bring  them  to 
deal  with  man-owning  and  man-selling,  w  hich  tJiey  all  condemned  in 
the  abstract,  as  they  dealt  with  other  sins.  No  newspapers  were  so 
bitter  in  their  hostility  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  as  the  religious 
journals  which  represented  the  old  organizations  ;  no  one  class  of  the 
community  reflected  so  faithfully  and  so  zealously  that  hostility  as 
their  clergymen ;  keen  as  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  to  detect  the 
colored  intruder  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  they  were  not  so  keen 
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as  the  eyes  of  the  Church  in  discovering  any  trace  of  African  blood 
in  one  who  should  kneel  in  prayer  anywhere  but  in  the  n^ro-pew, 
or  auk  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table.  The  natural  and  inevita- 
ble result  was  that  in  the  end,  while  the  Church  could  only  hinder 
and  delay  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  multitudes  of  their  own 
members  were  emancipated  from  ecclesiastical  domination.  It  was 
no  less  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  than  to  the  religions  convic- 
tions of  many  serious  Christians,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Old  School  Presby- 
terians should  reject 
a  resolution  calling 
upon  them  "  to  pu- 
rify the  Church  of 
this  great  iniquity  " 
by  treating  it  us 
they  treated  "all 
other  sins  of  great 
magnitude."  For 
while  <le.Uring 
thiit  they  did  "not 
think  it  for  the  ed- 
ification of  ihe 
Church  for  tliis 
body  to  t;ike  any 
action  on  tlie  sub- 
ject," the  same 
meeting  declared 
"  promise  u  o  n  s 
dancing"  to  lie  so 
"  entirely  unscrip- 
tunil,"  and  "so 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
it  of  Christ,"' and  witb  "pro- 
of Christian  deportment  and 
Th.  Nfs'o  p'"-  -*-  *<"■"  vi*".]  purity  of  heart,"  as  to  call  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  Church  discipline.  They  did  not  choose  to  remember  that 
in  the  Soutiieni  churclies,  which  th.>y  "  fellowshipped,"  there  was  no 
rebuke  for  that  pmniiscuous  relation  between  the  men  and  women 
of  three  millions  of  people  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Ifgiil  and 
M«rri.p-  Chri-stiiui  marriage.  In  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  it  had 
I^.'ilj"  been  considered  for  the  cditication  of  Baptist  associations  to 
''•'"  declare  that   where  husband  iind  wife  were  separated  by 

sale,  fur  the  pecuniary  benetit  of  the  master,  either  might  take   a 
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new  husband  or  a  new  wife.  It  was  difficult  to  evade  the  question,  if 
these  people  were  men  and  women,  and  not  brutes  to  be  held  as  ])rop- 
erty,  whether  their  pretended  owners  were  to  be  recognized  as  unof- 
fending Christians  by  churches  which  maintained  the  right  of  disci- 
pline over  their  members.  It  was  a  question  which  shook  the  Church 
to  its  foundations  and  could  not  be  stilled.  As  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  slaveholding  dynasty  proved  how  grievously  the  second 
and  third  generations  had  departed  from  the  political  faith  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  so  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  churches 
showed  that  they  had  fallen  away  even  more  lamentably  from  the 
testimonies  and  the  discipline  of  earlier  days.  From  the  sowing  of 
sucli  seed,  the  red  harvest  was  ripening. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROGKESS   OF  SOUTHERN   RULE. 

The  Second  Seminole  War  —  Removal  op  the  Cherokees — Cost  of  a  Slave- 
HTNT.  —  Trouble  on  the  Caxai>iax  Frontier.  —  Burning  of  The  Caroline.— 
Trial  of  McLeod.  —  The  Loo-<.'abin  Campaign  of  1840.  —  Death  of  President 
Harrison.  —  Succession  op  Vice-president  Tylbr.  —  He  Breaks  with  the 
Whigs.  —  His  Southern  Policy. — The  Ashburton  Treaty. —  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  Boundaries.  —  The  Dorr  War  of  Rhode  Island.  —  The  An- 
nexation of  Texas. — The  Manner  and  Purpose  of  it.  —  Election  of  James 
K.Polk.  —  War  with  Mexico.  —  Its  Results.  —  Annexation  of  California. 

The  second  Seminole  War,  though  begun  under  the  administration 
Second  Sem-  ^^  Jacksoii,  dragged  slowly  through  all  the  years  of  that  of 
inoicw«r.  y^^^  Bureu,  and  was  not,  indeed,  quite  finished  till  ^the  sum- 
mer of  1842.  It  was  a  war,  like  all  other  Indian  wars,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  the  natives ;  but  it  arose  primarily  —  like  the 
former  war  witli  the  Seminoles  — from  a  wish  to  reduce  to  slavery  the 
maroons  of  Florida,  and  the  determination  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  not  to  have  so  near  their  borders  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves. 
It  was  not  because  the  Seminoles  were  not  suflBciently  peaceable  when 
unmolested,  that  their  removal  to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi was  demanded ;  the  chief  reason  for  hostility  against  them  was, 
that  they  would  not  give  up  to  slavery  the  blacks  who  by  long  asso- 
ciation and  intermarriage  had  become  identified  with  their  tribe,  and 
who  in  the  swamps  and  Everglades  led  a  free  and  happy,  if  a  savage 
life.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued,  Florida  was  not  practi- 
cally slave  territory,  and  to  make  slave  territory  was  the  object  of  the 
purchase  from  Spain. 

A  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Gamp  Moultrie,  a  few  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  1828,  by  which  the  Indians  were  confined  to  a  res- 
ervation on  the  eastern  peninsula ;  but  this  did  not  cure  the  difficulty, 
and  the  territorial  Legislature  petitioned  Congress  for  their 
Paynf'H  rcmoval.  By  the  Treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  negotiated  in 
May,  1832,  it  was  stipulated  that  seven  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
noles should  examine  the  country  assigned  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the 
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\(iBsissippi,  and  if  they  found  it  satisfactoi'v,  and  that  the  two  tribes 
«uld  live  t(^ether  amicably,  the  Seminoles  were  to  bo  removed  tliither 
vithin  three  years  ;  surrendering  all  their  landH  in  Florida,  and  receiv- 
ng  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  an  annuity,  besides  certain  supplies- 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  demands  for  "  slaves  and  other  prop- 
irty  "  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the  Seminolea  should  be  investigated. 
md,  if  proved  just, 
ae  liqui<lated  by  the 
United  States  to  the 
amount  of  seven 
thousand  dollars. 
President  Jackson, 
determined  that  the 
Seminolea  should  re- 
move at  all  hazards. 
Bent  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  West, 
to  convince  the  seven 
chiefs  that  the  coun- 
try was  eminently 
desirable,  and  a  sup- 
plementitry  treaty 
was  ob tinned  from 
those  seven,  who 
signed  it  without  con- 
sulting the  rest  of  the 
tribe, 

A  portion  of  the 
Seminoles  were  un- 
alterably opposed  tfl 
removing,  as  they 
feared  to  come  under 
the  domination  of 
the  Creeks,  from 
whom  they  had  se- 
ceded eighty  years  before.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  party  was  a 
young  chief  named  Osceola,  son  of  a  half-bree<I  woman  and  obi-mul  hdj 
an  Englishman.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  slavr.  had  """  >""' 
iseen  treacherously  seized  and  earned  off,  to  be  surrendered  to  hei' 
mother's  master.  At  a  council,  Osceola  drew  his  knife  and  drove 
it  into  the  table,  saying,  "  The  only  treaty  I  will  execute  is  with 
this  I"  The  exact  point  of  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  pronoun  in  the  Treaty  of  Payne's  Founding.     The  pream- 
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ble,  after  providing  for  the  mission  of  the  seven  chiefs,  stipulated  that, 
'*  should  thev  be  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  country,''  etc.,  the 
removal  was  to  take  place.  President  Jackson  held  that  *'  they  "  re- 
ferred only  to  the  seven  deputies ;  Osceola  and  his  party  held  that  it 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  tribe  after  they  should  hear  the 
report  of  the  deputation.  Osceola's  party  swore  to  punish  with  in- 
stant death  any  Indian  who  should  prepare  for  removal,  and  the  threat 
was  executed  upon  one  of  the  chiefs. 

Hostilities  broke  out  in  1835,  and  under  Osceola's  leadership  the 
iMes DM-  Seminoles  were  aggressive,  vigilant,  and  merciless.  In  De- 
"*"•  cember,  Major  Francis  L.  Dade,  with  about  a  hundred  and 

forty  men,  set  out  from  Tampa  Bay  on  an  expedition  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians.  When  they  reached  the  Big  Withlacoochee,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  nn  unseen  foe,  and  Dade  and  nearly  half  of  his  men 
fell  at  the  first  volley.  The  remainder  took  shelter  behind  trees,  and 
the  skilful  service  of  a  six-jwunder  with  grape  and  canister  drove  off 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  hidden  in  the  tall  grass.  The  survivors 
of  Dade's  command  immediately  erected  a  small  breast-work  of  logs ; 
but  in  less  than  an  hour  the  Siivages  returned  in  immense  numbers, 
and  fired  steadily  upon  the  little  band  from  everj-  direction,  till  all 
were  shot  down.  After  they  had  gone  with  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, a  band  of  negroes  came  up  and  butchered  the  wounded,  except 
two  who  escai)ed.  Three  days  later.  General  Clinch  defeated,  on  the 
Withlacoochee,  a  band  of  Seminoles  under  Osceola. 

The  Territory  was  now  in  a  general  state  of  alarm.  The  settle- 
ments in  the  interior  were  broken  up,  and  the  white  inhabitants 
Oeneni  flockcd  to  the  larger  towns  and  forts.  General  Gaines  with 
Oaineii.  sevcu  huudrcil  men  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  February, 
1835,  landed  at  Fort  Brooke  on  Tampa  Bay,  and  attempted  -a  march 
across  the  country.  But  as  he  was  without  sufficient  provisions,  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  ground,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  turn 
back,  and  was  attacked  at  a  point  on  the  Withlacoochee  where  he 
had  expected  to  find  a  ferrj'.  While  he  constructed  rafts,  he  wjis 
held  in  close  siege  by  the  Indians,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  de- 
feated, had  not  Clinch  finally  come  to  his  assistiince.  General  Scott, 
who  resented  (laines's  movement  as  "  interloping,"  then  assumed 
f  command  in  Florida.  The  Indians  improved  every  opportunity  to 
.  murder  express  riders  and  isolated  families  and  to  cut  off  wagon- 
tniins,^  and  attacked  in  force  the  post  at  Micanopy,  but  were  driven 
*oflF.  The  summer  of  1836  was  exceedingly  sickly,  and  the  forces  at 
all  the  posts  were  depleted  by  disease.     Fort  King  and  Fort  Drane 

^  It  w!L<«  siiid  that  these  outra;:es  were  often  the  work  of  white  men  in  disguise,  and  ii^ 
two  cased  this  was  proved  to  bo  the  fact. 
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had  to  be  abandoned,  and  later  in  the  sununei-  Micanopy, —  which 
gave  up  a  large  tmct  of  counti-y  to  the  Indians.  In  an  action  near 
NewnaiiBville,  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  in  the  atitunm  a  force 
under  General  Call  routed  them  on  the  Withlacoochee,  bnt  failed  to 
drive  them  from  the  Wahoo  Swani)). 

Once   more  a   change   of   commanders    was   tried,   when   General 
Thomas   S.   Jesup   superseded   Call,   with  eight    thousand  o^^„i 
men,  and  entered  upon  a  winter  campaign.     The   Indians  ""'"'' 
were  forced  from  their  positions  on  the  Withlacoochee,  and  pursued 
toward  the  Evei^lades,  till  in  February,  \S'i7,  they  sued  for  peace. 
Nevertheless,      five 
days  afterward  they 
made  a  determined 
though  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Fort 
Mellon.    In  March, 
at  Fort  Dade,  five  of 
the  chiefs  signed  an 
agreement  to  cease 
from  war,  and  await 
the  decision  of  the 
Government   as   to 
whether  they  might 
remain   in   Florida. 
General  Jesup  hav- 
ing  vainly    urged 
that   such    permis- 
sion be  given,  about 
seven    hundred    In- 
dians and  negroes  were  secured  before  the  decision  was  announced  to 
them,  and  sent  off  to  Tampa  for  shipment.     Osceola  and  a  few  others 
were  sent  to  Charleston  as   prisoners,   where  Osceola  soon  died  of 
grief.     In   May,  1837,   General   Zachiu   Tiylor  suneeded  ojn„,i 
.lenup.     The  remaining  Indians  and  m  noons  were  now  so  ''•>"' 
wary,  and  scattered  theinselvea  so  wideh  m  the  swamps  uid  woods, 
tliat  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  foli  n   tliem  witli   in  oi^ani7ed 
f(ir(«.      Jesup  had  taken  nieHsnres  U    procuie  bloodhounds   ,,^   (bond 
from  Cuba,  to  track  ihe  refugees;  peihdps  betause  a    lo^  '"'    ''' 
"f  more   sagacity   was  needed  than  the    common  hound  ti<Lined    loi 
iivgro-lmnts  on  the  Southern  plantations       ra\lorand  the  Adnimntri 
'ion  approved  the  plan,  and  thirty-three  hounds,  with  five  Spannirds 
fo  manage  them,  were  imported  from  Cuba,  at  an  expense  of  several 
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thousaud  dollftrs.'    But  the  dugs,  tmined  only  to  truck  negroes,  would 
not  take  tlie  si-ent  of  an  Indian,  and  proved  useless. 

Taylor's  plans  were  ilisaminged  by  the  President,  who  sent  Gen- 
eral McConib  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  though  Taylor 
had  defeated  them  at  Okeohobee  on  Christmas  day,  18it7,  be  ton 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  L-ommand,  which  then  devolved  upon 
Genera)  W.  K.  Annistead.  During  all  this  time,  robber}'  and  massa- 
cre had  been  going  on,  and  its  fast  as  small  parties  of  Seminoies  and 
negroes  were  captured  they  were  sent  to  the  reservation  beyond  the 
Mississippi  —  all  save  those  whom  any  individual  slaveholder  chose  to 
claim  as  his  property.  One  more  change  of  commanders  was  resorted 
to.  when  General  William  J.  Worth,  a  man  of  mure  ability  and  mure 
discretion  tlian  any  of  his  pmleoessors.  in  the  spring  of  1841  suc- 
a~*ni  oeeiled  Arniistead.  In  a  summer  campaign.  Worth's  troops, 
****''  in   small    parties,    ascended   the   rivers    and    penetrated  the 

nrampe  to  the  Isl;iiid.t.  where  they  ilestroyed  not  only  the  shelters  of 
the  enemy  hut  many  of  the  crop* 
on  which  ihev  must  depend  for 
the  next  winter.  Worth  tbeu 
made  use  of  a  chief  who  had 
been  brought  to  Tampa  in  irons, 
to  secure  a  peace.  .Assuring 
him  that  he  ( Coaooochee")  was 
a  powerful  chief,  and  could  bring 
the  war  to  a  clo^e.  Worth  bade 
him  name  live  of  his  fellow  cap- 
lives  and  ^et  a  time  which  shoald 
be  long  enough  for  them  to  reatch 
the  tribe,  and  tell  them  that  un- 
le^  they  appeared  at  lampnand 
gave  themselves  up  within  that 
time.  Ctvuit.vliee  and  his  fellow  prisoners  would  be^iromptly  hanged. 
In  a  few  days  they  surrenderetl  themselves,  and  from  this  beginnii^ 
<ienend  Worth  s^x^n  ni.vived  the  surrender  of  all  the  bunds,  and  sent 
them  t,.  the  West. 

The  war  was  eiule*)  ai    hist,  and    it  only   remained   to  eiiunt  tlie 

gains,  and  the  cost.     Somewhat  over  live  hundred    person) 

wiT-.f"       had   l<een  reiliiiwl    irom    freeilom  to   liondage.  and    Kliwid* 

Wets  ni>  K'ager  an  a.-iyhnn  fi>r  fiiiniive  slaves.     That  was  the 

■   ■■  I  n'-h  i:  .'.•.•»[■.:■.-.:<:  .il  :.!>«.«.: ""  -t«:^  -!■?  '«r<n'  :.•  iW  DprviiiMPt.  "Iha*  ■» 

ibi=;  ■      .\:;-   ;■-    •^-  -■  :"  Wir.    II  =.  J  »■    K.  f -i-*;:. .-(  SoMh  TunUu.  nbubid 

»-■■■-,--■:.  -:  :■  ,■■1-  ■■-;.     -..-.-.iV-i-'.r     .  ■■  >  hiiSLAi^  mKk*..  ■iiTMiBp  ih»* 
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;aiu.  The  cost  liad  been  about  forty  iiiillion  dollai-s  —  twice  as  much 
IS  was  paid  for  the  territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  together,  — 
iod  an  unknown  number  of  lives.  It  was  estimated  that  for  each 
lerson  reduced  to  slavery,  eighty  thousand  dollars  and  the  lives  of 
hree  white  men  had  been  expended. 

But  the  war,  long  and  costly  as  it  was,  as  it  dealt  only  with  Indians 
md  negroes,  seemed,  at  the  moment,  of  less  consequence  than  a  men- 
ice  of  hostilities  on  the  northern  border.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Canada  in  1837,  and  so  great  was  tlit»  sympathy  for  the  insurgents 
>n  the  American  side,  that  General  Scott  was  sent  with  a  small 
regular  force,  and  with  power  to  call  upon  the  Governors  of  New 
York  and  Michigan  for  volunteers  in  case  of  any  serious  De«trucUoa 
liflRculty.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  maintain  the  neutrality  unTuirsi^' 
)f  the  United  States,  a  small  American  steamboat,  the  »«*«*»'«'• 
Caroline^  made  regular  trips  across  Niagara  River  to  carry  supplies 
x>  a  party  of  five  hundred  insurgents  on  Navy  Island.  Captain 
Drew  was  sent  from  Chippewa  with  a  considerable  force  on  the  29th 
)f  December,  1837,  to  capture  this  vessel.  Not  finding  her  at  Navy 
Island,  Drew  crossed  to  Grand  Island,  which  was  American  territory, 
M)arded  her,  and,  in  the  struggle  with  those  on  board,  killed  twelve 
>f  them.  The  boat  was  towed  into  the  stream,  set  on  fire,  and  left 
idrift  to  be  carried  down  the  rapids  and  hurled  over  tlie  falls  of  Ni- 
igara. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  once  demanded  redress ; 
)ut  no  definite  and  satisfactory  reply  could  be  obtained  for  three 
fears.     But  in  1840,  one  McLeod,  who  boasted  that  he  had  partiei- 
jMited  in  the  affair,  and  had  "killed   a  damned  Yankee"  with  his 
)wn   hands,   visited  the  American  side  of  the  river,  where  he  was 
under  indictment  for  murder.     He  was  at  once  arrested,  and  held  for 
trial.     The  British  Government  promptly  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  demand  for  his  release,  on  the  ground  that  what  he  had  done  was 
an  act  of  war,  performed  under  the  orders  of  his  comniiinding  officer, 
lor  which  he  could  not  be  punished  by  any  civil  tribunal.     The  Pres- 
ident replied  that  no  answer  had  yet  been  received  to  the  question, 
asked  three  years  before  and  many  times  repeated,  whether  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caroline  was  an  authorized  act  of  war ;  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  Administration  had  no  power  to  prevent  a  State  court 
from  trying  persons  indicted  within  its  jurisdiction.     The  Ministry 
Meamed  a  hostile  attitude,  and  threatened  war  in  case  McLeod  were 
^ot  released.    The  trial  proceeded  after  the  regular  forms,  and  seemed 
likely  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  confiict ;  but  this  calamity  was 
happily  averted  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal   on    the   question  of  fact. 
It  was  proved  that  McLeod  had  been  asleep  in  Chippewa  at  the  time 
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of  the  affair,  and  his  story  was  wholly  the  product  of  his  imagination. 
The  natui*al  excitement  to  which  such  a  trial  and  its  possible  results 
gave  rise  was  intensified  by  the  attitude  either  of  indifference  or 
obstinacy  assumed  by  the  acting  President,  Tyler.  In  spite  of  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  (lovemor  Seward,  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Xew  York  was  permitted  to  act  as  counsel  for 
McLeod,  and  retain  his  office,  presenting  the  i-emarkable  spectacle  of 
a  law  officer  of  the  Government  attempting  to  prove  that  in  a  ciise 
which  might  lead  to  war  his  own  Government  was  wrcjng. 

The   political  revolution  of  1840,   by  which  Mr.  Van   Buren  was 

defeated,  and   General    Harrison  elected,  was,  as  we  now  know,  an 

entire  surprise  to  the  President  him^ielf.    Lookinc^  back  upon 

Tli»  llmrri-  or 

foncmm-        it.,  it  is  ca^^v  to  sec  that  dis^fatisfaction  with  the  mechanical 


administration  of  party  power,  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
change  as  the  popularity  of  the  new  President,  or  any  measures  to 
which  his  partisjins  were  committed.  The  financial  crisis  of  1887  had 
spread  to  every  j)art  of  the  country.  The  West  at  last  felt  the 
"  pressure,''  as  the  pi*cuni:iry  disturbance  was  popularly  called,  as 
much  as  the  financial  centres.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  in 
refusing  any  effort  for  temporary  relief,  irritated  men  who  could  sell 
nothing,  could  buy  nothing,  and  had  debts  to  pay.  Still  the  State 
elections  of  l>oO,  as  has  boon  seen,  had  been  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration. They  seemed  to  confirm  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  his  appeal  to  a 
**  sober  second  thought,"  which  became  for  a  generation  proverbial. 
The  Whig  members  of  C\>ngress  pri»j^>osed  a  national  convention,  to 
which  should  be  intrusted  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency  —  the  first 
in  the  series  of  such  mt*etings,  which  in  their  turn  were  to  outgrow 
their  usefulness.  This  convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1.^30,  fifteen  months  bt*fore  the  President  to  be  elect<*d 
could  take  his  chair.  The  firmness  of  the  opf>osition  ap[>eared  at  once 
in  the  representation.  Every  Stiite  sent  delegates,  except  South 
Carolina,  Geonria,  Tennesst^,  and  Arkansas. 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  C'lav  hatl  one  hundred  and  three  votes.  Gen- 
eral  Harrison  ninetv-fonr.  and  General  Scott  fiftv-seven.  On  the 
fifth  ballot  one  huiulreil  ami  forty-eight  votes  were  given  to  Harrison* 
and  he  was  nametl  as  the  candidate.  J*)hn  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  vf'd^ 
named  as  the  Viee-president.  It  wjis  the  custom  afterward  to  speak 
of  him  as  an  accident.  But  at  the  [>eriod  of  the  Convention  the 
leaders  of  the  new-formeil  piirty  had  no  such  confidence  of  success 
that  they  could  neglect  support  anywhere.  They  wanted  the  votes 
of  all  who  were  disi^ffeeted  toward  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  State  of 
Virginia  thrt^w  twenty-three  votes  at  that  time.  All  these  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  C^onvention.     It  was  clearly  wise  to  concil- 
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iate  so  strong  a  State,  and  the  nomination   of  Mr.  Tyler  was  due  to 
the  desire  to  do  so. 

The  canvass  which  followed  this  nomination  began  a  new  era  in 
elections.  The  same  changes  in  travel  which  had  made  the  Mmw-maet. 
Convention  possible  made  possible  immense  gatherings  of  *"*"• 
the  people  at  central  points,  for  what  was  called  the  "  ratification  "  of 
the  nomination  of  the  opposition.  Only  too  late  did  the  leaders  of 
the  Administration  party  learn  the  value  of  such  miiss-mee tings,  as 
they  came  to  be  called.  On  the  4th  of  May  nearly  twenty  thousand 
young  men  gathered  at  Baltimore,  the  largest  assembly  ever  held  in 
the  country.  More  than  one  thousand  came  from  a  State  as  distant 
as  Massachusetts.  The  only  object,  of  course,  was  to  show  the  at- 
tachment of  the  members  to  the  cause  they  upheld ;  they  showed  it 
in  songs,  in  the  applause  of  eager  speeches,  in  fervid  resolutions,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of  General 
Harrison  on  the  4th  of  March.  At  the  same  time  the  smaller  Con- 
vention, authorized  by  the  Democratic  leaders  to  make  their  nomina- 
tions, met  in  the  same  city.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  named  as  the 
candidate  for  President  unanimously.  But  for  Vice-president  no 
nomination  was  made,  and  the  determination  was  left  to  the  respec- 
tive States. 

The  popular  canvass  which  followed  was  marked  with  the  same 
differences  as  those  which  characterized  the  two  Conventions.  The 
Whigs  held  everywhere  those  enormous,  jovial  meetings,  and  the 
Administmtion  party  ridiculed  them  as  unworthy  the  occasion.  The 
parts  played  by  the  Jackson  men  of  18*io  and  their  antagonists 
seemed  to  be  wholly  reversed.  In  the  midst  of  the  canvass,  a  phrase 
thrown  out  by  a  Baltimore  journal,^  in  its  ridicule  of  General  Harri- 
son, gave  a  rallying  cry  to  tlie  opposition  w^hich  was  i-emembered  for 
a  generation.  The  editor  said  of  Harrison  that  if  anybody  origin  of  the 
would  give  him  a  pension  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  a  ind  hiid-ci- 
barrel  of  hard  cider,  he  would  sit  down  in  his  log  cabin  con-  t*®"""^™^^- 
tent  for  life.  Some  happy  observer  in  the  West  seized  on  the  un- 
fortunate sneer.  To  ridicule  the  log  cabin,  in  which  every  West- 
ern man  was  bom,  ill  became  the  representative  of  the  democracy  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  From  that  moment  the  "  log  cabin  ''  became  the 
symbol  of  the  opposition.  Log  cabins  wen^  set  on  wheels  and  drawn 
in  processions.  Large  log  cabins  were  built  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities,  to  be  used  as  rallying  places  for  the  faithful.  Ardent  politi- 
cians wore  log-cabin  buttons  and  handkerchiefs,  and  smoked  log-cabin 
cigars.  Even  laundresses  advertised  that  they  were  able  to  do  up 
shirts  in  the  most  approved  log-cabin  style.     Log-cabin  songs  were 
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hcanl  even-wlipre,  —  often  sung  with  choraBes  of  tens  of  thousands, 
—  niiitiii^r  in  enthusiasm  for  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 

Between  such  popular  excitement  on  the  one  side,  and  the  decorouR 
methods  of  the  Administration,  the  prestige  which  Andrew  Jackson 
had  given  to  Mr.  Van  Bureit  vanished.  His  only  coiisiderabte 
vinBmmi  Strength,  us  it  proved,  was  that  which  he  had  gained  by  hiti 
p»iiidd.  loyalty  to  the  South.  That  loyalty  even  Calhoun — for 
years   hie   rival   and    (wlitical   enemy  —  could   not  doubt;  for   Van 

Buren,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  had 
given,  in  1836,  bis 
casting  vote  in  favor 
of  Calhoun's  bill 
making  it  a  penal 
offence  in  |>ostmas- 
ters  knowingly  to 
permit  any  anti-sla- 
very matter  to  be 
^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  delivered    from    the 

'S  ^^^^^^^B^    ^^^^^^^^k   '^''^'"'^■l     t-he 

'^r  ^^^^^^^^^^H^&    ^^^^^^^^^^K  he  go 

f^^^^^^^^^^^^BM^^^^^^^^^^HT'    into  the 

and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 
Miitr  vin  B^'cn  against  the  wishes  of 

the  slaveholding 
States."  .And  even  in  this  lie  gave  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  the 
slaveholder.'*,  for,  11.4  lie  siiid  in  the  same  letter,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  Congri'SH  had  not  complete  p')wer  over  the  subject  in  the  District. 
The  noniimition  of  John  Tyler  by  the  Wliiga  did  not  give  them  Vir- 
ginia. That  State,  witli  South  Can.lina  and  Alabama,  voted  for  Van 
Buren.  His  friends  only  ciu-ricd  IJIijiois,  Missouri,  and  Arkan»is,  in 
the  \V<-st,  all  sniull  Stutes  then.  — and  the  ever- faith  fill  New  Hamp- 
shlre.  in  New  Erighnid.  All  the  Mi<Idle  States  vot*d  for  Harrison, 
though  this  was  the  section  to  whiih  Air.  Vni  Biiren  himself  Wlonged. 
It  wiis  not  thi-  lirst  nor  the  last  instance  in  which  a  candidate  for 
the  IVesidi'iKV  ■iiulil  not  gain  the  snpiKirt  of  the  region  from  which 
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be  came.  These  few  States,  loyal  to  the  memoTy  of  Jackson  and  the 
instructions  of  Calhoun,  could  only  give  the  President  sixty  votes; 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  electoral  votes  of  the  other  States 
were  given  to  General  Harrison.  His  majority  of  the  ballots  given 
by  the  people  themselves  was  about  14ti,000  in  a  vote  of  2.403,000, 
of  all  the  States  but  South  Carolina.  In  that  State  the  Legislature 
threw  the  vote,  and  no  precise  estimate,  therefore,  could  be  made  of 
the  popular  preference. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  short  illness,  the  President  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years  —  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  ii„rt»ni 
United  Stales  who  had  died  in  office.  In  his  brief  term  he  **""' 
had  retained  the  Wpstem  openness  of  wliich  his  friends  had  boasted : 
he  had  permittetl  himself  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  visits  of  those 
who  would  congratulate,  woulil 
advise,  or  would  seek  office,  and, 
fairly  exhausted  by  such  de- 
man^U  on  his  good  nature,  the 
strong  constitution  gave  way, 
which  had  not  quailed  in  fron- 
tier life  or  Indian  warfare.  His 
death  brought  into  office,  by  the 
united  vote  of  the  Northern  States, 
a  Virginian,  whose  whole  public 
life  had  committed  him  to  the 
State  Rights  theor.'.  as  Jeffer- 
son proclaimed  it.  The  next 
four  years  proved  that  Mr.  Tyler 
wan    iv    person    with    whom    self-  j„^„  t,i». 

conceit    led    to  arrr^nce,    while 

it  blinded  him  to  considerations  of  a  large,  nutional  policy,  even 
if  he  were  capable  of  grasping  one.  The  control  of  the  A„,«inoot 
Executive  office  by  a  bigot  to  the  Southern  ptilioy,  precipi-  '^'^'■ 
tated,  as  it  proved,  what  has  since  been  called  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict. At  the  outset,  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  held  quite  as 
large  a  share  aa  Mr.  Websti^r  in  leading  the  party,  tried  to  persuade 
themselves  that  Mr.  Tyier  would  Ite  true  to  the  power  which  hwd 
made  him  what  he  was.  He  took  the  oath  prescribed  for  the  Presi- 
dent '•  for  greater  ciintton."  although  he  cimsidereil  that  no  other 
oath  was  necessary  than  tliat  whii-li.  as  Vice-pn-siilent.  he  ha<l  already 
taken.  In  an  address  to  the  people,  lie  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  radical  change  in  the  methml  of  ap]Ktinting  the 
agents  entrusted  with  the  instody  of   the   public  nionL-ys.      He  de- 
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nounced  removal  from  oflBce  for  none  but  political  reason,  but  said 
that  active  partisanship  was  suflBcient  reason.  As  to  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country  and  the  relation  to  it  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, he  condemned  the  Sub-treasury  Act  of  Van  Buren,  and  said 
he  should  give  his  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measures  which 
Congress  might  propose  for  the  i*estoration  of  a  sound  cir- 
culating medium.  The  address  was  I'eceived  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  Whigs,  as  announcing  good  Whig  doctrine.  But  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  summoned  by  President  Harrison  to  meet 
in  May,  soon  showed  that  the  President  meant  to  have  a  policy  of 
his  own.  In  this  first  message  he  recognized  the  veto  of  the  United 
States  Bank  as  approved  by  the  nation,  —  the  failure  of  the  State 
bank  system  was  obvious,  —  but  as  some  '*  fiscal  Jigent "  was  neces- 
sary, the  selection  of  that  agent  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gi-ess,  and  any  constitutional  measure,  he  promised,  should  receive 
his  approval. 

Wliether  Mr.  Tyler  then  meant  to  break  with  the  Whig  party  and 
its  leaders,  has  never  been  made  known.  In  truth,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  whose  purposes  or  intentions  much  need  ever  be  said,  so  freely 
was  he  moved  by  impulses,  whether  of  flatterers  or  of  passions.  The 
understanding  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish fiscal  institutions  anywhere  within  the  States,  led  to  a  plan 
for  a  central  bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  certaintv  that 
his  views  were  speculative  or  theoretic  rather  than  such  as  were  de- 
rived from  a  practical  knowledge  of  finance,  and  a  wish  to  apply  it 
in  a  practical  way,  led  Congress  to  the  unusual  course  of  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  fiscal  agent.  Mr. 
Ewing  accordingly  submitted  such  a  plan.  The  details  are  now  of 
no  importance.  The  opj>osition  in  the  Whig  party  and  out  of  it  was 
strong  enough  to  change  the  project  materially  before  the  President 
received  it  for  his  signature,  and  returned  it  with  liis  veto.  He 
objected  especially  to  the  discount  power  of  the  proposed  branches. 
Congress  was  persuaded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  to  pass  a 
new  bill  which  did  not  grant  the  privilege  of  discount  banks.  This 
also  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  9th  of  September,  on  the 
ground  that  it  created  *'  a  national  bank  to  operate  per  9e 
over  the  Fnion."  With  this  veto  came  a  final  breach  be- 
tween him  and  tlie  party  that  had  electe<l  him.  The  Cabinet,  ex- 
t  epting  Mr.  Webster,  resigneil.  They  put  their  resignation  on  the 
ground  that  he  hat!  not  kej)t  faith  with  them.  They  were  careful  to 
siiy  that  he  was  entitled,  of  rourse,  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bank.  But  thev  declareil  that  he  had  asked  his  Cabinet  to  stand 
by  him   and   procure   the    passage  of  sui'h   a  bill   as  he   now  vetoed. 
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They  had  done  so,  and  the  President  had  then  failed  to  keep  his 
promises.  To  these  attacks  no  reply  was  made  ;  perhaps  none  could 
be  made.  From  that  moment  to  his  death,  his  reputation  for  polit- 
ical integrity  was  lost  with  the  country. 

The  consequences  of  this  first  struggle  between  the  President  and 
the  Whig  party  were  of  nmch  more  impoilanee  and  signifi-  FinMidmi 
cance   than   any  that  attached   to  it   as  a   mere    financial  »^»*"- 
measure.    .The  rapid  increase  of  the  country  in  wealth,  soon  gave  rise 
to  operations  in  exchange  and  other  details  of  finance  so  large  that 
the  business  of  the  Government  was  no  longer  of  special  importance ; 
and  the  simple,  almost  Arcadian,  device  of  the  Sub-treasury  proved 
quite  sufficient  for  the  administrations  of  the  next  twenty  years, 
which  were  always  spending  up  to  the  very  edge  of  their  income. 
Mr.  Tyler's  declaration  of  personal  independence  threw  him  and  the 
country  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Southern  interest,  at  a  moment 
when   it  seemed  as  if  that  interest  had  received  its  severest  check. 
Van  Buren  had  played  the  part  of  a  "  Northern  man  with  South- 
em  principles,"  till  he  had  hesibited  to  open  the  door  of  the  Union 
when   the  slaveholders  knocked  for  the   admission    of    Texas.     His 
recompense  was  the  scanty  vote  of  four  Southeni  States,  —  while  he 
was  deserted  everywhere  else  but  in  New    Hampshire,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri.     So  stern  a  lesson  was  given,  even  thus  early,  to  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Northern  Democrats  and  the  Southern  slaveholdere. 
But  the  moment  when  Tyler  broke  \vith  the  party  which  chose  him, 
he  fell  back  for  support  upon  his  own  State  and  the  extreme  South. 
He  soon  made  close  alliance  with  Calhoun,  and  what  was  left  of  his 
administration  was  devoted  to  an  extreme  Southern  policy. 

Of  this  change  of  policy  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  the  first  result.  The  first  communication  which  phiiipNoian 
citizens  of  the  United  States  had  with  that  territorv  was  in  *°  '''•""• 
a  few  exi)editions  made  by  Philip  Nohm,  an  adventurous  Kentuckian, 
for  the  capture  of  wild  horses.  He  ma<h*  these  expeditions  in  1801 
under  license  of  the  Spanish  government  of  New  Orleans.  Hut  so 
jealous  was  the  Spanish  Crown  of  encroachments  from  the  United 
States,  that  by  special  ordtr  from  Spain,  the  Spanish  (i<)V(*nior  of 
Chihuahua  surrounded  Nolan's  party,  killed  him,  and  took  them  pris- 
onei's,  in  entire  violation  of  his  pass  of  safe-conduct.  From  that  time 
to  1820,  a  series  of  incursions  were  iimde  into  the  territorv  by  adven- 
turers  from  the  western  part  of  tlu»  United  States,  —  all  of  whom 
were  driven  off,  or  killed,  or  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
In  1820,  however,  Moses  Austin,  an  American,  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  Texas,  and  his  son  Stephen  Austin  in  1822  took  a  body  of 
x>lonists  to  settle  there. 
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By  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  slavery  was  prohibited  in  Texas, 
TiwT>u(  Aiid  that  alone  was  sufficient  reason  why  the  South  ^ould 
qiwuion.  wish  to  control  it.  Separation  was  the  first  step  lo  be 
taken  ;  the  rest  would  follow.  Jackson,  when  Preeident,  tried  to 
buy  the  province,  as  Adams  had  done  before  him,  but  this  failing, 
other  measures  were  resorted  to,*  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  Minister  to 
Mexico,  wrote  home  that  "  we  can  never  expect  to  extend  our  bound- 
ary south  of  the  Sabine  without  quarrelling  with  these  people." 
The  quarrel  was  undertaken  by  General  Samuel  Houston,  a  Tennes- 


seean,  and  a  friend  of  the  President's,  who  went  to  Texas,  ostensibly 
as  an  emigrant,  actually  as  a  revolutionist.  All  this  was  an  open 
secret  hardly  di^uised,  never  seriously  denied.  In  the  autumn  <rf 
18.35  the  province  dccliired  its  independence;  in  the  spring  of  1836, 
—  about  a  month  after  the  siege  of  Alamo,  where  the  Texan  garrison 
WHS  killeii  to  a  man.  —  the  lii'dsive  hattli?  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought, 

'  AilHn.s  ill  hN  IHiirv  Hiiys  that  "  .larkwiii  uiis  wi  shar^mPt  for  Tenan,  that  from  the  Snx 
yrar  uf  his  iKlminialinlimi  h«  >pt  liis  ilmiUli'  cni;iiii'n  to  work,  of  Degotialing  to  buy  Textt 
wicli  (iiiu  li^nii,  nnil  iii-ii^'.iMiiit  [lip  jieoiili:  rif  that  provinrc  to  revolt  ngBinst  Mexii-o  «Uh 
tht!  othtT.  HiiiiMun  wns  Ilia  iii-i'iit  for  the  rtliclliiiii.  iiml  Aiilhonj-  Biirlpr,  a  Mi!>?ii<i<i|>pi 
land-julilvr  iii  Tcxiis.  ti-r  Ihn  imrcliasp.  Itiill.T  kcpI  hini  for  live  yean  on  the  ti>iit,>r-hoatii 
of  ('X)wi<(»tiuii,  iii'iiniiiitiii^-,  nhi'i'illiiii;,  proniiciiii;.  iiiid  finallv  lioaKtini;  that  he  had  M^urpd 
Uic  larKain  l>y  l.riUiiii;  a  iirirsi  uiih  half  a  million  of  (lollarB."     That  method  of  negotia- 

ihc  xixCT-iti'law  of  siiiitti  A>i>iu.  Ihe  M.-xir.iii  l>r.'^i<h'iit. 
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Houston  being  in  command  of  the  Texans ;  Santa  Anna,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  agreed  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  should  be  acknowledged. 

When  the  newspaper  report  of  this  event  reached  Washington, 
and  before  any  official  tidings  could  be  received,  the  Senate, 
in  indecent  haste,  took  up  the  question  of  recognition.  propoM 
Calhoun  urged,  not  merely  recognition,  but  immediate  an-  '"°"'  ®°* 
nexation.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe,  however,  for  that  measure, 
and  all  that  could  be  done  at  the  moment  was  to  provide  by  a  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Clay,  that  the  independence  of  the  State  should  be  ac- 
knowledged when  there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  she  could  main- 
tain it.  Another  year  passed,  and  that  evidence  was  not  forthcoming. 
Then,  only  three  or  four  days  before  the  expiration  of  Jackson's  term 
of  office,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  appropriation  bill  providing 
for  the  pay  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas,  as  an  independent  power, 
should  the  lacking  evidence  of  her  ability  to  be  one  be  received  by 
the  President.  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  the  man  —  as  the  reader 
has  seen  in  more  than  one  instance  —  to  be  hampered  by  legislative 
restraints  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  purposes.  Almost  the  last 
act  of  his  official  life  was  to  sign  the  appropriation  bill  with  this 
amendment,  and  immediately  appoint  the  official  agent  to  Texas, 
thereby  acknowledging  her  inde])endenee.  The  first  step  in  the 
great  conspiracy  to  get  possession  of  territory  large  enough  for  five 
new  slave  States,  was  secure. 

From  that  moment  the  project  of  annexation  was  pushed  with 
great  persistence,  but  without  much   apparent  success  till  about  the 
middle  of  Tyler's  administration.     It  was  charged  that  a  corrupt  in- 
terest in  well-nigh  worthless  Texan  stocks  influenced  Ty-  ^.y,^,,^ 
ler's  counsels ;  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  speculations  p^*"'®"- 
in  Texan  lands  gave  great  vigor  to  the  proposed  measure.     But  it  was 
the  interests  of  States,  not  of  individuals,  that  gave  to  the  scheme  its 
importance  and  strength.     An  ex-presidcMit  of  Texas,  but  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  — (jeneral  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, —  when  on  a  visit 
to  Georgia  in  1844,  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  a  request  to  deliver  a 
public  address,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  great  frankness  the  rea- 
sons for  annexation,  —  with   the  more  frankness,  probably,  i^^., ,, 
that  his  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Southern  audience,  printed  '•"**"• 
ob«curely  in  a  Southern  city,  and  not  intended  for  Northern  reading. 
Annexation,  he  said,  '' addressed  itself  with  s|H»cial  and  peculiar  force 
to  the  people  of  the  South."     On  the  question  of  slavery  their   in- 
terest and  that  of  Texas  were  identical,  and  the  *'  overthrow  of  the 
system  in  either  country  would  lead  to  its  extirpation  in  the  other." 
There  was  great  danger  of  that  catastrophe.     The  majority  of  the 
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people  were  not  the  owners  of  slaves ;  if  the  independence  of  the 
State  were  much  longer  deferred, —  Mexico  under  the  alleged  influ- 
ence of  England  refiiRJng  it  till  slavery  whs  prohibited, —  this  ma- 
jority of  n  on -slaveholders  might  soon  begin  to  ask,  "  How  long  shull 
we  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  slaveholders?"  And  this  majority  was 
constantly  augmenting  by  the  immigration  of  free  laborers,  while  the 
timid  slaveholders,  with  laborers  th:it  were  property,  held  back  till 
annexation  should  settle  the  question.  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible," he  said,  "  in  her  present  unacknowledged  condition  to  main- 
tain it  [slavery]  against  tlie  tremendous  efforts  which  will  be  made 
for  its  subversion.  And  when  slavery  gives  wiiy  in  Texas,  the  ruin 
of  the  Southern  States  is  inevitable."  That  ruin,  he  predicted, 
might  come  within  half  a  century, 
through  the  moral  influence  of 
a  great  free  republic  on  the  south- 
west, combining  with  al!  the  rest 
of  the  world  "  in  a  sleepless  cru- 
sade," while  slaves,  for  whon) 
there  was  no  outlet,  would  so 
accumulate  that  they  would  ex- 
haust the  ^il  of  the  Southern 
States,  cease  to  I*  valuable  to 
their  owners,  and  become  a  bur- 
den. But  if  Texas  was  annexed 
to  tlie  Tnion,  how  brilliant  a 
future  was  presented  to  the  slave 
_  States !      In    that    immense    and 

fertile  region  was  an  almost  ex- 
si-"  Hijito-  haustless  field  of  wealth  in  rais- 

ing cotton  by  slave-labor,  an  al- 
most exhaustless  market  for  the  surjilus  crop  of  negroes  at  the  South. 
This,  in  brief,  was  the  ai^iment  of  this  i-emarkable  letter,  and  no 
Abolitionist  could  have  slated  the  case  with  more  frankness  or  with 
more  truth.      It  covered  the  whole  ground. 

When  Texas  asked  for  admission  during  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion, and  the  President  declined,  it  killed  him  poliiically.  Mr.  Web- 
stors  unwillingness  to  abet  it,  as  Tyler's  Secretary  of  State,  caused 
his  removal  from  the  Cidiinet.  ile  tried  to  persuade  hi* 
linn.-f.j-  old  friends  at  the  North  to  interest  themselves  in  united 
ojiposition  to  the  measure,  and  failed  ;  and  this  failure,  it 
was  siip{)Osed.  was  <nic  source  of  the  irritation  which  he  afterwards 
showed  when  the  anti-shivery  sentiment  of  the  country  sought  his 
help  in  vain.     liefure  long  the  country  knew  that  the  danger  was 
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real.     Mr.  Webster  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Upshur  of  Virginia  took 
his  place. 

Had  Mr.  Webster's  public  career  come  then  and  tliere  to  an  end, 
his  memoiy  would  have  been  revered  for  his  devotion  to  principle. 
As  a  statesman  he  had  already  signalized  his  administration  of  tl^ 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  for  moi'e  than  half 
a  century  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  two  nations.  Lord  burton 
Ashbnrton  was  sent  by  England  to  this  country  in  1842  "*^' 
on  a  special  mission,  and  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  Jigreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  Mr,  Webster.  The  most  difficult  question  in  the  set- 
tlement related  to  the  northeastern  boundary  defining  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  Between  the  line  claimed  by  England  and  that 
claimed  by  Maine,  —  for  which  her  people  were  at  one  time  anxious 
to  involve  the  country  in  war,  —  lay  a  territory  of  over  twelve  thou- 
sand Sfiuare  miles,  or  larger  than  the  whole  of  Vermont.  Much  of 
it  is  of  little  worth,  either  for  agriculture  or  for  any  possible  military 
operations.  The  worst  part  of  the  route  of  Arnold's  expedition 
against  Quebec  in  1775,  lay  through  this  tract,  and  that  operation 
was  never  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  line  was  agreed  upon  as  it 
now  stands  on  all  modern  maps  of  Maine,  giving  to  the  United  States 
seven  thousand  s(juare  miles  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to  Great 
Britain  five  thousand,  with  a  stipulation  for  fr(»e  navigation  of  St. 
John*s  River.  The  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  and  New  York 
was  supposed  to  be  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  But  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  line  surveyed  as  such  was  slightly  erroneous, 
and  a  correction  of  it  would  have  thrown  Rouse's  Point,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  held  in  good  faith  by  citizens  of  V^ermont,  on  the  Canada 
side.     It  was  agreed  not  to  make  the  correction. 

On  the  northwestern  boundary,  St.  George's  Island,  containing 
forty  square  miles,  in  the  passage  between  Lakes  Su{>erior  and  Huron, 
was  given  to  the  United  States ;  as  was  also  Isle  Royale,  near  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  The  line  was  thence  traced  from 
the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  up  through  the  chain  of  rivers  and  small 
lakes  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  thence  along  the  forty- ninth 
parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  Pacific  coast, — as  it  now 
stands  on  all  good  maps. 

The  Treaty  also  provided  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  charged  in 
either  country  with  "the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault  to  commit  mur- 
der, or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  lobbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  paj>er,"  on  the  production  of  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  person  so  accused  in  the  place  where  he 
should  be  found.     And  it  also  gave  pledges  of  renewed  efforts  to  sup- 
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press  the  African  slave-trade.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Lon- 
don in  October,  and  tin*  Treaty  was  prochiimed  by  tlie  President  on 
the  10th  of  November.  It  was  officially  designated  as  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  but  was  popularly  called  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The 
opposition  in  England  called  it  "'  the  Ashburton  capitulation  ; "  and 
fault  was  also  found  with  it  in  the  United  States,  as  conceding  too 
much  to  England,  though  it  was  probably  as  good  a  settlement  as 
could  then  have  been  made. 

By  a  subsequent  Treaty  ratified  in  July,  1846,  the  boundary-line 
was  continued  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  continent,  thence  southerly  through  that  channel  and 
Fuea  Straits  to  the  Pacific,  reserving  the  right  of  navigation  in  the 
channel  and  straits  to  both  parties.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Oregon  had  been,  by  agreement,  in  the  common  occupancy  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  subject  to  termination  by  either  jjarty 
at  twelve  months'  notice.  The  exjiediency  of  giving  the  notice  was 
the  subject  of  long  and  heated  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
during  the  winter  of  184r)-46.  There  was  much  talk  of  war  ;  patri- 
otic members  —  as  one  of  them  said  —  '*  had  rather  make  that  ter- 
ritory the  grave  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  color  its  soil  with  their 
blood,  than  to  surrender  one  inch  of  our  soil.''  It  was  for  the  bound- 
ary of  54"^  40' — "fifty-four  forty  or  fight/'  was  the  cant  phrase  of  the 
hour  —  that  these  belligerent  members  were  so  ready  to  lay  down  the 
lives  of  their  constituents  ;  but  the  final  settlement  of  this  long  vexed 
question  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  j>eople 
at  large  w^ith  entire  equanimity. 

The  vear  was  marked  bv  another  event,  which  wore,  at  one  time,  a 
The  Dorr  threatening  aspect.  Though  technically  it  was  a  rebellion, 
^^"'  and  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  object  aimed 

at  could  not  have  been  attained  in  a  less  turbulent  way,  the  reform 
at  last  secured  was  one  which  should  hav(»  been  granted  long  before. 
Rhode  Island  was  still  governed  by  her  old  colonial  charter,  by  which 
the  right  of  suffi-age  was  restricted  to  freeholders,  by  ownership  or 
lease,  and  to  their  eldest  sons,  and  the  popular  representation,  under 
the  old  apportionment,  ha<l  become  exceedingly  unequal.  Thus  Prov- 
idence was  given  four  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Newport  six;  but  in  1840  Providence  had  twenty-three 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Newport  but  eight  thousand.  Similar  dis- 
crepancies existed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  so  that  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  year  twenty-nine  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  rep- 
resented bv  seventv  members,  and  eijjhtv  thousand  by  thirty-four 
members.     Here  was  reason  enough  for  popular  discontent. 
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Repeated  and  vain  appeals  to  the  Legislature  to  take  measures  for 
a  reform  of  the  Constitution  failing,  the  people  at  length  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  A  new  C^oiistitution  was  formed  by  a 
popular  convention  in  October,  1841,  submitted  to  the  people  in  De- 
cember, and  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  male  adult 
population  of  the  State.  Under  it  an  election  was  held  the  following 
April,  and  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was  chosen  Governor.  The  crisis 
was  reached  on  the  3d  of  May,  when  Dorr,  and  the  other  State  oflieers 
elcHJted  with  him,  attempted  to  assume  the  government  and  were  re- 
sisted by  those  who  held  office  under  the  charter,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Governor  Samuel  W.  King.  Both  sides  took  up  arms,  and  an 
appeal  wjis  made  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Dorr  party  were 
twice  —  May  18th  and  June  2oth  —  dispersed  without  bloodshed. 
Dorr  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  but  after  three  years  was  released  under  a  general  amnesty, 
and  in  1851  was  restored  to  full  citizenship.  Meanwhile  the  legis- 
lature —  yielding  to  the  inevitable  —  had  called  a  convention  to  draw 
up  a  CTjnstitution ;  but  its  work,  submitted  to  the  people  in  March, 
•1842,  was  rejetited.  Another  convention  was  called,  and  another  con- 
stitution was  formed,  which,  being  satisfactory  to  the  |)eople,  was  rati- 
fied, and  went  into  effect  in  May,  1843. 

The  negotiations  with  Texas,  «t  once  opened  by  Secretary  Upshur, 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  his  death. ^  The  President  then  called 
to  his  Hssistance  the  master  to  fill  the  place  of  the  man.  Tn  the  last  of 
March,  1844,  he  made  Mr.  Calhoun  Secretary  of  State.  He 
believed  in  the  annexation  at  any  cost,  and  no  scruples  on  any  comen  secre- 
man's  part  now  retarded  the  negotiation.  Mr.  Tyler  justi- 
fied his  invitation  to  Texas  to  join  the  United  States  by  what  he 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  the  certiiinty  that  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  in  diplomatic  intrigue  to  abolish  slavery  there.  Four  p^tox,,  j^r 
times  —  in  verbal  assurances  to  the  American  Minister  at  "»«>«*»^«>«»- 
London,  Mr.  Everett,  and  in  written  assurances  to  the  English  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  Mr.  Pakenham  —  Ix)rd  Aberdeen  had  declared 
that  his  Government  had  not  interfered,  and  did  not  intend  to  in- 
terfere with  slaver v  in  Texas.  It  suited  Mr.  Calhoun  to  assume  the 
contrary,  and  to  take  measures  therefore  to  annex  that  State  to  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  slavery,  —  the  one  paramount 
function  of  the  Federal  Union.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Texas,  wliicli 
ivas  sent  to  the  American  Minister  at  Mexico  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Government.  He  represented  that  the  efforts  which  Great  HriUiin 
was  making  to  abolish  slaver}'  compelled  the  I  iiited  States  to  make 
the  treaty  without  the  assent  of  Mexico.     Hut  he  offei-ed  MexicMi  ten 

^  He  was  killed  by  the  cxplus>iuii  uf  u  cauuoii  ou  l>oiird  tliu  Prinrtton^  in  the  Potomac 
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million  doUarH  us  iiKlemtiity.  On  the  same  day  the  treaty  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
live  U>  sixteen.  It  had  not  tiveu  the  suppoit  of  the  Demoi-ratic  party. 
Mr.  Benton  opposed  it  hotly,  but  was  supposed  to  carry  an  old  ani- 
mosity to  Calhoun  into  his  objection.  Mr.  Van  Buren.  who  was  the 
prominent  candidate  of  the  Democrats,  in  the  pending  election,  pub- 
licly opposed  it  also.  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  the  Whig  candidate,  led  his 
party  with  this  qnestion  au  tlie  great  iisue  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
The  opposition  of  these  statesmen  sealed  their  political  fate.  The 
Ei-tiionoi  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee. 
^"'*'  who  was  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  public 

life  was  over.    Mr.  Benton  by  his  opposition  lost  the  favor  of  Missouri. 

The  Whigs  liati  nom- 
inated Mr.  Clay 
unanimously ;  but  the 
sincerity  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  annexation 
was  not  believed  in 
by  the  anti-slavery 
voters,  and  he  lost  the 
support  of  both  New 
York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, fn  New  York 
a  sufficient  number  of 
\  otei-s  gave  their  vote 
to  the  candidate  of 
the  new  Liberty  Par- 
ty, James  G,  Birney, 
to  give  Mr,  Polk  a 
plurality;  and  iu 
Pennsylvania  be 
avowed  moderate 
tariff  sentiments,  just 
in  time  to  secure  a  majority  there.  These  two  States,  which  together 
gave  sixty-two  electoral  votes,  decided  the  election.  Mr.  Polk's  plu- 
rality in  New  York  was  only  5,106  out  of  a  vote  of  485,000,  and 
his  plurality  in  Pennsylvania  was  only  6,3S2  out  of  850,000  votes. 
Though  be  had  not  a  majority  in  the  popular  vote,  his  electoral  vote 
Wiis  170,  agiunst  ll|5  for  Mr.  Clay. 

The  certainty  of  this  result  stimulated  the  action  of  the  dying 
Congress.  The  new  candidate  used  all  his  influence  to  obtain  an 
adjustment  of  the  matter  before  his  inaugui-ation.  As  a  treaty  with 
Te.xas  was  impossibk-,  a  voto  of  two  tliirds  of  the  Senate  being  nee- 
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!ssan\  a  joint  resolution  annexing  Texas  was  introduced.     It  passed 

he  House  aft^r  a  protracted  discussion,  which  rent  in  two 

he  Democratic  party,  to  which  a  section  of  the  Northern  by  joint 

.  •  -x     1  A  •  1      resolution. 

>art  was  never  again  united.  A  proviso  was  annexed, 
leeessary  to  meet  some  men's  constitutional  scruples,  which  pro- 
dded that  the  new  President  might  act,  if  he  preferred,  by  treaty. 
The  Senate,  which  in  April,  1844,  had  rejected  the  treaty,  by  the  vote 
>f  thirty-five  to  sixteen,  was  induced  to  accept  the  joint  resolution. 
This  was  the  Ist  of  March,  when  President  Tvler's  term  had  three 
Jays  to  run.  On  the  same  day  when  the  joint  resolution  passed,  Mr. 
Calhoun  sent  a  messenger  to  Texas  to  bring  her  in  under  the  joint 
resolution.  Mr.  Polk  had  promised  that  he  would  act  under  the  treaty 
proviso,  but  as  Mr.  Tyler  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  acting  under 
bhe  joint  resolution,  Mr.  Polk  considered  himself  discharged  from  his 
promise.  Thus  in  the  confusion  of  the  last  moments  of  a  Congress, 
md  of  an  administration,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  carried,  as 
tinder  precisely  similar  circumstances  the  acknowledgment  of  its  in- 
lependence  had  been  carried  eight  years  before.  So,  by  a  resort  to 
similar  tactics,  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  forced  through  the 
House  in  1820,  and  the  Nullification  Compromise  in  1833. 

Polk  came  into  power  with  the  certainty  of  a  war  with  Mexico  on 
his  hands.  Before  Secretary  Upshur  was  killed,  Mr.  Van  p^^,^^ 
Zandt,  one  of  the  Texan  ministers  at  Wasliington,  had  ad-  •^'"'"'•^ 
iressed  him  a  letter,  asking  whetlier,  in  case  of  annexation,  Texas 
3ould  rely  upon  the  United  States  for  aid  against  Mexico  ?  Mexico, 
it  was  assumed,  would  end  the  armistice  tlien  existing  between  her 
*nd  her  revolted  province,  and  the  negotiations  then  going  on  for 
peace,  and  renew,  or  threaten  to  renew  hostilities.  The  inquiry 
was  made  in  January,  1844,  but  was  not  replied  to  by  Mr.  Cal- 
boun,  Upshur's  successor,  till  the  following  April.  Tlie  reply  was 
for  some  time  withheld  from  the  papers  sent  to  the  Senate.  In 
bhe  mean  time  the  treaty  had  been  rejected,  and  it  seemed,  there- 
fore, of  comparatively  little  consequence  then  that  the  Secretary  had 
issured  the  Texan  ministers  that  in  expectation  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  a  strong  naval  force  had  been  sent  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  all  the  disposable  military  force  ordered  to  the  southwestern 
frontier.  The  significance  of  this  preparatory  movement  was  better 
mderstood  when,  in  the  following  Marcii,  annexation  was  acconi- 
alished  by  joint  resolution. 

The  United  States  army,  in  1845,  numbered  about  five  thousand 
nen,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  of  them  were  at  Cor-  warwitu 
JUS   Christi,    Texas,  under  General    Zachary  Taylor.      In   ^^^^'''' 
March,  1846,  Taylor  moved  southward  to  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande 
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opposite  Matamoras,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the  Governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  for  five  thousand  volunteers.  On  the  Ist  of 
May  he  moved  eastward  with  his  main  body,  to  open  communication 
with  Point  Isabel.  To  intercept  his  return,  the  Mexican  General 
Battle  of  Arista  moved  w  ith  about  six  thousand  men  to  Palo  Alto, 
Palo  Alto.  jjjj^^  miles  from  Matamoras,  and  planted  his  force  across 
the  road.  Taylor's  returning  column  struck  this  position  on  the  8th, 
and  gave  battle.  Two  eigh teen-pounders  and  two  light  batteries  made 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  Mexican  infantiy,  while  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  American  right  was  promptly  thwarted.  The 
prairit'-grass  between  the  contending  lines  took  fire,  and  beliind  the 
curtain  of  smoke  Arista  drew  back  his  left.  Taylor  made  a  corre- 
sponding dmnge,  advanced  his  artillery  again,  and  renewed  the  fight 
A  movement  to  turn  the  American  left  was  discovered  through  the 
smoke,  when  two  guns  were  wheeled  round  to  meet  it,  and  under 
their  steady  fire  the  attacking  column  was  finally  }>ut  to  flight. 

Karly  next  morning  the  Mexicans  fell  back  to  Kesaca  de  la  Pahiia, 
„    .    ,        and    took  i)osition  on   both    cdi^es    of    a    deep  ravine   that 

Kaittlo  of  ^  ^  ^^  *■  ^ 

R.wudeia  curved  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  oiyew  side 
toward  the  advancing  Americans.  The  point  where  the 
road  crossed  this  ravine  was  connnanded  bv  three  batteries,  and  the 
whole  position  was  obscured  by  thick  chaparral.  Taylor  deployed  a 
large  part  of  his  force  as  skirmishers,  and  Captain  ^Liy*s  dragoons 
overnm  the  most  ailvanced  Mexican  battery.  An  American  battery 
was  advanced  to  tlu»  crest,  while  a  regiment  from  the  reserves  charged 
down  the  road  in  column,  crossed  the  ravine,  and,  joined  by  a  portion 
of  the  skirmishers  who  had  clambered  through  at  other  points, 
seized  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  after  hard  fighting  in  the  chaparral, 
put  the  infantry  to  flight.  On  the  18th  of  May,  before  news  of 
these  events  could  have  reached  Washington,  Congress  declared  war 
and  authorized  the  i^esident  to  call  for  fiftv  thousiind  volunteers  for 
one  vear.* 

»  l*nsi«lt'nt  r»>lk.  in  liis  iin'ssaire  of  May  !(>,  184ti.  :ui»l  iu  several  later  one«,  labored  to 
show  that  tlio  UMiiiorv  of  iho  riiilol  Stales  had  boon  invadttl  hy  the  Mexicans,  and  the  blood 
of  h«r  litizvns  >hiMl  on  hor  own  M»il.  \\h»Mvu|><»n  Ahraliani  Lincoln,  then  a  nioinl>cr  of  the 
lli>nM'  of  KeprfM'ntaiivt's.  inirxMhuoii  in  that  lH>dy  what  l»ecanic  famous  as  "  the  Sjx>t  Kcfr 
oUuions.'*  whiTfin  the  l're>itUnt  wa<  called  niH»n  to  inform  the  Ihmseas  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion o(  the  S}>«»1  where  this  hiiKul  was  shed,  with  reference  to  the  lK>und«ried  of  the  5^paIli^h 
possessions,  and  also  "  w  hetlur  onr  ciii/en<  whosi'  hltMnl  w;u«  shed,  as  iu  his  niessa;::^  de- 
clareil.  wire  t»r  wfn'  not  at  that  lime  armed  otlicei>  and  s^ddiers.  sent  into  that  settlement 
h\  the  military  ordt  r  ol*  the  rresident  :  *  and  '•  whether  the  niiliiar>-  force  of  th«  United 
States  was  or  wa>  not  s.»  sent  in:o  that  st»ttlement  after  (.ieneral  Taylor  had  more  tlwn 
once  ituimatid  to  the  War  l>e|iartment  tiiat,  in  liis  opinion,  no  such  movement  was  nectt- 
sary  tv»  ilie  defence  or  pn'tecii.-n  i»f  Tt  xas."  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech,  supfiortin^  th€«  rrt- 
olntiv»ns.  and  makin^r  a  >harp  analysis  of  the  whole  t|uo>tion.  is  printed  iu  full  in  Lamoo's 
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General  Taylor  was  told  that  tlie  public  were  impatient,  ami  with- 
out waiting  for  reenforceiiif nts  he  must  "take  foot  in  hand,  and  off 
for  the  halls  of  Montezuma,"  he  being  distant  from  those  halls  nearly 
five  hundred  miles,  as  the  crow  flies.  Before  he  could  ojjen  his  cam- 
paign, he  was  embarrassed  by  conflicting  instructions,  but  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  operations  from  the  Rio  (Irande  should  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  northern  provinces.  His  movements 
were  also  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  sending  for  light-diauglit 
steaniei-s  to  iiscend  the  river.  These  and  the  volunteera  arrived  at 
length,  and  in  July  (ieneral  Woi-tli's  division  established  itself  at 
(.'aniatTio.  where  Taylor  organized  an  expedition  to  Montei-ey,  ninety 
miles  distiuit. 

While  this  movement  was  in  prio- 
ress, one  of  those  revolutions  without 
\vliii:h  Iier  people  never  seem  content, 
broke  ont  in  Mexico,  and  the  garri- 
sons of  Vera  Cruz  and  Han  Juan  do 
Ulioa  pronounced  for  the  return  of 
SSanta  Anna  to  power.  Commodoii' 
Connor,  nimmanding  a  s<]uadron  that 
had  bhickaded  Vei'a  Cru/,  was  m-- 
dei-ed  to  permit  Santji  Anna,  who  in 
1S4.5  had  been  banished  for  ti'U  yeai*s, 
t"  reenter  the  country  ;  ami  I'rosi- 
dent  Polk,  to  create  a  feeling  that  his 
war  was  just,  sent  a  piopositidn  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  knowing  that,  in 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Mexican 
affairs,  it  was  not  likely  to  he  entertained.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, Santa  Anna  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  and  assumed  military 
command  as  President. 

Monterey  is  in  a  valley  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on 
the  high  road  from  the  Rio  (iraiide  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  ,■„„„,,„, 
It  was  protected  by  a  strong  citadel  on  the  northern  out-  *'"!"•")'■ 
skirt  of  the  town,  by  sevend  lunettes  on  the  east,  and  by  two  forti- 
fied hills  that  rose  on  either  side  of  the  river  just  above  the  town. 
Taylor,  with  six  thousand  six  hundred  men,  sat  down  before  it  on  the 
19th  of  September.  On  the  ^Otli,  Worth's  ilivisioii  passed  above  the 
city  and  planted  itself  on  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  Garland's 
brigade  led  the  attack,  and  advancing  l>etween  the  citadel  and  the 
first  lunette,  and  enfiladed  by  both,  reached  the  streets  of  the  city,  hut 
with  heavy  loss.  Three  couipjtnies,  moving  to  his  sujiport,  attacked 
the  lunette  In  front,  but  at  the  lii'st  discharge  of  its  guas  one  third  of 
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their  numbers  fell,  and  the  remainder  retreated.  Two  other  compa- 
nies passed  to  its  rear,  and  from  the  roof  of  a  tannery  i>oured  into  its 
open  gorge  such  a  fire  of  musketry  that  the  crowded  Mexicans,  on 
w'liom  every  bullet  told,  made  all  haste  to  abandon  the  work,  which 
Quitman's  brigade  soon  occupied.  An  attempt  to  capture  the  second 
lunette  was  unsuccessful,  as  tiie  streets  through  which  the  troops  ad- 
vanced were  swept  by  an  artillery  fire,  and  the  loss  was  severe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Worth  sent  a  strong  force  to  capture 
the  fortified  eminence  south  of  the  river,  called  Loma  Federacion. 
The  enemy  not  only  directed  a  plunging  artillery  fire  upon  the  ad- 
vancing troops,  but  sent  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  half  way  down  the 
rocky  slopes  to  resist  the  ascent.  In  the  face  of  this  the  Americans 
advanced  steadily  by  companies,  with  sharpshooters  skirmishing  on 
the  flanks,  till  they  clambered  over  the  parapet  and  turned  the 
guns  upon  the  flying  Mexicans,  who  took  refuge  in  Fort  Soldiido, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  ridge.  Thence  they  were  quickly  driven 
by  two  supporting  regiments  moving  along  the  slope.  At  night 
Worth  sent  out  a  detachment  which  at  davbreak  carried  Loma  din- 
dependencia,  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  then  dis- 
lodged the  Mexicans  from  the  ruins  of  the  Obisjxido,  half  way  down 
the  hill.  These  two  positions  commanded  the  western  half  of  the 
city,  upon  which  fire  was  opened,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28d  the 
troops  east  of  the  city  fought  their  way  into  it  ;  but  the  streets  were 
barricaded  and  stoutly  defended,  and  the  attempt  on  that  side  was  at 
length  given  up.  On  the  west,  however.  Worth's  men  pushed  into 
the  town,  fully  pre|)ared  for  a  slow  fight.  When  they  reached  a 
point  where  the  streets  were  swept  by  Mexican  artillery,  the  troops 
of  the  line  broke  through  the  inner  walls  of  the  houses,  .and  thus 
worked  their  way  from  square  to  square,  while  the  sharpshooters 
nu>unted  to  the  roofs,  jind  by  a  continual  dropping  fire  did  effective 
work.  This  steady  advance  was  continued  through  the  night,  and 
in  the  nuu'uing  Amjnulia  capitulated,  and  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks 
was  agretnl  upon. 

In  May  a  movement  was  made  in  a  new  direction.  Colonel  Philip 
Kearny  was  ordered  to  orgjinize  an  expedition  for  the  occu- 
lt vnx  '  pation  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  and  by  the 
end  of  July  he  had  collected  eighteen  hundred  men,  at  Bent's 
Fort,  on  Arkansas  River,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  marched  into  New 
Mexico  unopposed,  and  arrived  at  Santa  F^  on  the  18th  of  August. 
IlertOie  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  inhabitants  absolved  from 
alleirianee  to  Mexicin  origan ized  the  State  as  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  ap|>ointed  a  civil  governor,  and  on  the  i)th  of  October,  with 
a  small  cavalrv  fone,  set  out  for  California. 
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An  exploring  expedition  under  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  wb» 
overtaken  in  May,  by  a  messenger  bearing  letters  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Buchanan  and  Senator  Benton,  where-  of  c»ufor- 
in  it  was  hinted  that  lie  should  remain  in  California,  to 
thwart  any  designs  that  foreigners  might  have  upon  the  territory. 
As  no  foreigners  but  Americans  were  at  all  likely  to  have  any  such 
designs,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Fremont  to  understand  what  the  Ad- 
ministration wanted,  though  war  had  not  then  been  declared.  He 
returned  to  Sacramento,  learned  that  De  Castro,  the  Mexican  com- 
mandant, was  about  to  expel  American  settlers,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  offensive.  On  the  15th  of  June  he  captured  Sonoma,  after  which 
he  marched  into  the  interior,  enlisted  men,  and  returned  in  time  to 
drive  away  De  Castro.  He  then  called  a  meeting  of  settlers  at  Sonoma, 
and  advised  them  to  declare  independence,  which  they  did.  Meanwhile 
Commodore  Sloat  was  taking  possession  of  the  towns  on  the  coast. 
Late  in  July  he  was  superseded  by  Commodore  Stockton,  who  organ- 
ized an  expedition,  drove  De  Castro  out  of  his  camp  at  Los  Angeles, 
joined  Fremont,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  took  possession  of  Monte- 
rey, then  the  capital  of  California.  Proclaiming  his  conquest  of  the 
ten-itory,  he  set  up  a  provisional  government,  with  himself  at  its  head. 
Before  the  news  of  this  reached  Washington,  the  Government  had 
sent  to  California  a  company  of  artillery,  in  the  storeship  iMwimjton^ 
which  was  two  hundred  days  making  the  passage  round  Caj^e  Horn. 
In  this  company  were  Lieutenants  William  T.  Sherman,  Henry  W. 
Halleck,  and  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  The  ship  was  commanded  by  Theodorus 
Bailey,  who,  sixteen  years  later,  led  the  first  division  of  Farragut's 
fleet  when  it  captured  New  Orleans. 

In  pui-suance  of  its  purpose  to  cut  off  the  northern  provinces,  the 
Administration  planned  an  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  under 
command  of  General  John  E.  Wool ;  but  it  went  no  farther  against chi. 
than  Parras,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Monterey.     Taylor's 
armistice  at  Ampudia  was  disapproved  by  the  Administration,  and  in 
November  he  advanced  to  Saltillo.    In  the  same  month,  General  Win- 
field  Scott  was  ordered  to  Mexico,  to  take  chief  command  and  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
conduct  the  war  according  to  his  own   plan.     This  was,  in   ^*''^*'^** 
brief,  to  carry  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  reduce  its  defences, 
and  then  march  on  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  shortest  route.     On 
his  arrival  at  Camargo  in  Januaiy,  1847,  he  made  a  requisition  for 
about  ten  thousand  of  Taylor's  troops,  which  left  Taylor  not  quite 
seven  thousand.     A  duplicate  of  the  despatch  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  Santa  Anna,  who  at  once  prepared  to  strike  while  his  enemy 
was  divided  and  weakened. 

Taylor  had  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  but  learning  of  the  approach 
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overwhelming  Mexicsiu  fi>ice,  and  knowing  that  his  rear  might 
Bitiirot  ^^  gained,  he  fell  back  to  a  strong  position  soutli  of  Saltillo. 
bu«»mjiii.  -pjig  jiQ^  fjimons  battle-ground,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  neighboring  estate  of  Buena  Vista,  is  a  section  of  a  rugged  val- 
ley from  two  and  a  lialf  to  four  miles  \vidi>,  between  mountain  wuIU 
a  thousand  feet  high.  The  slopes  on  either  side  are  cut  by  deep 
ravines,  and  in  the  midst  is  a  broad  plateau,  whose  borderri  are  in- 
dented by  the  blulTs  that  alternate  with  the  ravines.     The  fighting 

took  place  on  and 
around  titis  jilateau. 
Taylor  had  present 
five  thousand  two 
hundred  men ;  San- 
ta Anna's  force  was 
probably  twflve 
thoiisiiiid.i  The  iin- 
tnre  of  the  gi-ound 
preclnded  the  ein- 
])loyment  of  cavalry, 
:Lnd  iiMulereil  use- 
less lunch  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  attack- 
ing paity,  while  it 
gave  s{>ecial  adviin- 
tnges  to  that  of  the 
A  luerJcans.  Taylor 
placed  his  forces  — 
in  groups,  rather 
than  in  line — on 
the  crests  of  some  of 
the  bluffs,  at  the 
base  of  tlie  eiisteni 
mountain,  and  near 
the  iwnt  or  southern 
edge  of  the  plateau. 
The  battle  opened  in  the  aftpi-nooii  of  the  2iJd  of  February  on  the 
left,  where  tlie  liglit  Mexican  troops  attempted  to  Hank  the  position 
by  scaling  the  steep  mountain  wall,  but  were  checked  by  a  counter 
movement.  At  the  same  time  the  Mexican  cavalry,  under  General 
Milion,  gained  the  rear  by  a  diJtour.  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
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Americans  in  their  expected  retreat.  At  dawn  of  the  23d  the  action 
was  renewed  on  the  left,  wliere  the  Mexicans  had  taken  ix)SAes8ion  of 
the  crest  during  the  night.  Santa  Anna  prepared  to  attack  in  front 
with  his  main  force,  in  three  cohimns,  intending  that  the  light  troops 
should  at  the  same  time  descend  from  the  mountain  and  fall  upon  tlie 
flank.  Under  Taylor's  personal  direction,  the  Mexican  cavalry  in  the 
rear  was  driven  back  by  the  dragoons.  These  being  ordered  to  the 
plateau,  the  Mexican  horse  returned  and  attickod  two  unsupported 
companies  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  a  fierce  haiid-to-hand  fight  en- 
sued, friend  and  foe  being  mingled  in  confusion,  around  the  hamlet  of 
Buena  Vista  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  regular  dragoons,  the  Mex- 
ican cavalry  retreated.  The  Mexican  columns  attacking  in  front, 
came  on  steadily  in  spite  of  all  resistance.  Two  regiments  fled  before 
one  of  them,  which  then,  with  a  heavy  battery,  concentrated  its  fire 
upon  an  advanced  American  battery,  and  soon  compelled  its  with- 
drawal. The  column  next  made  a  junction  with  another,  which  had 
also  ascended  the  ])lateau,  and  with  the  light  troops  moving  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  the  combined  mjiss  turned  tlu*  American  left. 
The  third  column,  led  agjiinst  the  Am(»rican  right,  was  shattered  by 
the  artillery,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  To 
meet  the  flank  movement,  the  Americans  had  formed  a  new  front. 
The  Mexicans  found  it  impossibh*  to  cross  the  plateau  in  the  face  of 
this,  and  were  attempting  to  gain  the  rear  by  skirting  the  l)ase  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  when  Taylor  ])ut  in  motion  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try, supported  by  artill(»ry  and  dragoons,  who  advanced  down  the 
plateau  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  steadily  firing  into  the  heavy  mass 
as  they  approached  it.  The  coolness  and  intrepidity  with  which  this 
movement  was  executed,  saved  the  day.  The  Mexican  column  broke 
before  it,  and  Taylor,  making  a  combined  attack  upon  their  right, 
drove  it  up  the  sloj)es  of  the  eastern  mountain,  and  seemed  likely  to 
isolate  it.  But  at  this  moment  a  fljvg  of  truce  appeared,  and  the  fir- 
ing was  stop{>ed  in  expectation  of  a  surrender.  It  was  only  a  ruse, 
which  enabled  the  endangered  wing  to  escape.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  Santa  Anna  formed  his  whole  force  into  one  column, 
and  advanced  up  the  plateau.  Several  regiments  gave  way,  and  some 
guns  were  lost ;  but  most  of  the  artillery  was  placed  where  it  could 
plough  the  column  through  and  through,  and  was  served  with  great 
rapidity.  At  the  same  time  the  Americans  slowly  fell  back,  and  at 
nightfall  they  held  only  the  northwest  corner  of  the  plateau.  When 
morning  broke,  the  enemy  had  retreated.  The  Americans  had  lost, 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  men ;  the 
Mexicans,  about  two  thousand.^ 

1  Among  the  slain  were  Culonels  John  J.  Ilanlin,  William  IX.  McKot*.  and  ArchilmM 
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On  the  7tli  of  Miivch,  the  fleet  with  Scijifw  army  came  to  niiehuru 
few  miles  amith  of  Verii  Cm/.,  aiul  two  days  hiter  In*  lamW 
miiihm  lu  his  wliole  fiTL'i'  —  iieiu'ly  twelve  thousaml  men  —  by  means  tif 
sui'f-lx'uta.  Vera  Ciuz  was  ;i  city  of  seven  thousitiid  inliahi- 
turits,  stnuifjly  fortilieii.  About  a  thousand  Viiitls  off  shtjre,  on  a  n-ef. 
stcKid  the  Castle  of  San  Juaii  de  Ulloa,  commanding  the  chunnels  of 
the  harlwr.  'I'his  was  siipposed  to  be  very  strong,  and  the  Mexieaiii' 
hiul  assumed  that  any  appixiaeh  to  the  eity  would  necessarily  be  under 
ifM  guns.     Liiii'M  of  investment  were  drawn,  jiikI  sii-ge  batteries  erected. 


■»^^^«S^'; 


with  little  0[)[Mwition.     On  the  :2:id  the  investment  was  complete.     A 
summons  to  surrender  being  refused,  the  Itatterics  opened. 

■»i>t»f         and  (he  bombai'dment  was  kept  up  for  four  days,  the  small 
war-vessels  joiuiug  in  it.      The  Mexic;ui  batteries  and  the 

enstle  repli(!<{  witJi  spirit,  and  with  some  little  efTeet;  but  the  eity  iinil 

castle  were  sni-reiiderod  on  the  2Vth, 

The  want  of  drauglit  animals  and  wagons  delayed  till  the  middle 

Biiii.M.t       of  April  the  march  upon  the  capital  of  the  country,  two 

(Vm.(j..rdu.   iminlcjjd   iiiilcH  distant.       The   lirst  obstacle  was    found  at 

Cerro  Gordo,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  \'cr,i  ( "ruz,  where  the  Mexicans 
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had  taken  position  on  the  heights  around  a  rugged  mountain  pass, 
with  a  battery  commanding  every  turn  of  the  road.  A  way  was 
found  to  flank  the  position  on  the  extreme  left,  and  on  the  morning  of 
April  18th,  the  Americans  attacked  in  three  columns.  Pillow's  brigade 
advanced  against  the  Mexican  right,  where  three  hills,  in  the  angle 
between  the  road  and  the  Rio  del  Plan,  were  crowned  with  batteries. 
Shields's  brigade  made  the  ddtour  and,  climbing  up  by  a  path  that 
Santa  Anna  said  he  did  not  believe  a  goat  could  jiscend,  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  left  and  rear.  The  divisions  of  Twiggs  and  Worth  left  the 
road  at  a  point  within  the  pass,  and,  bearing  to  the  right,  attacked 
the  enemy  on  a  hill  called  El  Telegrafo,  carried  it,  and  then  attacked 
the  height  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  tlie  Mexicans  were  most  strongly 
intrenched,  and  where  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person.  This  being 
carried  by  storm,  its  guns  were  turned  first  upon  tlie  retreating  Mex- 
icans, and  then  upon  the  advanced  position  that  Pillow  was  assault- 
ing in  front.  The  Mexicans,  finding  tiieniselves  surrounded,  soon 
surrendered.  Santa  Anna,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  fled 
toward  Jalapa,  where  Scott  followed  him  and  took  the  place.  Here 
he  waited  for  reenforcements,  tlie  last  of  which  arrived  on  the  6th  of 
August  under  Brigadier-general  Franklin  Pierce. 

At  this  point,  Santa  Anna  opened  secret  negotiations  with  Scott, 
offering  to  bring  about  a  peace  without  any  more  fighting,  in  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
consideration  of  one  million  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him  person-  J'jJJS^peace 
ally:  ten  thousand  dollars  at  once,  and  the  remainder  after  ^o'^^p'^^e. 
the  establishment  of  peace.  The  communications  were  made  through 
the  British  consuls.  Scott  paid  the  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  but  Santa 
Anna  failed  to  convince  the  ^lexican  (k)ngress  that  the  situation  was 
desperate,  and  the  temper  of  the  conntry  seemed  to  warrant  the  de- 
termination to  hold  out  in  hope  of  a  victory. 

After  calling  in  all  the  garrisons  exi^ept  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  Scott  had 
about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  leaving  the  convalescents 
to  garrison  Puebla  and  to  care  for  the  sick,  he  resumed  his  on  the  c»pi- 
march  toward  the  capital.  On  the  10th  of  August  the  lead- 
ing division  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  Rio  Frio  mountains ;  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  basin  dotted  with  spark- 
ling lakes,  was  in  sight.  Northeast  and  southeast  of  Mexico,  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  are  three  lakes.  The  land  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  city  was  entirely  under  water  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  but  it  had  been  drained,  and  the  capital  was  now  approached 
by  causeways  crossing  low  and  marshy  ground.  Out  of  this  plain 
rose  numerous  rocky  hills ;  and  wherever  one  commanded  a  causeway, 
it  was  fortified.  Reaching  Lake  Chalco,  the  one  farthest  from  the 
city,  to  the  southeast,  the  American  forces  paused  for  a  choice  of 
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route.  It  was  found  that  the  city  was  strongest  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  weakest  on  the  south  and  west.  Accordingly,  Scott  passed  around 
Lake  Chalco,  and  thence  west,  skirting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Like 
that  was  nearer  the  city. 

Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  guarding  the  eastern  approaches,  moved 
southward  to  intercept  the  Americans,  taking  up  his  headquarters  at 
San  Antonio,  five  miles  from  the  city.  His  position  was  flanked  on 
the  west  by  a  rugged  fiejd  of  broken  lava,  called  the  Pedregal,  and 
on  the  east  by  marshy  ground.  West  of  the  Pedregjil  another  road 
led  to  the  city,  and  this  road  could  be  reached  by  a  mule-path  across 
the  southwest  corner.  Pillow's  division  was  converted  into  a  work- 
ing-party to  make  of  this  mule-path  a  road  for  the  passage  of  the 
trains.  But  the  Mexican  General  Valencia  had  taken  uj)  a  fortified 
Battle  of  position  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding  the  junction  of 
coutrenu*.  ^jj^  mulc-path  with  the  road,  and  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Contreras.  In  front  of  this  camp  was  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine. 
When  Pillow  had  c(>nij)loted  half  the  road,  the  ^lexican  artillery 
opened  npon  him.  Twiggs's  division  passed  to  the  front,  and  drove 
in  the  Mexican  skirmishers.  Twiggs  then  ordered  Riley's  V>rigade 
to  cross  the  Pedregal  by  an  oblique  movement  to  the  right,  to  secure 
a  position  on  the  road  at  the  village  of  San  (leronimo,  and  flank  the 
Mexican  left.  Cadvvallader's  brigade  was  sent  to  his  support,  while 
Pierce's  reenforced  Smith's  at  the  front.  The  ground  was  as  bad 
as  troops  were  ever  compelled  to  clamber  over.  General  Pierce  was 
severely  hurt  by  tlie  fall  of  his  horse,  which  had  stepped  into  a  cleft 
of  the  rocks  ;  and  latiM*  in  the  day  Twiggs,  though  on  foot,  received  a 
similar  fall  and  ininrv.  The  artillerv  horses  and  caissons  were  shel- 
tered  behind  luiixc  blocks  of  stone  ;  but  the  howitzers,  which  had  been 
advanced  with  immense  labor,  were  no  match  for  the  heavier  guns  of 
the  Mexicans. 

Valencia  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  rear  of 
liis  camp,  and  Riley  proposed  to  occupy  it  in  the  darkness  of  the 
ensuing  night,  and  swoo[)  down  upon  him  at  daybreak.  Meanwhile 
Santa  Anna  sent  orders  to  Valencia  to  spike  his  guns,  destroy  his 
stores,  and  retreat  l\v  the  mountain  ])aths  :  but  Valencia  refused  to 
stir,  and  Santa  Anna  left  him  to  his  fate.  Riley's  movement,  de- 
laye<l  till  daylight,  was  discovered,  but  the  men  pressed  on,  supported 
by  the  brigades  of  Cadwallader  and  Smith.  Taking  the  Mexican 
intn^nchments  in  reverse,  thev  rushed  into  them  in  a  body.  One 
regiment  cut  off  retreat  southward,  while  Smith  stopped  it  north- 
ward. The  Mexicans  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion  ;  many  were 
cut  down  on  the  sj)ot,  others  escaped  through  the  gaps  in  the  Amer- 
ican lines ;  more   were  made  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Smitli  and 
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Shields,  thrown  across  the  road  to  the  city.  The  loss  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  two  thousand,  while 
nearly  a  thousand,  including  four  generals,  were  captured.  Twenty- 
two  guns  and  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  who  had  lost  sixty,  killed  or  wounded.  The  Americans 
followed  the  flying  enemy  toward  Churubusco,  on  the  main  Battle  of 
road  to  the  capital,  where  Santa  Anna,  retiring  before  <'^"''"'^"«'o- 
Worth,  had  concentrated  his  whole  force.  The  river  here  runs  in  a 
straight,  artificial  channel,  protected  by  levees.  The  head  of  the 
bridge  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  convent,  a  large  stone  building, 
had  been  pierced  for  the  use  of  muskets,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
field-work.  Here  all  was  ready  for  action,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  force  was  in  much  confusion,  and  the  fortification  around 
the  bridge  was  blocked  up  by  the  ammunition  train  which  had  lu'oken 
down  at  this  point. 

The  battle  opened,  when  the  advance  of  Worth's  forces,  charging 
the  works  at  the  bridge,  was  stop])ed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  con- 
vent. At  the  same  time  Pillow  took  position  in  the  corn-fields  on 
the  right,  and  Twiggs  made  a  determined  but  useless  attack  on  the 
convent.  This  building,  says  an  eycswitness,  ''  was  one  sheet  of 
flame  juid  smoke,  and  wherever  the  assailants  were  exposed,  their 
loss  was  excessive.''  ^  The  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Shields  had  been 
ordered  to  make  a  d{?tour  and  come  upon  the  main  road  in  the  rear  of 
Churubusco.  As  thev  reached  it,  they  struck  the  Mexican  reserves, 
and  all  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  then  engaged.  The  fighting  was 
obstinate  and  bloody  throughout.  Pierce  and  Shields  were  largely 
outnumbered,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  defeated,  but  Worth  and 
Pillow  carried  the  head  of  the  bridge  in  time  to  save  them.  Their 
men,  creeping  closer  and  closer,  taking  advantage  of  every  ditch  and 
dike,  yet  with  sad  losses,  at  last  establislied  themselves  so  close  to  the 
Mexican  left  that  it  gave  way.  A  detachment  of  Americans  crossed 
the  river  and  threatened  the  bridge  from  the  rear,  and  immediately 
Worth  drew  his  whole  force  to  the  right,  across  the  road,  and  poured 
it  in  upon  the  broken  Mexican  line.  Through  the  ditches,  waist-deep 
in  water  and  over  the  parapets,  they  went  with  a  rush  and  a  shout,  and 
the  battle  of  Churubusco  was  won.  A  captured  gun,  being  brought 
to  bear  at  close  range  upon  the  flank  of  the  reserves,  broke  it,  and 
relieved  Shields  and  Pierce.  A  gun  at  the  bridge  was  then  served 
upon  the  convent,  and  a  position  was  discovered  where  a  battery 
could  command  the  surrounding  field-work,  but  as  tiiis  battery  was 
about  to  open  fire,  a  white  flag  rose  above  the  walls.  The  American 
loss  in  this  battle  was  one  thousand  killed  or  wounded,  among  them 
seventy-six  officers. 

^  Major  R.  S.  Ripley,  in  his  History  of  the  War  with  Meriro. 
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The  Americans  now  occupied  several  villages  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  capititl.     At  the  instance  of  the  English  Embassy,  who  came  out 
from  the  city,  an  annistiee  was  agreed  upon.     Negotiations  followed, 
lasting  for  a  fortnight,  till  Scott,  finding  that  Santa  Anna  only  aimed 
to  gain  time  and  Htrengthen  his  position,  put  an  end  to  the  armi!>- 
tice.     The    Amoriean   commander   now  had    about   eight  thousand 
five  hundred  effective  men,  and  sixty-eight  guns.     His  first 
uoiinodfi     movement,  September  7th,  was  upon   the  Molino  del  Rev 
(King's  Mill),  a  group  of  stone  buildings  where,  he  had  beeii 
informed,  the  church-bells  of  the  city  were  being  cast  into  cannitn. 
This  group  forms  the  western 
side  of  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing the  gardens,  rock,  and  castle 
of  Chapultepec.     It   is  eleven 
hundred  yards  from  the  castle, 
and  that  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
hiilf  from  the  city  wall.     The 
buildings,  five    hundred   yanls 
long,  bad  l>een  barricaded  and 
loopholed,   and   pi-ovided   with 
siind-bag  iwiraj>ets.     Five  hun- 
dred yaixis  west  of  the  northern 
corner  was  the  Casa   Mata,  a 
strong,  square,  stone  building, 
also  prepared  for  defence.     Be- 
tween these  positions  the  Mex- 
icans  had  planted  a   four-gim 
Imttery,  and   stretched   a   line 
wint.^id  Scot,  of   infantry.      When    he   sent 

Worth's  division,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7tb,  to  liestroy  the  supposed  foundry.  Scott  was  not  aware 
that  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  jwsition  in  f(uce.  When  Worth 
discovered  this  be  a.skcd  that  he  might  delay  the  atbick  till  sunrise  of 
the  8th,  and  extend  the  ojieration  so  as  to  include  the  capture  of 
Chapultepec.  To  the  )ii-st  request  Scott  assented  ;  the  other  he  de- 
clined. Mis  purpose  was  to  enter  tlie  city  by  the  south,  and  he 
therefore  consideivd  the  castle  of  no  importance,  as  it  only  com- 
manded the  western  approach. 

Scott  supposed  the  fight  for  the  Molino  would  be  but  a  skirmish  ; 
Worth  knew  it  would  be  a  dosperate  struggle.  His  plan  was,  to 
pierce  the  Mexii'an  centiv.  while  making  strong  movements  against 
the  Hauks.  (l:irhind's  brigade  and  two  field-pieces  were  to  advance 
and  cut   otT  support  from  Chapiilteix'c.     On  the  left  of  these,  two 
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twenty-four  pounders  were  to  be  supported  by  a  light  battalion. 
Five  hundred  picked  men,  under  Major  Wright,  were  to  storm  the 
battery  in  the  Mexican  centre.  A  brigade  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
M-Jntash,  with  a  battery,  was  to  attack  the  Casa  Mata.  And  the 
cavalry  were  to  form  on  the  extreme  left,  under  Major  Sumner.  Cad- 
wallader's  brigade  formed  the  reserve.  All  these  positions  were 
taken  while  it  was  yet  dark,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  A  little 
after  threo  o'cloi'k  the  twenty-four  pounders  sent  their  shot  crash- 
ing through  the  walls  of  the  Molino,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
storming-party  advanced  toward  the  point  where  the  battery  had 
l)een  observed  the  day  before.  But  its  phice  had  been  changed,  and 
the  first  appearance  of  life  in  the  enemy  was  when  it  suddenly  opened 
on  the  flank  of  the  five  humhed,  with  round  shot  and  grape.  A 
rush  was  made  for  it,  and  the  gunners  were  driven  back,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  infantry  fire  at  once  concentrated  on  the  captors,  it  could 
not  be  hehl.  Eleven  of  the  fourtecMi  officers  in  the  storming-party 
fell,  and  almost  a  like  proportion  of  tlie  rank  and  file.  The  re- 
mainder retreated,  while  the  Mexicans  came  forward  and  deliberately 
killed  every  wounded  man  on  the  ground,  savt»  two. 

The  light  battalion  advanced  through  the  shattered  ranks  of  the 
st^»rming-party  to  renew  the  assault:  and  as  the  Mexicans  were  at  the 
same  time  attacked  on  the  flank  bv  Garland's  bri<^ade,  thev  fell 
back.  (.)ne  company,  finding  shelter  under  the  edge  of  a  low  bank, 
acted  as  sharpshooters  to  clear  the  flat  roofs.  Drum's  battery  was 
run  forward  to  a  position  where  it  could  rake  the  Mexican  battery  at 
close  range,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  steady  infantry  fire,  soon  drove 
away  the  guimers  and  their  support,  and  the  guns  were  seized.  The 
fighting  on  this  part  of  the  field  then  b(»came  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Molino.  General  Leon  led  a  spirited  but  unsuccess- 
ful sortie,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  While  the  sharj)- 
shooters  were  picking  off  the  men  who  ventured  u|)on  the  roof,  and 
Drum's  batteiy  was  pounding  at  the  walls,  pjuties  of  infantry  sur- 
rounding the  building  were  firing  in  at  the  windows  and  trying  to 
pry  open  or  batter  down  the  gates.  At  last  the  southern  gate  gave 
way,  and  the  assailants  poured  in,  but  only  to  renew  the  fight  inside 
with  bayonet  and  sword.  In  this  desperate  conflict  Worth  lost  a 
large  number  of  the  very  flower  of  his  forces.  At  last  the  surviving 
Mexicans  retreated  to  Chapultepec,  —  all  but  seven  hundred,  who 
being  on  the  roof,  with  no  esca|K%  surrendered. 

On  the  left,  Duncan's  battery  and  M'Intosh's  brigade  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  but  were  received  with  a  murderous  fire  from  a 
low  embankment,  from  the  works,  and  from  the  Casa  Mata.  M'ln- 
tosh  fell  mortally  wounded  :  his  successor  in  command  was  shot  dead. 
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and  the  next  officer  \Vii»  soon  disubled.  I'he  men  liiul  ii]ipi'oacliM 
within  thirty  ysirils  of  the  t'lisii  Matii.  and  had  suffertd  accord  in  jjly. 
A  laiffc  portion  of  the  siirvivoi-!*  fell  back ;  a  ivnniauf  still  kept  up 
the  ntriiggle.  At  this  }K)int  in  the  action,  Santa  Anna  sent  cavalrj' 
and  infantry  u^uin^t  the  American  left ;  litit  they  were  driven  back. 
The  whole  artillery  wan  then  bronyht  to  hear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Casa  .Miita  and  tho  Kurrounding  works,  which  the  Mexicans  wei-e  soon 
compelled  to  abandon.  A  few  old  caunon-nionlds  were  found  inside 
the  Molino,  bnt  there  was  no  foundry.  Kxeept  us  an  outjKist  to  Cha- 
pultepec,  it  had  no  stifitegic  value,  and  Scott's  oitlers  positively  fiT- 
bade  Worth  to  take  Chapullepec.     In  fact,  after  the  prisom-rs  were 
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aeonred,  ami   tiie  Aiiieriian  dead  and    wounded    removed.  Worth,  by 

Scott's  order,  drew  baik  his  wholo  ciiuiumnd,  imd  left  to  the  enemy 
the  field  that  ha<l  been  won  at  so  dear  a  price,  Al)out  three  thousand 
live  Ininilrcd  AiiU'riraua  hiid  been  actnallyiu  Hie  fight,  and  seven  huii- 
dn-d  and  .-ighty-seven  had  fallen.  iruiudinK  fifty-nine  oflicers. 

Near  the  eastern  cud  of  an  enclosure  a  mile  long  and  one  thiixl  of 
a  uiile  wide,  rises  tlx-  rock  of  (ha  pultepec.  a  hundred  ami 
""''"'" '"'^  fitly  feet  hi^di.  b.-:irin^  the  i^rcat  castle,  once  the  palace  of  8 
Spanish  vieeroy.  now  ;i  iiiilitarv  school.  The  northeni  aide  was  aliso- 
Intelv  iiiiuccssiMc;  the  ciistcni  and  a  portion  of  the  southern,  nearly 
80  :  the  southwestern  and  western  couhl  he  scaled.  The  regular  ac- 
cess wa,s  by  a  huig  /ig/a^  mad  on  the  sonthern  side,  which  iva.s  swept 
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by  a  batteiy  planted  in  its  angle.  The  crest  of  the  rock  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  castle  had  been  provided  with  sand-bag  parapets. 
The  grounds  around  it  were  broken  by  walls,  aqueducts,  and  ditches. 
The  southern  line  of  the  enclosure  was  a  long,  heavy  stone  wall,  with 
a  redan  at  its  central  point.  The  northern  side  was  formed  by  an 
aqueduct  whose  arches  had  been  filled  up  with  masonry.  The  Mo- 
lino  del  Key  was  the  western  side.  From  the  great  gate  on  the  east 
two  divergent  causeways  led  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  place  was 
ji:arrisoned  by  two  thousand  men  ;  thirteen  heavy  guns  were  mounted 
to  be  used  in  its  defence,  two  to  sweej)  the  main  approach.  After 
nianv  reconnoissances  it  was  determined,  in  a  ct)uncil  of  war,  that  the 
castle  must  be  reduced  before  the  city  could  be  taken. 

Wh(^n  a  bombardment  from  three  heavy  batteries  had  proved  that 
tlie  place  could  not  be  reduced  by  artillery  fire  alone,  a  select  party 
advanced  at  a  run  and  seized  the;  Molino,  —  Captain  Joseph  Hooker 
liaving  first  approached  alone,  and  found  that  it  was  unoccu})ied,  — 
and  at  night  Pillow^  threw  his  wh(>le  force  into  it.  Then  at  dawn  of 
the  13th,  fire  was  reopened  upon  the  castK*,  antl  u[)on  the  stonninK  of 
Mexican  lines  south  of  the  citv.  At  ei«dit  o\doek  tin*  infan-  •'»"'!'" i*^p««- 
try  advanced.  A  fire  from  a  light  hattei'v  was  (lirecttnl  across  the  re- 
daii  that  covered  an  opening  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  enclosure ; 
and  when  the  defenders  had  sought  sli(»lter,  a  battalion  of  voltij^eurs  and 
a  storming-party  rushed  upon  the  redan,  went  ov(m-  the  works  in  the 
face  of  a  musketry  fire,  advanced  through  the  grounds  of  the  enclos- 
ure, and  took  in  reverse  th<i  intrenchments  that  crossed  it  facing  the 
Molino.  At  the  same  time  a  simihir  fore(»,  rushing  from  the  Molino, 
bad  assaulted  these  intrenchments  in  front.  The  two  forces  united, 
and,  using  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  whic^h  here  formetl  a  large  grove, 
gradually  pressed  back  the  Mexicans. 

Reiinforced  by  a  storming-party,  th(»  combined  forces  pushed  up  the 
hill.  Its  western  slope  was  filled  with  mines,  but  the  Mexican  offi- 
cer, as  he  was  about  to  explode  thtMU,  was  shot  down.  The  as- 
8<iilants  gained  the  crest  in  spite  of  the  plunging  fire  from  a  work 
at  tliat  point  and  from  the  castle.  The  scaling-ladders  not  being 
at  hand,  they  took  shelter  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  employed 
the  interval  in  picking  off  the  Mexican  artillerymen.  At  the  same 
time  a  regiment  passed  around  the  northern  front  of  the  rock  to 
cut  off  the  Mexicans  who  wen*  letting  themselves  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  eastern  fact*.  When  at  length  the  ladders  arrived  tln» 
walls  were  rapidly  scaled,  in  face  of  a  destructive  fire:  and  (/ap- 
tJiin  How^ard,  with  a  considerable  fonre,  safely  gained  the  parapet. 
Ladders  weni  thrown  across  the  ditch,  and  the  whole  force  on  the 
western   side  joined  their  comrades.     Meanwhile  another  storming- 
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party  had  climbed  up  the  southern  slope,  pushed  up  the  main  road, 
running  over  the  small  work  at  the  angle  with  two  guns,  entered  at 
the  great  gate,  and  joined  the  other  party.  The  whole  castle  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  their  fire  was  directed  upon  the 
lower  batteries.  The  enemy  was  dislodged,  and  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  advance  of  Quitman's  troops  through  the  grounds,  who  took 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  as  they  fled  from  the  ca.stle. 

It  only  remained  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy  into  the  city,  and 
Capture  of  ^^^^  posscssiou  of  tlic  Capital.  Hut  this  was  still  a  difficult 
the  city.  task.  The  approach  was  by  two  roads ;  one  to  the  HeVn 
gate,  the  other  to  the  San  Cosme,  each  along  an  aqueduct  supported 
on  stone  arches.  Quitman's  infantry  fought  their  way  slowly  from 
arch  to  arch,  toward  the  Helen,  sludtered  by  the  piers;  but  the  artil- 
lery, advancing  by  the  open  road,  was  more  exposed  and  suffertnl 
heavy  loss.  At  last  the  Mexicans  were  pressed  back  into  the  city, 
and  Quitman's  whole  command  entered  the  first  work.  Here  he 
confronted  the  citadel,  wlnM-e  Santa  Aima  commanded,  and  a  fire  so 
terrible  swept  all  approaches,  that  further  advance  was  impossible. 

On  the  San  Cosme  road  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Trousdale, 
fighting  the  Mexicans  while  the  storming  of  the  castle  was  going  OD, 
had  cleared  the  first  barricade.  AVorth's  column  now  followed  up 
this  advantage,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  a  second  barricade,  at  an 
angle  in  the  acjueduct.  This  was  assaulted  l>y  two  advanced  parties, 
—  one  operating  directly  in  front,  under  Lieutenant  Gore,  the  other 
to  the  left,  undcn-  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant.  It  was  soon  carried,  and 
the  Mexicans  retired  into  the  suburb.  As  soon  as  Worth's  colamn 
could  be  concentrated,  the  advance  was  continued.  But  it  was  hard 
fighting  and  slow  work.  When  they  arrived  at  the  suburb,  one  bri- 
gade passed  through  the  arches,  to  the  right  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
then  all  beixan  breakin<^  their  wav  throuji^h  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  fortunate  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  engineering  tools  greatly 
facilitated  this  work.  As  the  Americans  gained  possession  of  one 
building  after  another,  howitzers  were  hauled  to  the  roofs,  and  servetl 
upon  the  main  gate,  which  at  last  was  carried  with  a  charge,  by  a 
storm ing-party  under  Captain  McKenzie. 

It  was  now  nightfall.  The  Mexicans  held  a  council  of  war  in  the 
citadel  and  determined  to  withdraw  their  army  from  the  city,  liber- 
ate  the  convicts  in  the  })risons,  arm  them,  and  instigjite  these  and  the 
inhabitants  to  a  war  from  the  house-tops,  as  a  last  desperate  measure. 
Hut  before  morning  a  deputation  from  the  civil  authorities  appeared 
at  Worth's  he»adquarters  and  })ro|)osed  a  capitulation.  Scott,  consid- 
ering that  the  city  was  aln^uly  his,  refused  to  grant  an\«  terms.  At 
dawn,  Quitman  found  the  citadel  abandoned,  marched  to  the  grand 
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plaza,  and  occupied  the  palace.  An  hour  or  two  later.  General  Scott 
took  up  his  headquarters  there.  Presently  gangs  made  up  of  the  lib- 
erated convicts,  deserters,  leperos,  and  thieves  began  firing  upon  the 
soldiers  from  the  houses,  and  casting  down  the  pavrng-stoiies  which 
bad  been  carried  up  in  immense  numberH  and  stacked  in  convenient 
piles  upon  the  flat  roofs.  It  became  necessary  to  sweep  the  streets 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  to  turn  the  artillery  upon  some  of  the 
bouses,  after  which  they  were  given  up  to  plunder.  By  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  order  was  restored,  hospitals  were  established,  and  the 


American  commander  was  in  quiet  posseasion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

The  treaties  which  ended  the  war  gave  to  the  United  States,  not 
only  Texas,  the  apple  of  discoi-d.  but  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Arizona.  The  old  question  instantly  arose,  Sliould  these  be  slave  ter- 
ritories or  free  ?  David  Wilmot,  a  Democratic  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  moved,  as  early  as  184tt,  that,  in  all  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  slavery  should  be  pi-ohibited.  So  hot  was  the  pres- 
sure behind  Democratic  membem  of  Congivss  at  their  homes,  that, 
when  Mr,  Wilmot  intro<l  need  this  "Proviso"  it  oommanded  almost 
every  Northsrn  Democratic  vote.  As  the  war  went  on.  the  ^hi-  niimm 
division  of  the  Democratic  party  became  evidently  incura-  ■^"'' 
ble.  At  the  Democratic  Convention  to  name  a  President  in  May, 
1848.  one   branch  of  the  double   Democratic  delegation   from  New 
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York  insisted  on  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  The  Convention  proposetl 
to  them  that  they  should  divide  the  vote  of  New  York  with  the  rival 
delegation.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  retired.  The  field  was  left 
to  Democrats  who  opposed  the  Proviso,  and  Geneml  Cass  was  nomi- 
nated. 

The  Whigs,  at  their  convention,  passed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Web- 
The  eicctton  ^^^^  ^  '^"g  ^^^^  leadei*8  of  their  paity,  and  nominated  Gen- 
oii»48.  jjj^j  Taylor  of  Louisiana,  the  hero  of  the  war  just  ended. 
Mr.  Van  Huren,  who  had  yieldeil  to  the  decision  of  his  party  four 
yeai*s  before,  and  had  canvassed  New  York  for  his  successful  rivaL 
was  now  named  —  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  candidate  for  the 
second  office  —  as  the  candidate  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  '*  men,  who 
took  th(»  name  of  the  '•  Free-Soil  Party."  Van  Buren  received  more 
than  half  of  the  Democratic  votes  of  New  York  ;  Cass  came  third ; 
General  Taylor  receivini  the  plurality  vote  of  the  State,  and  was 
electeil  by  the  country.  New  York  again  justified  her  name  as  the 
*'  Empire  State.''  The  elcctorjil  votes  were  163  for  General  Taylor, 
127  for  General  Cass.  Of  the  popular  vote  (ienei-al  Taylor  had 
1,360,101 ;  General  Cass  l/2-20,ft44 ;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  291,26.3. 
So  important  a  factor  had  the  '*  Free  Democracy  "  already  become. 

In  the  short  session  which  followed  General  Tavlor's  election,  be- 
fore  he  assumed  otfioe,  Calhoun  organized  a  series  of  meetings  of 
Calhoun's  slavcholdiug  members  of  Congress,  which  were  attended  bv 
manifeito.  gevcuty  or  eighty  members.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  of  a  suU 
committee,  reported  an  address,  which  was  signed  by  forty-eiglit  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  It  denied  tlit*  power  of  Congress  to  ex- 
clude slaveiy  from  California  and  the  other  new  Territories.  Nor  did 
it  stop  here,  for  it  denied  tln^  power  of  the  legislatures  or  inhabitants 
of  the  TiMritories  to  exclude  it.  The  South  was  to  hold  no  connection 
with  any  party  at  the  North  not  ])repared  to  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  favor  of  the  South.  Among  the  failures  of  the 
North  to  do  this,  was  named  the  neglect  to  enforce  the  old  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law. 
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In  February,  1848,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico — tlm  Treaty 
t  Guadalupe  Hidulgo  —  was  conchnled.  Almost  at  the 
Line  hour  the  discovery  of  gold  wsis  niatit;  in  California.  On  i.ii.i  i"'^.ii- 
le  raiR'h  of  Colonel  Sutter,  a  Swiss  emigrant,  who  had  """'' 
ve<l  for  many  years  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  some  laborers 
ere  oiwning  a  trtmch,  tor  conducting  water  to  a  mill.  They  turned 
p  earth,  which  may  lie  prueisely  described  in  tlie  words  of  Sliel- 
ocke,  used  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before,  "black  eartli 
jangled  with  gold,"  If  any  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  discovery 
wret,  that  effort  was  fuliU-.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  alluvial 
Bposits  of  that  great  river  —  and  as  it  afterwards  pmvcd,  of  other 
«ters  flowing  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  —  were  largely  charged  with 
3ld.  The  only  wonder  was,  thitt  it  had  not  been  discovered  before. 
3  1844,  the  crew  of  the  United  States  ship  Peacock,  with  the  geol- 
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<^t  o(  the  pxploring  expedition  to  which  she  bad  belongeJ,  passej 
down  this  v«ry  valley  to  San  Francisco,  encamping  every  night  ujwn 
the  placers,  or  gold-dust  beds,  now  known  to  be  invaluable.  Similfu 
experiences  are  related  by  officers  and  soldiere  ivho  served  in  the 
war.  But  none  of  these  pioneers  had  discovered  gold.  The  sugges- 
tion lia«  been  made  that  Jesuits  and  F'ranciscans  both  had  made  the 
great  discovery,  but  had 
withheltl  it  flora  civiliza- 
tion, in  dread  of  the  mis- 
eries it  would  inflict  upon 
the  province  and  upon  man- 
kinil.      Hut  thoNP   fi-atfini. 


ties  have  hIiowii  no  other  inHtanceu  of  such  timidity.     The  truth  is, 

that  the  discovery  by  Sutter's  workmen  was  a  surprise  to  all  mankind. 

A   tide  of  emigration   imniediatoiy  set  in   upon  California,  from 

all  parts  of  the  world.  It.s  population,  inclnding  the  In- 
tuc«iirnr-     dians  who  had  taken  up  fields,  was  estimated  at  15,000  when 

the  century  began.  It  was  not  much  lai^er  in  1846,  lit  the 
beginning  of  the  Jlexican  war.  But  before  the  census  of  Septem- 
ber, t8-')0,  it  numbered  '.t2,i)97.  By  far  the  lai^r  part  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  emigration  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  it  Clime  chiefly  from  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  States. 
From  the  West,  adventurers  in  great  numbers  went  with  their 
cattle  and  horses,  by  routes  till  then  .scarcely  known,  through  the 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras.  From  the  East,  meu 
went  round  Cape  Horn,  or  by  the  route  till  then  little  used  for  two 
centuries,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

So  large  a  population  as  this,  of  people  mostly  bred  in  the  United 
States,  was  naturally  not  satisfied  without  a  government  of  its  owd. 
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The  new  administration  of  President  Taylor  eagerly  seconded  its 
wishes.  The  President  despatched  an  agent  to  Calif oinia,  imme- 
diately after  his  inanguration,  urging  the  people  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion SIS  a  State.  He  felt  that  such  an  application  would  so  far  relieve 
Congress  from  the  exciting  slave  question  as  to  its  position  while 
a  Territory.  General  Riley,  the  milihiry  commander,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation on  the  3d  of  June,  1849,  calling  a  convention  to  make  a 
State  constitution.  This  Convention  met,  prepared  a  constitution 
for  the  new  State,  and  sent  it  to  Washingtcm  for  approval.  All 
this  was  done  without  an  '•  Enabling  Act,''  or  provision  by  Admiwion 
Coogress   for   such    a   convention.      The   a)nstitution    was  »**8t»te. 

far  made  under  the  influence  of  the  Northern  settlers  that  slavery 

the  new  State  was  forever  prohibited. 

By  this  overture  to  California  the  policy  of  General  Taylor  may 
be  well  enough  discerned.  He,  and  a  group  of  men  around 
Um,  were  hoping  figainst  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  slavery  Tayiora 
qpnestions  might  be  "tided  over,"  that  they  might  adjust  ****^" 
themselves  one  by  one,  without  Congressional  action.  If  California 
could  arrange  her  own  matters,  if  New  Mexico  could  be  K^ft  to  the 
old  Mexican  la\v,  and  all  territory  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  left  to 
the  Alissouri  Compromise  of  1820,  there  would  be  no  vacant  terri- 
tory open  for  the  application  of  the  **  Wilmot  Proviso,"  which  at  this 
time  was  the  embarrassing  question  to  both  ])arties  in  Congress.  For 
the  other  territories,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  acquired  from  Mexico, 
the  President  recommended  that  they  shoultl  be  left  under  Mexican 
law\  This  disposition  of  the  question  irritated  the  Southern  members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties.  But  it  was  readily  accepted  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Seward,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  by  the  other 
Northern  statesmen  who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery. 

When  the  new  Congress  met  in  December,  1849,  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  showed  at  once  that  the  p^^ies  in 
sway  of  the  old  parties  must  be  modifit^d.  Although  Gen-  ^'^^s^®"- 
eral  Taylor  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,^  he  was 
in  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote,  having  received  but  1,360,101 
votes  out  of  ^  total  of  2,871,908.  The  Free-Soil  party  had  given 
291,263  votes  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  strength  of  this  third  party 
showed  itself  in  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  there  appeared  an 
an^villingness  in  Southern  members  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Whig 
party  in  any  measures  which  seemed  to  run  counter  to  the  interest 
of  slavery.  All  the  elements  of  discord  showed  themselves  in  the 
election  of  Speaker.  Robert  C.  Wiiithrop,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Whig 
Speaker  in  the  last  Congress,  was  again  the  candidate  of  his  party. 

*  163  Electoral  votes,  to  127  giveu  for  General  Cass. 
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But  the  Free-Soil  menibern  wt-m  not  satisfied  with  his  record,  while 
at  the  same  time  five  Sowtliem  Whigs  refused  to  vote  for  him.  In 
thirtj-eigbt  ballots,  therefon',  he  failed  to  receive  tlio  support  of 
either  of  the  extremes  of  tiiose  nominally  connected  with  the  Whig 
party,  and  he  witiidreiv  his  name  after  the  thirty-ninth  luillot.  Mr. 
Brown,  a  Democratic  member  from  Indiana,  liad  received  in  that 
l>allot  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other  candidate.  Some  of 
the  Free-Soil  members,  having  received  from  him  an  assurance  tliat 

he  would  constitute 
the  committees  on 
the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Judiii- 
ary,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories so  as  to  be 
satisfactory-  to  tliem, 
voted  for  him  on  the 
fortieth  ballot.  He 
failed  of  an  election 
by  two  votes  only. 
So  close  an  ap])n>iich 
to  iin  alliance  l>e- 
twceii  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Free- 
Soil  members 
alarmed  the  South- 
ern portion  of  both 
parties.  They  unit- 
ed so  far  as  to  earr)- 
a  vote  that  a  plural- 
z«h.r,  T.^t,.  ity  should  elect.    On 

the  next  trial,  How- 
ell Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  one  bnmlred  and  two  votes.  Mr.  Win- 
thi'op  received  one  liuiidrod  only. 

Standing  committees  which  would  protect  to  the  utmost  the  extreme 
Southern  interest  were  thus  secured.  This  issue  of  a  lopg  and  heated 
controveray  was  I'ven  less  imiwrtatit  than  the  discussion  which  accom- 
^  ^  ^ ,  panied  it.  Southern  members  of  both  iKirties  not  mei-ely 
ihrTmito-  niailc  threats  of  dis.soluCiou,  but  declared  that  the  I'nion 
would  virtually  be  di.-i-solved  if  slavery  were  suppressed  in 
the  Territories.  'Die  steadiiu'ss  with  whidi  this  threat  was  uttered, 
and  the  dcsiiv  of  tlie  friends  of  the  Union,  as  men  between  the  ex- 
tremes bcfpin  to  call  tliemsclves,  to  avert  sncli  an  issue,  can  alone 
account  for  tlic  abatciuciit  of  (he  zeal  of  a  lai^  number  of  North- 
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JTO  members.  On  the  fourth  of  Febraary,  1850,  Mr.  Root's  resoUi- 
ion,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  Territories,  was  laid  on  the  table 
)y  a  majority  of  twenty-six.  Only  five  weeks  before,  a  motion  to  tlie 
tame  effect  had  been  rejected.  Forty  votes  had  been  changed  in  the 
nean  while.  So  far  as  men  justified  this  change,  it  was  on  the  ground 
hat  the  question  was  really  settled  without  the  prohibitory  proviso, 
md  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the  overmling  neces- 
dty.  But,  whatever  the  form  of  the  justification,  the  truth  was  that 
;he  solid  front  offered  by  Southern  statesmen  of  all  parties  alarmed 
:he  more  timid  of  the  Northern  Representatives. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  showed  itself  every  day,  Mr. 
31ay>  who  had  retumed  to  the  Senate,  offered  himself  once  more  as 
the  conciliator  of  extreme  views,  as  he  had  done  in  1820  and  in  1833. 
He  was  now  to  make  his  last  appearance  in  public  life  in  an  attempt 
x>  assuage  a  greater  storm  than  he  had  dealt  with  on  those  two  pre- 
rious  occasions.     As  if  by  wny  of  preparation   for  this  new  effort, 
iie  had,  in  his  own  State,  recently  offeretl  a  proposal  for  the  extinction 
>f  slavery.     Kentucky  was  making  a  new  (Constitution,  and  Mr.  Clay 
nested  his  own  power  ^vith  the  community  which  was  so  proud  of 
lira,  by  public  expressions  that  condemned,  in  principle,  the  system 
)f  slavery.     In   a  letter  written  in  Februarv,  1840,  he  de- 
lounced  the  doctrine  that  "  slavery  was   a   blessing,"  and  *>"«  p"^ 
16  proposed  a  gradual  emancipation,  with  the  condition  that  ^r"*}!'^*'*' 
ill  slaves   born  after   1855  or  1860  should   be  made   free 
^hen  they  were  twenty-five  years  old,  and  be  colonized  in  Africa. 
The  scheme  was  absurdly  impossible.     The  only  result  of  it  was  a 
nore  decisive  victory  of  the  friends  of  slavery  in  the  Kentucky  con- 
tention than  they  dared  expect.     Hut  the  ocofision  had  shown  that 
Mr,  Clay  did  not  choose  to  be  counted  among  those  extreme  adher- 
mts  of  the  system  of  slavery,  who,  by  a  certain  felicity  of  colloquial 
expression,  now   began   to    be    called    '•  Fire-eaters."      He 
ivailed  himself  of  his  position  on  the  29th  of  Januarj%  1850,  mi^e«of 
[>y  introducing  eight  resolutions  which  he  offered  as  a  com- 
promise on  all  pending  issues.    These  resolutions  were  meant  to  cover 
ill  the  open  questions.      They  admitted  California  without  restric- 
tion.     They  established  territorial  governments  without  conditions 
regarding  slaverj'.     They  curried  the  boundary  of  Texjis  to  the  Rio 
Grrande,  providing  for  her  debt  ^^  to  a  limited  extent,''  on  condition 
:hat  she  relinquished  her  claim  to  New  Mexico.     They  declared  it 
inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  ('olumbia,  but  they 
3rohibited  the  introduction  of  slav(»s  into  the  District  for  merchan- 
lise  or  transportation.     They  made  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
•ecovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  they  declared  that  Congress  had  no 
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power  to  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  States.  On  these 
resolutions,  and  on  other  measures  already  before  the  Senate,  a  de- 
bate sprang  up,  which  really  lasted,  with  little  break,  until  Con- 
gi'ess  adjourned  in  September. 

General  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet  were  hoping,  from  the  beginning, 
to  hold  to  a  course  between  extremes,  and  the  President  did  not  look 
with  particular  favor  on  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  at  conciliation.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  would,  have  been  better  for  the  country  had  they  not  been 
made.  The  majority  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  free  States  in  the 
weiMier*  Senate  and  the  House,  were  willing  to  go  with  the  Presi- 
poHition.       j^,j^j.  ^  £^^.  j^  |j^  went,  but  no  farther.    When,  therefore, 

Mr.  Clay  went  beyond  liim  in  the  compromise  plan,  and  when  Mr. 
Webster  joined  him,  as  he  did  in  a  speech  which  became  celebrated 
on  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward  of  New  York,  who  had  steadily 
represented  the  Northern  sentiment,  became  really  the  leader  of  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  in  the  Senate.  General  Taylor  did  not 
take  kindly  the  unwillingness  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  partj"-  in  the 
Senate  to  suppoH  his  plan  ;  but  it  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  last, 
when  a  President  has  found  that  the  leadei-s  of  his  party,  in  Senate  or 
in  House,  cared  little  for  his  policy  or  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Webster's  course,  in  supporting  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  ex- 
citeil  great  indignation  among  his  constituents,  great  surprise  among 
many  of  his  friends,  and  wjis,  indeed,  a  crisis  in  his  life.^  When,  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  plan 
for  annexing  Texas,  he  tried,  in  private,  to  arouse  his  friends  in  the 
Whig  party  to  the  danger  which  the  North  would  incur  in  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  he  was  disappointed,  not 
to  say  angered,  by  the  reception  which  was  then  given  to  his  efforts 
by  men  of  character  and  influence  at  the  North.  It  would  seem  as  if 
ho  persuaded  himself  that  the  favorable  opportunity  had  then  been 
lost;  and  lie  determined  that  he  would  not  attempt  again  to  sac-^ 
rifice  himself  to  create  a  national  feeling  in  communities  which  had 
once  failed  to  respond  to  his  wish.  H  they  would  not  follow  when  he 
led,  he  would  not  lead  at  all.  When  in  the  spring  of  1850  he  had 
to  determine  whether  he  would  sustain  Mr.  Clay's  system  of  com- 
promise, or  take  the  side  which  Mr.  Seward  took,  in  resolute  sup- 
port of  all  mejusures  which  would  arrest  the  extension  of  slavery,  this 
old  dissatisfaction  probably  acted  on  his  mind.^  From  the  memoirs  of 
gentlemen  prominent  in  maintaining  the  Northern  policy,  it  appears 
that  they  were  confident  of  Mr.  Webster's  support.     And  when  in 

1  Mr.  Adams,  however,  wrote  iu  his  Diary  iitf  early  au  1843:  "Daniel  Webster  is  A 
heartless  traitor  to  the  eaus<>  of  liuiiiau  freedom." 

-  St;e,  for  details,  Wilson's  .SAuv  Potcer  in  Atufnca,  vol.  ii.,  241. 
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ill  carefully  considered,  and  pronounced  with  all  the  dignity 
3elonged  to  a  great  crisis,  he  abandoned  them  and  tlieins,  when 
trd  he  told  Massac husettti  even  that  ulie  mnut  ''  conquer  her 
cea,"  they  were  personally  indignant,  —  as  if  a  tried  compan- 
d  deserted  them,  —  while  they  lamented  the  loss  i„dfp„,io„ 
the  true  policy  of  the  country  had  sustained.  They  »«""'"''''■ 
t,  and  the  country  thought,  that  Mr,  Webster  was  consumed 

ambitious  hope  of 
ng  I'l-esident.  If  the 
1  of  public  men  mnv 

judged  of,  this  be- 
regard  to  Mr.  Web- 
ta  true.  It  did  not 
fen  his  great  sagac- 
lee  tliat  tlius  far  in 
X>ry  of  the  wtuntry, 
itherii  load  was  tlui 
power.  His  greeii- 
ela  had  been  won  iis 
tnder  of  the  Consti- 

Ewry  reprt'seiita- 

Southern  opinion, 
Uhoun  down  to  the 
:  of  tlie  discipleH  at 
;,  was  proclaiming  i 
1,  and  if  the  Union 
le  preserved,  it  must 

Welwter  thought,  on  their  own  terms.  Perhaps  he  would 
ifciTed  that  it  should  be  saved  for  the  sitke  of  freedom ;  but  he 
convictiouH  iijxjii  the  queHtion  of  slavery  that  conid  prnvent  his 
ig  the  other  alternative,  especially  if  it  might  give  him  the 
Qcy,  as  well -as  save  tlie  Union.  Anti-slavery  principles  now 
to  him  only  sentimental  and  morbid  prejudices.  He  would 
ould  not  see  that  the  question  Wiis  not  simply  one  of  theown- 
f  black  men,  but  of  the  supremacy  of  an  ill-born,  ill-bred,  un- 
j,  and  brutal  handful  of  slavi-holdei-s  over  a  people  of  a  higher 
f  blood,  with  centuries  of  gentle  breeding,  and  a  high  degree 
J  and  intellectual  outtivatton  beliiml  them.  He  undervalued 
er  in  the  long  run  of  those  "prejudices'"  wliich  he  bade  the 
lusetts  people  con<iuer,  —  prejudices  crented.  In*  said,  "  by  the 

roll  and  vub-a-dnb  of  Abolition  presses  and  Abolition  lectur- 
ten  every  month,  every  day,  ami  evi-ry  lionr "'  as  an  appc^il  to 
IngH  of  the  Xorth. 
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Mr.  Calhoun,  the  third  of  tlie  trio  of  statesmen  of  another  geiiewi- 
tion,  was  also  in  the  Senate.  But  he  was  dying.  A  speech  writteD 
by  him  on  the  issues  before  the  country,  was  read  by  Mr.  Mason  of 
Virginia.  This  Senator  had  prepared  the  bill  for  the  more  effectual 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  which,  as  the  result  proved,  was  the 
most  odious  measure  to  the  people  of  the  North  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress.    Mr.  Calhoun  died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1850. 

So  much  power  had  the  various  agencies  brought  to  bear  in  these 

great  debates,  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  had  a  raa- 
compromijie    joritv  in  the  House  when  the  session  began,  was  defeated,  as 

has  been  said,  on   the  4th  of    February,  by  a  vote  which 
showed  a  change  in    forty  members.     Mr.  Clay's  eight  resolutions 
did  not  pass  Congress  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  drawn.     But 
bills  based  upon  their  principles,  worked  tlieir  slow  way  through  a 
session  which  lasted   through  the  heat  of  summer  into   September. 
As  that  hot  summer  of  excitement  passed,   the  body  of   Nortiiero 
statesmen  lost  such  strength  as  they  had  gained  from  the   midway 
Death  of        policy  of  Gcucral  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet.     The  President 
Taylor.         ^jj^j  suddculy  ou  the  9tli  of  July,  and  the  Vice-president, 
Millard  Fillmore,  succeeded  him.    General  Taylor  had  the  advantage, 
in  any  measures  of  conciliation,  of  being  a  Southern  man  and  a  slave- 
holder.    He  was  determined  to  support  the  Union,  and  had  said  that 
if  any  State  left  it,  he  would  lead  the  army  which  should  reduce  it 
to  submission,  and  that  for  this  army  he  would  not  ask  for  one  North- 
ern  man.     He  and  his   Cabinet  would  probably  have  been  as  well 
pleased  if  Mr.  Clay  had  not  lent  his  influence  to  measures  so  odious 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  Mr.  Mason.     By  the  President's  death, 
which  placed  a  Northern  Whig  in  his  chair,  any  sympathy  which  the 
South  had  with  a  Southern  President  was  withdrawn  from   the  parti- 
sans of  a  midway  policy.     Mr.  Fillmore  took  Mr.  Webster  into  his 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.     This  was  a  public  notification  that 
the  new  Administration  would  support  the  measures  of  compromise. 
They  passed  Congress,  one  by  one,  after  debates  which  went  to  the 
verv  foundations  of  soei(?tv  and  of  morals,  and  excited  the  whole  na- 
tion  to  the  quick,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  signed  them  all. 

Among  those  meiisures  was  a  bill  which  established  the  boundaries 
T.^xaMnn.1  ^^^  Toxas,  and  secured  to  her,  for  the  relinquishment  of  her 
Nou  Mexico.  (.i;jinis  on  New  Mexico,  ten  million  dollars.  While  all  the 
other  States  had  ceded  their  public  lands  to  the  Union,  Texas  alone 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  hers,  an  appanage  of  wealth  untold.  In 
addition  to  this  gift,  ten  million  more  were  now  offered  to  her.  This 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  ten.  It  was  driven  through 
the  House  by  a  strong  combination,  which  made  it  necessary  to  set 
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aside  even  a  decision  of  the  Sj>eaker,  and  finally  passed  by  a  majority 
of  eleven.  Before  tliis  bill  was  introduced,  the  public  debt  of  Texas 
was  worth  only  seventeen  cents  on  a  dollar.  So  soon  as  the  bill 
passed  it  rose  to  par,  which  it  has  almost  always  maintained  since 

that  time.  The  country  believed,  of  course,  tliat 
the  liolders  of  Texan  securities  bought  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  But  the  President,  himself  a  states- 
man of  personal  hone.sty,  signed  this  wdth  all  the 
others.  The  other  bills  admitted  California  with 
its  Constitution  ;  provided  that  when  Utah  should 
be  admitted  it  should  be  w  ith  or  without  slavery, 
as  its  constitution  might  prescribe  ;  and  provided 
the  most  rigid  measures  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Of  these  *' adjustments  "  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  that  which 
most  challenged  the  public  indignation  of  the  North,  and, 
from  the  inquisitorial  character  inseparable  from  such  an  tivesiavo 
act,  provoked  the  most  determined  opposition  Avhenever  its 
provisions  were  put  in  practice.  With  the  great  increase  of  travel  to 
and  fro,  w^hich  had  in  a  thousand  forms  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  nation,  the  frequency  and  ease  of  esca})es  from  slavery  were 
largely  increased  beyond  anything  possible  in  earlier  times.  The 
events  of  twenty  years,  and  the  persistent  labors  of  the  Abolitionists, 
had  shown  nowhere  else  more  sitniificant  results  than  in  tlie  universal 
sympathy  felt  for  a  fugitive  slave.  Those  known  as  Garrisonians 
openly  declared  that  they  would  not,  for  conscience'  sake,  obey  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  on  this  subject.  The  exercise  of  political 
rights  implied  an  oath  to  the  Constitution,  ami  they 
would  not  swear  obedience  to  a  government  whose 
laws  they  defied.  They  were,  therefore,  non-voters, 
and  they  declared  they  had  no  union  with  slave- 
holders, for  right  was  higher  than  law.  Others,  less 
scrupulous  than  they  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
or  else  persuading  themselves  that  the  citizen  could 
put  his  own  construction  upon  his  oath  by  a  mental 
reservation,  —  others  still  who  were  influenced  by  mere  humane  feel- 
ing,  were  equally  disobedient.  An  escaping  slave  found  friends  the 
moment  he  crossed  the  border  ;  he  was  pass(»d  openly  or  secretlj'*, 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required,  from  friend  to  friend,  finding 
eveiywhere  aid,  shelter,  and  advice,  and  was  forw^arded  on  his  way  to 
Canada,  or  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  North. ^     Whole  villages  of 

1  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  30,000  fu^ritivc  slaves  found  homes  in  Canada  during 
the  thirty  years  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  ;  and  that  at  the  tinio  of  the  passno^o  of  llie  act 
of  1850  there  were  not  less  than  20,000  in  the  free  States.  Advertisements  for  "  runaways  " 
were  always  illu.<trated  as  ahove  in  Southern  newspapers. 
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refugee-slaves  grew  up  in  Canada,  settled  by  the  exodu.s  from  the 
Southern  States.  To  reclaim  such  slaves  from  the  more  distant 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  had  proved  difficult.  From  the 
States  on  the  border,  they  were  often  brought  back  by  brute  force. 
The  men  who  pursued  them  relied,  in  earlier  years,  largely  on  the 
indifference  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  very  frequently,  shared  in  the 
Southern  contempt  for  those  counted  of  an  inferior  race.  But  a3 
the  facilities  for  escaping  from  slavery  increiised,  and  as  those  who 
were  left  behind  learned  from  those  who  had  preceded  them  that 
they  were  comparatively  safe  Avhen  once  they  had  reached  a  free 
State,  and  absolutely  sjife  when  they  had  crossed  the  Canadian  line, 
80  it  became  more  and  more  difficult,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  feel- 
ing against  slavery  at  the  North  increased,  to  enforce  the  statute  of 
1793.  A  new  act,  therefore,  was  demanded,  and  one  was  drawn  1)V 
Mr.  Mason,  a  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded  it  were  pointed  out  from  its  birth, 
Proposed  '"  ^1^^  debates  in  both  Houses.  Mr.  Webster  had  prepared 
to^pSgitrTe^"  ^  provision  giving  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial.  This  amend- 
BiaveAct.  ment  Avas  introduced  by  Mr.  Dayton,  but  failed.  When 
men  afterward  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  this  faihire 
to  grant  juiy  trial  was  one  of  the  features  they  relied  upon.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Jefferson  Davis,  provided  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the 
slave's  delivery.  This  was  adopted.  Mr.  Davis,  a  Ahissachusetts 
Senator,  offered  an  amen(hnent  providing  that  when  free  colored  sea- 
men Avere  imprisoned  in  Southern  ])orts,  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  should  sue  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  delivery. 
But  this  failed.  For  thirty  years  South  Carolina  had  imprisoned 
all  colored  sailors  entering  her  j)orts,  and  they  would  be  reduced  to 
slaverv,  if  bv  any  accident  thev  were  not  taken  away  attain  in  the 
vessel  in  which  they  came.  England  had  complained  more  than  once 
of  this  outrage  upon  British  subjects  :  the  hnv  had  been  pix)nounced 
unconstitutional,  but  South  Carolina  defiantly  maintained  it,  and  other 
States  had  followed  her  example.  In  1844  Massachusetts  had  sent 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoiir  to  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hubbai-d  to  Loui- 
siana, to  seek  redress  for  this  grievance ;  but  both  gentlemen  had 
hoen  com])elled,  by  threats  of  being  lynched  by  mobs,  to  make  their 
escaj)e  from  Charleston  and  New  ( )rleans.  Had  Mr.  Davis's  amend- 
ment passed,  it  wouhl  only  have  subjected  the  North  to  new  indignities. 

liy  the  new  law  tlui  alleged  fugitive  was  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  was 
denied  the  right  of  testifying  to  the  court  that  he  Avas  not  the  slave  of 
the  claimant,  or  that  he  was  not  a  slave  at  all  ;  but  any  court  of  rec- 
ord or  judge  therein  was  required  to  surrender  him  to  the  claimant 
on  his  word.     As  courts  might  not  bii  always  accessible,  the  act  pro- 
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ded  for  special  commiseioners,  wliose  decision  should  be  absolute  in 

I  cases,  and  whose  fee,  when  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant, 
oold  be  double  that  when  the  decision  was  againnt  him.  The  poise 
mitattu  might  be  called  upon,  if  the  ofiicei's  making  the  arrest 
ought  necessary ;  all  good  citizens  were  "commanded"  to  aid  the 
ecution  of  the  law,  and  if  they  helped  the  prisoner,  they  were 
bject  to  heavy  penalties.  When  thq  bill  came  before  Congress 
ere  were  some  Northern  members  who  declined  to  vote ;  but  it  was 
ased  by  a  large  majority,  signed  by  the  President,  and  pronounced 
Dstitiitional  by  the  Attorney 'general. 

The  last  of  tlie  five  measures,  which  was  meant  to  meet  North- 

II  s  u  see  pti  bill  lies  as  to  the 
ive  trade  in  the  District  of 
ilumbia.  autliorized  the  city 
thoiities  of  Washington  and 
•orgetown  to  abate  the  traffic 
slaves  brought  into  the  Dis- 
ct  for  sale.  It  did  not  in- 
rfere  with  the  sale  between 
sidents  in  the  District,  nor 
event  their  selling  slaves  to 

taken  from  it.  Mr.  iSew- 
d  moved  to  amend  by  abol- 
ling  slavery  in  the  District, 
d  appropriating  two  hundred 
ousaod  dollars  for  cnmpen- 
tion.      But  this  amendment, 

coarse,  failed.  Miiurd  ntimoi*. 

As  if  to  test  the  submissive- 

ss  of  the  North,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  put  into  immediate 
«ration.  The  alarm  of  the  colored  population  was  intense,  among 
oae  who  were  free  as  well  as  those  who  had  escaped  from  slavery. 
nd  as  it  happened,  the  first  arrest  was  that  of  a  freeman,  for 
hose  surrender  to  the  slave-hunter  the  Commissioner  earned  his 
■uble  fee,  though  the  slaveholder  to  whom  the  alleged  slave  was 
beOf  was  frank  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never  seen 
e  man  before.  But  the  indignation  of  the  North  did  not  wait 
M>n  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  broke  out  all  over  the  country, 
id  found  expression  in  public  meetings,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  press, 

the  solemn  resolution  of  many  thousands  that  they  would  never 
lip  in  the  return  of  a  fugitive  from  slavery,  and  that  they  would 
□der  if  they  could.  On  the  otlier  hand,  that  large  class  of  con- 
rvative  people   who,  like  Mr.   Webster,   valued   the   Union  more 
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than  liberty — at  least  more  than  the  liberty  of  those  who  were  poor 
and  helpless  —  were  not  silent.  Great  public  meetings  were  held 
ill  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  in  other  cities,  in  which  men  distin- 
guished in  society,  lawyers,  merchants,  clergymen,  insisted,  with  all 
tlie  weight  of  influence  that  wealth,  position,  and  ability  could  give, 
that  the  compromise  measures  must  be  sustained,  and,  chief  of  all, 
that  requiring  the  capture  of  all  runaway  negroes,  or  those  sjud  to 
be  runaways,  in  the  free  States.  If  the  duty  had  been  made  obnox- 
ious, so  much  the  more  merit  in  its  performance  ;  for  it  was  the 
price  of  the  Union,  and  would  leave  commerce  and  trade  undis- 
turbed. To  those  who  asked  what  such  a  Union  was  Avorth,  and 
what  was  to  become  in  the  end  of  government  by  the  people,  if  tli^^ 
laws  of  the  country  were  to  be  dictated  by  slaveholders  for  their  ex- 
clusive benefit,  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy,  like  Dr. 
Moses  Stuart,  a  professor  in  the  Theological  School  at  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr.  Ix)rd,  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Bishop 
Hopkins,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  a  leading 
evangelical  clergyman  of  Boston,  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  De- 
pirtment  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  New  York,  came  forward  to  enforce  the  moral  and  religious 
obligation  of  saving  the  Union  by  implicit  submission.  Those  who 
wished  to  be  justified,  justified  themselves  by  such  teachings;  those 
who  thought  Avith  Seward  that  there  was  "  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,"  and  those  who,  like  the  Abolitionists,  declaimed  that  a 
rightful  property  in  man  was  impossible,  were  shocked  at  a  fanati- 
cism as  short-sighted  as  it  was  unchristian. 

One  writer  upon  the  events  of  this  period  has  estimated  that  more 
fugitive  slaves  Avere  reclaimed  under  this  Act  in  a  single  year  thau 
had  been  returned  for  the  previous  sixty  years  of  the  Government.^ 
There  are  no  statistics  to  warrant  any  such  assumption,  and  it  could 
only  be  made  through  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  temper  of  the 
times.  In  the  earlier  years,  the  Constitution,  —  as  it  was  said,  in  the 
decision  in  the  Prigg  case,  it  might  —  litenilly  •'  executed  itself.'' 
One  searching  for  and  finding  a  runaway  slave,  took  him,  whether 
in  a  slave  State  or  a  free  State,  with  as  little  question,  generally,  and 
as  little  formality,  as  if  he  were  a  hoi-se  which  had  strayed  from  its 
owner.  IMiiladolphia  was  the  only  place  in  the  country,  probably, 
where  any  feeling  upon  the  subject  asserted  itself.  And  there  it  wjis 
chiellv  confined  to  Friends,  one  of  whom,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  aided  and  found  safe  places  of  refuge  for 
liundrcds  of  the  Hying  bondmen.*-^     But  it  was  because  the  recapture 

'    ( ir«'«'U'v's  ^1//*' //'(in   (onliirt. 

-  Sec  ji  (Mirioii>  uud  interesting^  record  of  his  labors  iuthc  Life  of  Isaac   T.  Hopper,  by 
Lyilia  M;iriu  C^hiM. 
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f  fugitives  ^vas  so  easy,  and  the  indi (Terence  to  the  subject  was  gen- 
rally  so  greats  that  tlie  kidnapping  of  free  negroes  became  so  eom- 
ion  along  the  boi'der  that  Maryland  had  more  than  once  calleil  the 
ttention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
od  finally  had  induced  Pennsylvania  to  pass  that  law  under  which 
•rigg  was  convicted.  As  the  Anti-slavery  movement  grew  in  strength 
1  the  North,  the  facilities  for  escape  and  the  difficulties  of  recapture 
icreased  ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  Act  was  passed  which  was  to 
rample  Northern  *'  prejudices  "  and  Northern  law  alike  under  foot, 
3W,  if  any,  slaves,  or  alleged  slaves,  were  arrested  without  arousing 
nniediate  resistance.  It  seemed  to  the  careless  observer  that  this 
ras  a  new  thing,  because  hitherto  it  had  passed  without  ol)ser\'ation. 
n  reality  the  cases  of  capture  were  few,  partly  beciiuse  the  fugitives 
ow  were  less  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  remaining  in  the  free  States, 
nd  partly  because  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  recapture  were 
laltiplieil  a  thousand-fold. 

The  law  was  simply  defied,  as  not  being  justified  either  by  reason, 
y  right,  or  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  terms  of  the  Union  enforced 
he  obligation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves,  it  was  demanded  that  at 
east  the  obligsition  should  be  shown  to  be  valid  in  every  given  case. 
rhe  law  that  refused  this  was  considered  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
jid  the  obligation  being  disregarded  on  one  side  was  held  to  be  no 
onger  binding  on  the  other.  Wherever  it  was  jwssible  to  appeal  to 
he  laws  and  courts  of  the  State,  the  appeal  was  made.  The  doctrine 
if  State  Rights,  hitherto  maintained  only  for  the  protection  of  slavery, 
ras  declared  to  be  at  least  of  equal  virtue  for  the  protection  of  lil)- 
trty.  When  the  State  courts  faileil  to  protect  the  alleged  fugitive, 
le  was,  if  possible,  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law 
ind  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  Not  many  years  before,  an  Anti-slavery 
fathering  anywhere  brought  together  a  mob,  and  he  who  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  word  of  condemnation  of  slavery;  did  so  at  risk  of  life  and 
imb.  Now  a  rumor  of  the  seizure  of  one  accused  of  Ix^ing  a  slave, 
kssembled  a  multitude  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  worthy  in 
svery  Northern  community,  to  resent  the  outrage  and  insult  which, 
n  the  person  of  that  outcast,  were  offered  to  the  North. 

The  most  significant  enforcements  of  the  law  were  made  in  Boston. 
V  slave  named  Shadrach  was  taken,  by  a  sudden  dash  of  his  ju^itive 
riends,  from  the  court  room  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  •'*"^*'^»*'*'' 
itate,  when  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no  hope  of  help  from  the 
aw.  In  the  next  case  in  that  i^ity  the  grip  upon  the  fugitive  was 
irmer.  The  precaution  was  taken,  in  tlu»  first  place,  to  arrest 
riiomas  M.  Simms  on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  then  to  hold  him  as  a 
•ugitive  from  slavery.     The  contempt   felt  for  the  suj)erserviceable 
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zeal  of  the  United  States  officers,  who  wanted  the  manliness  to  re- 
fuse to  hold  offices  to  be  put  to  such  base  uses,  was  not  limited 
to  those  who  were  ready  to  resist  them  at  every  tum.^  That  zeal 
was  never-failing,  but  at  no  time  was  it  so  active  as  in  that  deepest 
humiliation  of  Massachusetts,  and  supreme  triumph  of  slaveholding 
ascendency  —  the  surrender  of  Anthony  Burns.  The  attempt  to 
rescue  him  —  in  an  attack  made  upon  the  Court  House,  in  which 
one  man  was  killed  —  failed,  but  the  extreme  measure,  neverthele^ 
of  upholding  civil  authority  by  force  of  arms  was  resorted  to.  The 
militia  of  Boston  were  called  out,  and  the  Marshal  made  requisition 
for  all  the  United  States  troops  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  surrender  of  the  slave.     The  events  of  that  day  are  as  mem- 

onible  as  some  that  occurred  in  those  same  streets  nearly 
Bum«8ur-     a    liundrcd    years    before.      At   the   end    of    one    of    the 

Avharves  lay  a  revenue  cutter,  sent  by  President  Pierce  to 
convey  this  poor  fugitive  back  to  Virginia.  The  streets  were  cleared 
and  held  by  the  military  ;  the  banks  and  other  places  of  bosiiiess  on 
the  line  of  march  were  closed ;  flags  draped  in  mourning  and  at  half- 
mast  were  hung  out  in  many  places ;  at  the  appointed  hour,  Marshal 
Devens,  with  his  prisoner  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundred  civil 
officers  of  Boston,  inarched  out  of  the  Court  House  in  a  holloir 
square  formed  by  United  States  Marines  and  a  company  of  UDited 
States  Artillery.  Massachusetts  was  not  yet  organized  for  revobh 
tion,  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  but  in  the  silfliit 
multitude,  from  Boston  Court  House  to  Long  Wharf,  who  watched 
that  spectacle,  lay  the  suppressed  fire  that  blazed  into  a  fierce  red 
flame,  when  seven  years  afterward  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  marched 
through  Baltimore. 

Nowhere  else  was  there  quite  the  pomp  of  enforced  submission  dis- 
played under  the  law  that  the  slaveholders,  and  the  creatures  who 
lived  on  the  breath  of  slaveholders,  chose  should  be  made  in  Boston. 
For  Boston  —  or  rather  all  Massachusetts — still  stood  where  she  had 
stood  for  a  century,  at  the  head  of  the  host  that  was  gathering  to  join 
battle  again  when  the  time  should  come,  for  freemen  and  a  free  gov- 
ernment. But  the  spirit  that  animated  her  broke  out  in  many  places. 
Elsewhere  as  there,  when  the  appeal  to  law  failed,  force  was  resorted 
to  and  fugitives  were  rescued.     Arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  and 

^  "  How  much  trouble  poor  Devens  makes  for  himself.  I  never  had  any  trouble  about 
these  nig;;ers.  And  I  was  very  careful.  Whenever  they  came  to  me  and  said  they  were 
lookiiijr  for  a  nigger,  I  would  go  myself  and  hunt  for  him.  I  would  go  over  to  *  Nigger 
Hiir  [a  district  in  Boston]  at  once,  and  bay,  *  Boys,  have  any  of  you  seen  such  a  man? 
If  vou  see  him  bring  him  to  my  office.*  Many  's  the  time  I  've  gone  to  look  for  *em.  But 
I  never  found  one."  Such  was  the  shrewd,  amusing,  and  contemptuous  commentary  of  a 
Democratic  ex-Marshal,  on  the  slave-hunting  zeal  of  Marshal  Charles  Devena. 
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tbi^y  were  told  to  use  them.  Now  and  then  lives  were  lost  on  both 
Bides;  arrests  were  made  and  sometimes  punishments  were  inflicted 
for  resistance  to  the  law.  In  some  States  the  use  of  prisons  and  the 
Bcrvices  of  State  officers  in  the  arrest  of  fugitives  were  forbidden  by 


State  legislation.     Even  some  of  the  Southern  statesmen  were  wise 
enough  to  see  that  they  had  committed  an  f iioinious  blunder. 

But  the  South  was  fighting  in  her  own  cause,      Mr.  Fillmore  and 
Mr.  Webster  were  looked   upon  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
the  North,  and  it  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forj^iven.   Otiier-  AaminiM™ 
wise,  in  the  lulminist  ration  of  national  affaii's  of   less  mo- 
ment, the  President  won   some  credit.     It  was  under  that  adminis- 
tration that  postage  was  further  reduced,  that  tlie  Agricultural  Bureau 
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was  established,  that  the  first  steps  toward  a  Pacific  Railroad  were 
taken,  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  was  begun.  He  sent 
out  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan,  on  a  mission  which  was  the  first  of 
the  measures  that  have  opened  Japan  to  the  world.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  black  cloud  of  the  slavery  question  which  would  not  be  dis- 
sipated, Mr.  Fillmore  had  a  fair  chance  for  the  honor  which  he  cer- 
tainly coveted,  of  being  elected  directly  to  the  Presidency.  But  that 
ploud  grew  blacker  and  blacker.  The  men  in  public  life,  or  eager 
in  the  management  of  parties,  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
^^  Compromises  *'  had  ended  the  discussion.  They  had  only  brought 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Before  the  thirty-first  Congress  adjourned,  forty-three  members,  of 
^^  whom  ten  were  from  free  States,  published  a  compact  in 

nomin*.  wluch  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  support  for  Presi- 
dent, or  Vice-president,  for  Congress  or  any  State  Legisla- 
ture, any  man  not  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  agitation  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cobb,  as  leaders  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties, headed  the  subscription.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  suflBciently  clear  in  these  matters.  The  division  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  had  given  her  vote  to  President  Taylor  and  had 
elected  him,  was  now  healed.  The  "  Free  Democracy  "  of  that  State 
acted  again  in  sympathy  with  the  party  throughout  the  country. 

Each  party  held  its  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
Democrartc  ^^  Baltimore.  That  of  the  Democrats  met  first,  on  the  1st 
coDTention.  ^f  June,  1852.  The  prominent  candidates  were  James  Bu- 
chanan of  Pennsylvania,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  and  William  L.  Marcy  of  New  York.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot Mr.  Buchanan  had  the  lai^:est  number  of  votes,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  his  nomination.  A  protracted 
series  of  ballotings  followed,  which  ended  with  the  forty-ninth,  when 
General  Fnmklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  received  all  the  votes 
but  six.  Such  distinction  as  he  had,  he  had  earned  in  the  command 
of  the  New  Hampshire  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  vmr;  but  liis  name 
was  whoUv  unknown  to  the  countrv  when  he  was  nominated.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance  he  said  that  no  word  or  act  of  his  life  was  in 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  He 
was  adopted  as  a  candidate,  on  the  principle,  by  this  time  familiar 
to  the  statesmen  of  the  South  who  controlled  these  conventions,  of 
choosing  *•  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles."  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  his  administration  —  the  rendition  of  Bums  —  showed 
that  hei*e,  at  least,  they  had  made  no  mistake. 

The  Whig  Convention  met  on  the  16th  of  June.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Congress,  six  mouths  before,  it  had  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
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•'illmore  might  be  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  the  party,  and  it  was 
Jfio  certain  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  his  Secretary  ^-bigcon- 
i  State,  would  support  him.  The  Whig  party,  as  a  party  ^«""o"- 
i  voters,  could  not  be  confidently  counted  on,  as  the  Democratic 
larty  could,  to  sustain  the  Compromise  Measures.  It  was  certain  that 
,  nomination  strictly  committed  to  those  measures  would  lose  votes  in 
he  canvass  in  the  Northern  States.  Still  the  Convention  adopted 
he  measures  in  a  resolution  which  said,  "  We  will  maintain  this  sys- 
em  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  integ- 
ity  of  the  Union.'*  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two 
lundred  and  twenty-seven  to  seventy-six.  When  the  ballot  for  can- 
lidates  came,  Mr.  Fillmore  and  General  Scott  had  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, and  Mr.  Webster  twenty-nine,  enough  to  prevent  either  of  the 
thers  from  receiving  a  majority.  Nor  did  this  state  of  the  vote 
hange  materially  till  the  fifty-ninth  ballot,  when  General  Scott  re- 
el ved  a  majority,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes.  William  A. 
inihani  of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  was 
aade  candidate  for  Vice-president.  The  hope  (»f  the  supporters  of 
jeneral  Scott  was,  that  his  military  reputation  would  rally  strength 
or  him,  which  neither  of  the  recognized  chiefs  of  the  party  could 
ommand. 

The  third  Convention,  called  by  those  men  who  were  wholly  dissat- 
sfied  with  the  Compromises,  and  who  saw  that  the  slavery  pree-soii 
[uestion  was  the  only  question  of  vital  import  in  the  politics  ^on^«""o° 
if  the  nation,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  11th  of  August.  They 
lad  lost  the  strength  which. the  breach  in  the  Democratic  party  of 
Jew  York  gave  them  four  years  before.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
lad  the  additional  power  given  them  by  the  indignation  through  the 
•Torth  aroused  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  their 
proclamation  of  principles  they  declared  slavery  to  be  a  "  sin  against 
Jod  and  a  crime  against  man ;"  they  denounced  the  Fugitive  Slave 
!Lct  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  common  law,  hos- 
ile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
he  civilized  world.  They  declared  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
K)th  hopelessly  corrupt  and  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Tlie  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Giddings,  who  had  been  once 
'irtually  expelled  from  Congress  for  maintaining  these  principles 
^hich  the  Abolitionists  had  laid  down  as  the  foundations  of  their  so- 
ieties  twenty  years  before.  Even  these  resolutions  were  criticised  in 
he  Convention  as  not  sufficiently  thorough  for  the  exigency,  but  they 
^ere  accepted  as  its  proclamation  to  the  people.  The  Convention 
lamed  for  the  candidate  for  President  John  Parker  Hale  of  New 
lampshire,  who  had  left  the  Democratic  party  on  the  admission  of 
?exas ;  for  Vice-president,  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana. 
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Thia  election  is  of  historical  interest,  as  the  first  and  the  last  in 
which  the  two  great  parties  presented  to  the  country  as  candidates 
men  who  were  not  very  highly  esteemed  even  by  the  persons  who 
nominated  them.  On  both  sides,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  par- 
ties were  set  aside,  for  the  nomination  of  men  wlio  were  called 
"available"  in  the  language  of  party.  The  result  of  the  election 
showed  that  the  ingeniously  coiitiived  Compiomisea,  joined  with  tlie 
adjustment  of  the  dissensions  of  the  New  York  Democrats,  had  really 

liad  some  effect  in 
diminishing  the  vote 
given  at  the  North 
for  the  candidates  of 
"Free  Soil,"  or  the 
Free  Democvatv. 
In  neither  elect iun 
had  the  "third  par- 
ty" expected  to 
choose  a  single  Pi'es- 
idential  Elector. 
But  in  1848,  they 
gave  291,263  \,tt^ 
tin  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren .  and  in  1852 
thej  gave  only  l.iti.- 
149  votes  for  John 
P.  Hale.  Their  priii- 
i-ipal  loss  w:tB  in  the 
State  of  New  York, 
where  the  Demo- 
F.nknPec.  cratic    party    united 

in  supporting  Gen- 
eral Pierce,  and  the  vote  of  the  Free  Democrats  was  therefore  re- 
duced by  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  (Jeneral  Pierce  gained,  in 
the  popular  vole,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  on  the  vote  given 
for  General  Cass,  four  years  before.  General  Scott  gained  only 
twenty-six  thousand  on  the  vote  given  for  Genera!  Taylor,  In  the 
electoral  vote,  tlie  defeat  of  (ieiieral  Scott  was  overwhelming.  He 
liiid  only  forty-two  electoral  votes,  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont in  the  East,  with  those  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  the 
West.  Twenty-seven  other  States,  giving  an  electoral  vote  of  two 
Eifciion  o(  hundred  and  fifty-four,  pronouneed  in  favor  of  General 
""*  Pierce,     Never  was  a  more  complete  victoi-y.     The  Dein- 

oci-ats  wlio  had  supported  the  Compromise  Measures  were  thus  tri- 
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umphantly  sustained.  The  Whig  leaders  who  had  supported  them, 
had  the  mortification  of  destroying  their  party,  without  other  advan- 
tage for  the  general  welfare  than  such  as  could  be  hoped  for  from 
an  administration  committed  to  extreme  pro-slavery  measures. 

At  the  end  of  Pierce's  administration,  it  was  said  that  he  came 
into  oflBce  with  very  little  opposition,  and  went  out  without  any. 
The  language  abridges  into  an  epigram  the  history  of  four  fatal 
years.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  an  immense  popular 
success  has  proved  fatal  to  a  man  or  to  a  party.  In  his  first  mesvsage 
he  spoke  with  a  cei-tain  doubt   of   his  own  power,  which  „. 

*  1  •  course 

onlv  foreshadowed  too  well  a  fatal  weakness  by  which,  ap-  ^^n. 
parently  with  no  will  of  his  own,  he  became  the  tool  of 
different  managers,  and  in  consequence  of  which  his  party  was  re- 
duced to  a  minority  among  the  people,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  has  never  recovered  the  ascendency.  In  the  inevitable 
conflict  of  which  his  administration  makes  an  important  part,  it  hap- 
pened that  its  failure  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  history  of  slavery. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  man  was  such  that  it  is  impossible  that 
even  in  the  happiest  time  he  could  have  directed  large  measures 
with  anv  success. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  used  the  strongest  language  with  re- 
gard to  the  C^ompromise  measures  and  the  question  of  slavery.  "  I 
fervently  hope,"  he  said,  ''  that  the  question  is  at  rest,  and  that  no 
sectional  or  ambitious  or  fanatical  excitement  may  again  threaten  the 
duration  of  our  institutions  or  obscure  the  light  of  our  prosper- 
ity." At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  in  his  message  he  spoke  of  the 
repose  which  had  followed  the  Compromises,  and  said,  "  that  this  re- 
pose is  to  suffer  no  shock  during  my  official  term  if  I  have  power  to 
avert  it,  those  who  placed  me  here  may  be  assured.''  Only  six  weeks 
after,  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  un- 
successful competitors  for  the  nomination  in  the  Democratic   ^ 

.  .  .  .  Dougma'8 

Convention,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  for  opening  the  Nebnwka 
territory  of  Nebraska  to  settlement.  Before  this  time  all 
territory  west  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  had  been  closed  against  emi- 
grants, that  is,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  secure  their  farms  if  they 
should  settle.  By  the  word  "  Nebraska,"  in  this  bill,  was  meant  all 
the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  Texas  and  west  of  the  States 
named,  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  16th  of  January,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  in  the  territory  thus  opened  the 
Missouri  Compromise  should  not  apply,  and  on  the  23d,  Mr.  Douglas 
introduced  a  second  bill  including  that  ])rovision.  These  two  gentle- 
men thus  reopened  the  slavery  discussion  Avhich  the  President  six 
weeks  before  had  spoken  of  as  closed  forever. 
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It  is  difficult  for  another  generation  to  understand  how  entirely  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  bom  in  excitement  and  rejected  at  first  by 
the  most  steadfast  Northern  feeling,  had  come  to  be  regarded 
throughout  the  Northern  States  as  virtually  belonging  to  an  unwrit- 
ten Constitution.  At  the  East,  ^'  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  "  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  had  been  spoken  of  for  a  generation  as 
the  line  between  freedom  and  slavery.  At  the  West,  the  parallel  of 
36°  30',  fixed  upon  in  1820,  was  regarded  as  making  the  same  separ- 
ation. Men  even  spoke  as  if  a  certain  eternal  line  of  climate  were 
represented  by  this  imaginary  parallel,  so  that  it  parted  countries  in 
which  slave  labor  could  be  productive  from  countries  in  which  slave 
labor  would  be  impossible.  Even  the  school-books  which  children 
read  fostered  this  sentiment  without  intending  it,  and  among  things 
settled,  which  conservative  people  were  determined  not  to  unsettle, 
nothing  can  be  named  more  fixed  than  this  dividing  line.  To  over- 
leap this  boundary  now  and  remove  all  barriers  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  was  the  determination  of  the  South,  or  presently  became  so. 

When  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska,  the 
report  questioned  the  original  validity  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  declared  that  the  new  Compromise  of  1850  left  all  question  of 
Propo».o<i  re-  slavcry  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  in  any  given 
ffi*8o"uri  ^  territory.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  in  the  discussions  of 
tomprom?e.   ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ycars  was  Called  ''Squatter  Sovereignty,"  a 

phrase  originally  given  to  it  by  General  Cass.  As  announced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  it  may  be  considered  an  illustration  of  his  interest  in 
the  new  settlers  of  the  West,  and  his  determination  to  stand  by 
their  rights.  But  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  any  abrogation  of  the 
Compromise  of  18*20  had  been  contemplated  by  the  men  who  united 
in  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  The  text  of  these  measures 
admitted  of  no  such  construction,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
debates  of  the  session  in  which  they  were  passed,  actually  showed  that 
no  allusion  to  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  made,  or  any  proposal  to 
overthrow  it.  In  all  the  discussions  South  or  North  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  had  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Compromise  of 
1820  was  eternal,  or,  as  has  been  said,  that  it  was  now  an  unwritten 
article  of  the  Constitution.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  in  the  sum- 
mer following  Pierce's  election,  a  warm  discussion  had  sprung  up  in 
the  western  counties  of  Missouri  among  persons  who  wished  to  take 
up  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  what  is  now  Kansas  and  cultivate  them 
as  slave  territory ;  that  in  that  discussion  it  had  been  held  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  no  longer  binding.^     In  fact,  the  Missouri 

1  A  pamphlet  by  "  Lynaeus  "  avowed  this  view,  and  is  now  one  of  the  caiHosities  of  Amer- 
ican history. 
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Compromise  had  been  disregarded  when  the  State  of  Missouri,  with 
the  consviit  ui  Congress,  bad  added  to  her  territory  that  triangle 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  it  which  w:is  known  as  the  Piatt  Pur- 
chase.  It  is  probable  that  the  wishes  of  these  ^Missouri  siJCcuLitors 
were  reflected  in  Mr.  Douglas's  proposal.  Mr.  Douglas,  also,  though 
be  was  a  man  of  large  Northern  popularity,  probably  was  not  ex- 
empt  from  that  eager  desire  to  secure  popularity  at  the  South  which 
governed  so  many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  hour.  He  was  in  the  po- 
sition nf  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  TeiritorieH,  so  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  take  ground  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  He  always 
insisted  that  the  clause  which  he  introduced  was  neither  a  pi-o- 
slaverj'  clause  nor  an  an ti -shivery 
clause,  —  that  it  simply  left  tlie  in- 
stitutions of  the  Territory  to  the  de- 
cision of  those  who  were  to  reside 
upon  its  soil. 

Whatever  Mr.  Duuglits  meant  or 
did  not  mean,  whatever  the  Southern 
statesmen  who  applauded  his  fatal  pro- 
vision meant  or  did  not  mean,  the 
proposed  abrogation  of  the  compro- 
niiae  line  of  1820  was  received  through- 
out the  Korthern  States  as  a  proposal 
to  change  by  Act  of  Congress  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  woidd  have 
been  received.  It  was  plain  that  the 
South,  having  obtained   every  advan-  st<phtn  *  Dougm 

tage  it  could  claim  under  the  Missouri 

Compromise,  in  the  admission  of  the  States  of  Florida,  Arkansas, 
and  Alissouri  as  slave-holding  States,  now  diose  to  throw  away  that 
agreement,  when  for  the  tirst  time  any  advant^e  was  to  come  to 
the  North.  It  was  felt  throughout  the  Northern  States  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  an  "uncalled  for  and  un- 
necessary act,  even  a  violation  of  plighted  faith."  These  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Raynor  of  North  Camlina,  in  an  address  made 
the  next  year. 

The  original  bill  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Territory  to  be  known 
as  Nebraska.  An  early  amendment  separated  the  region  by  the  line 
which  still  parts  Kansas  from  Nebraska.  But  the  name  first  chosen 
still  attached  to  the  bill,  and  the  debate  was  generally  called  tlie 
"Nebraska  debate."  After  a  week  or  two  of  silent  surprise,  the 
whole  North  showed  its  indignation  at  the  deatruutioii  of  the  .Missouri 
Compromise.     This  indignation,  if  nothing  else,  united  the  Southern 
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Senators  and  Representatives  in  its  favor,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  passed  into  a  law  on  the  30th  of  May,  after  the  most 


Nebnwka  excited  discussion  in  both  Houses.  In  that  vote,  as  it  has 
proved,  was  the  last  step  of  that  Southern  domination 
which  had  controlled  the  country  since  the  election  of  Jefferson. 
Many  Northern  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  had  felt  bound  in 
honor  to  support  the  Compromises,  now  felt  themselves  released 
from  that  obligation.  From  this  moment  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  which  could  be  urged  on  men  of  honor  for  their  sup- 
port. If  the  South  would  not  hold  to  these  measures  except  when 
it  suited  her,  why  should  the  North  be  bound  by  them?  But  it 
happened,  the  proposal  for  ''  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  started  a  larg^ 
emigration  than  that  of  a  few  partisans  from  the  western  counties 
of  Missouri.  All  the  Northwest  was  eager  to  furnish  "Squatters." 
The  discussion  had  roused  the  country,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  furnishes  emignuits  for  new  States.  Slaveholder  with  slaves 
do  not  care  to  take  them  into  doubtful  regions.  Men  without  slaves 
can  move  far  more  quickly.  In  the  northwestern  States,  men  who 
had  thus  f:ir  opposed  the  Southern  policy  by  their  votes  alone,  i?aw 
that  now  they  had  the  opportunity  to  oppose  it  more  directly. 

In  the  Eristern  States,  Eli  Thayer  conceived  an  organization  of  the 
emigration  of  the  year,  with  the  view  of  directing  it  to  Kan- 
emigmtion  siis.  Ou  the  20th  of  April,  before  the  Nebraska  Act  passed 
Congress,  he  and  his  friends  were  incorporated  as  the  **  Mas- 
sachusetts Emigrant  Aid  Company."  They  were  permitted  to  hold 
a  capital  of  five  million  dollars.  A  ready  exaggeration,  made  in  a 
hostile  interest,  announced  that  they  had  this  capital.  In  fact,  that 
company  had  not  collected  twenty  thousand  dollars,  when  the  year 
closed.  But  the  fame  of  its  Avealth  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  possession.  Undecided  men  were  willing  to  throw  in  their 
chances,  Avhere  an  organization,  supposed  to  be  so  strong,  led  the 
way.  The  glove  throAvn  down  too  hastily,  in  a  challenge  to  the 
Northern  emigrant,  was  taken  up  on  the  instant.  On  the  hist  days 
of  July,  as  soon  as  the  Territory  was  open  to  settlement,  the  pioneer 
party  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  took  up  claims  at  the  point  now 
known  as  Lawrence.  Before  winter,  this  company  had  sent  from  New 
England  five  hundred  emigrants.  From  other  free  States  had  poured 
in  enough  more  to  make  a  population  of  eight  thousand.  These 
pioneers  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  passing  through  Missouri. 
The  men  on  the  borders  of  that  State — the  '*  border  ruffians  "as 
they  soon  and  most  appropriately  came  to  be  called  —  had  under- 
taken the  task,  which  soon  proved  hopeless,  of  damming  the  tide. 
A  winter  unexpectedly  open  favored  the  settlement.     On  the  other 
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hand,  no  man  hod  dared  take  into  tbe  Territory  property  so  valuable 
u  slaves  then  were,  with  the  sUve's  propensity  to  leave  bis  boine. 
Tbe  great  contest,  the  moment  it  was  reduced  to  rivalry  in  settling 
EL  new  region,  was  evidently  an  unequal  one. 

Side  by  side  witb  the  passi^  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  in  Con- 
gress, treaties  had  been  quietly  made  in  Washington  with  B^i„„ni 
the  half-civilized  Indian  tribcst,  already  in  possession,  under  ""*""«*- 
which  they  gave  up  their  lands  for  settlement.     But  the  Indian  titles 


Eagliinii  co]oay  arrived,  niid  it  thoraforo  ' 

ilanted  itself  at  Lawrence,  the  first  available  point  as  yet  free  fiom 
[ndian  claims.     Meetings  of  men  in  the  slave  interest  were  held  in 
Vfissouri,  in  which  they  pledjjed  themselves  to  remove  any  and  all 
imigranbt  who  should  go  to  Kansas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Em- 
grant  Aid   Societies.      President    Pierce  appointed  A.  H,   Appnint- 
Seeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  (iovenior  of  the  Territorj-.  .iiid  he  S!^"L 
irtived  in   October.      From  nil   regions  of  the  Northwest  "»"""" 
lettlers  poured  in,  and  met  with  occasional  outrages  on  the  Missouri 
ine,  sometimes  involving  loss  of  life. 
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The  Fbaudl'lent  Elections  in  Kansas.  —  The  Territorial  Legislatures.— 
The  Kansas  Code.  —  Border  Ruffians  aided  from  South  Carolina.  —  Sack 
OF  Lawrence. — John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie.  —  Dispersion  of  the  Toplei 
Legislati're.  —  Election  of  Buchanan.  —  Lecompton  Constitution  and  the 
English  Compromise.  —  The  Mormons.  —  Walker's  Expedition.  —  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Cable. — John  Brown's  Invasion  of  Virginia.  —  His  Capture  a5D 
Execution.  —  Election  of  Lincoln. 

On  the  29tb  of  November,  an  election  was  ordered  in  Kansas,  to 
choose   a  delegate   to  Congress.     Immediately   the   border 
delegate  to    couutics  of  MissouH  prepared  to  send  over  voters.    The  Sen- 
ator in  Congress  from  Missouri,  David  Atchison,  gave  this 
direction  in  a  public  speech  :  "  When  you  Reside  within  one  day  of 
the  Territor}',  you  can  send  five  hundred  of  your  young  men  who  will 

vote  in  favor  of  vour  institutions.""     Such  directions  were  literallv 

••  • 

complied  with.    The  election  day  was  a  day  of  invasion,  and  the  ain- 
didate  of  the  slaveholding  interest  was  chosen,  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority.     Indeeil,  he  received  eleven   hundred  votes   moi^e    than  the 
number  of  legal  voters  in  the  Territory  three  months  afterward. 
The  census  was  taken   in  February.     It  showed  a  population  of 

o,l'28  men,  and  8,373  women;  of  these  3,469  were  minors, 
tionap-         A  little  less  than   five  hundred,  as  has  been  said,  was  the 

nunil>er  of  emigrants,  greatly  denounced  in  Missouri,  from 
New  England.  Most  of  the  remainder  were  from  the  Northwest.  Of 
the  whole  number,  2,005  had  the  qualifications  for  voting.  Governor 
Reeder  now  appointed  a  second  election,  at  which  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  should  be  chosen.  An  organized  movement  was  made 
in  ilissouri,'  by  which  companies  of  men  from  that  State  were  sent 
into  every  council  district  of  Kansas.    Many  of  the  resident  voters,  in 

the  face  of  this  invasion,  refused  to  sanction  at  the  ballot- 
LegisiMur*  box  thc  violcHcc  that  only  condescended  to  use  a  legal  for- 
*  ^^  malitv.     The  result  was  the  fraudulent  election  of  thirteen 

councillors,  and  twenty-six  members  of  the  lower  house,  —  a  portion 

^  See  CoDgrcjvioual  Report. 
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of  them  Missourians  —  by  six  thousand  three  hundi*ed  and  twenty 
votes,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  Territory, 
only  about  half  of  whom,  or  exactly  thirteen  hundred  and  ten, 
went  to  the  ballot-box.  If  history  repeats,  so  it  often  I'evei'ses  itself. 
In  this  preliminary  outbreak  of  the  slaveholders'  conspiracy  against 
civilization  and  republican  government  the  resort  was  to  a  fraudulent 
ballot  before  the  seizure  of  the  bayonet;  in  the  next  stage,  —  the 
rebellion  of  1860,  —  armed  insurrection  came  first,  and  that  failing, 
fraudulent  voting  is  relied  upon  to  subvert  the  government. 

But  the  Legislature  thus  chosen,  the  first  result  of  "  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty," was  recognized  at  Washington.  Its  first  act  was  to  eject 
the  single  free-soil  councillor  who  was  returned,  whereupon  the  only 
member  of  the  party  in  the  House  resigned.  The  next  step  was  to 
quarrel  with  the  Governor,  Reeder,  who  they  soon  found  was  not  to 
be  counted  on  to  support  these  outrages.  They  had  met  at  Pa>vnee, 
ji  hundred  miles  from  Missouri,  but  adjourned  to  the  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion, which  was  nearer  to  their  base  of  opt* rat  ions.  Reeder  declared 
them  dissolved  by  this  adjournment ;  but  they  proceeded  to  ^^  proceed- 
act.  A  code  of  laws,  of  a  thousand  pages,  \vi\8  passed  by  *"*^ 
copying  the  Missouri  Stsitute  Book,  and  changing  the  word  "  State  " 
to  "  Territory."  They  provided  that  every  officer  in  the  Territory  for 
the  next  two  years  should  be  appointed  by  themselves,  and  of  course 
these  officers  were  selected  from  their  own  body.  They  recognized 
slavery  in  the  most  stringent  legislation,  and  decreed  the  punishment 
of  death  for  decoying  slaves  from  their  masters. 

Governor  Reeder,  indignant  at  this  absurd  parody  on  legislation, 
reported  his  views  at  Washington.  But  the  President  did 
not  wish  any  half-way  interpretation  of  his  compacts  with  pcrwdei  "*' 
the  South,  and  at  once  removed  Reeder,  to  appoint  Wilson 
Shannon,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  in  frequent  meetings,  disclaimed  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  usurping  body,  and  a  convention  was  called,  to  be  held  at 
Topeka  in  September,  specially  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and  to 
ask  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Reeder,  whose  upright 
course  had  commended  him  to  the  Free-State  party,  was  elected  as 
their  delegate  to  Congress,  on  a  different  day,  however,  from  that  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shawnee  Missicm  Legislature.  On  that  appointed  day 
the  slavery  party  chose  John  W.  Whitfield. 

The  two  conventions  of  the  Free-State  party  were  held  at  Topeka, 
one  preliminary,  one  to  make  a  State  Constitution.  The  second  Con- 
vention prepared  a  draft  of  a  Constitution,  which  was  accepted  by 
their  constituents.  The  issue  was  thus  joined  between  the  two  par- 
ties, —  the  '"  border-ruffians  "  and  the  "'  Abolitionists,"  as  they  desig- 
nated each  other  on  the  spot. 
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Between  these  parties  a  protracted  civil  war  followed,  provoked 
ciTii  wiir  In  ^y  outrages  upon  the  actual  settlers,  leading  inevitably,  not 
Kuuw.  merely  to  defence  but  to  retaliation.  Governor  Sliannon 
called  out  the  militia,  ostensibly  to  keep  the  peace :  but  his  call 
was  answered  by  numerous  volunteers  from  Missouri,  for  his  sym- 
pathies were  well  understood.  The  town  of  Lawrence  was  threat- 
ened in  the  later  months  of  18o5,  but  escaped  destruction  for  the 
time  by  the  readiness  of  its  leading  citizens  to  go  into  arrest  and 
test  in  the  courts  the  charges  of  their  accusers.  With  the  spring 
of  1856,  however,  a  military  company  from  South  Carolina   under 


Major  Buford  arrived,  pledged  to  war.  They  bore  a  red  flag  with 
the  motto.  "  South  Carolina  and  State  Rights."  This  year  the  at- 
tack on  Lawri'nce  was  renewed,  under  tlie  direct  authority  of  tlie 
(iovernment  at  Washington.  It  waa  the  policy  of  the  Free-State  men 
never  to  resist  this  authority,  while  they  never  submitted  to  border 
outrage.  The  Free-State  Hotel  and  the  dwelling  of  Governor  Ruh- 
surkiiiEnt  inson,  the  Governor  under  thi'  Topeka  Constitution,  were 
umwiiit  burned  jind  the  town  wjis  sacked.  In  the  mutual  attacks 
of  these  months  in;iny  lives  were  lost  ou  both  Rides,  and  the  animosity 
on  both  sides  beciime,  if  possible,  more  and  more  bitter.  The  whole 
influence  and  power  of  the  Administi-ation  at  Washington  was  thrown 
against  the  Free-Slate  piirty,  and  the  United  States  troops  at  Leaven- 
worth were  often  used  by  Shannon  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  dii-ect 
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or  indirect,  to  assist  the  invaders  from  the  ulave  States.  The  grand 
jury  called  by  the  Territorial  authorities  found  indictments  for  high 
treason  against  Robinson  and  others  of  the  Free-Stjite  leaders,  and 
Robinson  waa  kept  for  four  months  under  arrest.  I'he  Free-State 
L^islature  met,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  United  States  forces,  to 
which,  as  always,  they  deferred. 

f  Jovemor  Shannon  at  length  either  resigned  or  was  displaced  by 
President  I'ierce  for  failing  to  bring  the  Free-State  party  to 
terms,  and  John  W.  Geary  was  appointed  in  his  place.     At-  i>^»jiioi. 
chison,  of  Missouri,  led  another  army  into  the  Territory.    A 
detachment  of  his  force  desti-oyed  the  villi^e  of  Ossawatomie,  then 
the  home  of  John 
Brown,    who    was. 
however,  absent  ui 
pursuit  of  a  party 
of  the  "border-ruf- 
fiaDs,"  who  held  as 
prisoners  two  of  his 
sons  and  kept  them 
in  chains.    Another 
son  of  bis  had  been 
some    time    before 
inhumanly      m  u  r- 
dered.     So  soon  as 
the      Free-State 
forces   approached, 
Atchison  led  back 
his  men  into  Missouri,      (ieary, 
on   arrival,  called   on  both   jmrtit 
dinarm,  but  was  met  by  a  new  invasion  john  B^oy^n  >  ug  hdui* 

from  Missouri,   A  murder  having  tiiken 

place  almost  in  his  own  presence,  he  arrested  tin-  murderer,  and  at 
once  lost  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  slavery  party. 

Ht'  reported  at  length  to  the   President  tliat  "  peace  ;ind  order  " 
were  established.     With  the  beginning  of  18.57  the  ToiM-ka 
Legislature  met;  but  the  United  States  Marshal  imniedi-  (iropck. 
atcly  arrested  the  prominent  members,  and  left  both  Houses 
without  a  quorum.      Thn  Territorial  Legislature  also  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton  and  provided  on  their  part  for  a  State  Constitution.     Meanwhile, 
on  a  report  from  a  committee,  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
had  declared  void  all  the  Territorial  enactments;  but  the  bill  did  not 
pass  the  Senate.     At  the  same  time  Governor  Geary  resigned,  dis- 
gusted  with   the   failure   of   President  Pierce   to  support  him,  and 
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Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  was  named  in  his  stead.  Walker, 
however,  was  also  deposed,  for  no  reason  but  the  simplest  adlierfiice 
to  good  faith  with  the  settlers,  and  J.  W,  Denver  became  Territorial 

Governor.  The  Free-State  men  refused  to  vote  for  the  Le- 
miwQn  compton  Constitution  ;  and  ao  completely  did  it  lack  popular 
coiniiiii-       suppoit  that  when  ag-.iin  submitted  ten  tliousiind  votes  were 

given  against  it;  and  when  Congress  renewed  the  experi- 
ment the  same  result  was  gained.    Governor  Denver  resigned  in  turn. 


and  Samuel  Medary  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  bitter  struggle 
—  the  real  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  which  followed — soon 
came  to  an  end.  The  attempt  to  force  a  pro-slavery  Constitutinn 
was  given  up.  Franklin  Pierce,  the  weak  creature  who  filled  the 
ciiair  of  the  President  during  the  most  of  these  outrages,  had  retired 
to  his  original  obscurity.  A  Constitution  which  repudiat<?d  slavery 
in  Kansas  was  made  and  ratified  in  1859,  and  Charles  Robinson  was 
the  lirst  Governor  chosen.  Hut  it  was  not  until  the  slave  States  hail 
gone  out  of  the  Union  that  Kansas  was  permitted  to  come  in. 
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Such  are  the  external  turning-points  only  of  a  history  of  bloodshed 
and  terror,  then  wholly  new  in  the  annals  of  the  United  Statea. 
Every  step  in  it  was  marked  with  intense  interest.  The  vacillations 
of  President  Pierce,  as  it  went  on,  were  pitiable.  One  day 
he  announced  that  he  had  no  power  to  preserve  the  peace ;  the  Fre*i- 
another  day  he  employed  the  army ;  another  day  he  left  the 
military  commander  to  take  the  responsibility  of  his  action.  Two 
days  after  the  destruction-  of  Lawrence,  when  that  atrocity  was  not 
known  in  Washington,  an  agent  who  had  travelled  night  and  day 
from  that  town  to  explain  to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  called  upon  the 
President  in  Washington.  He  was  distressed  by  the  intelligence,  and 
shed  tears  —  possibly  maudlin  tears  —  in  expression  of  his  sorrow. 
He  drew  a  despatch  which  he  sent  to  Governor  Shannon  at  once,  bid- 
ding him  dismiss  the  '^militia ''  so  called,  and  rely  only  on  the 
Tegular  forces.  This,  he  declared,  had  been  his  intention  from  the 
beginning;  but  when  the  different  parties,  eager  to  justify  them- 
aeWes,  produced  their  sevenvl  orders,  it  proved  that  Governor  Shannon 
had  been  directed  not  to  employ  the  regular  army  unless  he  found 
the  **  militia  '  insufficient.  Such  a  scene  is  a  fit  ilhistration  of  the 
vacillation  of  a  man  unfortunately  intrusted  with  power,  who  may 
not  have  been  absolutely  bad,  but  who  was  so  weak  and  so  destitute 
of  a  political  conscience  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  men  about  him. 

As  early  as  the  moment  when  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  proposed,  a  committee  of  Free  Democrats,  led  by  Mr. 
-Vwjpn  of  New  York,  had  waited  on  the  President  to  ask  him  the  dis- 
position of  the  Administration.  The  President  said  in  reply  that  he 
had  certainly  calculated  on  the  support  of  the  "  softs,"  ^  as  these  men 
were  familiarly  called,  for  he  had  shown  them  at  least  equal  consider- 
ation in  the  distribution  of  patronage.  This  remark  on  a  question 
which  involved  the  most  serious  moral  principles,  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Marcy,  on  the  same  day,  the 
committee  learned  that  Mr.  Douglas  and  some  Southern  gentlemen 
had  had  two  long  discussions  with  the  President.  They  had  at  last 
compelled  him  to  assent  to  their  views,  and  he  had  himself  put  in 
writing  the  passage  which  related  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  This  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  that  the  coun- 
try's repose  on  the  slavery  question  should  "  suffer  no  shock  during  my 
official  term  if  I  have  power  to  prevent  it."  The  interview  between 
this  committee  and  the  President  may  be  compared  to  the  celebrated 

^  The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  wa«  divi<led  into  two  factions,  respectively  called 
the  '*  Hani  Shelhs "  and  the  "  Soft  Shells."  Tl>«  former  were  in  alliance  with  the  slavery 
propagandists  of  the  South. 
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interview  between  the  young  Democrats  of  1811  and  Mr.  Madison, 
when  they  compelled  him  to  assent  to  war  with  England.  As  always 
in  such  cases,  the  aggressors  were  able  to  threaten  their  victim  with 
the  loss  of  a  second  term  of  his  ofBce.  When  the  President  yielded 
he  falsified  every  statement  he  had  made  up  to  this  period,  and,  of 
course,  lost  the  prize  which  he  had  coveted.  From  this  moment  the 
Democratic  party  was  again  divided.  All  persons,  indeed,  who  were 
determined  that  slavery  should  never  be  extended  beyond  its  existing 
limits,  all  persons  who  wished  that  the  new  Territories  should  be  for- 
ever free,  could  now  act  together  untrammelled  by  real  or  supposed 
obligations  of  honor. 

At  this  period  appeared  a  new  combination  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  full  histoi-y  has  never  yet  been  written, 

The  Know-  i     e  *i  i*^  'iii 

nothing  and,  from  its  veiy  nature,  perhaps  never  will  be.  A  secret 
society  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1853,  with  the  purpose  of  checking  foreign  influence,  especially  the 
influence  of  the  Pope,  purifying  the  ballot,  and  maintaining  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  public  schools.  Whether  these  were  or  were  not  the 
only  objects  of  the  founders,  they  have  never  yet  told  the  world.  But 
these  objects  alone  were  such  as  could  be  readily  made  acceptable  to 
most  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native  voters  of  either  party,  juid 
with  the  fascination  which  attends  well-organized  secret  movements 
would  of  tliemselvi»s  secure  for  it  a  large  support.  The  organiza- 
tion called  itself  tin*  American  Party,  but  was  popularly  named  the 
**  Know-nothings,''  one  of  the  habits  of  its  members,  under  their 
mutual  agreement,  being  to  say  to  unlicensed  inquirers  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  secret  proceedings. 

The  organization  was  increasing  in  numbers  when  the  abrogation 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  1854,  completely  dissolved  all  old 
party  ties  at  the  North.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  thus  set  free 
from  old  companionships,  were  glad  to  use  the  new  nuu^hinery. 
Among  these  men  at  the  North  were  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  anti-slavery  politicians,  who  thought  that  here  was  the  opportu- 
nity which  they  had  sought  in  vain  before  for  a  national  oi*ganization 
friendly  to  their  plans.  At  the  South  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  distrusted  the  extreme  measures  of  the  •"  fire-eaters"  joined  them, 
in  hope  that  this  organization  might  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Tnion.  And  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  a  large  number  of 
discontented  men  of  all  views  or  of  no  views,  who  thought  they  had 
not  been  Hutiieientlv  considered,  offered  themselves  as  leaders  in  its 
councils. 

So  rapid  was  the  enrolment  of  members,  that  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  voters  had  accepted  its  pledges  before  the  year  1855.     In 
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the  elections  of  the  autumn  of  1854,  they  carried  the  vote  of  many  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  in  all  well-nigh  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the 
old  organizations.  The  indignation  of  the  North  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  power  of  this  "  American  "  or- 
ganization, resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  through 
the  Northern  States.  The  Whig  party  was  broken  in  pieces.  The 
elections  of  that  year  indicated  to  the  President  and  those  who  had 
advised  him,  that,  whatever  else  was  uncertain,  it  was  certain  that 
they  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Northern  constituencies. 

The  new  organization  of  the  "  Americans  "  was,  however,  no  bet- 
ter able  than  the  old  parties  to  hold  together  those  who  wished  nnd 
those  who  did  not  wish  t6  extend  slavery.     Kenneth  Raynor,  of  North 
Carolina,  had  suggested  establishmg  in  it  a  '*  third  or  Union  degree," 
by  which  its  members  pledged  themselves,  in  what  is  described  as 
a  very  serious  and  impressive  ceremonial,  ^*  to  maintain  the  Union 
of  the  States,   agjiinst  any  and  all  assaults."      Before  six 
months  had  passed,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  men,  ^uHtaintha 
North  and  South,  had  taken  this  pledge.     But,    after  all, 
the  pledge  meant,  for  the  most  conscientious,  the  Union  as  they  un- 
derstood it;  for  those  less  conscientious,  as  events  have  proved,  it 
seems  to  have  meant  nothing. 

The  frequent  alliances  between  the  ''  American  "  party  and  the 
Free-Soilers  at  the  North,  did  not  escape  attention  at  tlie 

oicii"  •     t  T«i         Alliances 

s>outh.      bo   far   as   anti-slavery   men    were   dn-ectm^r   the  with  Free- 

Soilen. 

"  American  "  councils,  the  friends  of  slavery  at  the  South 
saw  the  direction  given.     The  result  of  such  observation  showed  itself 
in  Virginia  in  the  spring  elections  of  1855.     Heury  A.  Wise,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  and  insolent  of  the  Virginian  leaders,  had  been 
counted,  in  earlier  times,  as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  among 
the  Whigs.     He  now  led  the  Democratic  party  of  Virginia  nefcated  la 
in  a  triumphant  canvass,  the  result  of  which  entirely  over-     *'^°**- 
threw  the  new  organization  there.    The  hopes  of  its  leaders  to  become 
a  national  party  were  rudely  blighted  by  this  defeat. 

Still  the  "•  National  Council  "  which  represented  the  organization, 
was  the  organ  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  support  its  measures.  No  President,  at  this  time,  had 
ever  received  seventeen  hundred  thousand  votes.  If  the  members 
of  the  subordinate  lodges  could  be  kept  united,  the  National  Council 
could  be  well-nigh  sure  of  the  next  President.  In  that  Council  almost 
every  State  was  represented,  generally  by  seven  delegates  each.  The 
Northern  and  Southern  views  at  once  expressed  themselves.  The 
Council  proved  to  be  only  another  Congress,  with  every  element  rep- 
resented in  it,  which  would  have  been  found  in  the  Senate  or  the 

VOL.  IV.  27 
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House  of  Representatives  in  Washington.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in 
MMti  of  ^^^  preparation  of  resolutions ;  and  the  majority  proved  to 
iiccouueii.  be  in  favor  of  suppressing  all  discussion  of  slavery.  Of 
course  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  then  fresh  in  all  mem- 
ories, was  discussed.  It  was  then  that  Kenneth  Raynor  used  the 
expression  which  has  been  already  cited.  ^^  I  have  to  say/^  he  saicL 
^^  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  an  uncalled  for  and 
unnecessary  act,  an  outrage  even,  a  violation  of  plighted  faith ;  and 
I  would  have  seen  my  right  arm  withered  and  my  tongue  palsied 
before  I  would  have  voted  for  it."  He  proposed  an  amendment, 
declaring  that  the  American  party  recognized  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  that  all  questions  touching  its  agitation  should  be  ignored 
and  discouraged,  but  that,  should  this  party  '*come  into  |X)wer,  it 
would  so  dispose  of  that  question  ivs  to  mete  out  justice  to  all  sec- 
tions and  interests."  But  this  amendment  was  rejected.  The  North- 
ern resolutions  were  also  rejected.  The  Southern  I'esolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  tifty-nine. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  National  Council  in  which  it  could 
be  said  to  represent  the  whole  country.  The  Northern  delegates 
met,  and  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  order,  which  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  as  free  States,  and  the  protection  by  the  national 
Government  of  actual  settlers  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. The  interference  with  the  elections  in  Kansas  by  invasion 
from  Missouri  suggested  the  hist  demand.  For,  at  this  moment,  the 
impression  in  the  wavering  fancies  of  President  Pierce,  was  that  he 
had  no  right  to  give  such  protection. 

The  majority  of  the  order  were  thus  freed  from  the  embarrassments 
of  anti-slavery  alliance,  while  they  lost  the  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  Northern  constituents.  In  the  autumnal  elections  of 
1855,  the  party  carried  the  States  of  New  York,  California,  and 
Massachusetts  ;  but  the  division  enabled  the  Democrats  to  carrv  New 
Jersev,  Pennsvlvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  all  these  cases  tlie 
victory  was  that  of  a  plurality,  not  a  majority  of  voters. 

Under  such  lurid  skies,  the  President  met  the  thirty-fourth  Con- 
gress in  December.  So  complicated  were  the  partisan 
spwUwTof  divisions,  that  two  months  passed  before  the  House  organ- 
H'»i.hiiig-  ized  itself  by  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  Two  years  before, 
after  a  similar  contest,  the  extreme  Southern  candidate  was 
chosen.  This  year,  —  under  the  plurality  rule,  as  then, —  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen,  receiving  one  hundred  and 
three  votes,  while  William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  received  one 
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biuidred.  Nineteen  membere  were  absent,  olev^n  scattering  vote« 
were  given,  and  there  was  one  vHcancy.  Meanwliile  the  Presi- 
dent had  brought  the  affairs  of  Kansas  before.  Congress  by  a  special 
message  on  the  24th  of  Junuaiy.  The  affairs  of  that  Territory,  al- 
ready tlie  scene  of  civil  war,  iitti-HCted  lai^ely  tlie  attention  of  Con- 
gretis  through  the  session.  Even  Mr.  Douglas,  the  ohampion  of 
"  Squatters  and  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  in  n  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  denounced 
the  action  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Aid  Company," 
and  the  President  went  so  far 
as  to  characterize  the  Eastern 
settlers  in  Kansas,  as  persons 
"  foreign  "  to  its  interests.  A 
committee  of  the  House  visited 
the  Territory  in  person.  They 
obtained  official  records  wliic-h 
verified  the  liistorv.  now  fer- 
tain,  of  the  constant  armed  in- 
vasions from  Missouri  on  days 
of  election. 

In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate,  CharleK 
Sumner,  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chiisetts,  delivered  on  the  llltli 

and  20th  of  May  a  speech  which,  when  published,  he  called  ' 
Crime  against  Kansas."     He  was  replied  to  by  Senators  Cass, 
Uouglas.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Butier  of  South  Carolina,  spw'!!  •«■ 
in  speeches  whose  tone  is  iudescribalilH,  except  by  the  slang 
phrase  which  distinguishes  a  certain  grade  of  language  and  of  man- 
ners :  they  "  blackguarded  "  the  Senator  from  Massaclinsetts  in  term's 
to  which  ordinary  decency  set  no  limit.     Unfortnnately,  in  his  reply, 
he  permitted  himself  to  retidiate  in  something  of  the  same  temper. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Butler  was  the  ground  of  an  assault  made 
on  Mr.  Sumner  two  days  after.  The  Senate  had  adjourned.  Ammuiwiii, 
Mr.  Sumner  remained  at  his  desk  writinj;,  Preston  S.  ""*™»"' 
Brooks,  a  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  accompanied  by  Mr, 
Keitt,  another  member  from  the  same  State,  as  an  accomplice,  ap- 
proached him  and  said :  "  I  have  read  your  speech  twice  over  care- 
fully ;  it  is  a  libel  upon  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bntler,  who  is  a 
relative  of  mine."  While  he  spoke,  he  struck  Mr.  Sumner  over  the 
head  with  a  heavy  stick,  us  he  sat  cimfini'd  by  the  desk  at  wliiili 
he   was  writing,  and  the  blows  weiv  continued   till   lie  ff  11  stunned. 


'  The 
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insensible,  and  bleeding  to  the  floor.  The  injuries  that  he  received, 
seemed  to  threaten  his  life  at  first ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  not  till  the 
end  of  four  years,  that  his  medical  advisers  permitted  his  return  to 
his  active  duties.  During  that  period,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
not  unfitly  represented  in  the  Senate  by  his  empty  chair. 

Mr.  Wilson,  his  colleague,  called  on  the  Senate  the  next  day  to 
Action  in  Vindicate  its  dignity.  The  temper  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
the  deoAte.  ^jj^^  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  Senate  chose  a  committee 
of  five  Democrats  to  report  on  the  assault.  They  reported,  that  as 
Mr.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  House,  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  should  take  no  action.  In  a  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Slidell 
said :  "  When  we  heard  that  some  one  was  beating  Mr.  Sumner,  we 
heard  the  remark  without  any  particular  emotion.  I  remained  very 
quietly  in  my  seat.  Tlie  other  gentleman  did  the  same.  We  did 
not  move."  Mr.  Douglas  said :  **  My  first  impulse  was  to  come 
into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  help  to  put  an  end  to  the  affray,  if  I 
could.  But  it  occurred  to  my  mind  in  an  instant,  that  my  relations 
to  Mr.  Sumner  were  such  that  if  I  came  into  the  hall,  my  motives 
might  be  misconstrued,  and  I  sat  down  again."  Mr.  Toombs  said, 
"  I  probably  said  I  approved  what  Mr.  Brooks  did.  That  is  my 
opinion." 

Such  wore  the  manifestations  of  opinion  among  Senators.  Senator 
SerwiorWii-  WMlsou,  Mr.  Sunincr's  colleague,  was  challenged  by  Brooks 
iejgjli*by  f^i'  calling  the  assault  *"  brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly." 
Brwiiw.  jjj.  Wilson  declined  the  challenge  on  the  ground  that  duel- 
ling was  a  part  of  the  barbarism  which  dictated  the  attack.  When 
Mr.  Burlingame,  of  Massachusetts,  subsequently  accepted  a  challenge 
from  Brooks  and  proposed  to  meet  him  in  Canada,  Brooks  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  the  stiite  of  Northern  feeling  was  such  that  he 
could  not  siifely  travel  there.  It  wjis  generally  believed  that  his  real 
reason  was  a  fear  of  Mr.  Burlinganie's  rifle. 

The  House,  on  a  rei)ort  of  its  committee,  voted  to  expel  Brooks,  by 
Action  of  *^  ^'^^®  ^f  ^^^  hundn»d  and  twenty-one  to  ninet}--five.  For 
the  iioum^.  expulsion,  under  the  niles,  a  vote  of  two  thirds  was  neces- 
sary, so  he  retained  his  seat.  A  vote  of  censure  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  In  an  insolent  speech  he  then  resigned  his  seat 
His  constituents  at  once  returned  him,  and  in  two  weeks  he  took  the 
oaths  again.  Southern  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  were  CAger  in  con- 
gratulations. Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said,  ''  I  know  of  no  represen- 
tative whose  public  career  I  hold  more  worthy  of  the  full  and  cordial 
approbation  of  his  constituents."  Jefferson  Davis  said,  "  I  have  only 
to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  sons  of 
Carolina  to  wt^lcome  tlie  return  of  a  brother  who  has  been  the  sub- 
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ject  of  vilification,  misrepresentation,  and  persecution,  because  he  re- 
sented a  libellous  assault  upon  the  representative  of  their  mother." 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Brooks  was 
"  inconsiderate.."  Brooks  died  within  the  year.  In  a  eulogy  on  him 
in  the  House  Mr.  Savage,  of  Tennessee,  said,  "  History  records  but 
one  Thermopylae ;  there  ought  to  have  been  another,  and  that  one  for 
Preston  S.  Brooks.  The  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber  shall  carry  the 
name  of  the  deceased  to  all  future  generations."  Histoiy  would,  in- 
deed, be  incomplete  without  such  record  of  the  passions  of  the  time, 
though  the  man  who  at  the  moment  seems  a  hero  to  his  friends, 
stands  revealed  in  the  future  to  all  men  as  only  a  ruffian  and  a  bully 
of  a  not  uncommon  type. 

With  such  excitements,  —  with  the  destruction  in  Kansas  even  of 
the  theory  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  —  with  the  approval  ^y  p^  .^    .  , 
the  Southern  leaders  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  North-  Jj^"" »° 
em  Senator,  —  all  parties  made  their  preparation  for  another 
election  of  President.     The  "  American "   Convention    had   met  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  annivei*sary  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday.     Mr.  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  after  an  exciting  debate 
on  the  issues  of  the  day,  said,  "  There  are  two  great  questions  before 
the  people :  one  the  reform  in  the  naturalization  laws,  one  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  in  Kansas."     He  proposed  that,  as  the  Convention 
would  not  consider  the  latter  question,  those  who  thought  it  a  real 
issue  should  withdraw,  and  fifty  members  withdrew.     The  remaining 
members  gave  Mr.  Fillmore  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  votes,  and 
he  was  made  their  candidate.     Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  was  made 
candidate  for  Vice-president. 

On  the  same  day  a  convention  was  held  at  Pittsburg  to  perfect  the 
national  organization  of  what  was  now  called  tlie  Repub-  TheRepub- 
lican  Party,  in  which  name  it  was  hoped  the  different  ele-  "*^°  ^*'*^* 
ments  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  might  be  united. 
This  meeting  proposed  a  national  convention  on  the  17th  of  June, 
supposed  to  be  an  auspicious  day  in  the  history  of  American  rebel- 
lion, because  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

On  the  2d  of  June  there  met  at  Cincinnati  the  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  party.  President  Pierce,  who  had  come  in  with  Democratic 
little  opposition,  was  to  go  out  with  none.  It  was  no  longer  '^'^n^^n"®" 
a  time  for  unkno^vn  men  or  weak  men.  Yet,  with  the  power  which 
always  belongs  to  an  administration,  he  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate.  Mr.  Douglas  was  another.  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  another.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  been  Minister  in 
England  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  and  in  that 
matter  his  hands  were  clean.     The  Convention  balloted,  without  any 
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nomination,  sixteen  timeu,  the  rules  adopted  requiring  a  vote  of  two 
thirds.  Oil  the  sixteenth  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  received  one  hundrni 
and  sixty-eight  votes,  Mr.  Douglas  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
There  were  but  six  others.  On  the  seventeenth  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  a  unanimous  vote  and  was  chosen  candidate.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge was  made  candidate  for  Vice-president. 

Tlie  Convention  of  the  new  Republican  party  met  at  Philadelphia 
Kepiihiirmii  ^u  the  17th  of  Juuc,  just  after  Lawrence  was  sacked,  Mr. 
lonTeniion.  gumuer  beatcu  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  Mr.  Brooks  con- 
gratulated on  the  deed  of  an  assassin.  Men  of  very  varied  antece- 
dents met  there.  Here  was  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  the  life-long 
friend  of  Governor  Marcy.  Here  was  ('assius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
a  relative  of  the  great  Senator.  Here  was  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, fresh  from  the  Senate  Chamber  where  Simmer  had  been  as- 
saulted. Here  was  Fi-amis  P.  Blair,  the  friend  of  General  Jackson. 
Here  was  David  Wilmot,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  move  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  The  Convention,  on  its  first  ballot,  gave  to  John 
Charles  Fremont  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes.  Judge  Mclean, 
of  Ohio,  received  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  General  Fremont  was 
thus  made  the  candidate.  William  I^.  Dayton  received  the  majority 
of  votes  for  Vice-president,  though  one  liinidred  and  ten  were  given 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

Fremont  was  well  known  to  the  country,  and  favorably,  n»  the  ex- 
OeiierAi  ploror  of  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  West.  As  early  as 
Fremont.  |842,  a  young  ofiioer  in  the  army,  he  had  been  sent  out,  at 
his  o\vn  request,  into  the  "great  American  desert"  of  those  djiys. 
He  had  shown  lare  temper,  perseverance,  and  executive  ability,  in  a 
series  of  explorations  carried  forward  by  him ;  he  had  corrected  mtmy 
grave  mistakes  in  American  geography;  had  opened  California  to 
Western  (^migration  ;  and  had,  indeed,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
Pacific  Railway  of  after  years.  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  party 
organization,  it  was  desinible,  not  to  say  necessary,  that  its  candi- 
date should  have  had  no  close  connection  with  either  political  party. 
It  has  been  a  habit  of  oifict»rs  in  the  regular  army  to  keep  themselves 
almost  proudly  free  from  any  such  connection.  It  was  certainly  an 
advantage*  that  (^olonel  Fremont  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  statesman  so 
Senator  distinguished  asC^olonel  I^enton.  for  a  generation  Senator 
Benton.  fioiu  Mlssouri.  Tliis  Senator,  though  a  slaveholder,  and  a 
slaveholder  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hjid  in  manv  critical  moments 
refused  to  act  with  the  Fir(»-eaters,  and,  in  face  of  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  Missouri,  had  shown  himself  the  friend  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Kansas. 

The  seceders  from  the  American  ('onvention  had  met  in  New  York 
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oil   the  12th  of  June.     Tlicy  Imtl  proposed  for  the  Presidency,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Banks  ;  anil  for  Vice- president, 
William  F.  Johnson,  of   Pennsylvania.      These  candidates  oiiii.*m«- 
were  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Three  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  thus  before  the  people ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  each  representetl  a  real  wi»™ii.. 
conviction.  Each  indee<l  wjih  a  man  who  had  given  proof  S"™™ 
of  real  ability.  Mr.  Buchanan  stood  for  the  South  and  its  "" 
policy.  Colonel  Fremont  stood  for  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Fillmore  stood 
for  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  for  that 
strong  conservative 
feeling  which  re- 
frarded  all  cjuestions 
as  little,  in  compari- 
son with  this  Union. 
An  incident  of  the 
autumn,  which  fore- 
shadowed what  was 
to  follow,  was  a  pro- 
posal made  hy  (lov- 
ernor  Henry  A .  Wine, 
of  Virginia,  for  a 
conference  of  tlie 
Govemoi-s  of  South- 
em  States,  to  take 
into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  invitiition  j,„„  B^th.r.n 
wa»    on    the    wliole 

kindly  received,  hut  tlicn^  was  in>  meeting  except  of  the  (iovemors 
of  Virginia  and  the  two  Cai-olina-s. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  was 
due  wholly  to  the  division  of  his  antagonists.  Of  the  pop-  T^oflW- 
ular  vote  he  received  1,838,16^.  Here  were  more  than  two  "°"- 
hundred  thousand  votes  more  tJian  President  Pierce  had  received,  so 
intense  was  the  excitement  of  the  canviuss.  But  he  was  stdl  in  a 
minority  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand.  Colonel  Fremont  had 
1,341.000  votes.  Mr.  Fillmore  had  KT.j.OOO.  Of  the  Electoral  votes 
Mr.  Buchanan  i-eceived  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont had  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  the  eight  votes 
of  Maryland,  —  which  showed  itself  true  to  it«  mid-way  [wsition  be- 
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tween  North  and  South.  Mr.  Buchanan  owed  his  election  to  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  canvass  went  forward  in  this  State,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  insure  to  Kansas  an  honest  vote  of  her  own  people. 
With  this  assurance,  Mr.  Buchanan  obtained  a  plurality  of  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  proved  essential  for  his  election.^ 

But  when  he  came  into  office,  the  auspices  were  all  against  him. 
No  President,  except  the  second  Adams,  had  ever  been  chosen  by  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  popuhir  vote.^  Of  the  Northern  States, 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  received  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  But  in  two  of  these  he  was  in  a  minority.  In 
Pennsylvania,  his  majority  was  only  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  in 
a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  in  Indiana  it  was  not 
two  thousand  in  a  vote  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
The  days  of  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles  were  over. 

Still  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  so  weak  a  man  as  his  forgotten  prede- 
Buchanan  u  cessor.  Hc  was  not  a  fool,  though  his  political  career  was 
Prwident.  j^y  j^q  mcaus  free  from  vacillations  and  inconsistencies.  He 
probably  hoped,  in  his  old  age,  that  with  the  prestige  of  the  name  of 
President,  he  could  control  such  spirits  as  he  had  in  his  Cabinet; 
such  men  as  Howell  Cobb,  and  Floyd,  who  after>vard  abused  their  of- 
ficial position  under  his  eyes,  to  prepare  for  war  against  the  nation 
which  they  pretended  to  serve.  The  President's  first  message  re- 
peated the  assurances  that  the  discussion  of  slavery  had  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  remembered  afterward  for  its  attack  on  the  clergy  of 
the  country,  whom  he  charged  with  fomenting  the  disturbance  which 
had  so  endangered  its  institutions.  But  in  that  message,  he  declared 
himself  friendly  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a 
constitution  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  settlei-s.  He  referred  to 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  —  soon  to  be  made,  —  and  asked  for 
acquiescence  in  it,  wliatever  its  cliaractor.  Such  a  reference,  from  a 
President  to  an  undelivered  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a 
novelty.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  lie  had  reason  for  going 
outside  of  precedent. 

The  decision  referred  to,  of  whicli  the  new  President  liad  had  some 
The  Dr«i  ^arly  intimation,  was  the  decision  in  the  "  Dred  Scott  "  case. 
Scott  case.  ^^^  actiou  luul  bceu  begiui  by  Dred  Scott,  a  negro,  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Missouri,  for  his  freedom  and  tliat  of  his  children.  His 
claim  was  that  he  had  been  removed,  in  1834,  to  Illinois,  then  a  free 

*  The  details  of  this  transaction  are  given  in  a  very  curious  speech  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Forney, 
who  obtained  the  plfd<;e  from  Buchanan,  —  read  at  the  Quarter  Century  celebration  of  the 
settlors  of  Kansas,  at  Bismarck  Grove,  Septeml>er  20,  1 880. 

-  Mr.  Adams's  vote  in  1824  was  only  29.92  percent,  of  the  popular  rote.  In  1844,  Mr. 
Polk's  was  49.55  |xjr  cent.  In  1848,  General  Taylor's  was  47.36  per  cent.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
was  45.;)4. 
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ate,  by  his  master,  and  afterwards  taken  into  territory  north  of  the 
tmpromise  line ;  that  in  1838  only  Iiad  lie  l)een  taken  back  into 
issouri  and  sold  again  to  his  present  master.  To  tliis  Sanford,  Iiis 
ister,  replied  that  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  could  not 
ing  an  action;  and  also  that  he  and  his  cliililren  were  Sanford's 
,ve8.  The  lower  courts  had  differed,  and  the  case  came  before  the 
1  bench.  The  case  was  twice  argued  with  care.  When  the  de-' 
ion  came,  for  which  the  new  President  asked  attention  and  concur- 
ice,  it  swept  the  whole  gi'ound  indeed.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
bS  prepared  by  Judge  Taney,  the  Chief  Justice.  It  dismissed  the 
ie  on  Sanford^s  first  reply,  namely,  that  Dred  Scott  wiis  not  a  cit- 
in  of  Misaouri.  Black  men  could  not  be  citizens,  the  Court  said  vir- 
illy^  The  opinion  went  historically  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
tution.  Referring  even  to  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ndence,  that  all  tneii  are  equal,  the  Court  said  it  was  plain  that  its 
thors  did  not  embrace  the  negro  race,  which,  by  common  consent, 
d  been  excluded  from  the  civilized  governments,  in  the  family  of 
tions,  and  devoted  to  slaverv.  In  the  Constitution,  the  Court  said, 
3  idea  could  not  be  entertained  that  nt»gr<>t\s  were  citizens,  ''■as  the 
ly  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and  include  them,  treat  them 
property.*' 

With  this  statement  the  case  itself  ended.  The  Chief  Justice,  avail- 
f  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  rested  his  plea  for  freeilom 
the  ground  that  his  owner  had  taken  him  into  territory  made 
e  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  went  beyond  the  record  to  declare 
I  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitutional.  From  the  decision 
clge  McLean  and  Judge  Curtis  dissented ;  but  it  was  in  itself  sutti- 
nt,  as  Mr.  Benton  said,  to  make  a  new  departure  in  the  working  of 
5  Federal  Government.  It  made  slavery  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 
Jo  longer  the  exception  with  freedom  the  rule  ;  but  slaver}-  the  rule, 
bh  freedom  the  exception.''  Such  a  decision  moved  the  heart  of 
J  whole  North,  and  showed  to  the  most  conservative  that  the  whole 
B  of  argument  and  of  action  was  forever  changed. 
The  new  Congress  met  in  December,  IS;")!.  The  Democrats  were 
e  to  choose  their  own  Speaker,  the  division  between  the  American 
1  the  Republican  parties  giving  a  House  in  which  the  Democrats 
1  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes,  the  Kepublicans  ninety-two, 
1  the  Americans  fourteen. 

To  the  difficulties  of  a  minority  in  the  popular  vote,  and  a  general 
trust  through  the  North,  were  now  added  those  of  a  great 
amercial  revulsion.  •  One  of  those  ebb-tides  of  trade  for  .wtcr^'^f 
ich  no  man  has  yet  fully  accounted,  and  \vhi<!h  have  been 
3rred  by  bold  physicists  even   to  changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
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swept  over  the  world.  Such  crises  always  follow  periods  of  great 
commercial  activity  and  supposed  prosperity.  In  this  case  the  im- 
mense treasure  drawn  from  the  mines  of  California  had  greatly  en- 
larged the  banking  operations  of  the  country.  The  great  raihx)ad 
system,  which  secured  for  the  agricultural  States  the  markets  of  the 
world,  was  developed  with  rapidity  that  would  have  once  seemed 
fabulous.  New  institutions  of  credit,  on  a  scale  gigantic  to  the  enter- 
prise of  earlier  times,  were  established  in  the  larger  cities.  It  was 
tlie  failure  of  one  of  these  —  the  **  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company" 
—  which  precipitated  the  fatal  discovery.  The  world  of  commerce 
found  how  large  was  the  '*  inflation  "  and  how  hollow  the  promise, 
on  which  this  great  prosperity  had  been  reared.  The  civilized  world 
felt  the  shock,  and  commerce  did  not  recover  from  it  for  many  years. 
Tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was  emptied  in  the  crash,  and  the 
new  Government  was  not  even  able  to  pay  its  officers. 

The  vote  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  Kansas  was  the  test  of 

that  pledge  of  a  "'fair  election"  which  Buchanan  had  given  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Democrats.     He  said  that  now  the  question  was  a  mere 

point  of  honor,  which  the  North  could  afiFord  to  yield ;  that 

Buchanan  8      \  ,  i^  i  i    i         r  ^ 

iaithi«»«-  ail  men  knew  that  Kansas  would  be  free ;  that,  so  sooii  as 
admitted,  the  State  could  change  its  Constitution^  and  the 
South  could  not  then  complain  that  her  rights  had  been  abaadoaed. 
In  this  declaration  he  V)roke  faith  with  a  large  portion  of  the  ftotj 
which  had  till  now  sustained  him.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  paioed 
to  admit  Kansas  under  this  Constitution.  But  the  old  Democratic 
majority  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  Bell,  Broderick,  and  Stuart, 
and,  most  fatal  sign  of  all,  Douglas,  voted  for  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Crittenden,  but  not  adopted  :  that  the  Constitution  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Kansas,  who,  should  they  reject  this,  would  be 
. .  .  authorized  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  formation  of 

Aaniii*Kion  *•  . 

of  Kanwi8      auothcr.     In  the  House  the  substitute  was  a^ain  presented 
by  a  Democrat,  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adopted, 
and  the  two  Houses  disagreeing,  a  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 
pointed which  drew  up  a  compromising  bill,  Seward  of  the  Senate  and 
Howard  of  the  House  dissenting.     From  the  name  of  its  author,  this 
plan  was  called  the  **  English  Compromise."     It  proposed  a  submis- 
sion to  the  people,  but  only  on  tlie  hard  conditions  that,  if 
liMh  (om-      they  refused,  tht»y  should  lose  their  allotments  for  education 
and  for  internal  improvements,  and  should  not  be  admitted 
until  tlieir  population  numbered  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred 
ami  fifty  inliabitants,  tlie  quota  at  that  time  for  one  Representative. 
Tliis  '*  compromise ''  passed.     The  Constitution  was  sent  to  Kansas, 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  the   people  absolutely  rejected  it.     The  vote 
was  1,788  in  its  favor  and  11,300  against  it. 
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In  the  autamn  of  1 857,  the  defi.int  resolution  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  compelled  the  ('resident  to  ieraov<i  their  (Governor,  xhiMor- 
Brighnm  Young,  and  appoint  Alfred  Cuming,  an  officer  of  °™'" 
the  army,  his  successor.  Young  was  the  "  prophet,"  so  cnlled,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church.  As  the  tide 
of  emigration  rolled  westwartl,  the  colony  of  this  remarkable  people 
had  become  of  national  importance,  with  vitality  enough  in  their  faith 
to  gather  tt^ether  a  church  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tliuusand  people, 
and,  aa  the  Church  was  the  State,  with  strength  enough  to  defy  the 
Federal  Government.     Driven  first  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  in  1888, 


and  thence,  ten  years  afterward,  into  the  \vilderni;!*s,  they  sought  a 
resting-place  and  refuge  in  what  was  then  called  "The  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,"  and  pitched  their  tents  and  built  their  tabernacle  on  the 
shores  of  Salt  I^ke.  Their  government  was.  iin<l  is,  a  hierarchy; 
their  faith  was  founded  on  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  new  revela- 
tion written  on  golden  plates  that  had  lain  buried  for  centuries  in  a 
hill  at  Manchester,  New  York,  and  were  dug  n|)  by  .losepli  Smith  ;  on 
tliis,  in  after  years,  the  lecherous  temper  of  their  cliief  saints  had  im- 
posed the  system  of  polygamy  as  a  later  reielution  to  Smith ;  iind  it  ia 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater  marvel  —  that  there  should  be  cre- 
dulity and  ignorance  enough  among  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  for  the  formation  of  bucIi  a  sect,  or  that  an  enlight- 
ened government  should  have  so  long  tolerated  organized  immorality 
under  the  guise  of  a  religion.  "  The  twin  relic  of  barbarism,"  as  it  was 
called  by  Owen  Lovejoy,  could  not,  like  slavery,  seek  protection  un- 
der the  sheltering  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

With  an  army  of  only  three  hundred,  the  new  Governor  was  sent  to 
his  destination.  The  Mormon  prophet  forbade  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  and  it  was  only  by  a  mortifying  submission  that  this  force  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  in  its  encampment.  With  the  next 
summer  the  army  was  reenforced,  the  Mormons  yielded ;  and  since 
that  time,  the  national  Government  has  appointed  a  "  Gentile,"  so 
called,  to  the  government  of  the  Territory. 

Fac-simil*  of  Charact«rt  of  th«  Mormon  Plates. 

President  Pierce  had  permitted  the  departure  from  the  country  of 
an  adventurer  named  William  Walker,  who  attempted  to 
Walker  t  makc  himself  master  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred men.  He  had  even  hold  some  communication  with  an 
envoy  of  Walker's.  Once  and  again  Walker  had  been  forced  to  re- 
turn. But  on  the  24th  of  November,  1857,  he  landed  at  Grey  town 
again,  in  sight  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  Stiites  navy.  Commodore 
Paulding  arrested  him  and  sent  him  back  for  trial.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  tried  at  New  Orleans,  failed  to  agree. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  first  tele- 
Atuntic  graphic  message  passed  from  America  to  Europe.  The 
Telegraph,  cable  had  b(^en  laid  successfully  with  the  assistance  of  the 
governments  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  communi- 
cation was  soon  interrupted  by  an  accident,  but  before  long  the  regu- 
lar transmission  of  public  and  private  news  between  the  continents 
was  established. 

The  elections  of  1858  taught  even  the  President  that  he  had  relied 

too  far  on  the  large  vote  which  elected  him.    In  the  State  of 

punharo       Ncw  York  oulv  four  Democrats  were  returned  to  the  House 

Cuba. 

of  Representatives.  The  extreme  Southern  party,  however, 
brought  forward,  at  the  short  session,  a  bill  to  permit  tlie  Government 
to  purchase  Cuba  for  thirty  million  dollars.  It  met  the  full  Republi- 
can opposition,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  by  its  friends. 
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In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  victories  and  defents  of  the  men  who 
were  prominent  before  the  couiitty,  careless  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  politicians  or  of  statesmen  a  poor  man,  un- 
known to  them  all,  was,  in  his  wild  way,  concerting  the  plans  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  of  the  nation's  history. '  John  Brown  had  al- 
ready devised  a  movement  of  those  whom  he  called  tlie  ''  True 
Friends  of  Freedom."  It  has  been  remembered  that  lie  was  of  Puri- 
tan blood.  His  whole  life  was  chai'acterized  by  Puritan  enthusiasm, 
as  well  as  by  the  personal  purity  and  stern  will  which  belong  to  the 
Puritiin  character.  Among  the  early  emigrants  from  New  York  to 
Kansas  who  determined  to  make 
it  a  free  State,  he  was  one. 
Among  all  the  brave  and  devot- 
ed men  of  that  struggle,  none 
were  braver  or  more  devoted, 
and  none  more  dreaded  by  the 
"border-ruffians,"  than  John 
Brown,  of  Ossawatomie.  He 
no  more  forgave  than  he  foigot 
the  atrocious  murder  of  one  of 
his  sons,  and  that  another  had 
been  driven  to  insanity  by  cruel  , 
treatment  when  a  prisoner. 
From  that  moment  be  devoted 
his  life,  all  that  he  was,  ami  all 
that  he  had,  to  one  single  pur- 
pose, —  the  extii'patiou  of  sla- 
very. He  believed  that  God 
hated  it,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  God's  messenger  to  destroy 
it.  Early  in  1858  he  called  together  at  Chatham,  in  Can-  ^b^  „„ii^ 
ada,  a  quiet  convention  of  the  "  Trne  Friends  of  Freedom,"  •'  '^'""'«"- 
where,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  wiis  drawn  up  a  "  Provisiijnal  Con- 
stitution for  the  people  of  the  United  States."  It  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  two  or  three  persons  were  present,  but  they  cliose 
Brown  commander-in-chief,  Richard  Rcalf  Secretary  of  State,  and 
J.  H.  Kagi  Secretary  of  War.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  18")7 
Brown  had  organizeil  a  small  body  of  men,  and  had  undertaken  to 
give  them  military  instruction. 

From  this  time  forwar<l  he  proposed  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  a 
small  military  force,  with  the  expectation  of  arousing  the  i[jjp|,„„i 
slaves  in  that  State  so  that  they  should  assert  their  own   ""»"""'■ 
freedom.     He  was  able  to  control  some  small  part  of  the  arms  which 
had    been   fi-eely   provided   for  the    use   of   the   Free-State   men  in 
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Kansas;  and  Iiu  wan  in  commuiiication,  from  time  to  time,  witli  the 
truest  friends,  in  New  England,  of  tlie  Kansas  settlers.  From  a  se- 
cret committee  in  Boston  he  received  about  four  thousand  dollars  in 
money,  and  about  twice  tliat  value  in  arms.  Of  these  gifts  the 
htrger  part  were  niadeby  George  L.  Steams,  a  conscientious  and  un- 
flinching friend  of  Kansas  througli  the  whole  period  of  troubles.  An 
Englishman  named  Forbes,  a  retired  officer  of  the  British  army,  wlio 
had  beer  employed  as  a  military  drillma.ster  of  recruits  for  Kansas. 
informed  Senators  Seward,  Hale,   and  Wilson,  in   May,  1859,  that 


M 

j 

the  arms  furnished  for  the  Kansiis  settlers  had  been  obtained  by 
Brown,  who  wonld  use  them  unlawfully.  This  information  the  Sen- 
ators sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Kansits  Committee,  who  at  once  wrote 
Brown  that  tJie  arms  must  not  be  used  except  for  the  defence  of 
Kansas.  His  plans  were  thus  for  the  moment  checked.  But  as  the 
summer  passed,  Mr.  Stearns  obtaine<l  possession  of  that  portion  of 
the  arms  which  were  his  own,  and  transferred  them  to  Brown,  with 
four  iiundred  dollars.  Brown  at  once  went  to  Maryland  and  estab- 
Mii.e.  inin  bslicd  himself  five  miles  fi-oni  Harper's  Ferry,  at  the  Ken- 
virKiiii.  nedy  Farm.  Of  this  the  Secretary  of  War  was  apprised  i\s 
early  as  August,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  information.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  with  fourteen  white  men  and  four  negroes  armed 
and  equipped  for  war,  lirown  took  possession  of  the  United  States 
Armory  buildings  at  Harper's  Ferry,  sto)»i»ed  the  railroad  trains,  cap- 
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3d  several  citizens,  liberated  several  slaves,  and  held  the  town 
about  thirty  hours.  Virginia  was  in  a  paroxysm.  The  whole 
country  thrilled  to  the  heart.  The  invasion  of  Kansas  from 
Missouri  to  establish  slavery  did  not  create  anything  like  the 
excitement  aroused  by  this  invasion  of  Virginia  by  fifteen 
white  men  and  four  negroes,  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
Brown's  own  hope  was,  that  the  slaves  of  Virginia  would 
immediately  rally  about  him  and  assert  their  freedom.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  evidence  that  he  had  negotiated 
with  them,  nor  did  they  ever  show  any  intention  of  sustaining 
him. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  once  sent  troops 
to  Harper's  Ferry.     Brown  retired  to  the  ^^engine- 
house,"   where  he  was  attacked  and  captured  by  a  Harper* 
detachment  of  United  States  marines.     They  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  soon  to  be  him- 
self the  commander-in-cliief  of  an  insurrection,  at  tliat  time  on 
the  staff  of  General  Scott.     Brown  was  wounded  in  several 
places.     Thirteen  of  liis  band,  including  two  of  his  sons,  were 
killed  or  mortally   wounded.     Brown   and   his  six  followei*s 
were  at  once  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.^ 

Three  days  after  liis  execution  the  new  Congress  met  at 
Washington.  Every  effort  wiis  made  to  convict  the  leaders  of 
the  Free-State  party  of  complicity  with  Brown  in  this  effort. 
Through  the  whole  country  it  gave  occasion  for  the  friends  of 
the  Union  to  point  out  the  danger  which  they  thought  latent 
in  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  course  of  slavery.  At  the  South  it 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Free-State  men  of  the  North 
meant  insurrection  and  liberation.  From  this  time,  at  least, 
the  intention  to  divide  the  Union  at  any  moment  Kffectofhia 
when  Southern  supremacy  ceased  to  be  absohite,  be-  »''«™p'- 
came  the  universal  Southern  idea.  In  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
Southern  leaders  such  liad  been  the  intention  long  before,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  had  Fremont  been  elected  in 
1856  the  attempt  would  tlien  liave  been  made  to  dissolve  tlie 
Union,  which  the  election  of  Buchanan  postponed  only  for 
four  years. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Kansas,  ratified  by  the  people  in 

»n^  October,  was  laid  before  Congress  at  tliis  session.  So  strong 
was  the  Northern  sentiment  in  the  House  that  a  bill  admitting 
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John  Brown's  body  wan  given  to  his  friends  and  was  buried  at  North  Elba,  New  York, 
t  "his  soul  goes  marching  on  "  was  the  refrain  of  a  song,  to  the  music  of  which  maDjr 
nthem  regiment  marched  in  les:i  than  two  year>  lo  suppres.*!  the  Southern  rebellion. 
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the  new  State  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to 

seventy-three.     But,  what  may  be  called  the  dying  act  of 

question        the  party  of  slavery  was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate,  on  the 

disposed  of.      -  , 

7th  of  June,  to  take  up  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two 
to  twenty-eight.  The  next  winter,  when,  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1861,  the  Southern  Senators,  with  some  characteristic  effort  at  dra- 
matic effect,  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  the  first  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas entered  it  as  the  representatives  of  a  free  State. 

The  country  approached  the  canvass  for  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion with  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  threat  of  the  ex- 

Previdential  oi  ii  i  ^  e      ^         r%  \  ^' 

carapnign  of  trcmc  houthcm  leaders  that  the  success  of  the  Hepubucan 

I860. 

party  should  be  the  signal  for  disunion.  So  far  as  this 
threat  w^as  believed,  it  induced  conserv-ative  men  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  Republican  party  and  to  attempt,  at  least,  some 
midway  course.  But  it  was  not  generally  believed  through  the  North- 
ern States.  Arrogance  was  considered  to  be  a  habit  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  to  govern  by  threats  to  be  the  policy  of  masters  who  were 
used  to  slaves.  As  a  token  of  conciliation  the  Democratic  party  held 
its  convention,  not  at  one  of  the  central  cities,  but  at  Charleston, 
Democratic  South  CuroUna.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  the  member 
coDTention.  q£  ^j^^  party  who  carried  the  most  popularity  at  the  North, 
but,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  had  refused  his  support  to  the  Le- 
conipton  Constitution.  He  would  have  lost  his  own  constituency  by 
any  other  course ;  but  from  that- moment  the  Southern  leaders  op- 
posed him  with  bitter  but  undeserved  hatred. 

When  the  Convention  met,  its  committee  on  credentials  had  to 
decide  at  once  on  the  claims  of  two  delegations  from  New  York,  and 
those  of  two  delegations  from  Illinois.  In  both  cases  they  decided  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Douglas's  friends.  For  nearly  a  week  a  debate  raged 
on  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  as  the  ** platform"  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  result  sliowed  that  the  Douglas  faction  were  in  the 
majority.  They  had  been  satisfied  with  the  platform  of  four  years 
before,  while  the  Southern  delegates  insisted  "  that  there  was  no 
power  to  prevent  slavery  in  the  Territories,"  and  that  Government 
ought  to  ''  protect  the  rights  of  person  and  property  on  the  high 
seas."  Tlie  last  statement  was  supposed  to  cover  the  African  slave- 
trade.  So  soon  as  this  vote  was  announced,  the  delegations  from 
Alabama,  Mississi|)pi,  Florida,  and  Texas,  withdrew,  and  a  part  of 
those  from  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina.  Tlie  secede rs  were  encouraged  by  the  most  extravagant 
approval  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
Convention  a  vote  was  reached.  It  had  been  decided  that  two  thirds 
of  the  votes  should  be  necessary  to  a  nomination.     In  fifty-seven  bal- 
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lotings  Mr.  Douglas's  vote  reached  a  clear  majority.  A  motion  waa 
then  made  to  adjourn  to  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June.  By  this 
adjourned  Convention  Mr.  Douglas  was  named  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama,'  the  candidate  for  Vice-prex- 
ident.  But  this  was  not  till  the  delegates  of  seven  States,  and  a  part 
of  those  from  Massachusetts,  had  withdrawn.  The  seceding  delega- 
tions lield  a  Convention  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  named  J,  C.  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  and  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon,  as  their  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-president. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  "  Constitutional  Union  National  Conven- 
tion "  met.     It  was  calletl  in  good  faith  by  the  remnants  ot 
the  old  Whig  and  American  parties,  who  still  hoped  to  avoid  iiot»i  unka 
the  inevitable  conflict.     On  the  second  ballot,  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee  was   made  the  candidate  for  President ;  Edward   Everett 


of  Massacliusetts,  who  had  expressly  charged  his  frieuds  in  the  Con- 
vention not  to  permit  his  nomination  as  President,  was  nominated 
for  Vice-president,  because  lie  had  neglected  to  say  lie  would  not  be  • 
second  when  he  had  refused  to  be  first.     He  did  not,  however,  decline 
tiie  nomination. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  llepiiblicaii  Convention  met.     The  choice 

lay  between  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  wisely  led  the  Republican  forces 

in  the  Senate,  and  Abrahiint  Lincoln.      Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  so  well 

'  Fitzpatrick  di-clinetl,  and  II.  V.  Juliiisuu,  uf  Ueornia,  w»s  imiiiLil  in  lii»  j.late. 
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known  ns  Mr.  Seward  at  the  East,  but  in  the  West  he  had  distin- 
Bcpubucmn  guished  himself  in  a  canvass  of  profound  interest,  in  which 
conTention.  j^^  [jg^  heeti  opposed  to  Douglas.  For  Vice-president  the 
Convention  named  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine.  The  .four .'candidates 
were  not  unworthy  of  the  crisis.  They  represented  the .  principles  of 
the  voters  who  supported  them.  The  days  of  available  or  make-shift 
candidates  were  in  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  canvass  was  intensely  earnest  and  anxious.  All  felt  attabe 
the  most  momentous  the  country  had  ever  known  ;  some  understood 
that  it  was  a  question  of  war,  of  free  government  at  theNorthc  sind 
of  liberty  in  the  Soutliern  States.  .  In  the  Southern  States  no  Votes 
were  given  to  the  Republican  candidates,  excepting  in  Virginia,'where 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  less  than  two  thousandvand  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  received  tliirteen  hundred.  Of  the  popular,  vote-  he:  rec6ive4 
Election  of  l.H66,000,  tlic  largest  vote  whicli  had  then  ever  been  given 
Lincoln.  f^^  .^^y  Piesidcut.  But  even  this  vote  was  not  a  majority 
of  the  whole.  Mr.  Douglas  received  1,375,000  votes  ;  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, 848,000  ;  Mr.  Bell,  691,000.  But  in  the  division  of  the  Electo- 
ral vote  Mr.  Lincoln  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  —  being  that  of  all 
the  free  States,  except  New  Jersey,  who  gave  him,  however,  four  out 
of  her  seven,  —  being  a  clear  majority  of  fifty-seven  over  all.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  had  seventy-two  votes  ;  Mr.  Bell  thirty-nine  ;  Mr. 
Douglas  twelve. 
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This  volume  lias  missed  its  aim  if  it  lisvs  not  sIio«ii.tIie  central  fact 
of  the  history  of  tiie  United  States  to  be,  from  tiie  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  slave hohlers'  rebellion,  a  determina- 
tion of  a  class  to  get  possession  of  the  Government  for  its  own  pur- 
jKise.s.  Tlie  men  belonging  to  that  class  sincerely  believed,  no  doubt, 
tliat  the  best  and  truest  government  was  an  oligarcliy  founded  upon 
pro|ierty  in  man  ;  and  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  accepted  the 
logical  conclusion,  that  the  most  perfect  state  of  society  mnst  be  that 
where  the  many,  who  labor  with  tlieir  hands,  should  be,  without  re- 
gard to  color  or  to  race,  in  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  few.  As, 
however,  their  system  was  so  far  im]>erfect  that  their  slaves  were  of 
one  race  only,  marked  by  a  distinctive  hue,  they  would  make  the 
most  of  that.  They  undoubtedly  accepted  the  Union  at  its  forma- 
tion for  the  common  good.  But  it  soon  became  their  fixed  policy, 
that  the  moment  the  Union  was  diverted  from  the  support  of  slavery 
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as  its  chief   function,  and   tliey,  therefore,  censed   to  be  the  ruUng 
class,  its  mission  was  fulfilled  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  it. 

The  moment  had  come  in  the  election  of  Abruliam  Lincoln  to  tbe 
Presidency.  They  aocepted  that  fact  us  a  new  declaration 
lion  of  (hrs  of  iudependeiiee  at  tlie  Nurtli ;  aa  evidence  that,  thei'eaftei, 
the  cliief  end  of  the  Union  would  be  the  protection  of  thoise 
social  and  political  relations  which  belong  to  the  condition  of  society 
where  men  are  free ;  that  free  men  who  did  not  believe  in  slavery 
would  thereafter  administer  the  government,  and  not  slHveholders 
who  believed  in  notliinr;  cUo.     Ff>r  half  a  century  they  had  watclied 

with  anxious  t-yes 
and  with  their  tent- 
i-opea  in  their  hands, 
the  first  glow  of  the 
coming  of  this  new 
and  portentous  stnr 
in  the  East  ;  and 
now  that  it  had 
risen  full  and  fair 
above  the  horizon, 
the  tents  were 
folded. 

South  Carolina 
did  not  wait  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election 
before  taking  the 
first  steps  to  swede 
from  the  Vnion. 
Why,  indeed,  wnit? 
Of  the  result  of  the 
election  there  could  be  no  donbt.  It  was  not  the  charaot«r  of  the  man 
or  of  his  probable  administration  that  was  in  question  at  the  South; 
it  was  enough  to  know  that  the  j)arty  behin<l  him  was  a  purely  North- 
em  party,  which  would  yield  nothing  to  slavery  beyond  the  demands 
of  the  mo.st  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  comin;^« 
conflict  WHS  inevitable,  and  the  marvel  is,  that  men  conld  so  misun- 
derstand the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  character  of  the  South,  as 
to  believe  it  coidd  he  avoided.  Mr.  Seward  said,  in  private,  in  the 
spring  of  IHttO.  —  befoi-e  the  delegiites  lo  the  National  Convention 
were  chosen,  and  when  he  admitted  no  doubt  i>f  his  own  nomination 
and  election  to  the  Presidency,  —  that  witlt  him  as  President,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  with  the  South.  The  South  knew  him  and 
trusted  liiin;  knew  tliat   in  the  administration  of  affairs  lie  would 
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ever  overstep  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution,  while  she  knew 
ow  sincerely  he  believed  that  in  the  providence  of  God  slavery 
lust  perish  from  the  earth.  He  thanked  God  for  the  devotion  of 
lie  Abolitionists  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  civilization,  but 
s  an  officer  of  the  Government  he  was  necessarily  confined  to  a 
arrower  field,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  he  could  not  go.  But 
bat  great  statesman  was  no  more  mistaken  in  his  expectation  of 
eing  ^President  than  he  was  in  the  supposition  of  what  the  South 
rould  do  in  the  event  of  his  election  to  that  office.     The  „    „ 

,  Mr.  S«w- 

outh  looked  beyond  men  to  the  anti-slavery  North  behind  »rd* phii- 
bem,  and  would  have  as  certainly  seceded  at  the  election 
f  Seward  as  at  the  election  of  Lincohi.  It  would  have  been,  doubt- 
^88,  greatly  to  Mr.  Seward's  perplexity.  Providence,  he  believed, 
rould  deal  with  slavery  as  it  dealt  with  other  things  which  came  to 
n  end  in  the  course  of  time,  without  confusion  and  without  vio- 
jnce.  And  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he  of  this  providential  scheme, 
rhich  admitted  of  no  sudden  and  violent  remedy,  that  it  was  with 
reat  reluctance  he  could  bring  himself  to  admit  that  the  war,  Avhen 
;  came,  was  anything  more  than  a  temporary  disturbance. 

The  simple  question,  when  Congress  convened  in  December,  was, 
''hether  the  United  States  was  a  Nation  or  a  mere  congeries  of  thirty- 
bree  nations,  each  one  of  which  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the 
anfederacy  at  its  own  pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  inter- 
sts  of  the  rest.  But  not  yet,  even,  with  the  Southern  States  falling 
way,  one  by  one,  from  the  Union  like  the  diopping  timbers  from  a 
urning  house,  could  that  question  get  itself  considered.  Rather 
nother  question  usurped  its  place,  —  whether  the  union  of  the  States 
rsLS  not  of  so  much  greater  value  that  any  sacrifice  of  free  thought, 
•ee  speech,  and  the  government  of  freemen  should  not  be  made  for 
A  preserv^ation. 

To  this  latter  question  Congress,  and  to  some  degree  the  whole 
Duntry,  addressed  themselves  through  the  anxious  months  ^^.^j^n  of 
f  that  gloomy  winter.  At  Washington  vacillation  and  im-  ^-^^s^^- 
ecility  ruled  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In  the 
3nduct  of  Congress  there  was  neither  wisdom  nor  courage,  except 
mong  the  few  pronounced  anti-slavery  men.  like  Wade  or  Hale  in 
de  Senate,  Lovejoy  or  Stevens  in  the  House.  These  men  followed 
lie  example  of  the  old  Puritan  divine  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  it 
ras  said  two  centuries  before,  that  '*  he  was  a  bold  man  and  would 
peak  his  mind."  The  threat  of  disunion  had  for  them  no  terrors. 
liey  were  quite  ready  to  try,  even  with  arms  if  it  must  be,  the  is- 
le,  whether  sovereignty  was  in  the  Nation  or  in  the  separate  States. 
Otherwise,  all  the  courage  was  on  the  part  of^the  Southern  represent- 
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atives,  the  courage  often  of  insolent  audacity  as  they  saw  the 
spirit  of  ready  subserviency  with  which  they  were  met  by  so  many 
of  the  Northern  members.  The  extreme  men  of  the  South  knew 
what  they  wanted,  had  determined  upon  the  way  by  which  they 
meant  to  get  it,  and  turned  with  undisguised  contempt  from  all  of- 
fers of  compromise,  though  the  offers  embraced  all  tliat  the  South 
had  ever  contended  for. 

The  "  Crittenden  Compromise,"  as  it  was  called  from  its  author, 
a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  before  the  Senate  all  winter, 

Thi!  Com-  ^1  XT         I 

pn.iniw  and  was  once  lost  for  want  of  Southern  —  not  ^Northern 
Republican  —  votes,  because  the  South  preferred  disunion. 
Yet  it  gave  up  to  slavery  all  territory  south  of  Sii^  30' ;  it  forlmde 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery,  even  in  places  under  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction within  the  States,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it 
existed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  it  provided  for  the  legal  transpor- 
tation of  slaves,  as  slaves,  through  the  free  States ;  it  secured  to  the 
slaveholder  payment  by  the  United  States  for  his  fugitive  slave  if  his 
capture  had  been  obstructed ;  and  it  prohibited  Congress  from  inter- 
fering with  slavery  anywhere.  It  was  not  till  in  the  confusion  of  the 
closing  houi-s  of  the  session,  that  this  measure  wjis  defeated  by  a  sin- 
gle vote  ;  but  then  it  mattered  little  what  was  done  by  a  body  whose 
members  from  the  seceded  States  had  been  permitted  to  withdraw 
with  much  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  instead  of  being  ordered  into 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

In  both  Houses,  committees  were  appointed  to  devise  some  other 
way  of  meeting  the  threatened  troubles  than  the  direct  one  of  the 
immediate  su|)pression  of  insurrection  and  the  punishment  of  treason. 
One  of  these  committees  reported  a  joint  resolution,  which  pissed 
both  Houses,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibit- 
ing Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  anywhere,  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  States.  The  House  passed  resolutions — reported  by  the 
same  committee  of  one  from  each  State — affirming  that  all  State 
legislation  interfering  with  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves  should  be 
repealed ;  that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited  in  New  Mexico ;  and 
that  the  North  disclaimed  all  intention  of  meddling  with  it  in  the 
States. 

In  February,  a  Peace  Congress,  suggested  by  Virginia,  convened 
p«ceCon.  ^^  Washington.  In  it  were  represented  all  the  Northern 
•""*  States  except  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California, 

and  Oregon,  and  all  the  Southern  States  except  the  eight  that  had 
already  seceded.  The  result  of  its  three  weeks  of  deliberation  was, 
as  Mr.  Sumner  said,  to  propose  "  to  give  slavery  positive  protection 
in  the  Constitution,  making  it  national  instead  of  sectional/'     The 
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resolutions  it  adopted  were  conceived  in  esBeiitially  the  same  spirit 
that  su^eBted  the  Crittenden  Compi-omise,  and  the  resolutionH  of  the 
committee  which  the  House  had  adopted.  It  wan  the  North  that  was 
arraigned  as  criminal ;  the  North  that  mu»t  repent  of  her  evil  waj's ; 
the  North  that  must  clothe  herself  iu  sackcloth,  and  epviukle  ashes 
upon  her  head. 

If  the  South  needed  encouragement  to  secede,  she  had  far  more 
than  she  could  have  ever  hoped  for.  Party  leaders  at  the 
North  were  as  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of  Nonhf™ 
peace  and  of  union,  or  to  avow  openly  their  sympathy  with 
the  slaveliolders,  as  the  majority  of  Congress  were  to  offer  a  suhmis- 
sion  that  was  almost  abject. 
The  Mayor  of  New  York,  Fer- 
nando Wood,  proposed  to  the 
Common  Council  early  iu  Jan- 
uary, that,  shoukl  there  be  a 
separation  of  the  States,  the 
tity  should  declare  itself  inde- 
pendent of  tbein  all.  How  sin- 
cerely he  hoped  for  the  success 
of  disunion  he  showed  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  by  avow- 
ing his  regret  that  he  had  no 
power  to  punish  the  police,  who 
seized  a  quantity  of  arms  about 
to  he  sent  to  the  rebel  State 
of  Georgia.  A  Democratic 
Convention  assembled,  about 
the  same  time,  at  Albany,  whose 
object  was  to  protest  against 
the  use  of  force  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  insurrection  of  slave- 
holders. The  party  was  repre- 
sented at  that  meeting  by  its 

most  eminent  leaders  in  the  State,  and  no  expression  of  opinion  there 
met  with  so  hearty  a  response  as  the  declaration,  that  if  force  were 
used  it  should  be  "  inaugurated  at  home."  —  an  echo  of  the  assurance 
given  by  ex-Preaident  Pierce  to  Jefferson  Davis,  some  months  before. 
that  should  there  be  fighting,  it  would  be  '•  within  our  own  bordere, 
in  our  own  streets,"  between  the  anti-slavery  people  and  their  oppo- 
nents. In  December,  a  great  meeting  in  Philadelphia  passed  reso- 
lutions of  submission  as  absolute  as  if  Pennsylvania  were  already  a 
conquered  province.     An  ex-Goveraor  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to 
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the  people,  declared  that  that  State  would  join  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. The  more  influential  of  the  Democratic  press  talked  loudly 
and  continuously  iigainst  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  South :  it  must 
be  conciliated.  Many  of  the  Republican  journals  were  not  less  i-e- 
markable  for  their  conspicuous  want  of  manliness.  Thurlow  Weed, 
the  editor  of  one  widely  known,  proposed  a  Convention  of  North- 
ern States  to  show  the  South  how  they  had  mistaken  Northern  clmr- 
acter,  and  how  much  the  North  was  ready  to  concede  for  the  sake 
of  union.  The  editor  of  the  most  influential  of  all  Republican  jour- 
nals, Horace  Greeley,  said  that  "  if  the  Cotton  States  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  let- 
ting them  go  in  peace.  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary 
one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless  ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can 
have  a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right  to  prevent."  ^ 

All  this  exercised  an  important  influence  at  the  South.  It  con- 
vinced the  secession  leaders  that  there  was  no  courage  for  a  fight  in 
the  Northern  people,  or  that,  if  a  portion  of  them  should  undertake 
to  suppress  a  rebellion,  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebels  were  strong 
enough  to  hold  that  portion  in  check.  But  it  did  not  convince  them 
that  the  Northern  people  would  give  up  henceforth  their  opposition 
to  slavery,  and  quietly  submit  to  whatever  rule  the  slaveholders  chose 
to  impose  upon  them.  No  compromise  that  the  wit  of  man  could  de- 
vise would  bind  them  to  such  a  bargain.  Tlie  South  knew  this,  and 
was  immovable,  therefore,  in  its  determination  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent confederacy.  But  she  wjis  quite  as  wrong  in  that  other 
conclusion,  —  that  the  North  would  not  fight ;  that  it  would  permit 
the  Republic  to  go  to  destruction  ;  permit  it,  that  slavery,  in  one  half 
of  it,  might  be  made  perpetual.  Herein  was  the  true  issue,  whatever 
party  politicians  might  tliink  of  it,  —  the  inevitable  war  for  the 
Union  was  to  be  a  war  for  the  integrity  of  a  nation  and  for  a  free 
republic. 

On  the  20th  of  December  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession.  In  January  and  February,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
tionof  the  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  followed  her.  A  conven- 
Conu^-  tion  of  delegates  from  these  seven  States  met  in  February 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  organized  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America  ;  "  and  on  the  lUh 
of  that  month  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  and  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens of  Georgia,   were  chosen  as  provisional  President  and  Vice- 

^  It  Bhould  be  nddcd,  however,  in  jii8tice  to  Mr.  Weed,  that  the  war,  when  it  came,  had 
no  more  ardent  supporter  than  he.  Mr.  Greeley  never  receded  from  the  illogical  position 
taken  in  the  article  quoted  —  that  insurrection  and  the  rip:ht  of  revolntion  were  one  and 
the  8anie  thin^ ;  and  his  cfTortH  after  tlie  war  broke  out  were  devoted,  not  to  making  it 
effectual,  but  to  bringing  it  to  an  end  bv  negotiation,  which  necessarily  involved  ditionion. 
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at,  to  hold  office  for  one  year.    The  first  steps  taken  by  the  new 

meat  were,  to  possess  itself  of  the  arsenals  and  forts  within 

itory  over  which  it  claimed 

tion.     Some   of   tliese   had      '    ~         '  ^ 

been  seized  by  the  authori-    t^ 
the  seceding   States.    The     '  * 
arsenals,  which   Mr.    Bu- 
chanan's     Secretary     of 
War.  John  B.  Floyd,  had 

ally  supplied  with  arms  be- 
to  the  United  States  Gov- 

t,'  were  easily  taken.     The 

I  the  Missinsippi,  below  New 

I,  and  those  nt  the  entrance 

die  B«y,  were  also  secured 

:  a  strnggle.     But  when  the 

)la    navy-yard    was    seized, 

Mnt  Adam  J.  Slemmer,  com- 

g    at    Fort    McRae,  trans- 

bis  small   garrison   to   Fort 

1,  R  stronger  work,  on  Santa 

(land,  where  he  was  subse- 
reenforced   by   troops 

i  in  two  United  States  ves- 

d  the  post  was  held  by  the 

1  forces  througbout  the  war. 

rts   at   Key  West  and  the 

18  were  also  held.  Tbe 
part  of  the   regular  army 

Jnited  States  was  in  Texas, 
commanded  by  General 
David  E.  Twiggs.     Three 

sioDera  from  a  rebel  Com- 

of  Public  Safety  met  him 
Antonio,    Februarj-    18tli, 

they  demanded  and  re- 

the  capitulation  of  the  en- 

ce,  and  a  surrender  of  all  "^  ■'^' 

itary  property  of  the  United  Si.«i  am-n„  in  ckiflhoo. 

■d  recently  aent  to  ihe  South,  from  Piltfll)iirg.  one  Innnlrnl  and  iwentv  he«iy 

from  the  Springficlil  and  oilier  nmoniiU  more  than  a  hundred  thousnnU  of  tbg 

:eU  the  GoTemmetic  lumBKiit.    'I'ho  attempt  hoa  Wen  made  to  exonerate  Floyd, 

-Idence  of  his  deliberate  trenchpty  is  to  be  found  n"t  only  in  the  official  report  of 

•ioDal  commitlee,  but  iu  the  boaats  of  Southern  writers  at  the  time. 
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States  in  Texas,  valued  at  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The 
troops  were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  march  to  the  coast 
unmolested,  to  embark  for  the  North. 

But  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor. 
Fon  BniB-  Commanding  the  channel,  stood  Fort  Sumter,  on  an  artifi- 
*"•  cial  island  built  up  with  large  blocks  of  stone  and  chips 

from  Northern  atone-yards.  It  was  not  yet  &nished,  and  the  garrison 
maintained  at  this  point'  occupied  Fort  Moultrie,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  harbor.  This  small  force  was  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel John  L.  Gardner,  a  veteriin  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  in 


j^^? 


November  was  relieved  by  Major  Robert  Anderson,  a  Kentuddan. 
In  December  the  question  of  reenforcing  Fort  Moultrie  was  discumed 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  project  wiis  opposed  by  the  President,  who 
carried  his  point.  Thereupon  Mr.  Cass  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  him.  The 
fort,  which  had  become  somewhat  dilapidated  and  was  overlooked 
by  immense  sand-heaps  that  had  accumulated  uear  it,  was  put  into 
better  rejmir ;  but  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  be  held  with  so 
small  a  force  —  if  at  all  —  ngainst  any  serions  attempt  to  take  it  by 
the  thousands  of  armed  men  gathering  at  Charleston  and  clamoring 
for  the  expulsion  of  every  United  States  soldier. 

1  Scveu  ofliceni,  eixly-oue  luvn,  and  thirleeL  tnuwiiiina.  uf  the  Fint  United  SUtM  Artil- 
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Left  to  his  own  resources  by  an  Administration  that  was  afraid  to 
withdraw  him  for  fear  of  exasperating  the  North,  and  afraid  to  re- 
enforce  him  for  fear  of  precipitating  war,  Andei-son  determined  to 
leave  an  untenable  work  foroue  that  at  least  promised  safety.  In  the 
night  of  December  26th,  he  secretly  removed  his  command  to  Fort 
Sumter,  taking  with  htm  all  his  portable  supplies,  dismounting  the 
guns  of  Moultrie,  and  burning  the  Ciiniages.  On  the  same  day, 
three  commissioners  from   South  Carolina  arrived  in  Washington,  to 


negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts  and  othei*  public  property. 
By  order  of  Secretary  Floyd,  a  force  of  workmen  liad  been  previ- 
ously sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  mount  the  guns, 
wvidently  to  enhance  its  value  for  the  insurgents  when  they  should 
liave  seized  it.  Many  of  these  laborers  were  found  wearing  secession 
cockades  when  the  garrison  landed,  and  angrily  asked  "  What  are 
these  soldiers  doing  here?"  They  were  driven  into  the  fort,  and 
made  prisoners.  'There  was  great  excitement  in  Charleston  next 
morning,  and  that  day  a  body  of  State  troops  took  possession  of  Fort 
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Moultrie  and  of  Castle  Pincknej,  a  bbdhU  round  fort  i 
near  the  city. 

The  rtimoval  of  his  force  to  Fort  Sumter  was  in  accordance  with 
the  iuatructions  sent  to  Major  Anderson  from  Washington.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  insurgents  at  Charleston  as  a  measui'e  of  hostilitv. 
though  the  same  orders  which  justified  it  also  instructed  Anderson  to 
refrain  from  all  hostile  acts  unless  compelled  to  resort  to  tliein  in  self- 
defence.  The  Commissioners  at  Washington  had  telegraphed  tofiov- 
ernor  Pickens  to  hasten  tlie  preparations  for  war, and  the  insolenie  of 
their  tone,  in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  President,  was 
enough  to  aronse  even  him  to 
take  some  vigorous  step.  The 
sloop-of-war  Brooklyn,  then  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  ready  for 
sea.  was  ordered  to  Charleston 
with  three  hundred  men  to  re- 
enforce  Sumter.  But  delay 
occurred  for  a  day  or  two.  in 
deference  to  the  courtesy  which 
the  President  thought  due  to 
the  South  Carolina  Commis- 
sioners, from  whom  he  awaited 
some  further  communications, 
and  then  the  order  was  connte> 
manded  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rohaii  An*rwf.  General  Scott,  who  feared  that 

Fortress  Monroe  would  be  dan- 
gerously weakened  by  taking  from  it  so  large  a  portion  of  its  garrisoD. 
That  this  could  have  been  avoided,  however,  and  the  Brooklyn  sent 
upon  her  errand,  is  certain.  An  offer  was  sent  from  New  York  to 
provide  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  military  oi^anizations  of 
that  city,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  In  place  of  the  Brooklyn,  a  sido 
wheel  merchant  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  We»t,  was  sent,  laden  with 
provisions  and  recruits.  On  the  9th  of  January  she  entevetl  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  was  repulsed  by  fire  from  the  rebL-l  batteries,  against 
which  she  was  powerless,  nor  was  a  single  slint  fired  in  her  defence 
from  Fort  Sumter.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  conceal  the  object 
of  this  expedition  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  have  availed  if  there  ha<I 
been,  for  the  offices  of  the  Government  at  Washington  were  filled 
with  Southerners  who  acted  as  spies. 

The  condition  of  the  isolated  fort,  surrounded  by  watchful  enemies, 
remained  unchanged  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  except  that  it 
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was  growing,  day  by  day,  less  able  to  make  any  effectual  resistance 
by  the  lapid  consamption  of  its  (irovieions,  wliile  the  rebels  grew 
stronger  by  the  erection  of  new  batteries,  and  the  accumulatiun  of 
the  mtiiiitionH  of  war.  A  new  commisHioQ  of  two,  one  from  Major 
Anderson  itnd  one  from  Governor  Pickens,  was  sent,  by  agreement,  to 
Washington,  but  it  only  served  to  add  one  more  influence  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  indecision  and  delay.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  the  real  danger  was,  that  the  rebellion  would  not  be  left  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  incoming 
Adniiiiisti-ation,  but  would  be 
oondoiied  by  soute  di^ntceful 
and  disastrous  compromise. 

On  the  23d  of  Februai7,  Mr. 
Lincoln  arrived  at  Washington, 
having  escaped  a  concerted  plot 
for  his  asiiiissi nation  at  Balti- 
more, by  taking  an  earlier  train 
than  that  in  which  he  was  ex- 
|>ected  to  arrive.  On  the  4th 
it  March  he  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated, to  confront  a  civil  war 
irhich  Mr.  Buchanan  wanted 
sither  the  will  or  the  nerve  to 
ivert  or  to  meet.  With  the 
iteadiness  and  deliberation 
irhich  characterized  every  step 

ae  took  from  that  moment  till  g  p  t.  e»k.i<gi'd. 

Jio  day  of  his  death,  the  new 

President  waited  a  month  before  taking  decisive  action.  On  the  8th 
»f  April  he  notified  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  provision  Fort  Sumter  at  all  hazards. 
3eiieral  G.  P.  T.  Beauregard  —  who  had  resigned  a  com-  xh.hnm- 
mission  in  the  United  States  army,  to  join  in  the  rebellion  '»^'"""- 
—  being  now  in  command  of  the  works  erected  for  the  destruction 
>f  the  fort,  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  government  at  Montgomery  for 
instructions,  and  on  the  10th  was  ordered  to  open  fire.  He  first  sent 
two  of  his  staff  to  demand  a  surrender ;  this  Miijor  Anderson  declined, 
aeedlessly  volunteering  the  information  that  he  would  soon  be  starved 
>ut.  That  evening  another  messenger  t^aine,  to  ask  what  day  he 
irould  evacuate,  if  be  were  not  attacked,  and  he  answered,  at  noon 
it  the  15th,  unless  he  was  previously  relieved  or  received  fresh  in- 
itmctions.'  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  llitli,  Beauregard 
1  A«  we  had  pork  eoough  on  h»nd  to  last  tor  two  weeks  longer,  ihenj  uiia  iio  npi'i'mily 
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sent  word  to  Anderson  that  in  one  hour  he  should  open  fire.  The 
first  shot  was  fired  from  the  Cuinmings  Point  batteiy,  by  an  aged 
secessionist,  Edmund  RutUn,  of  the  moat  rabid  type,  who  had  come 
from  Virginia  to  beg  that  privilege.'  It  was  answered  by  a  gun  fited 
at  that  batteiy  by  Captain  (afterward  General)  Abner  Doubleday, 
and  the  civil  war  was  actually  begnn. 

The  bombardment  continued,  with  little  intermission,  from  day- 
light of  the  12th  till  midday  of  the  13tli.  and  was  replied  to  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  its  armament  would  admit.  NineU^n 
batteries  nkined  shot  and  shells  upon  it,  from  every  direction  except 


that  of  the  open  sea.  The  biirtaekH  and  officers'  quarters  were  set  on 
fire,  and  to  prevent  an  explosion  ninety  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
thrown  overboai-d,  and  the  magazine  was  closed.  The  ammunition 
Thr«.pii«.  being  tlius  exhausted,  and  the  fort  filled  with  stifling  smoke. 
'"""■  a  capitulation  necessarily  followed,  and  the  garrison  marched 

out  next  day,  with  the  honoi-s  of  war.    In   saluting  the  flag,  one  of 

for  fixiiip  K,  early  n  .Iny.  It  Ipft  ton  little  maririn  fur  nnvnl  operationi.,  is,  in  all  probulin- 
ity,  tlie  Tiwsfla,  in  cnsc  of  niiy  Ar<-i<leiii  ot  dctpntiiin.  would  nrrivo  loo  Inte  to  W  of  afnin. 
Thin  provnt  lo  In.'  the  cn'i'.—  DniililecUy'it  Ilrmiaitr-nn-f 

'  Wlipn  till'  wnr  wa-  iienrly  over,  aiirl  Ihc  u-sult  vrac  easily  forpseen,  Kiiffin  hnnt-ed  liim- 
nelf.  imoillini:  t(J  HMrvive  the  "  lost  onuse"  in  wliirli  lie  lielieverl  wiih  n  devotion  which,  had 
[hilt  cHiiw  iHjsM'g,ed  a  siiifle  i-liiiicut  of  liurtimiitv  or  political  virtue,  would  have  l*tin  jui- 
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leir  number  whs  killed  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  gun.  The 
set,  outside  the  harbor,  had  witnessed  the  conflict,  but  were  power- 
BS  to  take  part  in  it.  AH  the  buoys  that  marked  the  channels  had 
sen  removed,  and  the  principal  vessel  was  aground  on  a  sboal. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  two  days  later,  the   President  called  for 
3,000  troops.     The  first  to  arrive  in  Washington  were  600  Theflwtcaii 
ennsylvanians,  who  were  there  on  the  19th.     On  that  day  'o'*"*®?*- 
-  the  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evolution  —  portions  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  and  Sev- 
nth  Pennsylvania  regiments,  passing  through  Baltimore  to  the  mot  in 
lo  defence  of  the  national  capital,  were  attacked  by  a  vast 
lob  of  insurgents,  which  had  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  wealthier 
nd  more  respectable  citizens.     Two  hundred  Massachusetts  men,  be- 
aming separated  from  their  regiment,  were  surrounded  by  a  dense 
irong  of  rioters,  estimated  to  number  nearly   10,000.     The  troops 
larched  slowly,  headed  by  the  Mayor  and  a  detachment  of  police, 
ad  exhibited  admirable   discipline   in    refraining    from    retaliation 
'hen  pelted  with  brick-bats  antl  paving-stones  and  fiied  at  with  re- 
al vers  ;  the  missiles  coming  not  only  from  the  crowd  hut  from  win- 
OWB  of  the  houses.     At  last,  wlien  three  of  their  number  had  been 
illed,'  and  eight  wounded,  the  troops  fired  into  the  mob,  of  whom 
liey  killed  seven  and  wounded  an  unknown  number.     One  rioter  was 
illed  by  the  Mayor,  who  had  begged  that  the  soldiers  might  not  be 
ermitted  to  fire,  but  seeing,  at  length,  the  necessity  of  defence,  seized 

musket  and  shot  the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  assailants. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  this  outrage  was  intense  all  over  the 
ountry.  The  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  under  Colonel  Lef- 
erts,  had  already  volunteered  their  services  for  one  month,  and  were 
inder  arms  when  the  news  from  Baltimore  reached  the  city.  They 
aarched  down  Broadway  amid  the  cheers  of  an  immense  multitude, 
.nd  embarked  the  next  morning  at  Philadelphia  for  Annapolis. 
rhere  they  joined  General  B.  F.  Butler,  with  the  Eighth  Regiment 
if  Massachusetts,  who  had  also  avoided  Baltimore,  at  Perryville  had 
eized  a  steamboat,  and  reached  Annapolis  on  the  21st.  The  com- 
nned  force,  under  General  Butler,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Washington.  A  portion  of  the  railroad  track  had  been  torn  up,  and 
Dcomotives  disabled,  by  the  insurgents,  but  they  were  repaired  with 
ittle  delay.  Tlie  officers  called  for  men  who  understood  track-laying, 
»r  bridge-building,  or  the  construction  and  management  of  locomo- 
ives,  and  such  men  at  once  stepped  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  Mas- 
achusetts  Eighth,  many  of  whom  were  mechanics. 
Events  followed  one  another  with  startling  rapidity.     On  the  3d 

>  ThQ  names  of  the  killed  were  Luther  C.  Ludd,  Sumner  FI.  Needham,  and  AddUon  O. 
V'hitnejr. 
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of  May,  the  President  called  for  42,000  Tolimteers  for  three  years, 
23,000  regulars,  and   18,000  seamen.     Virginia,  Arkansiu, 
mil  (or        and  North  Carolina  joined  the  Confederacy,'  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  Southern  men  who  had  been  educated  at  the  in- 
penae  of  tlie  United  States  Groverament,  as  officers  for  its  army  aud 
navy,   resigned  their  commis- 
sions and  "  went  with 
th.'ir  States."'     The 
rebeb    had    count«l 
fidently  np- 
on  the  support 
of  their  politi- 
cal   allies, 


'  'I'lie  ilntes  at  which  the  ecveml  States  iiecedeil.  nnci  ilie  votes  on  the  ordinance  iti  oonrtn- 
tiuu,  wvrc  aa  follow*.  Most  uf  tlie  I'otiveatioiis  rvfiiheil  to  gubmit  (he  queMiun  totlie  people; 
the  only  caKp  in  which  niiy  renl  upjiortuiiity  whh  giveu  for  a  popular  vote,  wa»  ibu  •>( 
Texas.  R.mtl]  Cai-utinii,  l>eeetiil>iT  3,  IS60.  unauiinuiiH  ;  MiwiBsippi.  JanuHry  9,  1861,  M 
to  l!i;  A1)il>aiiin.  Jaiiunry  11,  iil  tu  39  ;  FloriUft.  Jnniinrr  II,  6S  to  7  ;  Ge<ir»>is,  .liinii*7 
19,  VOtt  m  P9  ;  l.uuisiuiiH,  .laiiimry  26,  HJ.1  to  17  ;  Texiis,  Kebniary  I,  166  lo  7  ;  Virgioii, 
April  1 7,  »9  tcj  5r> ;  Arkansas.  Jilay  G,  69  tu  1  ;  Nonli  Caixiliua,  May  ao.  iiuauiiuDus. 

''  Out  uf  iiiue  liumlred  ami  lillj-uue  aiiiiy  olRrere  Iheu  in  Mivice,  two  hundred  tai 
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Jie  Democratic  party  of  the  North ;  and  the  tone  of  many  Denio- 
nutic  orators  and  presses  had  given  tlicin  apparent  reason  for  this 
x>ufidence.  But  when  the  ensis  came,  many  of  the  most  pi-ominent 
men  in  the  party  announced  tliemselveg  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  and  they  and  tlieir  foUow- 
ira  acted  henceforth  with  the  Repubhcans  and  were  known  sis  "  War 
Democrats."  The  party  they  abandoned  preserved  its  name,  its  or- 
^nizatioii,  and  its  sympathies  with  slaveholders  and  rebels. 

The  Confederate  capital  was  now  removed  from  Montgomery  to 
[tichmond,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  there  lieing  p»j„,oioi 
ippointed  for  July  20th.     It  was  not  till  the  14th  of  May  5^"^,''J™. 
that  mail  seiTice  in  the  rebellious  States,  on  the  existing  «''''■''- 
United  States  contracts,  was  discontinued,     liut  the  Hues  were  be- 
ing nipidly  drawn.     Southern 
tradesmen  refused  to  pay  their 
Northern    debts,    anticipating 
the  act  of  the  rebel  Congress 
at    May  21st    requiring    that 
ucb  debts  should  be  paid  into 
(he  Confederate  treasury.    All 
the  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
the  Masonic  and  other  benevo- 
lent fraternities,  and  the  Bible 
md  missionary  societies,  that 
Extended  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, snapped  in  twain  on  the 
line  between  the  free  and  the 
dsre  States. 

The  President  issued,  on 
dw  19th  of  April,  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  a  blockade  of 
IIm    Southern    coast,   and   all 

kinds  of  Tessels  were  bought  by  the  Government  to  be  used  iis  gun- 
bottts   till  others  more   suitable  for  snoli   service  could  be 
boilt.     On  the  2l8t   a  number  of   naval  vessels   were  de- 
itroyed  at  the  navy  yard  at  Gospcrt,  Viiginia,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Southern 
oegro,  that  neither  in  the  confusion  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  nor 
in  all  the  subsequent  years,  when  opportimity  whs  even  greatei',  was 
there  the  slightest  attempt  at  the   insurrection  in  mortal   di'ead  of 

ulj-tvo  went  into  the  rehcUioD.  A  mtiaiilornble  number  who  harl  been  cdiirnteil  at 
Vest  Point,  but  h&d  left  the  Bervicc  for  ulhvr  jjur^uila,  bIbo  proved  ilisluyai. 
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which  the  South  had  always  professed  to  be  living.  As  the  Northern 
armies  approached  the  border,  many  of  the  slaves  sought  protection 
and  liberty  within  the  Union  lines,  only  to  be  given  up  by  Union  of- 
ficers, when  their  masters  appeared  and  demanded  their  property,  — 
so  imperative  for  a  while  was  the  habit  of  Northern  subserviency. 
Fortunately  a  wiser  precedent  was  soon  given  for  meeting  such  emer- 
gencies, by  General  Butler,  then  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Some  fugitives  and  their  claimant  were  brought  before  him,  and  he 
decided  that  this  species  of  property,  like  any  other  which  could  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy,  was  contraband  of  war,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  put  to  work  upon  his  fortifications.  Thereafter 
the  fugitives  were  universally  called  '*  contrabands." 

The  rebel  forces  on  the  peninsula  between  York  and  James  rivers 
Fight  at  Big  w^^®  under  command  of  General  J.  B.  Magruder.  General 
Bethel.  Butler,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  commanded  the  national  volun- 
teers in  the  same  territory,  for  whom  he  had  established  camps  of  in- 
struction at  Newport  News  and  near  Hampton  village.  These  being 
annoyed  by  raids  from  Big  Bethel,  where  Magruder  had  intrenched 
himself  with  a  considerable  force.  General  Butler  planned  an  expedi- 
tion against  that  place,  which  was  but  a  dozen  miles  distant  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  placed  under  command  of  General  Pierce, 
and  was  to  march  by  night,  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  two  columns, 
which  were  to  unite  at  Little  Bethel,  rout  any  force  that  might  be 
there,  and  push  on  to  Big  Bethel,  four  miles  farther,  and  capture  the 
place.  The  expedition  was  mismanaged  from  first  to  last.  As  po^ 
tions  of  the  two  columns  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  daybreak, 
they  opened  fire,  and  did  not  discover  their  mistake  till  ten  men  had 
fallen.  No  enemy  was  discovered  at  Little  Bethel,  and  at  Big  Bethel 
he  Wiis  found  so  strongly  intrenched,  with  a  clear  space  in  front  and 
a  thick  wood  behind,  that  any  attack  was  imprudent,  unless  some 
way  could  he  found  to  take  him  in  flank.  Nevertheless,  a  front  at- 
tack was  made  with  much  spirit,  but  was  repulsed.  The  Union  loss 
was  fourteen  killed,  forty-nine  wounded,  and  five  missing.  Among 
the  killed  were  Lieutenant  John  T.  Greble,  of  the  regular  army,  who 
served  a  piece  of  artillery  with  great  gallantry  and  eflfect,  and  Major 
Theodore  Winthrop,  an  aid  of  (jeneral  Butler,  who  had  volunteered 
to  go  with  the  expedition,  and  was  shot  as  he  nished  forward  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men  in  a  desperate  charge  on  the  left. 
After  the  fight  was  over,  the  rebels  fell  back  to  Yorktown. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  when  placed  in 
warinWest-  commaud  of  the  Virginia  troops,  was  to  send  a  force  into 
ern Virginia,  ^gstem  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Porterfield,  to  obtain  re- 
cruits and  suppress  secession  from  the  Confederacy  in  that  portion 
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of  the  State.  General  George  B.  McClellan,  in  command  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  the  Ohio,  who  had  hitlierto  remained  on  the 
free-State  side  of  the  river,  met  this  movement  by  promptly  crossing 
over  with  a  considerable  force  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  a  brief 
campaign,  the  rebels  lost  about  250  killed,  over  1,000  prisoners,  and 
five  guns,  while  the  Union  loss  was  but  20  killed  and  60  wounded. 
These  actions  were  small  affairs,  from  a  militaiy  point  of  view  ;  but 
they  had  considerable  importance  in  saving  western  Virginia  to  the 
Union.  The  reputation  they  gave  to  General  McClellan  raised  him 
soon  afterward  to  the  chief  command,  in  place  of  Scott. 

Meanwhile  the  material  for  a  considerable  army  had  gathered  at 
Washington,  and  was  in  camp  across  the  Potomac,  where  ^he  Army  of 
the  reci-uits  were  instructed  and  drilled  under  the  eye  of  ^*»«Po^™*c- 
General  Scott,  with  General  Irvin  McDowell  in  immediate  com- 
mand. 

Impatience  at  the  long  inaction  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  powerful 
arm3%  at  length  broke  forth  in  the  cry  of  ''  On  to  Richmond  I  ''  and 
preparations  were  made  to  attack  the  force  which,  under  General 
Beauregard,  had  taken  up  a  position  around  Manassas  Junction, 
about  thirty  miles  west  by  south  from  Washington.  Harper's  Ferry, 
abandoned  and  burned  by  the  national  forces  on  the  18th  of  April, 
was  now  evacuated  in  turn  by  the  Confederate  force,  of  Patterson's 
about  9,000  men,  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  n^o^*"**^"^" 
in  June  retired  toward  Winchester,  so  as  either  to  cooperate  with 
Beauregard  or  be  able  to  unite  their  forces.  General  Robert  Patter- 
son, who  had  been  gathering  a  force  at  Chambersburg,  mainly  of 
Pennsylvania  troops,  for  the  recapture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  now  occu- 
pied that  place.  He  afterward  advanced  to  Martinsburg,  and  thence 
to  Bunker  Hill.  Here  he  was  expected  to  hold  Johnston  in  check, 
though  Johnston  was  nearer  than  he  to  the  grand  centre  of  operations. 
The  army  under  General  McDowell,  of  about  30,000  men,  contained 
less  than  1,000  regulars.  The  rest  were  volunteers,  and  most  of  them 
three-months'  men,  whose  term  of  service  would  soon  expire.  .»q„  ^ 
Being  assured  by  General  Scott  that  Patterson,  with  his  Richmond. ' 
18,000  men,  would  either  hold  Johnston  in  check  or  attack  him,  Mc- 
Dowell planned  an  advance  movement.  His  plan  was,  in  general 
terms,  to  march  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  there  turn  southward,  and 
crossing  Occoquan  Creek,  place  his  army  on  Beauregard's  line  of  com- 
munication. 

The  army  broke  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  July,  and 
marched   in  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Tyler,  Hunter,   Battle  of 
Heintzelman,    and    Miles,  leaving   one  division   to  protect   ^""K""- 
Washington.     They  moved  in  four  columns,  by  nearly  parallel  roads, 
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found  Fairfax  Court  House  abandoned,  and  nest  day  reached  Centre- 
ville.  Beaui-egard"s  army  was  in  poaition  on  the  line  of  Bull  Run,— 
a  stream  running  in  a  channel  sliarply  cut  through  red  sandstone.  — 
occupying  for  about  five  miles  the  southern  bank  from  Sudley  Spring 
to  Union  Mills,  where  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  crosses. 
Within  this  distance  are  six  or  seven  fords,  and  a  stone  bridge  where 
the  VVarrehton  turnpike  crosses.  General  McDowell  found  that  his 
plan  of  tnrning  the  enemy's  right  flank  was  not  priicticable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Two  days  were  spent  in  reconnoitering.  On 
the  18th,  Tyler's  division  had  an  engagement  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
across  the  Ktream,  eacii  side  losing  half  a.  hundred  men.  A  new  move- 
ment was  planned,  by  which  the  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
were  to  move  ujj  stream,  cross  at  Sudley  Ford,  and  sweeping  down  the 
right  bank,  uncover  the  other  crossings.  The  other  divisions  were 
then  to  cross,  and  all  together  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

At  three  "'cluck  on  Sunday  morning,  the  21st,  the  Union  army  was 
in  motion.  Tyler's  diTision  took 
the  main  road  to  the  stone  bridge. 
Hunter  and  Hetutzelman  dive^^ed 
to  the  nght,  and  crossed  at  Sad- 
ley  Ford  about  nine  o'clock. 
Boiiuregard,  ignorant  of  this  tnove- 
nient,  ordered  an  attack  on  die 
Union  left;  but  his  order  miseu- 
ried.  Colonel  Evans,  boverer, 
holding  the  extreme  left  of  the 
rebel  line,  whose  suspicioiie  had 
been  aroused,  maiched  up  etresm 
with  half  a  brigade,  and  confronted 
the  turning  column  beyond  the 
i,„n  McDowni  turnpike.     Instead  of  deploying  in 

line  of  battle,  and  sweeping  away 
the  obstruction  at  once,  Hunter  sent  successive  detached  regiments  and 
brigades  against  it.  Time  was  lost,  during  which  Evans  was  heavily 
rei;nforced,  and  took  up  a  new  position  a  little  in  the  rear.  Hunter 
was  also  rei'nforced  by  Sherman  and  Kcyes's  bngades.  The  combined 
force  steadily  drove  back  the  enemy  to  the  plateau.  They  were  in 
great  confusion,  and  Beauregard  and  Johnston,'  besides  making  per- 
sonal efforts  to  rally  them,  ordered  up  all  their  reserves,  and  formed 
a  new  line  of  battle  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  thirteen 
guns  and  two  companies  of  cavalry.     McDowell    attempted  to  work 

I  TIm.:  lieNt-ral  «us  Hit  ranking  officer,  aiiil  real  ooiniiittncier,  b(tl  had   adopted  Bcanre- 
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round  the  enemy's  left,  and  oi-dered  tbe  bHtteriea  of  (Trifiiii  and 
Ucketts  to  take  position  on  a  ridge  overiooking  a  height  w)iich  formed 
be  strongest  point  of  the  rebel  line.  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  (afterward 
nown  as  "Stonewall"  Jackson)  sent  a  regiment  to  take  this  bat- 
eiy,  and  the  movement  succeeded,  the  cannoneers  supposing  It  to  be 
New  York  regiment  coming  to  their  support.  The  guns  were 
peedily  retaken,  however,  when  fresh  supports  were  brought  up,  and 
he  fight  renewed  around  these  batteries.  But  at  this  moment  Gen- 
ral  Early  arrived  by  rail  with  3,000  more  of  Johnston's  troops, 
nd  was  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  right  Hank  of  the  Union  army. 
larly,  assisted  by  a  battery  and  five  companies  of  cavalry, 
beyed  with  promptness  and  vigor,  and  this  decided  the  bat- 
le.     About  half-past  four  o'clock  the  right  wing  broke  and  retreated 


I  wild  confusion,  soon  followed  by  the  centre  and  left,  though  in  I 
isorder.  The  retreat  soon  became  si  panic;  infantry,  artillery,  trains, 
(nbulances,  members  of  Congress,  and  private  citizens,  who  had  come 
lit  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  to  set;  the  fight,  were  mingled  in  a 
>nfused  crowd  upon  tbe  roads  to  Washington.  No  pursuit  was  made, 
ccept  by  small  bodies  of  cavalry-,  who  took  some  prisoners.  The  leg- 
lars,  forming  the  left  of  the  line,  brought  up  tbe  rear  in  good  order. 
bile  tbe  reserves  under  Colonel  Miles  also  preserved  their  organiza- 
on  and  were  ready  to  repel  pursuit. 
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The  official  report  of  Union  losses  by  this  battle  is  2,952,  which 
included  1,460  missing,  most  of  them  being  prisoners.  General  John- 
ston gives  his  losses  as  1,897. 

The  first  effect  upon  the  North  was  consternation  and  humiliation; 
Effect  of  the  ^^^  sccond  thought  was  a  detei*mination  to  raise  larger  a^ 
***"*•  mies.     On  the  day  after  the  battle.  General  McClellan  wa« 

assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Potomac.  He  assumed  command 
on  the  20th  of  August,  and  set  about  reorganizing  the  defeated  army ; 
and  when  on  the  1st  of  November  General  Scott,  at  his  own  request, 
was  retired  from  active  service,  McClellan  succeeded  him. 

In  October  an  affair  hardly  less  discouraging  than  that  of  Bull  Run, 
The  affair  at  occurrcd  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  upper  Potomac.  General 
Ball's  Bluff.  (Charles  P.  Stone,  commanding  a  corps  of  observation,  o^ 
dered  Colonels  Devens  and  Lee,  with  the  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Regiments,  to  cross  the  river  —  here  divided  by  Harri- 
son Island — on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and  surprise  a  rebel  camp  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  crossing  was 
made  in  three  scows,  a  life-boat,  and  two  skiffs,  all  of  which  would 
hold  but  150  men  at  a  time,  and  the  force  was  nearly  700.  No  rebel 
camp  was  found ;  Wt  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  attacked  by  a 
heavy  force  concealed  in  the  woods,  and  driven  back.  In  the  forenoon 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  of  California,  crossed  the  river  \vitli  a  support- 
ing column  of  1,900  men,  and  assumed  command.  But  the  enemy 
was  reenforced ;  Baker  was  killed,  and  at  dusk  his  men  were  driven 
back  over  the  bluff.  Three  of  the  boats  were  sunk,  and  under  an  un- 
I'emitting  fiie  the  remnant  of  the  Union  forces  straggled  back  in  one 
way  and  another  to  the  Maryland  shore.     They  had  lost  1,000  men. 

In  the  West  the  progress  of  events  kept  pace  with  those  of  the 
East.  The  Governor  of  Missouri,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  said 
lion  in  Mia-  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Walker :  "  I  have  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  favor  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  have  differed  from  me."  But 
the  will  of  the  people  had  no  influence  upon  his  determination  to 
tiike  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  St.  Louis  demanded  of  Captahi  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
commanding  at  the  arsenal,  that  he  remove  the  United  States  troops 
from  all  other  places  in  and  about  the  city.  Lyon  —  who  wiis  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  a  West-Pointer,  thoroughly  loyal,  and  abundant- 
ly energetic  —  for  answer,  summoned  the  home  guards,  mostly  Ger- 
captureofa  Hiaus,  to  lils  aid,  jirmcd  them,  and  marching  out  to  the 
rebel  camp.  yq\^q\  camp  suiToundcd  it,  demanded  and  received  its  sur- 
n^iider  within  half  an  hour.  Nearly  1,200  prisoners  were  disarmed 
and  taken  to  the  arsenal.     A  mob  that  attitcked  the  troops  on  their 
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return  to  the  city  was  fired  upon,  and  twenty-two  persons  were  killed 
or  wounded.  St.  Louis  was  for  two  or  three  days  in  imminent  danger 
of  destruction  by  a  secession  mob.  who  were  especially  hitter  against 
the  Germau  people.  On  the  morning  after  the  affair  at  Camp  Jack- 
son, the  bodies  of  four  murdered  Germans  were  found  in  the  streets, 
and  two  more  were  killed  during  the  day.  Lyon  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-genei-al  of  volunteers  and  given  cnminand  of  all  the  national 
forces  in  Missouri,  relieving  General  William  S.  Harney. 

Sterling  Price,  who  had  been  made  Major-general  of  the  State  forces, 
was  ordered  to  Booneville  and  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri  ^j^hiui 
River.  Governor  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  out  *""■""■■ 
50,000  of  the  State  militia  to  repel  what  he  called  an  invasion  of 
Missouri  by  United  States  troops.  Lyon  oi^anized  an  expedition 
of  about  2,000  men,  found  the  enemy  at  Booneville,  and  dispersed 
them.  Wliiie  he  was  thus  occupied  on  the  Missom-i,  Col-  .^ig^nc,^ 
onel  Franz  Sigel,  with  1,100  men,  encountered  Generals  "^'- 
Rains  and  Pai-aons,  with  a  much  larger  force,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
near  Caithage,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  The 
sapedority  of  the  enemy  in 
cavalry  compelled  Sigel  to  fall 
back.  But  reaching  a  point 
where  the  road  ran  between  two 
bluffs,  he  made  a  feint  of  mov- 
ing around  them,  drew  the  rebel 
cavalry  into  the  pass,  and  then 
by  a  quick  manceuvre  of  his 
gnns  poured  into  them  a  terri- 
bly destructive  fire  of  canister. 
After  another  sharp  fight,  lie 
gained  the  cover  of  the  woods 
north  of  Carthage,  whence  he 
continued  his  march  to  Spring- 
Geld.  In  this  action,  which 
gave  General  Sigel  a  national  "■'"■"i"  ^fi^ 

reputation,  the  Union  loss  was  but  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one 
wounded,  all  of  whom  were  brought  off,  while  the  rebels  lost  nearly 
200  killed  or  wounded,  and  250  prisoners. 

Lyon  moved  southward  and  joined  Sigel  near  Springfield,  confront- 
ing a  large  rebel  force  from  Arkansas  iiniler  Genera!  Ben 
McCulloch,  of   about   20,000  men.     The   Union  force  was  wii«r,"i 
about  5,000.  but  Lyon,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  expected 
reenforcements,  determined  to  attack  rather  than  attempt  a  retreat, 
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which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  disastrous  in  the  face  of  a  force  four 
times  his  own.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August  Sigel  moved  to 
gain  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon  it  at  daylight 
Lyon,  with  3,700  men  and  ten  guns,  gained  the  enemy's  left,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  attacked  it  vigorously,  continually 
saining  ground  and  advancing  his  line  against  greatly  superior  num- 
Ders.  Sigel  was  also  successful  at  first ;  but  his  men  fell  to  plun- 
dering the  camps,  when  the  enemy  rallied  and  defeated  him  in  turn, 
capturing  five  of  his  guns  and  many  men.  Lyon  was  twice  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  afterward  killed  at  the  head  of  the 
First  Iowa  Regiment,  which  was  brought  up  to  repel  a 
oenermi  movement  on  his  flank.  "Who  will  lead  us?"  said  the 
^^'  men,  for  their  Colonel  was  absent.     '*  I  will  lead  vou !     On- 

ward,  brave  boys  of  Iowa ! "  answered  Lyon,  as  he  rode  forward 
waving  his  hat.  He  fell  soon  after  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart 
Tlie  enemy,  despite  his  great  superiority  of  numbers,  was  driven 
from  the  field.  But  retreat  of  the  national  forces  was  also  necessary, 
and  Major  Sturgis,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  brought 
them  to  Rolla  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

John  C.  Fremont,  who  in  May  had  been  appointed  a  major-gen- 
Fremont  In  ^^  "^  ^^*®  United  Stiitcs  army,  was  assigned  to  the  Western 
MiMTOuri.  Department,  including  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
K<insa8,  early  in  July.  He  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  2r)th  of  July 
—  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  —  to  find  the  rebels 
hopeful  and  jubilant,  the  Unionists  depressed,  and  guerilla  bands 
springing  up  all  ovt»r  the  State.  A  large  portion  of  the  troops  in 
his  department,  being  three-months'  men,  were  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
banding, and  discontented  for  want  of  pay.  Tlie  remainder  were 
only  partially  armed  and  ecjuipped.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  hail 
in  all  about  23,000.^  With  these  he  was  to  hold  St.  Louis,  Cairo, 
Jefferson  City,  Ironton,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  and  to  bring  Missouri 
into  subjection.  For,  although  the  State  Convention,  reassembled 
in  July,  had  removed  the  rebel  government,  and  appointed  Ham- 
ilton R.  Gamble  Governor  in  place  of  Price,  the  rebel  Congress 
had  recognized  Missouri  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States.  On 
the  31st  of  August,  Fremont  issued  a  proclamation  placing  Mis- 
souri under  martial  law,  prescribing  the  death-penalty  for  bridge- 
burners  and  telegraph-cutters,  and  containing  this  clause, 
mtioii  proc-  which  becamc  famous  as  the  first  emancipation  prochima- 
tion  in  America :  "  The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all 
persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active 

1  By  the  Uth  of  Septenilier  they  hud  l>eeu  increa>eil  to  nearly  fifty-six  thousaDtl. 
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part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  (leckred  to  be  confiscated  to 
the  public  use;  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  hare,  are  hereby  de- 
clared free  men." 

Two  days  after  the  prochimation  was  issued,  the  President  wrote 
a  private  letter  to  Fremont,  taking  except iun  to  the  two  main  points. 
"  Should  you  shoot  a  man,"  wrote  Mr.  Ijincoln,  "  according  to  the 
proclamation,  the  Confederates  would  very  certainly  s)ioot  our  best 
men  in  their  hands  in  retaliation  ;  and  so,  man  for  man,  indefinitely. 
....  I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  the  closing  paragraph,  in 
relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  liberating  slaves  of 
traitorous  owners,  will  alarm  our  Southern  I'nion  friends,  and  turn 
them  against  us;  perhaps  ruin  our  rather  fair  prospect  for  Ken- 
tucky. Allow  me,  therefore, 
to  ask  that  you  will,  as  of  your 
own  motion,  nio«lify  tliHt  para- 
graph so  as  to  conform  to  the 
first  and  fourth  sections  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  entitled,  '  An 
act  to  confiscate  property  used 
for  insurrectionary  purposes,' 
approved  August  6,  1861." 
This  act  confiscated  only  such 
property  and  slaves  as  were, 
witli  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
used  in  any  hostile  service  to 
the  United  States.  Fremont 
declined  to  change  his  procia- 
miition  "  as  of  his  own  mo- 
tion," and  suggested  that  if  it 
was  to  be  modified,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  shoald  do  it  open-  j„t,„  c,  Fomo-,! 
ly.  —  which  he  did. 

Meanwhile  the  General  was  doing  lii.s  utmost  to  orgiinize  his  de- 
partment, in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties  anil  discouragements. 
The  defeat  and  death  of  General  Lyon  were  chui^d  to  him.  when 
the  fact  was  that,  though  he  had  men  enough  in  St.  I^ouis  to  re- 
enforce  him,  they  were  without  arms.  I.e.xington,  on  the  ,,^i|„i 
Missouri  above  Jefferson  City,  held  by  a  small  Union  force  ''»'"«'""■ 
under  Colonel  James  Mulligan,  wa.s  besieged  by  a  large  rebel  force 
under  Price,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  was  tumpelled  to  surrender 
on  the  20th  of  September.  Fi-emont  was  informed  on  the  IStli  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Lexington :  Imt  was  powerless  to  prevent  its 
fall.     On  the  14th  ordei-s  came  from  Wasliington  to  send  .5,000  of 
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his  troops  to  that  city  immediately.  On  the  16th,  moreover,  Gen- 
eral John  Pope  telegraplied  from  Palmyra,  that  he  had  sent  reen- 
forcements  of  4,000  men  to  Mulligan,  —  which,  however,  did  not 
reach  him.  At  the  same  time,  General  Grant  at  Cairo  and  General 
Anderson  in  Kentucky  were  begging  reenforcements  of  Fremont, 
their  immediate  superior.  But  the  fall  of  Lexington  added  to  the 
clamor  which  had  been  raised  against  him,  especially  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press,  on  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation. 

This  was  so  far  heeded  at  Washington  that  Secretary  Cameron 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Fremont,  carrying  an  order  for  his  removal, 
with  discretion  to  present  it  or  not.  He  found  the  General  at  Tip- 
ton, October  18,  preparing  to  pursue  Price,  and  did  not  present  the 
order,  but  carried  back  a  gloomy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs.  A 
week  later,  Fremont  led  his  army  across  the  Osage,  which  had  first 
to  be  bridged,  and  was  struggling,  against  the  effect  of  the  autunm 
rains,  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  for  driving  Price  into  and  out  of 
southwestern  Missouri.  Sevei-al  of  his  detachments,  unincumbered, 
pushed  forward  and  fell  upon  small  portions  of  the  enemy  with  sno- 
cess.  The  most  brilliant  affair  was  that  of  Major  Zagonyi,  who  with 
only  300  cavalrymen  attacked  2,000  rebels  at  Springfield.  As  they 
rode,  sabre  in  hand,  seventy  of  his  men  fell  before  they  could  reach 
the  enemy.  The  remainder  dashed  into  a  body  of  400  rebel  cav- 
alry, cut  down  many,  and  scattered  the  remainder.  They  then  at- 
tacked the  infantry  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  and  routed  it  also. 
Ashboth's  division  reached  Fremont  on  the  30th,  and  Pope's  — 
marching  seventy  miles  in  two  days  —  joineil  him  on  the  1st  of 
November.  He  was  recnforced  about  the  same  time  by  Hunter  and 
McKinstry,  and  at  length  had  made  such  disposition  of  his  troops 
that  Price  and  Jackson  were  so  c()nij>letely  out-generaled  that  they 
must  inevitablv  have  been  driven  from  the  State  or  fallen  into  his 
hands  iis  prisoners.  At  this  critical  moment,  and  on  the  eve  of  what 
could  have  hardly  failed  of  l)eing  a  decisive  victory,  he  was  relieved 
from  command,  and  Geneml  Hunter  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  2r»th  of  Augusta  small  expedition  left  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Ilatteias  Inlet,  the  principal  en- 
tetn^vx-  trance  to  Pamlico  Sound.  Here  earthworks  had  been  thrown 
up  mounting  fifteen  guns.  I  he  expedition — five  war-ves- 
sels, two  transports,  and  a  tug,  with  800  soldiers — was  commanded 
by  (ieneral  Butler  and  Commander  Silas  H.  Stringham.  Fire  was 
o^>ened  at  once  on  tlie  works,  principally  with  shells,  aind  after  a 
bonibardmt'nt  of  two  days  the  enemv  surrendered.  Their  loss  was 
thirty  or  forty  men  killed  c)r  wounded,  and  700  prisoners.  Blockade- 
runners  had  already  begun  to  swarm  along  the  coast,  and  this  inlet 
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was  one  of  the  most  convenient  approaches.  The  secret  of  the  expe- 
dition had  been  so  well  kept  that  for  several  days  these  vessels  contin- 
ued to  come  in,  and  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

But  of  the  several  grand  expeditions  by  which  some  of  the  best 
ports  of  the  Confederacy  were  to  be  permanently  closed, 
and  footholds  obtained  for  expeditions  into  its  interior,  the  »oy*i  ex. 

•*■  ,  pedition. 

first  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  with  sealed  orders,  on  the 
29th  of  October.  It  consisted  of  a  heavy  frigate,  the  Wabash^  four- 
teen gunboats,  thirty-four  steam  transports,  and  twenty-six  sailing 
vessels.  As  the  United  States  scarcely  had  a  navy  when  the  war 
broke  out,  most  of  these  vessels  were  taken  from  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, including  some  of  the  largest  and  swiftest,  among  which  were 
the  Great  Republic  and  the  Vanderbilt,  Altogether  there  were 
about  10,000  troops,  and,  including  the  crews,  about  22,000  men  in 
all.  The  ships  were  commanded  by  Commander  Samuel  F.  Dupont, 
the  troops  by  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman.  In  a  storm  off  Cape 
Hatteras  four  transports  were  lost,  and  two  vessels,  rendered  useless 
by  throwing  their  armament  overboard,  put  back  to  Fortress  Monroe. 
When  it  cleared,  but  a  single  sail  could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  flag-ship  ;  but  the  scattered  craft  came  up  one  by  one,  and  tliree 
war-ships  left  blockading  stations  to  join  the  fleet,  till  all  had  gath- 
ered at  the  rendezvous  off  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina.  The  entrance 
to  this  harbor,  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  was  commanded  by  heavy 
earthworks  —  Fort  Walker  on  Hilton  Head,  the  southern  shore,  and 
Fort  Beauregard  on  the  northern.  The  channel  buoys  had  been  re- 
moved, but  soundings  were  made,  and  new  buoys  placed,  under  fire 
from  the  rebel  fleet  of  five  small  steamers,  under  Josiah  Tatnall,  a 
former  officer  of  the  United  States  navy.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  7th,  by  the  naval  force  alone.  The  gunboats  ran  into  the  harbor, 
holding  Tatnall  in  check,  while  the  larger  war-ships,  sailing  round 
and  round  in  an  ellipse  between  the  two  forts,  for  four  hours  poured 
in  an  incessant  fire  till  the  guns  of  both  forts  were  silenced,  and  the 
garrisons  compelled  to  abandon  them,  leaving  their  flag  flying.  The 
loss  of  the  fleet  was  only  eight  men  killed  and  twenty-tlivee  wounded. 
The  rebel  loss  is  unknown.  Not  only  were  the  forts  abandoned,  but 
every  white  inhabiUvnt  fled  from  Beaufort. 

The  act  of  a  naval  officer  came  near,  a  few  days  afterward,  to  cre- 
ating a  serious  complication  in  the  relations  of  the  United  The  affair  of 
States  with  England.  James  M.  Mason  and  John  SHdell  '^e  Trent. 
—  both  of  whom  had  left  the  United  States  Senate,  to  join  in  the 
rebellion  —  being  appointed  Commissioners  to  the  courts  of  London 
and  Paris,  escaped  on  a  blockade-runner  from  Charleston  harbor,  and 
reached  Havana,  whence  they  took  passage  for  England  on  the  Brit- 
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ish  mail  steamer  Trent,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  United 
States  steamship  San  Jacinto^  watching  for  this  vessel,  overhauled 
her  on  the  8th  of  November  in  the  Bahama  Channel,  took  off  the 
rebel  Commissioners  and  their  secretaries,  and  then  allowed  the  Treid 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  By  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  British  proclamation  of  neutrality,^  he  might  have  brought 
the  Trent  into  port  as  a  prize.  His  reason  for  not  doing  so  was,  that 
he  could  hardly  spare  men  for  a  prize  crew,  and  he  especially  desired 
not  to  inflict  injury  upon  innocent  persons  by  delaying  the  mails  and 
the  passengers.  On  receipt  of  the  news  in  Liverpool,  a  meeting  was 
called  at  the  Cotton  Exchange,  where  the  most  violent  harangues 
were  loudly  applauded,  and  two  speakers  who  counselled  moderation 
could  scarcely  get  a  hearing.  The  excitement  spread  to  all  classes, 
and  the  feeling  was  general  in  England,  that  there  must  be  an  im- 
mediate release  of  the  prisoners,  and  an  apology  for  this  interference 
with  an  English  ship  on  the  high  seas,  or  a  declaration  of  war. 

Secretary  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  London,  to  assure  the  British  Government  that  in 
the  capture  of  the  Commissioners  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  without 
any  instructions,  and  that  the  American  Government  would  be  ready 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  friendly  spirit  when  the  ground  taken  by 
the  British  Government  should  be  made  known.  The  official  com- 
munication of  Earl  Russell,  under  date  of  November  30th,  after  re- 
citing the  statement  of  the  Captain  of  the  Trnxt^  —  in  which  the 
fact  that  the  men  seized  were  known  to  him  and  to  evervbodv  else 
to  be  rebel  emissaries,  was  suppressed,  —  proceeded  to  say,  *'  It  thus 
appears  that  certain  individuals  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  while  such  ves- 
sel \vas  pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage,  an  act  of  violence 
which  was  an  affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,"  after  which  it  demanded  "  such  redress  as  alone  could 
satisfy  the  British  nation,"  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  a  suitable  apology.  At  the  same  time  England  began  na- 
val preparations  for  war,  and  ordered  troops  to  Canada.^ 

*  The  Queen's  proclamation,  dated  May  13ih,  1861,  warned  her  subjects  that  **if  any  of 
them  shall  presume  to  do  any  acts  in  dero^jation  of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sov- 
ereign, or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  ....  by  carryinj^  officers. 
soldiers,  despatches,  arms,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considere<i 
and  deemeil  to  be  contrjiband  of  war,  according;  to  the  law  or  modern  usnge  of  nations,  for 
the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  contending;  parties,  all  persons  so  offending:  will   incur 

and  be  liai»le  to  the  several  penalties,  etc And  all  our  subjects  who  may  misconduct 

themselves  in  the  ])remises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their  own  wronjr,  and  they  will 
in  no  wise  oi>t:nn  any  protection  from  us  aj^ainst  any  liability  or  penal  consequences.'* 

'^  It  is  a  ludicnnis  fact  that  the  transports  bringiui;  these  troops  found  the  ports  of  Can- 
ada frozen  up,  and  th«»  Uritish  (lovernment  was  under  the  humiliating:  necessity  of  asking 
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Mr.  Seward's  answer,  dated  December  26tli,  discussed  tbe  subject 
at  considerable  length,  in  all  its  liearinga,  ai^uing :  Fii-st,  that  the 
persons  named  and  their  despatches  were  contraband  of  war ;  Sec- 
ond, that  Captain  Wilkes  might  lawfully  stop  and  search  the  Trent 
for  them  ;  Third,  that  he  exercised  the  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner ;  Fourth,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  capture  the  Commis- 
Bionera ;  but,  Fifth,  that  he  did 
not  exercise  that  right  in  tlie 
manner  allowed  and  recognized 
by  the  law  of  nations,  because 
he  decided  for  himself  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  prisoners  were 
contraband,  and  voluntarily  re- 
leased the  vessel,  instead  of 
bringing  both  vessel  and  prison- 
ers to  port  for  adjudication  in  a 
prize  court.  On  this  ground 
he  ordered  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
harbor,  and  they  were  at  once 
transferred  to  a  British  war 
vessel  which  was  waiting  for 
&em  at  Provincetown.  wnnim  m  s»«'<i. 

If  the  American  people  felt 
a  momentary  chagrin  at  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  Ooniniissiouers, 
they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Secretary  Seward  had  skilfully  averted 
what  could  have  hardly  failed  to  be,  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  that  moment,  a  disastrous  foreign  war.  Calmer  second  thought 
suggested  that  England  could  have  hardly  permitted  such  an  act  kb 
that  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  pass  unchallenged.  But  the  sympathy  of 
Uie  more  influential  part  of  her  people  for  the  slaveholders"  rebellion 
had  been  so  loudly  and  so  offensively  avowed,  that  this  incident  gave 
intensity  to  a  resentment  already  deep  and  keen.  'Ilie  result  of 
the  aflair,  however,  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  secessionists, 
who  had  hoped  for  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
to  lead  to  an  alliance  between  England  and  the  Confederacy. 

prriDiBBion  of  tbe  AmeriuD  GovernmeDt  (o  IhdiI  at  PortUnd  and  convey  ncroiia  American 
territorj  the  very  troopa  with  which  it  was  prepariii);  tu  make  war  »ii  tlie  Amei'iciiii  jwople. 
The  pei-niiDsion  wm  gracional/  granuil. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   PENINSULAR   CAMPAIGN. 

Expedition  to  North  Carolima. — The  "  Monitor  "  and  "  Merrimac."  —  Bombard- 
ment OF  Fort  Pulaski.  —  General  Hunter  in  South  Carolina.  —  Movement  to 
THE  Peninsula. — The  Siege  of  Yorktown.  —  Battle  of  Williamsburg.  —  The 
Chigkaiiomint.  —  Jackson  on  the  Shenandoah.  —  Battle  of  Hanover  Cocbt- 
nousE.  —  Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  —  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  —  Lee  in  Command 
OF  THE  Confederates.  —  Bridge-building.  —  Stuart's  Raid.  —  The  Seven  Days. 
—  Battle  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek. —  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  —  The  Change 
OF  Base.  —  Savage's  Station.  —  Lee's  Strategy.  —  Battle  of  Frazier's  Farm.— 
Battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  —  The  Flight  to  Harrison's  Landing.  —  Withdrawal 
FROM  THE  Peninsula. 

On  the  12tli  of  January,  1862,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  gunboats,  eight  pro- 
KomnokeEx-  pcUers,  and  fifty-seven  transports,  commanded  by  Commo- 
pedition.  ^QYe  Louls  M.  Goldsborough,  left  Fortress  Monroe  under 
sealed  orders.  On  the  transports  wore  about  11,000  troops,  under 
General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  divided  into  three  brigades,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Brigadier-generals  John  G.  Foster,  Jesse  L. 
Reno,  and  John  G.  Parke.  On  Roanoke  Island  were  three  heavy 
earthworks,  mounting  altogether  twenty-four  guns,  behind  which 
were  about  3,000  men.  To  reduce  these  was  the  preliminary  work 
of  the  expedition,  and  that  was  done  early  in  February.  On  the 
12th  of  March  the  fleet  ascended  the  Neuse  River,  and  the  next 
morning  landed  the  troops  on  the  west  bank  seventeen  miles  below 
the  city  of  Newbern.  A  well-constructed  breastwork  stretched  from 
Battle  of  ^^^  river  to  a  swamp  ;  batteries  were  placed  along  the  bank, 
Newbeni.  g^j^j  j.jj^  stream  was  filled  with  formidable  obstructions. 
All  day  the  troops  were  moving  slowly  up  toward  the  city,  by  roads 
heavy  with  long  rains,  while  the  gunboats,  commanded  by  Rowan, 
preceded  them,  silenc^ing  the  batteries  and  removing  the  obstructions 
in  the  river.  The  real  battle  was  fought  at  the  breastwork,  three 
miles  below  the  city,  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  This  was  well  provided 
with  artillery,  and  behind  it  were  about  3,000  men.  The  assault  in 
front  was  determined  but  not  successful,  though  a  few  guns  were  tem- 
porarily captured  ;  but  when  tlie  Union  left  wing  had  flanked  it  at 
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the  weakest  point,  and  swept  down  the  line,  taking  everything  in 
Teverse,  while  a  little  later  the  right  wing  burst  upon  the  rebel  left, 
the  defenders  took  to  fliglit,  availing  themselves  of  a  train  of  cars 
to  hasten  their  escape  to  the  city.  To  prevent  pursuit,  they  set  fire 
prematurely  to  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Trent,  and  those  who 
were  left  behind  became  prisoners.  The  Union  troops,  crossing  the 
river  in  the  gunboats,  followed  to  the  town,  and  pushed  the  enemy 
to  atill  further  flight ;  but  not  till  they  had  kindled  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed large  quantities  of  cotton,  turpentine,  and  military  stores,  the 
court-house,  a  hotel,  and  some  private  residences.  The  Union  loss  in 
this  battle,  killed 
and  wounded, 
was  over  500, 
The  city  was  per- 
manently occu- 
pied, and  Gene- 
ral Foster  was 
made  military 
governor.  On 
the  2  0  th  of 
March,  Bumside, 
with  Parke's 
brigade,  marched 
into  Beaufort.  A  [ 
small  detach- 
ment was  sent  J 
at  the  same  time  | 
to  occupy  Wash- 
ington, on  Tar 
River,  where  the 
inhabitants  were 
for  the  most  part  I 
still  loyal  to  the  ' 

Union.        F  o  i- 1  ■"■*'"  "  ''''"  "'""■ 

Macon,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  was 
taken  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  faithfulness  of  many  of  the  Reiiuctionof 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  the  National  Government  was  '""  M«on. 
shown  in  a  picturestjue  incident  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  When 
the  rebel  flag  was  struck,  and  the  nationiU  standard  took  its  ^„  inrM^iii 
place,  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  leaped  upon  the  "'  ""*'s 
mined  rampart,  with  a  silver  bugle  in  liis  liand.  and  blew  the  notes 
of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  ' 

When    the  Gosport    Navy  Yanl  was    destroyed    the    year  before. 
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among  the  ships  set  on  fire  was  the  frigate  Merrimac.  But  as  she 
was  also  scuttled,  she  sank  before  the  fire  had  damt^ed 
mac  and  moFc  than  her  upper  works.  This  ship  the  rebels  raised 
and  repaired,  covering  her  with  a  sloping  roof,  plating  her 
with  railroad  iron,  and  giving  her  an  iron  prow.  This  formidable 
vessel,  re-named  the  Virginia  —  though  the  name  would  not  stick  to 
her  —  was  ready  for  action  in  March,  her  first  appointed  task  being 
to  clear  Hampton  Roads  of  the  Federal  fleet. 

The  vague  and  often  contradictory  reports  which  reached  the  North 
concerning  the  plan  and  progress  of  this  vessel,  created  serious  appre- 
hension, and  probably  hastened  the  Government  in  its  movements  for 
the  construction  of  armored  war-ships.  One  made  by  John  Ericsson, 
was  a  novelty  in  naval  architecture.  The  deck  of  this  vessel  —  whose 
length  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  with  a  beam  of  forty-two 
feet — was  almost  even  with  the  water's  edge,  but  surmounted  amid- 
ships by  a  revolving  turret  carrying  two  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  guns.^ 
About  noon  on  the  8th  of  March  the  Merrimac  —  or  Virginia  — 
with  three  gunboats,  came  out  of  Gosport  to  attack  the  shipping  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  principal  vessels  there  were  the  steam  frigates 
Minnesota  and  Roanoke^  and  the  sailing  frigates  Congre9%^  Cumber- 
land^ and  St,  Lawrence.  The  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  went  up  to 
meet  the  Merrimac^  the  Minnesota  intending  to  run  her  down  ;  but 
both  got  aground.  The  Merrimac  made  straight  for  the 
of  the  Con"  Congrt'ss  and  Cumberland^  near  Newport  News.  Passing 
cSl^b^"  the  Congress  —  receiving  a  liarmless  broadside,  and  return- 
ing it  with  one  or  two  telling  shots  —  she  approached  the 
Cumberland  swung  across  the  channel.  The  frigate  fired  six  broad- 
sides, at  close  range,  but  the  balls  from  her  nine-inch  guns  fell  as 
harmlessly  as  hail  upon  the  sloping  iron  roof  which  covered  the  Mer- 
rimac h  decks.  Coming  on  with  full  speed,  the  iron  prow  of  the  ram 
crushed  througli  tlie  Cumberland's  bow  below  the  water-line,  wliile 
her  unprotected  docks  were  swept  by  a  terrible  fire.  The  leak  in 
her  bow  was  irreparable,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  frigate 
sank  in  lifty-four  feet  of  water,  carrying  down  all  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Of  the  remainder,  some  swam  ashore,  and  some  were 
picked  up  by  small  boats.  Of  a  crew  of  376  men,  121  lost  their  lives. 
The  Congress^  which  by  this  time  was  aground,  was  next  attackeil. 
After  losing  her  commander  and  about  a  hundred  men,  and  being  set 
on  fire,  she  surrendered,  and  soon  blew  up.  The  iron-clad,  because 
of  her  heavy  draft,  could  not  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  Minne- 

^  Victor's  III  start/  of  the  Sottthfni  Rch'lUon. 

'^  The  revolving^  turret  was  the  invention  of  Theodore  R.  Timby,  of  Dutchess  Coontr, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  filed  a  caveat  and  exhibited  an  iron  model  as  early  as  1843. 
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tota  ;  but  the  rebel  guuboats  took  a  nearer  position  and  maintained 
a  sharp  fight,  till  the  boiler  of  one  of  them  was  exploded  by  a  shot. 
The  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  escaped.  The  iron-clad  bad  lost 
only  two  men  kilted  and  eight  wounded.  In  the  morning  slie  again 
came  out  and  was  met  by  the  Monitor — as  Ericsson's  tur-  ^  „   , 

,  -  I'll  TheMoDltac 

ret«d  iron-elad  vessel  was  called  —  which  had  arrived  dur-  Mwivimi. 
ing   the  night  from  New  York.     Over  her  low  decks  the 
shot  of  the  Merrimac  passed,  but  a  few  struck  squarely  against  the 
turret  and  the  pilot-houHe.     The  latter  was  built  of  solid  wronglit- 
iron  beams,  and  a  shot  broke  one  of  these  and  threw  some  particles 


of  cement  into  the  eyes  of  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden,  bo  blinding 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  the  command  to  hie  next  officer. 
The  Monitor,  being  of  lighter  draft  than  her  antagonist — she  was  only 
about  one  fifth  aa  large  —  steamed  round  and  round  lier  as  she  lay 
aground,  firing  at  close  range.  Tht-y  soon  parted,  the  Merrimac 
steaming  up  the  bay  to  her  ancjioi-age  at  Craney  Island,  the  Monitor 
down  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  These  were  the  firat  iiud  last 
exploits  of  a  ship  whose  st-emingly  formidable  character  excited,  for 
the  moment,  the  gravest  apprehensions  in  Northern  ports. 

While  these  events  were  tiiking  pliice  in  lljiniptou  Roads,  General 
Qiiincy  A.  Gilluiore  had  been  ordeied  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Pulaski, 
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which  commanded  the  vliminelu  at  the  moutli  of  the  Saviwinah.  The 
ttedwooBof  walls  of  Ilie  furt  were  twenty  feet  high  ttn<i  seven  feet 
fonPui»kt.  thick,  mounting  forty  lieavy  guns,  and  defended  by  nearlj 
400  men.  The  General  reported  that  it  wuld  l>e  reduced  by  batteriw 
on  IJig  Tybee  Island  and  Venus  I'oint,  and  received  orders  to  cam' 
out  his  plan.  A  ]>oi-tion  of  Februaiy  and  the  whole  of  March  were 
spent  in  the  erection  of  the  works  and  placing  the  guns,  which,  from 
the  softness  of  the  gcouncl,  could  only  be  accomplislied  with  enormous 
labor,  and  from  the  neamess  to  tlie  fort  could  only  be  done  at  nij^lit. 
TLirty-eix  rifled  guns  and  heavy  mortars  were  at  length  in  positioD. 
some  of  them  having  I>eeD 
dragged  for  miles,  on  movnlile 
platforms,  over  deej)  nioiniis,  re- 
quiring 250  men  to  move  them. 
The  distance  of  the  batteries 
from  the  fort  was  from  less  tlian 
a  niile  to  two  miles.  On  tJie 
JOtli  of  April  fire 'was  openeii. 
Tlie  rifled  gima  made  enormoiia 
breaches  in  the  walls,  and  soon 
reducBil  them  to  ruins.  In  the 
afteinoon  of  the  11th,  the  fort 
was  siirrenilered.  Ten  guns 
had  been  dismounted,  one  of 
the  garrison  kdled  and  a  few 
Mounded  llie  assiulitnts  lost 
one  man  killed 
D..id  Huni.r,  Major-genei  hI  DaMd  Hunter, 

who  on  the  last  day  of  ^larch 
had  been  placed  in  command  on  the  Soutli  Carolina  and  (Jeorjiia 
coast,  issued  a  geiieriil  order  on  the  9th  of  May,  wh(>rein  lie 
•i»nrtp>-  said,  "  Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  fi-ee  country  are  incom- 
patible. The  persons  in  these  States — Geoigia,  Florida, 
and  South  Caroliuii  —  heretofore  held  aa  slaves,  are  therefore  declai-ed 
forover  free."  Ten  days  later  the  ['resident  issued  a  proclatnHtiou  an- 
nulling Hunter's,  and  adding :  "  I  further  make  known  that,  whether 
it  be  competent  for  me.  tis  eom m an< I er- in-chief  of  the  army  and  naxj, 
to  declare  tln^  ahives  of  any  Slate  or  Sbites  free  ;  and  whether  »t  any 
time,  or  in  any  cusp,  it  shall  have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  to  exercise  such  supposed  power, 
are  questions  which,  under  nty  responsibility,  I  reser\-e  to  myself,  and 
which  I  cannot  feel  justified  iii  leaving  to  the  decision  of  command- 
ers in  the  field." 
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In  May,  General  Hunter  organized  an  expedition  against  Charles- 
ton.    More  than  3,000  men  were  landed  on  James  Island, 
and,  in  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  enemy's  position  at  againi.t 
Secessionville  about  a  sixth  of  them  were  sacrificed. 

A  much  more  important  movement  by  General  Hunter  was  the 
organization  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  a  regi- 
ment of  black  troops,  the  first  in  the  service.  A  represen-  ment  oi  ne- 
tativ^  from  Kentucky  introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution 
asking  for  information  on  this  subject.  The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
ferred the  resolution  to  Hunter  himself,  who  returned  a  clear  and 
conclusive  answer.'  Jefferson  Davis  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  General  Hunter  an  outlaw,  who,  if  captured,  was  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a  felon.  The  appointment  of 
General  Rufus  Saxton  as  superintendent  of  plantations  in  tlie  sea-isl- 
and district,  put  it  out  of  Hunter's  power  to  extend  very  largely  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops. 

Early  in  March,  1862,  it  seemed  that  the  inactivity  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Confederates 
foresaw  this,  and  began  to  move  away  from  the  positions  oftuepoto- 
whence  they  had  threatened  the  national  capital.  By  the 
Dth  it  Wiis  known  that  they  were  leaving  Centreviile  and  Manas- 
sas. On  the  next  day  McClellan  started  in  that  direction.  He 
thought  it,  he  said,  a  good  opportunity  for  his  men  to  learn  some- 
thing of  marching,  and  he  took  care  not  to  move  while  there  was  any 
danger  of  that  exercise  being  interrupted.  The  infantry  halted  at 
Centreviile,  but  McClellan  rode  on  to  Manassas,  and  a  body  of  cav- 
alry was  pushed  a  few  miles  farther.  They  found  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  falling  back  rapidly,  but  in  good  order. 

At  Fairfax  Court  House  McClellan  and  his  four  corps-command- 
ers—  Sumner,  McDowell,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes  —  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  operations ;  and  on  the  13th  the  President  put  forth  an  order 
directing  the  mode  of  its  execution  :  "  First,  leave  such  a  force  at 
Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely  certain  that  the  enemy 
sliall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of  communica- 
tion. Second,  leave  Washington  entirely  secure.  Third,  move  the 
remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there;    or,  at  all 

1  He  said,  amoDg  ot^er  things,  "No  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  has  been  or  is  being  or- 
ganized in  this  de|)artment.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  persons  whose  late 
roasters  are  fugitive  rebels  —  men  who  eviTvwhere  fly  before  the  ap{)<*arance  of  the  na- 
tional flag,  leaving  their  servants  behind  them  to  sliift  as  best  tliey  can  for  themselves. 
....  In  the  absence  of  any  fugitive-master  law,  the  deserted  slaves  would  be  wholly  with- 
out remedy,  had  not  their  crime  of  treason  given  the  slaves  the  right  to  pursue,  capture, 
aod  bring  back  these  persons  of  whose  protection  they  have  been  so  suddenly  bereft." 
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events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  by  some  route." 

On  the  14th,  McCleltan  issued  an  address  to  the  army,  in  which 
be  said  that  the  period  of  inaction  had  passed,  and  that  he  was  now 
about  to  lead  to  the  battlefield  "a  real  army,  magnificent  in  mat*.'- 
rial,  admirable  in  discipline  and  instruction,  excellently  equipped  and 
armed."  It  was  intelligence  which  the  country,  discouraged  by  tire 
long  delay,  amused  for  so  many  months  by  the  assurance  that  "  all  ia 
quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  heard  with  gladness.  There  would  have 
been  less  satisfaction  had  it  been  then  known  that  the  direction  «i 
the  proposed  movement  was  against  the  wishes  and  the  judgment 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who 
had  succeeded  to  that  otfiee  in 
January,  in  place  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron. The  President's  plan  was 
"  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  niilroad  southwest  of  Manas- 
sas," as  involving  less  espemii- 
ture  of  time  and  money,  as  more 
likely  to  break  the  enemy's  line 
of  communication,  and  lead  to 
fiiiccesB,  and  as  insuriDg  an  easier 
line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 
In  deference,  however,  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  who  insisted  up- 
on moving  upon  Richmond  by 
going  down  the  Chesapeake,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  ordered,  about  the 
Gto.cB  B  Mcciiin  middle  of  February,  a  council  of 

war,  determined  to  abide  by  iCd 
decision.  At  this  council  the  two  pUns  were  carefully  discusse<l,  and 
although  tlie  older  Generals  —  the  wiser  and  the  better  soldiers  — 
agreed  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  joungi't 
men  agreed  with  their  commanding  General.  It  was  a  majority  of 
numbers  iigainst  weight  of  judgment;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  unfortu- 
nately, perniitt^'d  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  popular  rule  of  tle- 
cision  by  mere  numbers. 

McClellan "s  geiii-ral  plan  was  to  capture  Yorktown,  wliere  the  reli- 
sirgiLi  ^'s  i'-^d  thrown  up  strong  works,  held  bj' men  under  Gen- 
\Mku>»n.  j.j..^j  ^[;^gruder ;  thus  to  open  the  York  River,  as  West 
Point  was  to  lie  the  base  of  supply  for  his  army  in  its  march  toward 
Kichiiiond  ;  fi)r  tlie  more  direct  route,  by  way  of  the  James,  was 
thouglit  to  lie  liiirreil  bv  the  Mrrrimau.      Had   he  ascertained  hoif 
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weak  was  the  force  in  bis  front,  he  miglit  easily  have  inarched  up  the 
Peninsula  without  even  touching  Yorktown.  He  did  indeed  make  a 
Feeble  movement  in  this  divection;  but  vastly  over-estimating  the 
jnemy,  he  determiued  to  lay  regular  siege  to  Yorkfown.  Tills  ci«t  a 
month.  Herein  lay  the  initial  error  in  the  campaign.  Kiclimond 
was  at  this  time,  and  for  four  weeks  and  more  afterward,  utterly 
iritLout  defence. 

Much  was  to  be  done  before  the  siege  could  even  be  b^;un. 
Leagues  of  road  were  to  be  made  through  forest  and  swamp.  Miles 
at  trenches  were  to  be  dug,  redoubts  raised,  and  batteries  constructed. 
All  this  time  the  army  suffered  more  severely  in  health  and  condition 
than  it  would  have  done  in  confronting  tlie  enemy  in  the  field.  But  at 
length  on  the  3d  of  May  the  engineering  work  was  considered  as  fin- 


abed.     Three  days  more  were  to  be  devoted  to  final  arrangements, 
ind  on  the  6th  fire  was  to  be  opened  from  every  battery. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  liowever,  Johnston  had  sent  down  the  force 
Tom  Manassas,  arriving  himself  on  the  17th  of  April.  He 
Drought  with  him  3.5,000  men,  raising  the  Confederate  force  '^'''"™' 
o  53,000.  McCIellan's  information  was  again  at  fault.  Ten  days 
wfore  Johnston's  arrival,  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  :  "  Johnston 
irrived  at  Yorktown  yesterday  with  strong  reen  force  men  ts.  It  seems 
:lear  that  I  shall  have  on  my  hands  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  — 
lot  leas  than  100,000  men,  possibly  more.  Wlien  my  present  com- 
nand  all  joins  me,  I  shall  have  about  8-5,000.  With  this  army  I 
»ald  assault  the  enemy's  works,  and  perhaps  carry  them  ;  but  were 
in  possession  of  their  intrenchments,  and  assaulted  liy  double  my 
lumbers,  I  should   not  fear  the  result."      The  President  replied : 
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*'  When  I  telegrap}ied  to  you  on  the  6th,  that  you  had  more  th&n 
100,000  men,  I  had  juat  obtained  a  statement,  taken  from  your  own 
returns,  making  108,000  witli  those  going  or  on  the  way.  You  say 
that  you  have  but  85,000.  Where  are  the  other  23,000  ?"  A  month 
before  he  had  written,  "  There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  tmm- 
ber  of  troops  now  with  you."  It  continued  for  some  weeks  longer. 
Johnston  had  no  idea  of  holding  Yorktown.  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  3d,  a  desultory  but  harmless  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
ot  York-  advanced  works  of  the  Union  anny,  lasting  until  midnight 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  reported  fi-om  the  front 
that  there  was  a  great  fire  in  the  town.  Heintzelman  went  up  m 
a  balloon,  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  Confederate  lines. 
Their  camp-fires  were  nearly  all  out,  and  the  guns  at  Yorktown  were 
gone.  Johnston  with  his  whole  force  had  retired,  taking  with  )iim 
everything  worth  carrying  away.  McClellan  telegraphed  jubilantly 
to  Washington  :  "  We  have  the 
ramparts ;  have  gnns,  ammunition, 
camp  equipage.  We  hold  the  en- 
tire lines  of  the  enemy's  works.  I 
have  thrown  all  my  cavalry  and 
horse-artillerj'  in  pursuit.  No  time 
shall  be  lost.  I  shall  push  the 
enemy  to  the  wall," 

The  Confederates  had  a  good 
start,  and  before  the  retreat  was 
fairly  known,  their  trains  and  artil- 
r  lery  were  well  on  the  way  to  Rich- 
mond. Stoiieman's  cavalry  fol- 
lowed them,  and  a  little  after  noon 
came  in  view  of  some  works  near 
""■'*"'"""'  WitliamMburg.      They  halted   for 

the  infantry  to  come  up  Meanwhile  Hooker,  of  Heintzelman's 
corps  hud  set  out  in  puriuit  through  a  heavy  rain,  which  made  the 
march  slow  and  difiicult  but  he  pressed  on  until  midnight,  and  then 
halteii  for  rest  An  liour  after  daybreak  the  next  morning  they 
were  m  fnnt  of  Fort  Migriider,  into  which  the  Confederates  were 
dmen  Hooker  sent  b  ick  word  that  he  had  the  enemy  in  a  vise,  and 
oouhl  hold  liim  there  until  more  men  should  come  up.  But  there 
Wiis  no  actual  commanding  officer  at  Yorktown.  McClellan  was  doing 
quartermaster's  duty  in  directing  the  movements  of  Franklin's  corps, 
which  ha<l  just  arrived  by  water.  Heintzelman  had  been  put  in 
chai^  of  the  movements  in  front;  but  in  the  evening  Sumner  came 
up,  and  although  ho  brought  no  troops  with  him,  be  took  the  com- 
mand by  riglit  of  seninrity. 
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The  TCOrks  near  Williamsburg  had  been  lightly  held ;  but  Long- 
street,  who  commaniled  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  retreat, 
saw  that  the  pursuit  must  be  held  in  check  until  the  tmins  wiiii«^ 
and  artillery  were  beyond  reach.     He  turned  back,  and  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  4tk  took  the  defensive.     He  was  hotly  assailed 
by   Hooker,  with  inferior  numbers,  hoping  every  hour  to  be  reen- 
forced.     Sumner,   misunderstanding   the  position,  sent   Hancock   in 
another  direction,  where  he  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
enemy.     Hooker  kept  up  the  %ht  from  daybreak  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  his  ammunition  began   to   fail.      At  tliis  moment 
Kearny  came   up.      For  six  hours  he  had  been  struggling  along  a 
single  miry  road.     He  outranked   Hooker,  who  gladly  yielded  the 
command  to  him.      Kearny's  op- 
portune arrival  turned  the  waver- 
ing balance.     The  Confederates, 
having  gained  their  pointi,  aban- 
doned the  6el<l.     Late  in  the  day 
McClellan  came  up,  and  "  pushed 
the  enemy  to  the  wall,"  by  orders 
that  the  pursuit  should  not  be  re- 
sumed in  the  morning,  as  he  had 
other  arrangements  in  mind.   The 
cavalry  picked  up  a  few  stragglers, 
and  four  or  five  guns,  which  had 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud.     The  Feil- 
eral  loss  in   the  battle  was  4r)G 
killed,  1,400  wounded,  and   335 
missing,  of  whom  more  than  two 

thirds  were  from  Hooker's  divis-  ""'"" ' 

ion.  Johnston  puts  the  Confederate  loss  at  "  about  1,S00."  Prob- 
ably this  is  too  low,  for  a  large  number  of  wounded  were  found  in 
and  near  Williamsburg,  and  he  gives  his  entire  loss,  from  sickness 
and  casualties,  between  Yorktown  and  Richmond,  at  about  6,000. 

The  Confederate  army  moved  rapidly  toward  Richmond,  about 
fifty  miles  distant.  The  march  of  the  Union  army  was  very  p^^^^  |^ 
slow  ;  beginning  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  advance  did  not  ""thmond. 
reach  the  Chickahominy  until  the  20th,  During  thin  month  stirring 
events  had  occurred.  New  Orleans  had  been  captuietl  by  Farraput, 
Norfolk  had  been  surrendered,  and  the  Merrlmar,  "  the  iron  diadem  of 
the  South,  worth  50,000  men,"  had  been  blown  up.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  known  that  the  Federal  army  liiul  landed  on  the 
Peninsula,  dismay  had  reigned  at  Richmond.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  government  archives 
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were  packed  up  for  transportation  to  South  Carolina.  All  places  of 
business  were  ordered  to  be  closed  at  two  o'clock  in  tLe  afternoon, 
and  all  able-bodied  men  were  ordered  to  drill  for  four  hours  daily. 

But  the  condition  of  Richmond  was  not  so  desperate  as  it  seemed. 
In  three  or  four  dajH  Johnston  arrived  from  Yorktown,  brining 
with  him  47,000  men.  The 
Merrimae  liad  Iwen  blown  up 
on  tlie  11th  of  May:  but  the 
Foilenil  piinhoats. among  whicb 


was  the  Monitor,  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  Jnmes,  were  checked  at 
Fort  Darling,  eight  miles  below  the  city,  and  could  go  no  farther. 
Huger  had  come  up  from  Norfolk  with  7,000  men.  and  Branch  and 
Anderson  were  coming  down  from  the  Rappahannock  with  13,000 
more.  So  that  when,  near  the  end  of  May,  McClellan  reached  the 
Cliiekahominy  with  about  135.000  men.  the  Confederate  force  at 
Thf  Chick-  Richmond  numbered  67,000.  The  real  defence  of  Richmond 
.homin).  j^(.  ^jjjg  jj^ji  ^yjjjj  j]|g  Chicknhominy,  which  rises  in  swampy 
uplands  northwest  of  Richmond,  flowing  southward  for  fifty  miles, 
parallel  with  and  nearly  midway  between  the  James  and  the  York. 
Below  Richmond  its  cnurse  from  six  to  ten  miles  is  little  more  than  a 
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brook.  In  dry  summer  seasons  the  channel  is  only  a  few  yards  broad, 
and  hardly  four  feet  deep;  but  a  continuous  rain-fall,  or  a  sudden 
shower,  floods  the  swamp  and  bottom-land.  This  season  had  been  an 
unusually  wet  one ;  the  low  lands  were  flooded,  so  as  to  be  impassable 
for  cavalry  or  artillery,  though  infantry,  if  unopposed,  might  have 
picked  their  way  across  at  one  point  or  another.  Thus  the  narrow 
Chickahominy,  with  its  bordering  swamps,  was  more  formidable  as 
a  military  obstacle  than  a  broad  river  would  have  been,  over  which 
pontoon  bridges  could  be  thrown.  McClellan's  army  had  now  been 
organized  into  five  corps:  the  old  ones  of  Sumner,  Heintzel-  The  white 
man,  and  Keyes ;  a  new  one  under  Fitz  John  Porter ;  and  "''""• 
Franklin's,  which  had  arrived  on  the  day  of  the  Confederate  aban- 
donment of  Yorktown.  Its  base  of  supply  was  for  the  present  estab- 
lished at  West  Point,  or  rather  at  the  White  House,  five  miles  up  the 
Pamunkey.^ 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army  reached  the 
Chickahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  which  had  been  partly  MccieUan'f 
destroyed,  but  the  abutments  remained,  and  in  a  few  days  p^'*"®^* 
the  bridge  was  restored.  Keyes's  corps,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Heint- 
zelman,  80,000  men  in  all,  were  sent  over,  and  their  advanced  post« 
<m  the  west  side  were  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  Richmond.  They 
met  with  no  opposition,  for  Johnston's  force  was  some  miles  farther 
up,  watching  points  which  it  was  expected  would  be  attacked.  As 
McClelIan*8  other  divisions  came  up,  they  were  posted  for  a  distance 
of  some  fifteen  miles  along  the  east  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The 
army  was  thus  practically  divided  into  two  parts.  Between  them  lay 
the  Chickahominy,  with  its  flooded  swamps.  The  entire  position  was 
in  shape  somewhat  like  the  letter  V,  only  the  right  arm  was  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  the  other.  This  was  a  grave  military  error, 
which  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  bv  McClellan  himself,  not 
long  after.  He  says:  **The  only  available  means  of  uniting  our 
forces  at  Fair  Oaks  for  an  advance  upon  Richmond  was  to  march  the 
troops  from  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  down  to 
Bottom's  Bridge,  and  thence  over  the  Williamsburg  road  to  a  posi- 
tion near  Fair  Oaks,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  In  the 
condition  of  the  roads  at  that  time  this  march  could  not  be  made  with 
artillery  in  less  than  two  days." 

McClellan  had  all  along  urged  that  McDowell's  corps  sliould  be 

^  This  White  House  stood  upon  the  nite  of  the  residence  of  the  widowed  Martha  Parke 
Castis  who  became  the  wife  of  Washington.  It  and  Arlington  House,  on  the  Potomac, 
were  inherited  by  G.  W.  P.  Cnstis,  her  son  by  lier  first  husband.  His  daughter  was  now 
the  wife  of  General  K.  E.  Lee,  and  the  White  House  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  I.<ee 
family.  It  was  afterward  burned,  when  McClellan  made  his  "  change  of  base  "  from  the 
York  to  the  James. 
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sent  to  him  on  the  Peninsula.    On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May  a 
despatch  annoimced  that  this  corps  would  soon  be  with  him : 

Jackron  ou  *■  •*■  , 

the  shenaii-  but  111  the  afteiTioon  another  despatch  informed  him  that 
the  execution  of  the  order  to  McDowell  had  been  suspended. 
The  reason  for  this  sudden  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  bold  and 
skilful  operations  of  *^  Stonewall  "  Jackson  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. When  Johnston  moved  towards  Yorktown,  Jackson  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  valley,  with  about  6,000  men,  and  Ewell 
with  as  many  more  on  the  Rappahannock,  their  forces  being  soon 
after  united.  By  the  23d  of  May,  Jackson  had  driven  the  Federal 
forces  from  the  valley,  and  was  supposed  to  be  marching  upon  Wash- 
ington. On  the  25th  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Northern  States :  "  Intelligence  from  various  quarters 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  in  great  force  are  marching  upon 
Washington.  You  will  please  organize  and  forward  immediately  all 
the  militia  and  volunteer  forces  in  your  State ; "  and  on  the  same 
day  the  President  took  possession  of  the  railroads,  to  be  used  for 
transmitting  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  McDowell,  with  40,000 
men,  and  Fremont  with  20,000,  were  sent  by  different  routes  against 
Jackson,  who  had  barely  16,000.  By  rapid  marches  he  eluded  both 
for  a  while ;  but  on  the  8th  of  June  the  three  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other  at  Port  Republic,  a  little  hamlet  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  ensued  a 
desultory  engagement,  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Cross  Keys.  Both 
sides  claimed  this  as  a  victory  ;  but  the  real  advantage  lay  with  Jack- 
son, who  gained  his  object  of  escaping  across  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  He  remained  here  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Chickahominy. 

To  the  order  depriving  him  of  McDowell's  corps,  McClellan 
ThePrp«.i.  maiulv  ascribes  the  disastrous  result  of  his  campaign.  The 
McTiJilin  President  explained  in  reply  that  Banks  had  been  driven  to 
differ.  Winchester,  and  from  Winchester  to  Martinsbui-g ;  that  the 

advance  of  the  enemy  seemed  a  general  one,  and  not  as  "  if  he  was 
acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond." 
He  adds:  *' I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack 
Richmond  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton." However  willing  tlie  rebels  might  be  to  exchange  Richmond 
for  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  disposed  to  take  that  risk  by 
leaving  the  capital  defenceless  for  the  sake  of  reenforcing  the  army  in 
the  swamps  of  tlie  Chickahominy. 

One  or  two  gleams  of  apparent  success  preluded  the  dark  days  to 
come.  Intelligence  was  received  that  a  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  were  near  Hanover  Court  House,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast 
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of  McClellan's  right,  Hnd  partly  in  his  rear,  "in  a  position,"  he  says, 
'*  either  to  reeiiforce  Juckson  or  to  impede  McDowell's  junc- 
tion, should  he  finally  move  to  join  us,"     It  was  supposed  u«ni"« 
that  this  force  had  been  eent  from  Richmond,  whereas  it 
really  consisted  of    Branch's  North   Carohniaiis,  who  were   coming 
there.     Fitz  John  Porter  was  sent  against  tliem.     On  the  27th  he 
found  them  well   posted  newr  the  Court-house.      They  were  driven 
from  the  field;  but  most  of  tliem  made  their  way  to  Richmond.     The 
results,  as  given  by  MeClellaii,  were,  "  Some  '200  of  the  enemy's  dead 
buried    by  our  troops,  730   prisoners   sent   to   the   rear.      Our   loss 
amounted  to  53  killed,  344  wounded  and  missing." 

Johnston  —  the  wariest,  and  some  think  the  ablest,  of  the  Confed- 
erate generals  —  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  faulty  disposi-  b4iiico( 
tion  which  MeClelhin  had  made  of  his  army.  The  left  wing,  *"™'^'«'- 
across  the  Chickahominy,  apparently  invited  attack.  Johnston 
thought  that  only 
Keyes's  corps 
over,  whereas  a  part 
of  Heintzel  man's 
was  there,  making 
the  whole  number 
not  less  than  30,000. 
Upon  this  the  rebel 
general  undertook 
to  throw  his  whole 
disposable  force, 
consisting  of  the  di- 
visions of  Huger, 
Longstreet,  1>.  H. 
Hill,  and  G.  W. 
Smith,  numbering 
in  all  nearly  50,000. 
Longntreet  and  Hil 
were  to  attack  in  front,  Huger  on  the  Federal  left,  and  Smith  on 
their  right.  But  Huger  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  come  up,  so  that 
the  actual  attacking  force  was  something  less  than  40,000.  The  at- 
tack was  t<>  be  made  on  the  31st  of  May.  On  the  preceding  after- 
noon a  furious  storm  set  in,  which  retarded  the  movements.  This 
Johnston  thought  an  advantage. 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  at  daybreak ;  but  it  was  eight  o'clock 
before  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  in  position  on  the  front.  They 
waited  until  a  little  past  noon  for  Huger  to  strike  upon  the  Federal 
left.     He  did  not  come,  and  Longstreet  opened  the  fight.     The  bulk 
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of  Keyes'a  corps  was  slightly  iotrenched  at  Seveu  Pines,  on  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,  half  way  between  the  Chickahominy  and  Richmond. 
Cusey's  division  had  been  poshed  a  mile  farther;  but  be  was  soon 
forc^i  back  to  Seven  Pises,  where  the  fighting  whs  hot  for  two 
hours,  when  Casey's  troops  gave  way,  and  fell  back  in  some  disorder. 
Couch's  division  took  a  road  to  the  right,  where  it  soon  found  itself 
engaged  in  the  quite  sepamte  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  At  dusk  Heintzel- 
msn  and  Keyes,  with  mere  fragments  of  r^ments,  formed  a  new  line. 
This  poured  in  so  hot  a  fire  that  the  rebels  recoiled.  The  Federal 
troops  then  fell  back  a  mile  or  two,  and  both  armies  lay  upon  their 
arms.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  although  indecisive,  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  enemy,  Longstreet  and  Hill  having  forced  back  the  left 
and  centre.  If  things  had  gone  as  well  witli  Smith  on  the  right,  a 
complete  victory  might  be  expected 
m  j^^^^^Mjfc  the  next  day.     Johnston  had  taken 

I  m  JBt  his  place  with  Smith's  division,  in 

'  Ilr36fc  I^M  order,  as  he  says,  '*  that  I  might  be 

on  a  part  of  the  field  where  I  could 
observe  and  be  ready  to  meet  any 
counter  movement  which  the  enemy 
might  make  against  our  centre  and 
left.  Owing  to  some  peculiar  condi* 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sound  of 
the  musketry  did  not  reach  us.  I 
consequently  deferred  giving  tlie  sig- 
nal for  General  Smith  to  attack  until 
four  o'clock."  By  this  time  an  unex* 
E'liiut  0  Ktnt  pected  Federal  force  had  come  upon 

that  part  of  the  field. 
The  noise  of  the  opening  action  at  the  Seven  Pines,  inaudible  to 
Batti*  of  Johnston,  four  miles  away,  was  heard  at  McClellan's  head- 
fmirMiL  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickabominy,  eight  or 
ten  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.  McClellan  was  ill,  but  he  or- 
dered Sumner,  who  had  constructed  two  shaky  bridges  over  the 
stream,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross.  Sumner  was  more  than 
ready  to  obey.  The  water  had  begun  to  rise,  and  the  approaches  to 
the  bridges  were  like  floating  rafts.  Sumner,  with  a  single  division, 
that  of  Sedgwick,  crossed,  and  guided  by  the  noise  of  the  firing 
marchei]  toward  the  battle-field.  At  Fair  Oaks  Station  on  the  rail- 
road, he  met  Couch,  who  said  that  in  falling  back  from  the  Seven 
Pines  his  division  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  and 
that  he  was  in  momenlary  expectation  of  being  attacked.  Before 
Sumner  could  bring  his  troops  into  line,  the  enemy  attacked.     The 
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action  lasted  two  or  three  hours.  "  The  strength  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition," says  Johnston,  '* enabled  him  to  hold  it  until  dark."  Sum- 
ner then  ordered  a  charge,  by  which  the  assailants  were  driven  back, 
and  both  armies  bivouacked  on  the  field  so  close  to  each  other  that 
their  sentinels  were  within  speaking  distance. 

The  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines  had  gone  in  favor  of  the  rebels ; 
that  of  Fair  Oaks  in  favor  of  the  Union  forces  ;  yet  neither  was  de- 
cisive. All  depended  on  what  should  be  done  the  next  day.  Just  at 
sunset  Johnston  was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  was  bonie 
away,  it  was  thought  fatally  wounded.  The  command  devolved  upon 
Smith,  by  right  of  seniority.  After  the  action  was  over,  Richardson's 
division  of  Sumner's  corps  came  up,  and  was  posted  so  that  it  could 
take  part  in  the  expected  fight  of  the  next  day.  In  the  morning 
Smith  found  that  Longstreet  at  the  Seven  Pines  was  in  no  condition 
to  renew  the  battle  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  was  resumed  at  Fair  Oaks, 
where  Sumner  had  been  further  strengthened  by  Hooker's  division  of 
Heintzelman's  corps.  In  an  hour  all  was  over,  and  the  entire  Confed- 
erate force  fell  back  in  disorder  to  Richmond.  About  noon  McClel- 
lan  came  over.  He  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  had  been  achieved, 
and  had  no  special  orders  to  give.  In  the  judgment  of  all  his  corps- 
commanders,  if  the  pursuit  had  been  pressed,  Richmond  would  have 
fallen.      The  Federal  losses  in  this  double  battle  are  offi- 

Losses  • 

cially  given  as  890  killed,  3,627  wounded,  and  1,222  miss- 
ing, —  5,732  in  all.     The  Confederate  loss  is  not  certain,  but  prob- 
ably the  actual  losses  upon  each  side  were  not  far  from  equal. 

Smith's  command  of  the  Confederate  army  lasted  only  three  days. 
He  had,  it  is  said,  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  com-  ^ee  in  com- 
mand  was  given  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Lee  was  now  ™*°^ 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  with 
high  honors.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  serving  in  Texas 
as  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  but  his  name  stood  first  on  the  list  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general.  When  Virginia  acceded  to  the 
Confederacy,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  commander  of  the 
State  forces,  though  outranked  by  several  others.  He  was  first  sent  to 
Western  Virginia,  but  when  the  Federal  forces  began  to  menace 
Richmond  he  was  called  thither,  nominally  as  superintendent  of  the 
defences  of  the  capital,  but  really  as  acting  Secretary  of  War.  He 
surrounded  Richmond  with  defensive  works,  organized  and  disciplined 
the  rapidly  increasing  army,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  his  opponent. 

After    the   battle  of   Fair    Oaks    McClellan    occupied  himself  for 
nearly  a  month  in  building  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy.   Bridge- 
There  were  eleven  of  th^m  ;  but  only  eight  seem  to  have  been   ^"'***»"8- 
necessary.     For  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  the  (leneral 
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complained  of  the  weather.  Tlie  river  rose  and  flooded  the  entire 
bottom,  and  the  coimti-y  waa  impassable  for  artillery  and  cavalry  ex- 
cept upon  the  narrow  roads.  No  movement,  he  said,  was  possible 
against  the  enemy,  but  he  asked  that  detachments  should  be  sent  hitn 
from  Halleek's  army.  Halleck's  army  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  had 
RMntonc-  gained  signal  successes,  and  was  now  engaged  in  operations 
'^"-  which  rendered  it  unadvisable  that  it  should  be  weakened. 

But  McDowell's  corps,  or  at  least  McCall's  division  of  it,  had  been 
again  promised  to  McClellan.  He  had  apparently  been  satisfied  with 
this,  for  on  the  7th  of  June  he  wi-ote :  "  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readi- 
ness to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the  moment  McCall  leaeLes 


here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery."  McCall's 
division,  10.000  strong,  arrived  on  the  12th ;  about  the  same  time 
some  regiments,  numbering  5,000  men.  had  been  sent  up  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  raising  the  force  under  McClellan 's  immediate  command 
to  the  highest  jKiint  which  it  reached  during  this  campaign.  The 
returns  for  June  14  showed  1;'»8.H38  men,  of  whom  115,152  were 
present  for  duty. 

On  the  IStii  of  June  headquarters  were  moved  across  the  Chieka- 
siuirtD  hominy.  On  that  diiy  Stuart,  with  1,500  cavalrj-.  set  out 
"""  upon  a  bold  raid  clear  around  the  Feilei-al  lines.     He  crossed 

the  Cliiikahoniiny  some  distance  above  McClellnn's  extreme  right, 
thi'n.  turning  southeustwardly,  he  dashed  to  the  White    House,  de- 
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stroying  some  depots  of  proviaioiis,  and  recrosaed  the  Chickahominy 
some  miles  below  the  extreme  Federal  left.  He  brought  with  him 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners  and  twice  as  many  horses,  hav- 
ing lost  only  one  man. 

The  corps  of  Hcintzelmun,  Keyes,  and  Sumner  were  already  across 
the  Chickahominy  ;  that  of  Franklin  was  soon  brought  over,  pj^i  p„p^ 
leaving  only  Porter's  corps  and  McCall's  division  on  tlie  "'""'■■ 
north  side.  On  the  18th  of  Jnne  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Presi- 
dent:  "  Our  army  is  well  over  the  Chickahominy.  The  rebel  lines 
run  within  musket  range  of  ours.  A  general  engagement  may  take 
place  at  any  hour.  After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as 
soon  as  Providence 
permits.  We  shall  ^,  ,  ,->-<te^ 
await  only  a  fiivora- 
ble  condition  of  earth 
and  sky,  and  the 
completion  of  some  J 
necessary  prelimina- 
ries." Another  week  ■ 
passed,  marked  . 
mainly  by  occasional  ' 
picket  -  firing.  O  n 
the  25th,  he  said, 
'■  the  bridges  and  iii- 
trenchments  being  at 
last  completed,  an 
advance  of  our  picket 
line  on  the  left  was 
ordered,  preparatory 

to  a  general  advance  M.no..i  cou-t  moui.. 

movement,"  the  ob- 
ject being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  belt  of  swampy  ground  a  mile 
beyond  the  Seven  Pines.  The  movement  was  opposed,  and  there  was 
a  desultory  conflict,  lasting  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  insurgents  called  this  the  battle  of  King's 
School  llonse.  Each  side  lost  five  or  six  hundred  men.  McClellan 
says  this  "was  not  a  battle,  but  merely  an  affair  of  Heintzelrnan's 
corps,  supported  by  Keyes,  with  some  aid  from  Sumner."  At  five 
o'clock  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  :  "The  alTair  is  now  over,  and 
we  have  gained  our  point.     All  is  now  quiet." 

Within  less  than  two  hours  he  put  upon  the  wires  a  quite  difEerent 
despatch.  Jackson's  advance,  he  said,  was  at  Hanover  Court  House ; 
Beauregard  was  at  Kichmond  ;  a  rebel  force  of  200,000  men  was  op- 
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posed  to  him,  and  he  would  probably  be  attacked  the  next  day,  aud 
MccieiiAOi  should  have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  numbers, 
feaw.  Yle  would  do  all  he  could,  but  if  his  army  was  destroyed 

he  could  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate.  There  was  no  use  of 
asking  for  further  reenforcements.  If  the  result  should  be  disaster, 
the  responsibility  could  not  be  thrown  upon  his  shouldei's.  There  was 
not  in  all  this,  that  entire  accuracy  to  be  looked  for  in  affairs  of 
great  importance  at  decisive  moments  from  officers  in  posts  of  great 
responsibility.  Beauregard  was,  in  fact,  hundreds  of  leagues  away  in 
Alabama,  and  had  been  removed  from  his  command  in  the  Missis- 
sippi region.  This  only  was  true,  —  that  Jackson  was  not  very  far 
from  Hanover  Court  House,  and  McClellan  was  to  be  attacked  the 
next  day.  But  there  was  no  overwhelming  force  against  him.  The 
numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  neither  varying  much  from 
100,000  men ;  the  national  force  being,  probably,  a  little  more,  the 
rebel  a  little  less. 

Thursday,    June    26th,  had   been    fixed   upon   by    both   Lee   and 

McClellan  for  a  decided,  offensive  movement.     Lee  took  the 
BeaTerDnm    initiative.       Accordiiig  to  his  plan,   Magruder  and  Huger 

were  to  remain  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  Holmes  at  Fort 
Darling,  ready  to  cross  the  James  when  ordered.  On  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  were  about  33,000  men,  besides  cavalry.  On  that  side 
McClellan  ha^  fully  70,000.  The  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill,  Longstreet, 
and  D.  H.  Hill,  34,000  in  all,  were  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  above 
the  Federal  right,  unite  with  Jackson,  and  then,  about  60,000  strong, 
to  press  down  upon  Porter,  whose  corps,  with  McCall's  division,  num- 
bered 30,000,  besides  cavalry.  Longstreet  and  the  Hills  began  their 
march  during  the  night  of  the  25th.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
reached  the  river  and  waited  until  afternoon  for  the  coming  of  Jack- 
son, whose  march  had  been  delaj'ed.  At  four  o'clock  A.  P.  Hill 
crossed  and  attacked  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  army,  thus 
beginning  the  actual  fighting  of  the  historic  Seven  Days.^  The  Fed- 
eral position,  held  by  two  brigades  of  McCall's  division  of  6,000  men, 
was  a  strong  one.  In  front  was  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  five  or  six  yards 
wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  steep  banks,  beyond  which  was  an  open 
field  that  the  assailants  must  cross  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal  artil- 
leiy.  The  attack  made  by  the  Hills  was  with  about  12,000  men. 
They  were  repulsed  at  nightfall,  and  withdrew,  having  lost  about 
1,500  men,  the  loss  on  the  other  side  being  not  more  than  300.     This 

^  The  actions  during  this  period  have  been  variously  de^igDated.  That  of  the  26th  has 
been  styled  the  buttle  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  or  of  Mechauicsville;  that  of  the  27th,  ibe 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  GaiuHs's  Mill,  or  the  Chickahominy;  that  of  the  30ih,  the  battle 
of  Frazier's  Farm,  or  of  Charles  City  Court  House. 
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x»ition  waa  held  merely  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  dur- 
ng  the  night  McCall  was  withdrawn  to  join  Porter  in  his  poeition  at 
ijold  Harbor,  five  miles  b^low. 

Early  the  next  morning,  D.  H.  Hill  bore  a  little  northward  to  unite 
iritli  Jackson,  under  whose  command  his  division  remained  buii*  of 
"or   the   rest   of    this    campaign.     A.    P.   Hill  and    Lcing-  *^»''"i«rt»r- 
<treet  moved  down  the  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.     Their  advance 
was  slow,  for  they  might  come 
it  Hny  moment  upon  the  Fed- 
iral   troops.      At   noon.   Hill, 
ivho    was     in     the     advance, 
■eached  Gaines's   Mill,  where 
I  alight  skirmish  ensued.      A 
ittle  beyond  tlie  Federal  force 
ivas  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  a  shallow  creek,  in  front 
>f  which  wfis  a  swampy  plain 
I  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  bor- 
lered    by    a    tangled    nnder- 
jrowtli.      Porter's     line     was 
Irawn  up  semi-circulaily,  so  as 
.o  cover  the  bridge  iicros.^  the 
i^hickahomiuy. 

At  half-past  two  Hill  began 
;he  attack.  His  brigades 
lashed  across  the  plaiu,  lloun- 
lered  througli  the  swump.  and 
pressed  up  the  opi>osite   slope, 

musketry.     For  two  hours  the  contest  was  obstinate  ;  then 
the  Confederate  troops  gave  way,  and  fell  back  in  aj)parent  '"''" 
rout.    LongBtreet  was  now  ordered  to  support  Hill,  by  making  a  feint 
jn  the  left;  but  he  found  it  ueeessary  to  bring  on  his  whole 
force,  and  make  a  real  attack.     At  this  moment  Jackson's  ix.upnwitt 
»>mmand  came  down,  and  Lee  ordered  a  general   advance  '     " 
ilong  the  whole  line.     It  was  now  p:ist  four  o'clock.     Two  hours 
oefore  this  Porter  had  sent  over  fo  McClellan  for  aid.     McClellan, 
foreseeing  the  probable  necessity  of  this,  hud  ordei'ed   early  in  the 
oaoToing  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  to  cross;  and  soon  after  counter- 
manded the  order.     But  they  were  now  directed  anew  to  cross,  and 
3ame  upon  the  field  8,000  strong,  soon  after  the  general 'attack  ha<i 
begun.     Still  the  Confederates  liiul  fully  tlu-ee  to  two,  their  whole 
force,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  brigade,  l,4ll0  strong,  kept  iu 
reserve,  being  hotly  engaged.     A»  houi-  before  sunset  the  great  pre- 


iider  a  fierce  fire  of   artilleiy  and 
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ponderance  of  the  assailants  had  enabled  them,  though  at  a  fearful 
cost,  to  pass  the  swamp  and  thus  place  themselves  upon  equal  ground. 
The  Federal  line  was  severely  pressed,  and  began  to  give  way  at 
every  point.  It  was  not  yet  a  rout,  though  fast  threatening  to  be- 
come one.  The  core  of  every  division  was  still  solid,  but  fragments 
were  breaking  off.  All,  whether  soldiers  or  fugitives,  were  press- 
ing towards  the  bridge.  Just  at  dusk  the  brigiides  of  French  luii 
Meagher  appeared  from  the  other  side.  Dashing  up  to  the  crest  of 
the  bluff,  they  moved  straight  upon  the  Federal  rear,  now  to  become 
the  front.  Those  who  had  l>een  retreating  faced  around,  and  a  firm 
line  was  formed.  The  Confederates  paused  in  the  pursuit,  gave  a 
few  volleys,  and  fell  back,  as  darkness  was  setting  in. 

When  morning  broke,  the  Union  forces  were  safely  across  the 
Cliickahominy.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
4,0U0,  besides  some  2,000  prisonere,  consisting  mainly  of 
three  regiments,  who  had  been  i8()lat<*d  during  the  Confedei-ate  rush. 
They  also  lost  twenty-two  guns.  The  enemy,  attacking  under  a 
heavy  fire,  suffered  far  more  severely.  Their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  9,500. 

While  this  battle  was  in  progi'ess,  McClellan  had  fully  70,000 
men  on  his  side  of  the  Cliickahominy.  Between  him  and 
<^birkahoiu-  Riclimond  were  only  linger  and  Magruder,  with  barely 
25,000  men.  But  this  force  was  so  handled  that  even  Sum- 
ner and  Franklin  thought  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
hold  their  positions.  The  ground  in  front  of  them  was  «ut  up  by 
ridges,  wooded  swamps,  and  ravines,  which  shut  out  all  sight  of 
what  was  piussing  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  A  body  of  the  enemy 
appearing  at  any  point  might  be  a  single  regiment,  or  the  head  of 
a  division.  The  Confederates  showed  themselves  at  one  ))oint  and 
soon  after  at  another,  thus  apparently  doubling  or  trebling  their  real 
numbei-s.  There  was,  however,  no  real  fighting  on  this  side  of  the 
river  until  about  sunset,  when  Toombs  undertook  with  two  small  regi- 
ments to  drive  in  a  Federal  picket  station.  Out  of  650  men  he  lost 
nearlv  200. 

Towanis  midnight  McClellan  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  **  change  of  base,"  by  abandoning  the 
the  8ecrK  Chickahominy  and  retreating  to  the  James.  He  then  wrote 
'^°  "'  a  bitter  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  now  knew, 
he  said,  the  whole  history  of  the  day.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominv  liis  men  had  done  all  that  men  could  do,  but  thev  had 
been  repulsed  by  vastly  superior  immbers.  On  the  right  bank  he 
had  repulsed  st?veral  strong  attacks.  If  he  had  20,000  or  even  10,000 
more  fresh  troops  he  could  take  Richmond  to>morrow ;  but  he  had 
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lot  a  man  in  reserve,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  retreat  and  save  the 
nen  and  material.  "  And  now,"  he  concludes,  "  if  I  save  this  army, 
[  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  per- 
tons  in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  l)est  to  sacrifice  this 
irmy."  To  this  the  patient  President  replied :  '*  Save  your  army  at 
ill  events ;  you  are  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  reenforcements 
lave  not  been  sent  as  fast  as  possible.  Your  repulse  is  the  price  we 
lay  for  tlie  safety  of  Washington."  The  impulsive  Stanton,  if  left  to 
limself,  would  hardly  have  been  so  forbearing. 

If  Richmond  could  only  be  taken  by  a  long  siege,  the  James  was 
;he  best  position.  But  it  must  have  fallen  in  a  few  hours  i^riiof 
lad  McClellan  made  a  direct  suisault  upon  the  2Hth.  To  ^^''^'^''°^- 
lefend  the  long  line  of  works  there  were  only  Magruder  and  linger, 
with  about  25,000  men.  Lee,  with  less  than  50,000,  after  his  losses, 
svas  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cliickahominy,  and  could  not  make  the 
narch  back  by  tlie  way  he  luul  come  in  less  than  two  days.  Right 
oetween  the  two  Confederate  bodies  was  McClellan's  whole  force, 
:ully  95,000  strong  aft<'r  its  losses.  A  force  of  25,000  men  could 
liave  prevented  any  passage  of  the  river  by  Lee,  and  70,000  could 
lave  been  hurled  in  a  body  upon  the  Confederate  capital.  Magruder 
nras  fully  aware  of  the  peril  of  the  situation.  He  says:  '*IIad 
McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  column  and  advanced  it  against 
iny  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  though  the  head  of  the  column  would 
liave  suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  insured  him  suc- 
cess, and  the  occupation  of  our  works  about  Richmond,  and  conse- 
juently  of  the  city,  might  have  been  his  reward."  Richmond  lost,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Confederate  army  could  have  failed 
to  go  to  pieces,  for  Lee  had  marched  out  with  rations  for  not  more 
than  four  days,  and  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him  theie  was  not,  out 
>f  Richmond,  food  enough  for  a  week's  supply  for  his  army.  Rich- 
mond was  not  taken,  but  why,  nobody  but  General  McClellan  is 
jompetent  to  answer. 

Keyes  moved  first  and  took  up  a  position  on  White  Oak  Creek,  so 
is  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  trains,  guarded  by  Pranklin's  saTaite« 
ind  Porter's  corps.  Heintzelman  and  Sumner,  who  lay  near-  ^^*»*»° 
88t  Richmond,  came  down  to  Savage's  Station,  destroyed  such  stores 
18  could  not  be  taken  away,  and  then  moved  on  toward  Malvern  Hill. 
They  were  followed  by  Magruder,  with  two  or  three  brigades.  An 
ittack  was  made  upon  Sumner,  Magruder  losing  about  400  men,  the 
[Jnion  General  about  600.  At  midnight  Sumner  abandoned  this  point, 
leaving  behind  him  2,600  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  Lee  had  become  assured  that 
VfcClellan's  entire  army  was  retreating  to  the  James.     He  resolved 
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Upon  a  bold  but  hazardous  movement.  Jackson  was  to  cross  the 
1^-,  Chickahominy  by  the  New  Bridge,  which  Magruder  had  al- 

*'~**^  ready  reftaired,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army. 
Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  to  cross  by  Sumner's  Grapevioe 
Bridge,  make  a  long  detour  almost  to  Richmond,  and  then,  joined  bv 
Magruder,  Huger,  and  Holmes,  fall  upon  the  flank.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  TO.OUO  men  were  available  for  this  combined  movement 
It  failed  mainly  because  only  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  performed 
the  part  assigned  to  them.  Jackson  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on 
the  morning  of  the  80th,  and  at  noon  came  up  with  tlie  rear  of  the 
Federal  force  at  White  Oak  Creek.     The  bridge  had  been  destroyed. 


and  all  tlie  approaches  were  covered  by  artillery.  His  men  could 
not  be  brought  to  face  the  hot  fire  to  wliich  they  were  exfK>sed,  and 
all  that  iifterniion  he  was  compelled  to  listen  idly  to  the  noise  of  the 
battle  at  Frazier's  Farm,  liardly  two  miles  distant.  Holmes  IihJ 
crossed  from  Fort  Darling,  ami  early  in  the  morning  came  in  sight 
of  the  hciid  of  the  retreating  Federal  column.  A  few  rounds  of  artil- 
lery and  a  few  shells  from  the  gunboats  in  the  James,  scattered  his 
raw  troops.  This  was  the  only  part  which  they  took  in  the  opera- 
tions "f  the  Seven  Days. 

Ixingstreet  and  Mill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  morning  of 
the  *2'.tth.  and  at  night  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  White  Oak 
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SwHinp.     Tliey  bad  made  a  forced  march  under  the  hot  midsum- 
mer sun,  and  many  of  the  men  dropped  from  sheer  ex- 
bauatinn.     Resuming  their  march  in  the  morning,  at  noon   vmier'a 
of  the  30th  they  came  close  upon  the  centre  of  the  Federal 
column,  the  head  of  which  had  already  reached  Malvern  Hill,  the 
rear  being  in  the  White  Oak  Swamp.     The  rebel  generals  waited  for 
three  hours  the  arrival  of  Huger,  who  did  not  come  np  at  all,  having 
loet  his  way,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Seven  Pines.     At  four  o'clock,  the 
onset   was   begun   by   Lougstreet,  Hill   soon   following.     The   fight 
lasted  until  dark,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  region  it  was  a  se- 
ries of  combats  between  brigades,  rather  than  a  regular  battle,  yet 
raging  almost  continuously  along    the   whole  line,  each   side  alter- 
nately gaining  and  losing  ground. 
Of    few    battles    arc   the  accounts 
given   by  the  various  trustworthy 
actoi-s  so  discordant.    Sumner  says : 
"After  a  furious  contest,  lasting  tilt 
dark,  the  enemy  was  routed  at  all 
points  and  driven  from  the  field." 
Bot  there  was  no  rout,  and  the  Con- 
federates at  the  close  remained  in 
pouession  of  the  field.     A.  P.  Hill 
gives  a  clearer  aooount.     He  says : 
"  On    our  extreme  right    matters 
seemed  to  be  going  badly.     Two 
brigades   of   Longstreet's    division 
had    been    roughly   handled,   and 

fallen  back.     Archer  was  sent  in,  Ed«in  v.  sumr.i, 

and  affairs  were  soon  restored  in 

that  quarter.  About  dark  the  enemy  were  pressing  us  hard  along  our 
whole  line,  and  my  last  reserve  was  directed  to  advance  cautiously. 
Heavy  reserves  of  the  enemy  were  brought  up,  and  it  seemed  thnt  a 
tremendous  effort  was  made  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  battle.  The 
volume  of  fire  that,  approaching,  rolled  along  the  whole  line,  was  ter- 
rific. Seeing  some  troops  of  Wilcox's  bngade,  who  had  rallied,  they 
vere  rapidly  re-formed,  and  being  directed  to  cheer  long  and  loudly, 
they  moved  again  to  the  tight.  This  seemed  to  end  the  contest,  for 
in  less  than  five  minutes  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  retir(^l." 

As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  no  more  lighting,  the 
Federal  troops  resumed  their  march,  and  in  the  morning  the  last  of 
tbem  arrived  at  Malvern  Hill.     The  Confederates  remained 
npon  the  battle-field,  and  so  won  a  formal  victory.     Bnt  the 
divisions  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  wei-e  so  shattered  and  exhausted  that 
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they  were  not  called  upon  to  tak«  part  in  the  great  bnttle  of  the 
next  clay.  Hill  had  marched  from  Richmond  four  days  before  with 
14.000  men ;  here  and  at  Heaver  Dam  and  Cold  Harbor  he  lort 
3,78U  killed  and  wounded.  I^ngstreet  had  marched  with  lO.OOO; 
here  and  at  Cold  Harbor  he  lost  4,1^2  killed  and  wounded,  and 
nearly  300  mitising.  The  losses  are  not  given  separately  for  each 
action.  At  Frazier's  Farm  the  loss  of  the  Confederates  was,  prob- 
ably, about  2,000  killed  and  wounded.     The  Federal  loss  was  alwut 


1,800  killed  and  wonnded,  besides  80  prisoners  and  20  guns,  captured 
at  the  beginninf;  of  tlii'  action. 

Malvern  Hill  is  an  olcvatpd  plateau,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  halt 

as  broad.  Along  the  front  are  ravines  passable  only  where 
jiiiiv™         tliey  are  crossed  by  roads.     As  the  troops  came  up,  they  were 

assigned  positions  by  (Jeneral  Barnard,  the  chief  engineer; 
for  McCIellan  had  gone  to  select  a  position  upon  the  river  to  which 
the  army  might  continue  its  retreat.  Sumner,  by  seniority  of  rank, 
was  left  in  command,  witlmut  having  been  formally  invested  with  it, 
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or  receiving  instructionH.  The  entire  force  was  nearly  90,000.  Both 
flanks  rested  npon  the  James,  and  were  protected  by  gunboats,  on 
one  of  which,  it  is  said,  McClellan  had  sought  a  place  of  safety.  On 
the  crest  of  the  hill  were  seven  heavy  siege  guns,  and  the  remaiuder 
of  the  artillery  was  so  posted  that  the  fire  of  sixty  pieces  might  be 
concentrated  upon  any  point  from  which  the  enemy  could  approach. 

Jackson  moved  on  as  soon  as  the  Federal  position  on  White  Oak 
Creek  was  abandoned.  His  command  had  suffered  severely  at  Cold 
Harlior,  nnd  now,  including  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  it  could  not  Imve 
numbered  more  than  30,000.  Hill's  advance  brouglit  him  at  nine 
o'clock  in  front  of  the  Federal  line.  "Tier  after  tier  of  batterii-s," 
he  says,  "  were  grimly  visible  on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre.  We  could 
tench  the  first  line  of  batteries 
only  by  traversing  an  open  space 
of  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of 
gntpe  from  the  artillery,  and  of 
musketry  from  the  infantry.  If 
that  was  carried,  another  and 
another,  still  more  formidable, 
remained  in  the  rear."  He 
thought  an  attack  would  be 
hazardous,  and  urged  Lea  not 
to  make  the  attempt.  But  Lee 
was  not  ready  to  abandon  his 
elaborately  conceived  plan,  al- 
though he  could  not  bring  many 
more  than  50,000  men  to  its 
execution,  and  Jackson  was  or-  R„b,„  g   Lt, 

dered  to  begin  the  assault.     At 

ten  o'clock  Hill  advanced  Anderson's  brigade  so  that  it  came  within 
reach  of  the  Federal  artillery.  "This  brigade."  he  says,  "  waa 
roughly  handled ;  the  division  was  halted,  and  the  Union  position 
was  reconnoitered." 

Magruder,  in  command  of  his  own  division,  and  virtually  of  that 
of  Huger,  came  up.  Upon  him  the  real  work  of  attack  was  to  fall, 
preparations  for  which  were  completed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Lee  wrote  to  each  of  his  division  conimiinders,  "  Batteries 
have  been  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy's  lines.  If  they  are 
broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  wlio  can  witness  the  effect  of  the 
fire,  has  been  ordered  to  chai^  with  a  yell.  Do  you  the  same." 
Each   of   these  forty  words  cost   him    a   hundred   men.     Fire    was 
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opened  by  the  Confederate  batteries  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  real  bat- 
tle of  the  day  began. 

Hill  says  that  ''  Instead  of  one  or  two  hundred  pieces,  only  a 
single  battery  opened,  and  that  was  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same  fate  of  being  beaten  in 
detail."  He  wrote  to  Jackson  that  *'  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was 
of  a  most  farcical  character ; "  but  received  for  reply  that  he  must 
advance  as  ordered,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Armistead's  yell.  Arrjiistead 
drove  in  a  few  skirmishers,  and  gave  the  yell.  Lee  ordered  Magruder 
to  press  forward  the  whole  line,  and  follow  up  Armi8tead*8  success. 
In  a  few  minutes  Magruder's  command  was  confronting  a  deadly  fire. 
*'  The  battle-field,''  he  says,  *'  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  relieved  only 
by  flashes  from  the  contending  troops.  Round  shot  and  gmpe  enished 
through  the  woods  ;  shells  of  enormous  size,  which  reached  far  be- 
yond the  head(juarters  of  the  commander-in-chief,  burst  amid  the 
artillery  parked  in  the  rear.  Belgian  missiles  and  mini^  balls  lent 
their  aid  to  this  scene  of  stupendous  grandeur  and  sublimity."  This 
fire  made  no  impression  upon  the  Federal  lines,  not  even  disturbing 
a  single  battery.  Darkness  set  in,  and  then,  continues  Magruder, 
"  I  concluded  to  let  the  battle  subside."  Hill  in  the  mean  time  had 
heard  Armistead's  yell,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset  pushed 
his  division  forward.  -'  We  advanced  alone,"  he  says,  not  quite  ac- 
cumtely  ;  ''  neitlier  Whiting  on  the  left,  nor  Huger  on  the  right, 
moved  forward  an  inch.  The  division  fought  heroically,  but  in 
vain.  Finally  Ewell  came  up,  but  it  was  after  dark,  and  nothing 
could  be  accomplished.  I  advised  him  to  hold  his  ground,  and  not 
to  attempt  a  forward  movement."  Hill's  division,  8,000  strong  at 
the  beginning  of  this  attack,  lost  1,709  killed  and  wounded  in  that 
hour  and  a  half.  The  remainder  of  Jackson's  command  hardly 
touched  the  battle  at  all. 

The  entire  Federal  loss  during  the  six  days  is  officially  stated  at 
15,249,  of  whom  1,582  were  killed,  7,709  wounded,  and  5,958 
missing.  The  Confederate  losses  in  the  divisions  of  Jack- 
son, D.  H.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  A.  P.  Hill  are  given  in  Lee's  Report. 
They  amount  to  14,645,  of  whom  2,472  were  killed,  11,774  wounded, 
and  399  missing.  Magruder's  losses  may  be  estimated  at  about  4,500 
in  all ;  making  the  entire  Confederate  loss  something  more  than  19,000. 

The  pitiable  condition  of  the  Confederate  army  after  the  battle  of 
The  flight  Malvern  Hill  is  set  forth  by  Trimble's  account,  embodied  in 
rdn"*iiin(i-  ^^ee's  Report.  He  says :  *"  The  next  morning  by  dawn  I  went 
*"^'  off  to  ask  for  orders,  when  I  found  the  whole  army  in  the 

utmost  disorder.     Thousands  of  straggling  men  were  asking  every 
passer-by  for  their  regiments  ;  ambulances,  wagons,  and  artillery  were 
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obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether,  in  the  drenching  rain,  present- 
ing a  scene  of  the  most  woful  and  heart-rending  confusion.''  The 
Federal  army  in  its  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  had  suffered  lit- 
tle, except  that  small  portion  engaged  at  Frazier's  Farm  ;  it  outnum- 
bered the  enemy  by  more  than  three  to  two,  and  was  in  far  better 
plight.  Yet  when  in  the  gray  dawn  the  Confederates  looked  up  to 
Malvern  Hill,  they  saw  no  trace  of  the  grim  batteries  and  serried 
lines  against  which  they  had  diished  themselves  in  pieces.  In  the 
darkness  and  storm,  through  mud  and  mire,  McClellan  had  fled  from 
the  field  of  a  great  victory,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  a  crushing 
defeat.  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  transportation  of  the  army," 
says  McClellan,  "  having  been  started  for  Harrison's  Landing  during 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  June  and  1st  of  July,  the  order  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  was  at  once  issued^upon  the  final  repulse  of  the 
enemy  at  Malvern  Hill." 

By  midnight  the  army  was  on  its  weary  march  along  a  single  nar- 
row passage.  This  retreat  was  a  flight.  "  We  were  ordered  to  re- 
treat," says  Hooker,  '*  and  it  was  like  the  retreat  of  a  routed  army. 
We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep.  Every  one  was  on  the  road  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  few  shots  from  the  rebels  would  have  panic- 
stricken  the  whole  command."  Keyes,  who  commanded  tlie  rear- 
guard,  was  thus  instructed :  *'  Bring  along  all  the  wagons  you  can ; 
but  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  of  course,  rather  than  imperil  your 
safety.  Celerity  of  movement  is  the  sole  security  of  this  position." 
The  distance  was  only  fifteen  miles,  but  the  last  of  the  trains  did 
not  reach  Harrison's  Landing  until  noon  of  the  3d  of  July.  On  that 
day  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  the  army  was  thor- 
oughly worn  out.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  estimate  his  losses,  but 
he  doubted  if  there  were  more  than  50,000  men  with  their  colors. 
He  hoped  that  the  enemy  were  in  no  better  plight,  and  that  he  should 
have  a  breathing-space  before  he  was  again  attacked ;  but  in  order 
to  capture  Richmond,  reenforcements  should  be  sent  to  him,  rather 
much  more  than  less  than  100,000  men." 

With  the  flight  from  Malvern  Hill,  properly  closed  this  ill-omened 
Peninsular  Campaign,  though  the  army  remained  on  the 
James  until  the  middle  of   August.     During   this   period  ^ona  Land- 
much  was  proposed,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  little  at- 
tempted.   To  McClellan's  repeated  requests  for  large  reenforcements, 
first  for  50,000,  then  for  100,000  men,  even  "more  rather  than  less," 
the  President  had  replied  that  the  demands  were  absurd  and  compli- 
ance impossible,  for  there  were  not,  at  that  time,  outside  of  the  army 
on  the  Peninsula,  seventj--five  thousand  troops  in  the  service  east  of 
the  mountains.     The  campaign  from  Yorktown  to  Harrison's  I^nd- 
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ing  was  three  months  of  disastrous  faihire.     McClellan's  attempt  to 
tlirow  the  responsibility  upon  the  (iovemment,  because   it  chH*lim*d 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  men  he  asked  for,  was  meant  to  hide  an 
unwilling  service  (»r  a  confession  of  his  incapacity  to  cope  with  tlie 
enemy  unless  he  outnumbered  him  at  least  three  to  one.      There  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  history  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  patience  aiul 
forbearance  of  a  government,  with  a  general   commanding  its  aiiii- 
ies  in  the  field.     It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  General  McClellan 
should  at  this  time  have  had  the  presumption  to  write  the  President 
a  letter  of    advice  as   to  the  '*  civil  and  military  policy  "  which  he 
—  McClellan — thought  should    be  adopted.      While  he  was  contin- 
ually demanding  additions  to  his  army,  it  appeared  tliat  over  38,000 
men  w(M-e  absent  on  furlough,  granted  on  his  authority.     On  the  8th 
of  Julv  the  Presider)t,  determined  to  see  for  himself  the  condition  of 
affairs,  visited  tiie  armv;  on  the  JUi),  he  summoned  a  council  of  war 
at  the  (ienerars  headquarters,  and  on  re(|uiring  fr<mi  each  corps-com- 
mander the  return  of  men  fit  for  duty  that  morning,  he  found  the 
aggregate  :>6,0(l(l  more  than  the  General  hail  telegraplied  to  him,  after 
the  army  had  reaeh(»d  Harrison's  Landing.^ 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Sedgwick  took 
possession  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  mach'  reconnoissances  some  miles  to- 
ward Richmond.  *' I  fe(»l  confi<hMit,"  telegraphed  McClellan,  "tliat 
witli  reenforcements  {  could  march  this  aruiv  there  in  five  davs." 
Next  morning  peremptory  orders  wen*  received  from  Halleck  that  tlie 
armv  should  bo  witluh-awn  from  the  Peninsula,  and  Malvern  Hill  was 
again  abandoned.  McClellan  urged  that  the  order  for  withdrawal 
should  b(j  rescinded.  Hooker  thongiit  it  should  be  disregarded. 
They  had  sufficient  men,  he  said,  to  capture  Richmond.  If  the  at- 
temi)t  should  fail,  it  would  probably  cost  McClellan  his  head,  **but 
he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb."  For  a  moment 
McClelhm  seemed  inclined  to  run  the  risk.  On  the  10th  Hooker 
received  a  written  order  which  was  communicated  to  the  whole  armv, 
to  provi<le  himself  with  three  days'  rations,  and  hold  himself  in  read- 
iness to  march  on  the  11th.  *' 1  finnly  believed,"  says  Hooker, 
"that  this  order  meant  Richmond:  but  before  the  time  came  for  ex- 
ecuting it,  it  was  countermanded/' 

Halleck  telegraphed  that  the  order  for  withdrawal  would  not  be 
rescinded,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  promptly  carried  intx)  effect. 

^  "*  1  polled  the  o<>r|»s-i<»mnjan(K'rs."  saiil  Mr.  Lincoln,  denmhin^  the  f»cone,  a  few  davs 
afterujinl,  in  n  ])rivat<'  ennversatioii  wirh  the  author,  "as  one  polls  a  jury.  1  askt»d  of 
each  tlie  return  of  men  pn'>.'nt  for  iluty  in  his  rorps  that  inornin}:,  put  down  the  figures, 
added  them  u]».  ami  then  pavMMJ  thr  sh«M»t  to  (Jeiieral  MeClellnii.  without  a  word.  The 
diflertMiee  l)etwt(»n  the  Mim  and  his  statement  wjih  thirtv  six  thousand/* 
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e  16th  of  August,  the  stores  and  the  sick  were  embarked.     A 
on  bridge  for  the  patuuige  of  the  troops  had  been  thrown 

the  Chickahomiiiy  towards  its  mouth.     On  the  18th  ',™?'^ 
Hir-giiitrd  Wiis  over,  und  the  bridge  was  taken  down, 
ellnn  had  (ippieheniletl  an  attack  upon  liis  rear,  and  was  ill  at 


ease  until  tlie  Cbiukaliom- 
iny  was  between  him  and 
the  enemy.     But  for  days 
and  weeks  tliei-e  had  been 
hardly  the  show  of  a  Con- 
federate force   near  Iiim. 
Javksoii  and   A.  P.  Hill 
had  been  sent  towards  the 
Rappaliannock ;  Ijeewith 
of  the  remainder  of  liis  army  had  followed  on  the  13th,     At 
lear  Richmond  were  only  the  weak  division  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  a 
lousand  raw  conscripts. 
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()s  tlie  ifith  of  June,  tlie  first  of  the  "Seven  Days"  of  the  Pwiin- 
popr.iirt  sulii,  (>eiiera!  John  Pope,  who  had  been  culled  fi-oin  the 
luiiKk.  West,  waa  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  McDowell,  Fremont,  and  Banks.  Fremont,  o\y 
jecting  to  being  placed  under  an  officer  whom  lie  outranked,  wm 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  Iiis  command  given  t<>  Sigel.  llie 
army.  40,000  strong,  was  widely  si-atteretl.  A  part  was  at  Fredericlis- 
bui^,  on  the  Kappahiuinook :  a  part  at  Manassaa  Junction,  thirty 
mih's  to  the  north  ;  a  part  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  thirty 
miles  fartlier  to  the  nortlnvest.  Pope's  fii-st  action  was  to  bring  the 
fort-e  nearer  together,  posting  it  upon  a  line  forty  miles  long,  running 
nortliwestwai'illy  from  Fredericksburg.  His  plan  was  t»  threaten 
ICichmond.  thereby  compelling  Lee  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  army 
from  McClellan'.s  front.  The  movement  was  necessarily  postponed 
by  MeClellan's  retreat  to  Janns  River. 
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So  essentially  did  the  ideas  af  these  two  Generals  differ  as  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  war,  that  any  cooperdtion  between  them  was 
impossible  unless  both  were  subordinate  to  a  common  superior. 
Partly,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  the  confidence  of 
the  Administration  in  McClellan's  capacity,  or  honesty,  was  thor- 
oughly shaken.  General  Halleck  was  called  from  the  West  and  made 
Gflneral-in-chief,  assuming  command  on  the  23d  of  July.  Pope  had 
already  proposed,  and  the  Government  hiid  iiHRented,  that  the  Army 
ot  Virginia,  while  still  covei-ing 
Washington,  should  advance 
npon  Gordonsville,  a  place  com- 
manding the  railroad  communi- 
cations with  the  far  South  and 
Southwest.  This,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  induce  Lee  to  send 
thither  a  considerable  part  of  liis 
army  from  Richmond,  and  aid 
any  movement  made  by  the 
Army  of  tlie  Potomac  against 
the  rel>cl  ciipital. 

Pope  took  the  field  in  Vii^nia,  i 
as  he  afterwards  said,  "  with 
grave  forebodings  of  the  result, 
but  with  »  determination  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  (Sovernment 
with  all  the  energy  and  skill  of 
which  I  am  master."     No  trace 

of  such  forebodings  appeared  in  his  address  to  the  army,  issued  on 
the  14th  of  July,  which  implied  a  sharp  censure  upon  the  p«pix  wi- 
entire  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia.     He  had  come,   Arm) 
he  said,  "from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  fwten  the  biicks  of  our 
enemies;  from  an  army  whose  policy  has  Wen  attack,  not  defense." 

Lee  saw  the  significance  of  this  threatened  movement,  and  hastened 
to  meet  it.  On  the  13th  of  July  he  sent  Jackson,  with  his  o„nM,r.r. 
own  division  and  that  of  Eweil,  to  Gordonsville,  with  the  """'"""•■ 
promise  of  reenforcenients.  Jackson  found  that  Pope  was  too  strong 
to  warrant  offensive  operations,  and  contented  himself  with  occupying 
Gordonsville.  A  fortnight  pas.sed,  when  it  was  learned  that  Burn- 
aide's  corps  had  sailed  from  North  Caroliiiii,  and  airived  at  Fortress 
Monroe ;  thence  it  had  gone  to  the  Rappahannock  instead  of  going  to 
McClellan  on  the  James.  On  the  iith  Lee  sent  A.  P.  Hill's  division 
to  Jackson  at  Gordonsville,  raising  liis  force  to  35.000.  Jackson  then 
moved  northward,  while  Pope  had  aheady  begun  to  move  southward. 
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Quite  by  accident  the  advance  of  the  two  armies  came  into  col- 
lision on  the  9th  of  August  at  Cedar  Mountain,  twenty  mila 
odirMoun-  nofth  of  Gordonsvllle.  Banks  was  here  with  8,000  men,  and 
was  attacked  by  Ewell  with  about  as  many.  For  a  while  the 
figlit  was  in  favor  of  tlie  national  troops ;  but  rebel  reen force menti 
coming  up,  Banks  was  driven  back,  pursued  by  tlie  enemy.  Pope  was 
a  few  miles  away  with  the  bulk  of  his  force.  He  hurried  up,  and  at 
dark  checked  the  pursuit.  Jackson  then  fell  back  to  the  battle-fieM 
of  the  morning.  For  two  days  the  armies  lay  fronting  each  other, 
neither  commander  laring  to  attack.  Jackson  then  learning  that 
Pope  had  received  some  recnforcemfnts  from  Bumside's  corps,  fell 


back  across  the  Rapidan.  The  rebel  loss  at  Cedar  Mountain  is  given 
at  1,314,  of  whom  223  were  killed,  1,060  wounded,  and  31  missing. 
Pope  puts  his  at  about  l,i'00  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Meanwhile  the  force  at  Richmond  hud  been  largely  augmented  by 
i«>-4..i-  conscription.  By  the  13th  of  August  it  wjut  certain  that 
lUiVJlXi'i'.'"  the  national  army  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula. 
omh.  Pope  learned   that  the  enemy  were  moving  upon   him  in 

great  force,  and  fell  biii:k  iu;ross  the  Rappahannock.  Lee  came  up  to 
the  river  with  HO.OOO  men :  Pope,  with  4.'S.00(1,  confronted  him  on  the 
other  bank,  being  assured  that  he  should  be  largely  reenforced  within 
three  days.  On  the  20th  \iU  pickets  were  driven  in.  For  two  days 
Lee  sought  to  find  an  unguarded  place  to  cross  the  river;  but  Pope 
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was  always  in  fronl  of  him  in  force  sufficient  to  meet  any  serious 
attempt. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  the  22(1  an  incident  occurred  which  gave 
shape  to  the  campaign.  Pope's  headquarters  were  at  Cat-  ,^,i„i'. 
lett's  Station,  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  his  line,  ^'"'™- 
guarded  by  1,500  infantry  and  a  feiv  companies  of  horse,  Stuart, 
with  1,500  cavalry,  crossed  the  river  some  distance  above  Pope's  right, 
and,  guided  by  a  negro,  dashed  through  the  darkness  upon  tlie  tenta 
occupied  by  Pope's  staff,  some  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.     Be- 


fore the  alarm  could  be.  i; 
he  rode  off,  haviiiff  I 
two  men  in  this  darinj;  raid. 
But  be  bad  secuii^  a  prize 
which  proved  of  inestimable  stut.ti  H.pd. 

value.  This  was  Pope's  despatch -I  took ,  containing  precise  informa- 
tion of  the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  forces  then  with  him.  of  the 
reenforceraents  promised  to  him,  and  the  quarter  from  which  they 
were  to  come.  This  information  rendered  it  possible,  and  even  prob- 
able, that  if  the  entire  Confederate  army  could  he  flung  upon  Pope's 
rear,  his  communications  might  be  cut  off,  and  his  army  routed  before 
it  could  be  reenforced  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  move- 
ment must  be  a  surprise;  and  to  give  .succe.'w  the  first  part  mu.tt  be 
made  with  a  celerity  impossible  for  an  army  incumbered  with  trains. 
Lee  nmst  therefore  divide  his  force  fur  some  four  days,  in  face  of  an 
enemy  probably  outnumbering  either  division,  though  much  inferior 
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to  both  combined.  There  was  clanger  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  chances 
of  success  were  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  the  risk. 

The  initial  movement  was  committed  to  Jackson,  who  began  his 
jaciuon't  march  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August.  Unincum- 
■*"''*  bered  by  anything  except  his  tirtillerj',  he  moved  rapidly  up 

through  the  narrow  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bull  Run  Moun- 
tains, by  rude  country  roads  and  across  the  fields.  At  midnight  he 
reached  the  head  of  Thoroughfare  Gap,  through  which  the  mountains 
must  be  passed.  This  narrow  gap  might  have  been  held  for  hours  bv 
five  thousand  men  against  fifty  thousand.  It  was  wholly  unguarded 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Jackson  passed  through,  and  headed 
southward  for  Bristoe  Station,  an  important  point  on  the  railroad 
wliich  formed  Pope's  main  source  of  supply.  I^eaving  Ewell  here, 
Jackson  went  northward  to  Manassiis  Junction,  where  was  an  im- 
mense depot  of  stores,  almost  unguarded.  These  were  taken,  and 
what  could  not  be  consumed  on  the  spot  were  destroyed.  Pope  had 
in  the  mean  while  learned  of  this  movement,  and  had  despatched 
Hooker  towards  Bristoe.  A  sharp  encounter  took  place  that  evening, 
in  which  Ewell  was  worsted. 

Jackson's  position  was  now  critical.     Pope  was  aroused  ;  his  corps 

were  approaching  from  different  points,  and  in  a  few  hours 
defennive       might  fall  ujx)n  Jacksou  in  greatly  sujjerior  force.     Lon^- 

street's  corps  had  begun  to  move,  but  it  was  distant  two 
days'  march,  and  perhaps  more.  Jackson's  eouree  was  speedily  de- 
cided upon.  He  would  fall  back  towards  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and 
take  up  a  position  \vhieh  he  hoped  to  hold  until  Longstreet  came  up. 
To  mask  his  purpose  he  first  moved  northeastward  to  Centreville, 
then  turned  westward,  and  took  up  Jiis  defensive  position  u})on  the 
spot  where  the  battle  of  Hull  Run  had  been  fought,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before.  The  position  was  strong,  part  of  it  lying  along 
an  abandoned  railroad,  whose  deep  cutting  formed  an  adminible  in- 
trenchment. 

The  battle  was  fairly  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.     It  raged 

from  daylight  until  after  dark,  Jackson  standing  upon  the 
orovetoii,  defcnsivc.  After  midnight  Jackson  withdrew  his  left,  so  as 
"*^"'''  to  enable  it  to  connect  with  I^ongstreet,  whose  advance  was 
now  at  the  head  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  To  Pope  this  looked  like  a 
forced  retreat,  and  early  next  morning  he  wrote  to  Washington : 
**  We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with'  the  combined  forces 
of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  from  daylight  until  dark,  by  which  time 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  I  now  occupy.  The  news 
has  just  reached  us  from  the  front  that  the  enemy  is  retreating  to  the 
mountains.     I  go  forward  to  see."     On  the  morning  of  the  30th  more 
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of  his  troops  had  come  up.  raising  his  force  to  40.000.     At  noon  he 
was  uo II filmed  in  hiii  belief  tbat  the  enemy  wna  retreating. 
McDowell  was  ordered  to  press  on   in  pureuit.     The  sup-  oni.Mon^ 
posed  tliglit  and  pursuit  soim  became  a    battle,  in  which      '"' 
nearly  the  entire  force  on  both  sides  was  at  l.i»t  engaged.     The  Fed- 
eral troops  attacked  along  Jackson's  whole  front,  and  gained  some 
advant«^e.     Jackson  says  :   "  At  four  o'clock  the  Feder<il  infuJitry  ad- 
vanced in  several  hncs,  first  eiig^ing  our  right,  but  t^oon  extending 
the  attack  to  the  centre  and  left.     In  a  few  moments  our  entire  line 
was  engaged  iit  a  fierce  and  san- 
gninary  stru^le  with  the  ene- 
my.    As  one  line  was  repulsed 
another  took  its  place.     So  im- 
petuous and  well-sustained  were 
these  onsets  as  to  induce  me  to 
Bend  to  the  commanding  general 
for   i-ecnforcements."       Lee  or- 
dered   Longstreet    to    send    aid 
to     Jackson.       But     Ix»ngstreet 
brought  artillery  to  bear  ujKtn 
the  Federal  ranks,  and  their  ad- 
vance  was  checked.     Then,  he 
says.  ■'  my  wliole  line  was  nislied 
forward  at  a  charge." 

Longatreet'a    line  was  nearly  j„„^  p^p, 

at   a   right   angle  with  that  of 

Jackson,  but  quite  out  of  sight,  being  concealed  from  the  Federal  view 
by  the  formation  of  the  ground.  Porter's  corps,  and  some  other  troops, 
were  close  to  the  angle  made  by  these  lines.  Hard  by  was  a  hillock 
from  which  Reynolds's  division  had  fallen  back  before  Ivongstreet'a 
battery.  Warren  —  then  a  colonel,  soon  to  be  a  major-general  — 
seized  this  point,  with  two  weak  New  York  regiments  and  a  battery, 
holding  it  until  he  was  fairly  enveloped  by  the  advancing  enemy. 
Out  of  990  men,  he  lost  443.  The  brunt  of  Longstreefs  charge  now 
fell  upon  Porter's  corps.  Outnumbered  three  to  one.  outflanked  on 
the  left,  and  unsheltered  on  the  right,  where  Hcintzelnian  was  fall- 
ing back  before  Jackson's  advance,  this  corps  retreated  in  good  order, 
still  showing  a  firm  front,  and  checking  the  pur.'^uit.  It  had  entered 
into  the  action  9,000  strong,  and  sustained  a  los.s  of  2,174.  Next 
morning  the  Federal  army,  defeated  but  not  routed,  crossed  the  Bull 
Ran,  and  fell  back  to  Centrevtlle. 

These  conaecutive  actions  have  been  called  "the  Second  Bull  Run," 
or   '•  the  Second  Manassas."     A  better  designation  is  the  Battle  of 
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Groveton,  from  a  little  hamlet  close  by.  The  entire  Confederate 
loss  since  the  27th  was  1,341  killed,  and  7,069  wounded 
—  8,410  in  all.  The  Federal  loss  is  not  fully  reported ;  it 
was  probably  about  11,000  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  diminutioo 
in  the  force  was  much  greater,  in  all  fully  20,000.  Lee  claims  to 
have  taken  7,000  un wounded  prisoners.  Pope  says,  "Half  the  great 
diminution  in  our  forces  was  occasioned  by  skulking  and  straggling. 
Thousands  of  men  straggled  away  from  their  commands,  and  were 
never  in  any  action." 

On  the  31st  a  fierce  storm  set  in,  but  Jackson  crossed  the  Bull 
jjf^^  ^^  Run  and  attempted  to  turn  the  Federal  right.  McDowell 
chantiiij.  ^^^  Hcintzelman  were  sent  to  oppose  him,  and  at  dusk  on 
September  1st,  the  heads  of  the  forces  met  at  Chantilly.  There  was 
a  slight  encounter,  to  which  darkness  put  an  end,  but  the  loss  was 
greater  than  in  many  a  large  battle,  for  Stevens  and  Kearny,  two 
of  the  most  promising  Union  generals,  were  killed  while  leading 
their  commands  and  in  front  of  their  line  of  battle.  Next  morning 
Lee  was  joined  by  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  had  been  hurried  by 
forced  marches  from  near  Richmond. 

On  the  2d  of  September  Pope's  situation  at  Centreville  was  far 
The  iitua-  f fom  Unfavorable.  Banks  and  some  others  of  his  own  army 
crJiian^in  ^^^  ^^^  joiucd  him  ;  Franklin  and  Sumner  had  arrived 
command,  ^^j^]^  nearly  20,000  fresh  men  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, making  his  whole  force  about  70,000.  Lee,  including  D.  H. 
Hill's  newly  arrived  division,  had  about  as  many.  But  Pope  had 
the  advantage  of  intrenchments,  and  moreover  could  be  largely  re- 
enforced  from  Washington,  while  Lee  could  not  count  upon  another 
man  from  any  quarter.  But  terror  reigned  at  Washington,  and  the 
army  was  called  back  from  Centreville  to  protect  the  capital.  That 
the  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  great  courage,  energy,  and 
ability  by  Pope,  there  could  be  no  question  ;  that  it  had  failed,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  failure,  because  McCIellan  had  withheld  his  aid,  in  spite 
of  Halleck's  urgent  and  unceasing  orders,  was  equally  plain.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Government  in  this  emergency  turned  to  McCIellan, 
and  on  the  2d  of  September  appointed  him  to  the  "  command  of  the 
fortifications  of  Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital."  The  simple  fact  was,  that  McCIellan  had  organized 
a  party  for  his  own  support  in  the  army,  which  the  Administration 
was  too  prudent  or  too  timid  to  aflfront.  Pope,  at  his  own  request, 
was  reassigned  to  his  former  position  in  the  West,  and  the  Array  of 
Virginia  was  merged  into  that  of  the  Potomac. 

A  movement  into  Maryland,  and  a  menace  at  least  against  Penn- 
sylvania, had  long  been  a  favorite  idea  with  Jackson.    It  now  seemed 
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to  Lee  tbat  the  time  had  come  when  this  might  be  attempted.     The 
movement  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of   September,  and 
on  the  5th  the  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  a  point  thirty  tion  oi 
miles  above   Washington.     The  entire  force  was  not  more 
than  60,000 ;  for  by  casualties  in  battle,  exhaustion,  and  desertion, 
Lee  had  lost  fully  30,000  men  in  six  weeks.     The  march  from  Ma- 
nassas to  the  Potomac  had  been  especially  trying.     On  the  i^.,  „,. 
7th  the   army  reached   Frederick   City,  where  Lee  issued  JJJJi^of^* 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Maryland.     The  people  of  the  *'»^i""'' 
Confederate  States,  he  said,  had  long  watched  the  wrongs  inSicted 
upon  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
mon wealth    to    which    they 
were  bound  by  so  many  ties, 
and  wished  to  aid  them  in 
throwing  off   this   "foreign 
yoke."     There  would  be  no 
compulsion  or  intimidation, 
"  and   while    the    Southern 
people  will  rejoice   to  wel- 
come  you    to   your   natural 
position  among   them,  they 
will  only  welcome  you  when 
yon  come  of  your  own  free 
will."     Bradley   Johnson,  a 
Marylander  in   the  Confed- 
erate service,  put  forth  a  call 
for  recruits:  "We  have  arms 
for  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
authorized  to  muster  in  for 

the  war  companies  and  regiments.  Let  each  man  provide  himself 
with  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  and  a  tin  cup.  Jackson's 
men  have  no  b^gage."  Less  than  r>00  Marjdanders  responded  to 
this  appeal. 

McClellan  rapidly  reoi^anized  the  army,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
had  172,000  men,  of  whom  100,000  were  to  form  the  mov-  si,,cieii,n> 
able  force,  the  remainder  to  be  retained  for  tlie  defence  of  "o"™"'"- 
the  capital.  Banks  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fortifications  at 
Washington,  his  old  corps  being  given  to  Mansfield.  Sumner,  Frank- 
lin, Porter,  and  Bumside  retained  their  old  corps,  considerably  in- 
creased from  the  former  Army  of  Virginia,  while  Hooker  received 
that  of  McDowell,  between  whom  and  McClellan  there  was  no 
friendly  feeling.  On  the  7th  McClellan  moved  towards  Lee,  whose 
force  he  estimated  at  120,000  —  twice  its  actual  number. 
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On  the  10th  Lee  moved  northwestward,  his  immediate  destination 
Hftrper'f  being  Hagerstown.  He  had  to  cross  the  South  Mountain,  a 
^'''^-  steep  range  one  thousand  feet  high,  cut  through  to  a  depth 

of  four  hundred  feet  by  Turner's  and  Crampton's  Gaps,  six  miles 
apart  The  Federal  advance  reached  Frederick  on  the  12th.  Here 
accident  threw  into  McClellan's  hands  a  copy  of  Lee's  General  Order 
for  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  next  few  days.  At  Harper's 
Ferry  were  14,000  raw  Federal  troops,  under  Colonel  Miles,  whom 
Lee  wished  to  capture  or  drive  away.  The  Ferry,  in  a  narrow  valley 
at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah,  is  commanded  on 
three  sides  by  heights.  If  these  were  occupied,  a  force  below  would 
be  subject  to  a  plunging  fire,  to  which  they  could  make  no  reply. 
Lee  purposed  to  take  these  heights  by  surprise.  To  do  this  he  must 
divide  his  army  into  two  parts.  Jackson's  corps,  now  15,000  strong, 
was  to  pass  through  Turner's  Gap,  then  make  a  wide  detour,  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  some  miles  above  the  Ferry,  and  going  down  seize 
Bolivar  Heights  on  the  west.  McLaws,  with  two  divisions  of  l>ong- 
street's  corps,  15,000  strong,  was  to  go  by  the  way  of  Ci'ampton's 
Gap  and  seize  Maryland  Heights  on  the  east,  while  Walker,  with 
4,000,  was  to  move  up  the  Potomac  and  seize  Loudon  Heights  on 
the  south.  With  Lee  there  would  be  I^ngstreet's  two  remaining 
divisions,  D.  H.  Hill's  and  the  cavalry,  26,000  in  all.  Harper's  Ferry 
captured,  the  whole  army  was  to  be  reunited  at  Hjigerstown. 

McClellan  availed  himself  of  this  information.  Franklin's  corps 
cmmpton's  ^as  to  follow  McLaws,  overtake  him  if  possible,  or  in  any 
"*P-  case  bar  his  direct  way  of  rejoining  Lee.     But  McLaws  had 

gained  Maryland  Heights  before  Franklin  had  cleared  Crampton's 
Gap.  On  tlie  14th  McLaws  sent  back  three  brigsides  with  orders  to 
hold  the  pass,  if  it  cost  the  last  man.  These  brigades  were  brushed 
away  after  a  fight  in  which  the  Federal  loss  was  115  killed  and  416 
wounded ;  the  Confederate  loss  something  more,  as  they  left  behind 
600  prisoners,  mostly  wounded.  Franklin  debouched  into  Pleasant 
Valley,  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  from  which  firing  was  heard, 
showing  that  the  place  had  not  yet  fallen.  Walker  had  already 
gained  Loudon  Heights. 

Jackson  gained  Bolivar  Heights,  marching  eighty  miles  in  three 
(lays.     Harper's  Ferry  was  now  quite  untenable,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  troops  there  from  marching  away  up  the  Poto- 
mac.    The  cavalry,  some  2,000  in  number,  did  so,  and  got 
of  narijer*    ofE.     The  infantry  were  mw  men,  with  inexperienced  offi- 
*"^  cers.     Miles  raised  the  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender,  but 

before  it  was  seen  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Unconditional  surren- 
der was  Jackson's  only  terms  ;  and  more  than  11,500  men  laid  down 
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their  arms,  and  were  at  once  paroled.  The  Confederates  gained  also 
72  guns,  13,000  small  arms,  and  some  stores.  In  a  few  hours  Jack- 
son was  summoned  to  rejoin  Lee,  with  whom  things  bad  gone  ill,  and 
who  was  sorely  bestead  fifteen  miles  away.  There  was  brief  time 
for  rest.  Jackson's  old  division,  "  the  Stonewalls,"  were  ordered  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  to  prepare  rations  for  three 
days.  The  march  commenced  at  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  17th  such  of  the  men  as  could  endure  the  march 
appeared  on  what  was  to  be  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  and  were 
forthwith  assigned  their  place  in  the  line.  Jackson  brought  only 
6,000  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Lee  and  those  with  him  had  marched  through 
Turner's  Gap,  heading  leisurely  for  Hagerstown.  In  the  Tamers 
afternoon  of  the  13th  he  learned  that  the  Federals,  whom  "*p 
he  supposed  to  be  quietly  resting  at  Frederick,  were  following  him 
through  the  Gap.  He  saw  the  peril  of  his  situation.  He  had  barely 
26,000  men,  stretched  for  two  score  miles  along  the  road,  and  should 
his  pursuers  pass  the  Gap,  their  whole  force  would  be  between  him 
and  Harper's  Ferry.  Ordering  his  trains  to  cross  the  Potomac,  at 
a  point  further  up  than  Harper's  Ferry,  D.  H.  Hill,  whose  division 
was  in  the  rear,  was  turned  back  to  hold  the  Gap  until  he  could  be 
aided  by  Longstreet.  Hill,  with  5,000  men,  reached  the  crest  of  the 
Gap  at  noon  on  the  14th,  just  as  the  Federal  army  —  Hooker  in  ad- 
vance —  appeared,  coming  up  from  the  otiier  side.  For  four  hours 
Hill  contested  the  steep  and  narrow  way,  but  was  slowly  pressed 
back.  A  part  of  Longs  tree  t's  corps  now  came  up,  but  they  were 
too  late  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  When  night  fell,  the  Gap 
was  clear  for  the  passage  of  the  whole  Federal  force  in  the  morning. 
Its  loss  in  this,  the  battle  of  the  Soutli  Mountain,  was  312  killed  and 
1,234  wounded  ;  among  the  killed  was  General  Reno.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  greater,  probably  not  less  than  2,000  killed  and 
wounded.  Hill  says  that  of  his  5,000  he  had  only  3,000  left.  Long- 
street's  loss  was  also  considerable. 

Lee  turned  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  Antietam 
west  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  near  the  little  village  of  ^^^^' 
Sharpsburg.  The  stream,  fordable  in  many  places,  and  crossed  by 
three  stone  bridges,  was  no  formidable  defence,  but  beyond  it  tiie 
ground  consisted  of  low  swells  with  narrow  valleys  intervening,  cut 
up  by  patches  of  woodland,  cultivated  fields,  with  sunken  roads, 
fences,  and  stone  walls.  The  limestone  ridges  crop  up  here  and  there 
waist-high  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  giving  good  shelter  to  troops. 
It  was  a  position  which   20,000  men  might  hope  to  hold   against 
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30,000,  or  which  a  commander  with  30,000  might  venture  to  assail 
against  20,000.  Lee  had  now  not  more  than  22,000,  besides  cavahr, 
which  could  here  be  of  little  service,  but  if  he  coald  hold  his  ground 
for  two  days  he  might  hope  to  be  joined  by  as  many  more  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  the  capture  of  which  he  was  well  assured.  Mc- 
Clellan  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Antietam  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  with  him  70,000  men,  besides  Franklin's  corps  a  few  hours  dis- 
tant. He  thought  it  too  late  to  attack  that  day ;  all  the  next  day  he 
thought  it  too  soon. 

His  plan,  as  finally  decided  upon  was,  as  he  says,  **to  attack  the 
enemy's  left  with  the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  Franklin's,  and  as  soon  as  matters  looked  favorable 
there  to  move  the  corps  of  Bumside  against  the  enemy's  extreme 
right ;  and  whenever  either  of  these  flank  movements  should  be  suc- 
cessful, to  advance  our  centre  with  all  their  forces  then  disposable." 
This  attacking  "  in  driblets,"  as  Sumner  called  it,  enabled  Lee  to 
mass  his  comparatively  small  force  upon  the  point  of  immediate  ac- 
tion, so  that,  in  fact,  the  forces  engaged  upon  either  side,  at  any  one 
time  and  place,  were  very  nearly  equal. 

Hooker  began  his  attack  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th»  the  on- 
The  Battle  ^ct  falling  upon  Jackson,  who  was  speedily  forced  bacfk,  al- 
of  Antietam.  thougli  reeuforccd  by  Hood.  Mansfield  soon  followed,  ftnd 
by  nine  o'clock  Hooker  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
sent  word  to  Sumner  to  advance.  A  few  minutes  later  Mansfield 
was  killed,  and  Hooker,  wounded  in  the  foot,  was  borne  almost  sense- 
less from  the  field.  McLaws  and  Anderson,  who  had  just  come  up 
from  Harper's  Ferry  with  7,000  men,  —  half  the  number  of  their  di- 
visions—  hurried  up,  and  by  the  time  that  Sumner  reached  the  field 
the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Mansfield  were  streaming  away  in  rout. 
They  took  little  further  part  in  the  action.  The  arrival  of  Sumner's 
strong  corps  wrought  an  immediate  change.  Lee  now  brought  to 
this  point  every  available  man,  stripping  his  right  until  there  were 
hardly  2,500  men  to  withstand  Burnside's  14,000  who  lay  idly  in 
their  front.  The  battle  raged  fiercely  with  varying  fortunes,  each 
side  alternately  gaining  or  losing  a  little  ground  at  one  point  or  an- 
other. The  fighting  ceased  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  both 
sides  being  utterly  exhausted.  At  the  close  both  parties  held  nearly 
the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  when  Sumner  entered  the  fight. 
All  this  time  Porter's  corps  and  two  thirds  of  that  of  Franklin, 
25,000  in  all — more  by  half  than  Sumner  had — were  within  can- 
non-shot, but  were  not  sent  into  action. 

Burnside  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  as  soon  as  he  received 
orders  so  to  do.     McClellan  says  that  such  order  was  sent  at  eight 
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o'clock.  Bumgide  says  that  it  did  not  reach  him  until  ten.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  did  not  cross  the  Antietam  until  one  o'clock. 
Then  there  was  another  delay  of  two  houi-s;  and  it  was  MiT.oM«id 
Dearly  four  o'clock  when  liis  real  attack  began.  The  heights 
opposite  Sharpsbui^  were  carried,  and  a  position  gained  from  which 
the  Confederate  lines  might  be  enfiladed.  At  this  moment  A.  P. 
Hill  came  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  bringing  with  him  4,000  men, 
who  had  marched  seventeen  miles  that  day.  Hill  flung  himself  into 
the  fight;  but  it  was  over  before  he  could  bring  more  than  half  his 
men  into  action.  Bumside's  corps  fled  back  in  wild  disorder  to  the 
creek,  which  they  crossed   the  next  morning.     In  this  whole  futile 


t-t^ 


movement  Burnside  lost  2,293  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.     The 
Confederates  lost  in  all  about  1,000. 

During  the  night  Lee  fell  back  a  little,  contracting  his  lines  around 
Sharpsburg.  MoClellan  would  not  renew  the  action  next 
daj'.  The  reason  he  gave  was,  that  "the  national  cause 
could  afford  no  risk  of  defeat.  One  battle  lost,  and  almost  all  would 
have  been  lost.  Lee's  army  might  then  march  as  it  pleased  on  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  and  nowhere  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  there  another  organized  force  able  to  resist  its 
march."  But  during  the  18th  he  wns  joined  by  the  divisions  of 
Couch  and  Humphreys,  14,000  strong,  and  he  proposed  to  attack  the 
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next  morning.  But  the  next  morning  there  was  no  enemy  to  attack. 
During  the  night  Lee  had  quietly  slipped  away,  and  was  safely  across 
the  Potomac. 

The  battle  of  Antietam,  says  Lee,  ^'  was  fought  with  less  than 
Forehand  40,000  men."  All  told,  he  had,  first  and  last,  about  40,000; 
*~^  of  these  all  except  half  of  A.  P.  Hill's  4,000  were  hotly  en- 

gaged. McClellan  had  82,000,  of  whom  57,000  were  engaged,  succes- 
sively and  in  "driblets."  The  entire  Federal  loss  was  2,010  killeii, 
9,416  wounded,  and  1,043  missing, — 12,469  in  all.  Including  the 
losses  at  Crampton's  and  Turner's  Gaps,  it  was  14,970.  The  Con- 
federate loss  is  a  matter  of  question.  As  summed  up  in  Lee^s  Report, 
there  were  1,567  killed,  and  8,274  wounded,  — 10,291,  besides  the 
missing ;  but  a  collation  of  the  subsidiary  re[X)rts  appended  shows  at 
least  2,000  killed,  10,000  wounded,  and  5,000  missing,— 17,000  in 
all.  Including  the  losses  at  Turner's  and  Crampton's  Gaps,  the  en- 
tire loss  must  have  been  at  least  20,000. 

As  a  mere  passage  of  arms,  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  quite  inde- 
Procuma-  cisivc.  But  at  the  North  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
e^n/ip*-  victory.  It  emboldened  President  Lincohi  to  put  forth  his 
^**°"  premonitory  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
he  had  prepared  months  before,  announcing  that  if  on  the  1st  of  the 
ensuing  January  the  rebellion  should  still  continue,  he  should  in  vir- 
tue of  his  power  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  «nd  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in 
the  rebellious  sections,  "are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free,"  and  that 
"the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  powers  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  such  persons And  such  persons  of  suitable  condition 

will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States." 

The  act  had  been  waited  for  by  the  loyal  |)eople  of  the  North  with 
impatience  and  anxiety  —  impatience,  that  this  legitimate  war  meas- 
ure should  be  resorted  to  ;  anxiety  lest  the  gathering  of  this  righteous 
fruit  of  the  rebellion  should  be  endangered  by  too  long  delay.  It 
rendered  compromise  no  longer  possible,  and  struck  from  the  hands 
of  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebels  the  only  effective  appeal  that 
could  be  made  to  the  South  for  peace.  Slavery  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  Southern  indej)endence;  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  to  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  South  or  the  overthrow  of  the  National 
Government.  Henceforth  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  for  that  end 
always  so  dear  in  the  Southern  mind,  but,  up  to  this  time,  rather 
shrunk  from,  not  even  universally  comprehended  at  the  North — a 
slaveholding  or  a  free  Republic.  But  momentous  as  was  the  act,  it 
was  no  sudden  movement.     Congress  had  foreshadoweil  it  in  April 
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by  pasaiitg  a  bill  abolisbiog  slavery,  with  compensation  to  the  slave- 
holders, in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  given  due 
warning  of  what  might  come  by  recommending  Congress,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  to  pass  a  bill  offering  compensation  to  any 
State  whi(;h  would  vol untariiy  free  its  staves  —  an  offer  which  none 
of  them  were  wise  enough  to  accept  wlien  the  bill  was  passed  ;  and  in 
March  a  new  article  of  war  was  promulgated,  forbidding  any  officer 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  forces 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  Even  now  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  the 
rebels  nearly  four  months  for  reflection  and  repentance.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  he  "  proclaimed  liberty 
throughout  the  land." 

After  ci'ossing  the  Potomac,  Lee  fell  back  to  Winchester,  where  he 
had  ordered  that  all  who  had  fallen  out  in  the  march  to  Mccitiiui'a 
Maryland  should  rendezvous.     On  the  SOth  of  September,  ^'*'' 
when  many  thousands  of  these  had  come  u|i.  his  muster  rolls  showed 
nearly   63,000   present,   but 
only    52,609    "  present    for 
duty."      On    that   day    Mc- 
Clellan  had  with  him  fully 
100,000   effective   men,    be- 
odes   the  73,000  held  buck 
for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Once  more,  as  at  Harri- 
son's Landing,  the  President 
visited  headquarters  to  see 
for  himself  the  condition  of 
the  army,  possibly  to  find,  if 
he  could,  some  military  rea- 
son why  a  general  with  an 
army  outnumbering  the  en- 
emy two  to  one,  sliould  have 
permittiHl  that  enemy  to  put 

a   river   between   them    un-  ej-o  m.  suMon, 

molested.       In   plain    terms. 

the  difference  between  the  President  and  the  General  was,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  determined  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  bring 
the  rebels  to  terms;  while  McClellan,  having  the  army  in  ci»niTi.iu 
his  hands,  was  determined  only  to  repel  an  invasion  of  those 
States  still  remaining  in  the  Union,  but  otherwise  to  let  the  I'ebels 
atone  that  they  might  bring  the  Federal  Government  to  terms. 
There  seems  no  other  explanation  of  that  extraordinary  release  of 
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Lee.  Had  Andrew  Jackson  been  President  instead  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, that  visit  to  Antietam  would  have  been  signalized  by  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  General  commanding — possibly  by  his  being 
brought  out  from  his  tent  to  face  a  file  of  soldiers  with  loaded  mus- 
kets, without  the  formality  of  a  court-martial.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  civilian,  not  a  soldier ;  he  was  not  sure  how  far  he  could  sustain 
himself,  or  how  far  the  country  would  sustain  him  in  the  swift 
judgment  of  martial  law ;  he  relied  rather  —  and  herein  is  the  key  to 
what  sometimes  seemed  a  perilous  hesitation  in  his  policv  so 

Hi«  policy.  ,  *^  *  ". 

often  alarming  and  almost  exasperating  the  ardent  loyalists 
of  the  North  —  he  relied  rather  upon  the  slower  progress  of  events  to 
justify  with  the  people  his  tardier  but,  when  it  was  pronounced,  not 
less  decisive  judgment.  The  army,  he  knew,  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
political  as  well  as  a  military  machine ;  that  behind  this  was  a  large 
body  of  Northern  opponents  of  the  war,  composed  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  next  best  thing  to  being  a  slaveholder  was  to  be  a 
slaveholder's  faithful  servant ;  that  McClellan,  because  of  his  posi- 
tion, had  been  made  the  chief  of  this  party  ;  and  that  around  him,  in 
the  army,  had  gathered  a  group  of  generals  who  were  politiciaiis  first 
and  soldiers  afterward.  The  old-fashioned  notion  of  soldierly  fealty 
to  the  Government  whose  commissions  they  bore,  was  discarded  by 
these  men  ;  they  "followed  their  party,"  as,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  the  traitors  among  army  oflBcers  said,  we  "  follow  our  State."  It 
was  not  an  enemy  in  front  only,  but  an  enemy  in  the  rear  alaOi  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  knew  he  had  to  encounter.  There  were  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  latter  opponent :  Andrew  Jackson's  way,  and  his 
own.     He  wisely  trusted  to  that  he  understood. 

He  needed,  therefore,  to  temporize,  to  be  patient,  to  trust  to  the 

justification  of  events.     On  the  6th  of  October  McClellan 

McClellan '8     •'  i        t^ 

di*obedi-  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  move  across  the  Potomac,  give 
Lee  battle,  or  pursue  him  to  the  South.  He  did  not  obey. 
Arguments  followed  orders.  They  were  parried,  as  the  orders  were, 
with  excuses.  He  wanted  supplies  of  all  kinds  —  clothing,  shoes, 
horses;  above  all,  he  wanted,  as  he  always  did  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  more  men.  Two  to  one  were  not  enough  for  him.  He  com- 
plained that  his  horses  were  fatigued.  "  Will  you  pardon  me  for 
asking,"  replied  Lincoln,  ''Avhat  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
since  the  battle  of  Antietam  to  fatigue  anything?"  Meanwhile  the 
rebel  General  Stuart,  with  only  2,000  men,  crossed  the  Potomac, 
dashed  through  town  after  town  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  re- 
joined Lee  almost  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Again  the  President 
expostulated  and  complained  of  five  weeks  of  inaction.    It  was  No- 
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vember  before  his  insubordinate  General  chose  to  obey — six  weeks 
after  he  had  permitted  Lee  to  escape.  He  had  with  him  100,000 
men.  besides  15,000  to  be  left  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  promise 
of  20,000  more  to  be  sent  from  Washington  if  needed  —  in  hII  135,- 
000.  Lee's  muster-rolls  ten  days  before  showed  that  he  had  present 
for  duty  only  67,805  men. 

The  roads  had  been  good  for  some  weeks ;  the  weather  was  favor- 
able, and  the  army  moved  rapidly  down  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  towards  Warrenton.  Lee  broke  up  from  Winchester  and 
marched  in  the  same  direction,  hut  on  the  other   side  of  the  Blue 


Ridge.  Longstreet's  corps,  now  leading,  moved  the  more  rapidly. 
It  turned  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  passed  from  tlie  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  into  that  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  by  the  time  that  Mc- 
Clellan  had  massed  his  forces  at  Warrenton,  l-ongstreet  was  before 
him  at  Culpepper,  ten  miles  to  the  south.  Jackson's  corps  r,„„„io| 
was  three  days'  march  behind.  MeClellan  thought,  or  nf-  X'^'-i"""- 
terwards  thought  he  had  thought,  that  lie  was  ready  to  attack.  But 
his  removal  had  been  already  decided  upon.  He  was  ordered  to  turn 
over  his  command  to  Burnside,  and  to  repair  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
there  to  await  further  orders. 

The  command  had  twice  before  been  offered  to  Burnside,  and  had 
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been  declined  by  him.     He  had  said  that  he  did  not  think  himself  com- 
Burnnidein    Patent  to  take  command  of  so  large  an  army  ;  and,  moreover, 
oomiMnd.      j^g  knew  less  than  any  other  general  of  the  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  force.     But  the  present  order  was  imperative,  and 
he  must  obey  it.     He  was  directed  not  only  to  take  command  of  the 
army,  but  to  state  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  it.     In  two  days  he 
presented  his  plan.     Instead  of  moving  towards  Richmond  by  way  of 
Gordonsville,  he  proposed  to  make  "  a  rapid  move  of  the  whole  force 
to  Fredericksburg,  with  a  view  to  a  movement  upon  Richmond  from 
that  point.''     This  plan  was  accepted,  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
the  movement  was  begun,  masked  by  a  feint  toward  Gordonsville. 
Lee  was  not  deceived  by  this  feint,  but  divining  the  intent  of  Bum- 
side,  headed  his  force  toward  Fredericksburg.     The  armies  moved 
down  the  Rappahannock,  but  upon  opposite  sides,  Lee  upon  the  south 
side,  Burnside  upon  the  north.     Burnside  had  several  days  the  start, 
and  on  the  17th  his  advance,  under  Sumner,  reached  Falmouth,  where 
it  had  been  purposed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  to  Fredericksbiiig. 
But  when  he  reached  that  point  he  found  that  the  bridges  had  idl 
been  destroyed,  and  the  pontoons  which  were  to  have  been  there  lad 
not  been  sent.     Before  these  came,  Lee  had  brought  down  his  whole 
force,  now  numbering  about  80,000 ;  had  fortified  the  heights,  mi 
was  awaiting  the  further  movements  of  Buniside,  whose  fofoe  mniK 
bered  fullv  l-2r),000. 

The  pontoons  finally  arrived,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  BmK 
Fredericks-  ^^^^  dccidcd  to  lay  dowu  scvcral  bridges  and  cross  the  liter* 
^^^  It  w^as  no  part  of  Lee's  plan  seriously  to  obstruct  the  pii- 

sage.  He  preferred  to  let  the  enemy  cross,  and  attack  hinoi  in  his 
strong  position.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  made  on  the  11th  end 
12th,  followed  on  Sunday,  the  13th,  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. This  was  a  vain  effort  to  carry  an  almost  impregnable 
position,  held  by  an  almost  equal  force.  Beginning  at  ten 
Fmiericki^-  o'clock  ill  tlic  luorning,  attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to 
force  the  Confederate  lines  at  several  points.  Here  and 
there  the  assailants  for  a  brief  sjiace  won  a  little  ground,  but  were 
soon  hurled  back.  The  hottest  fighting  took  place  at  the  foot  of 
Marye's  Hill,  just  behind  Fredericksburg.  This  hill,  crowned  by 
batteries,  falls  off  abruptly  to  a  sunken  road,  faced  on  the  city  side 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  This  sunken  road,  which  really  formed  a  ditch 
for  the  defence  of  the  fortress  hill,  was  the  decisive  point  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  first  assault  upon  Marye's  Hill  was  committed  to  the  di- 
visions of  French  and  Hancock  of  Sumner's  grand  corps,  ''  two  of 
the  most  gallant  oflicers  in  the  army,''  says  Sumner,  ''  and  two  divis- 
ions which   had  never  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy."     The  front 
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to  be  carried  wrb  so  narrow  that  scarcely  more  than  a  brigade  could 
be  brought  upon  it  at  once.  Brigade  after  brigade  rushed  forward 
only  to  be  swept  back  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  like  a  single  assault. 
Sonaethiiig  like  10,000  men  took  part  in  it,  and  it  lasted  two  hours 
and  more ;  of  these  fully  4,000  were  killed  and  wounded.  Twice 
as  many  men  could  not  have  canied  the  hill  in  face  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  them. 

Bumside,  from  across  the  river,  had  watched  the  fight.     "  That 
crest,"  he   said   to    Hooker,    "must   be   crossed   to-night."  xheamiM- 
Hooker  crossed   the   river,   and   consulted   with   Hancock,  **"'*■ 
French,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  with  a  single  exception,  thuii<rht  that 


it  could  not  be  done.  But  Ruinsidi'  was  inflexible,  und  ordered  the 
fresh  assault  to  be  made.  Night  was  fast  approaching  when  Hooker 
was  ready  to  attack.  He  began  by  a  fitrce  artillery  fire,  hoping  to 
make  "a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  a  forlorn  hope  to  enter."  It  made 
no  more  impression,  he  says,  "  than  if  it  had  been  made  against  a 
mountain  of  rock."  The  Confederate  fire  from  the  crest  had  ceased, 
thfir  ammunition  being  exhausted.  At  sunset  Hi>oker  ordered 
Humplireys,  with  4,000  men,  to  "  make  the  asffunlt  witli  empty 
muskets,  for  there  was  no  time  to  Ioa<l  iiiul  fire."  Looking  upward 
from  the  biise  of  the  hill,  all  that  they  could  see  was  a  steep  slope, 
with  a  low  stone  wall,  near  the  base.  Tlie  sunken  road  below  was 
quite  invisible,  and  they   knew  nothing  of  its  existence.      But  in 
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it  troops  were  standing  four  deep,  and  perfectly  protected  from  any 
fire.  Humphreys  pushed  to  within  a  few  rods  of  this  road,  when  his 
column  was  met  by  a  solid  sheet  of  lead  and  fire,  before  which  it 
melted  away  like  a  snow-drift  before  a  jet  of  steam.  The  whole 
affair  lasted  barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  in  that  brief  space  oat 
of  4,000  assailants  fully  1,700  were  killed  or  wounded,  while  not  a 
man  of  the  enemy  appears  to  have  been  touched.  Then,  says  Hooker, 
grimly,  ^^  finding  that  I  had  lost  as  many  men  as  my  orders  required 
me  to  lose,  I  suspended  the  attack." 

The  battle  was  over.  The  Confederates  lay  upon  their  arms  that 
Resume  and  ^^^^^^i  cxpectiug  the  attack  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning. 
ioM«8.  'Pq  Lgg  ^Yie  assault  seemed  feeble,  and  to  repel  it  he  had  not 

used  more  than  a  third  of  his  force.  Owing  partly  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  partly,  it  appears,  to  misapprehension  of  orders, 
Bumside  had  not  brought  into  the  fight  more  than  a  third  of  the 
100,000  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He  proposed  to  renew  the  at- 
tack on  the  following  morning,  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  But 
every  one  of  his  officers,  including  Sumner,  who,  as  he  says,  "  waa 
always  in  favor  of  an  advance  when  it  was  possible,"  was  opposed 
to  it;  so  at  nightfall,  he  decided  to  recross  the  river.  The  losses 
at  Fredericksburg  were  very  disproportionate.  As  officially  reported 
on  both  sides,  the  Confederate  loss  was  595  killed,  4,061  wounded, 
and  653  missing,  —  5,409  in  all;  the  Federal  loss  was  1,152  killed, 
9,101  wounded,  and  3,234  missing — 13,487  in  all.  But  according  to 
Halleck's  report,  of  a  later  date,  about  1,200  of  those  set  down  :is 
missing  returned  to  their  commands,  thus  reducing  the  absolute  Fed- 
eral loss  to  about  12,500.  Probably  the  actual  number  of  disabling 
casualties  on  either  side  did  not  exceed  half  of  the  reported  losses. 

A  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Bumside  planned 
another  attack  by  turning  the  Confederate  lines,  instead  of 

The  Cam-  __ 

paign  in  the  assaultiuff  them   in    front.     The    movement    was    actuallv 
begun,  when  on  the  30th  of  December  orders  were  received 
from  the  President  that  no  general  movement  should  be  made  until 
he   had   been   informed  of   it.     The    reason   of  this  was,  that  grave 
dissensions  had  sprung  up  among  the  leading  officers  of  the  army. 
Finally,  the  President  permitted  Bumside  to  make  his  proposed  at- 
tempt.    This  "  Campaign  in  the  mud  "  lasted  only  three  days,  from 
January  19th  to  January  2l8t,  1863,  when  it  was  abandoned  as  hope- 
less, and  the  army  fell  back  to  its  old  position  opposite  Fredericksburg. 
Meanwhile  the  dissensions    between    Bumside   and   many  of  his 
Bumside'n     leading  officers  increased  day  by  day.     He  resolved  to  vin- 
reuigimtion.    (jjcatc  liis  autlioHty,  and  drew  up  a  general   order,  dismiss- 
ing some  of  them  from  the  service,  and  relieving  others  from  their 
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commands.      Among  those  to  be  dismissed  was  Hooker,  who  was 
declared    to  be   ''  a   man    unfit    to  hold   an    important   commission 
during  a  crisis  like  the  present,"     This  order  could  be  made  valid 
only  by  the   sanction   of  the  President.      Burnside   made 
that  the  condition  of  his  retaining  command.     If  it  were  piKcxnn 
not  sanctioned,  he  would  resign.      Lincoln  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  order,  and   placed  Hooker  in   command   of   that  army  in 
which  Bumside  had  declared  him  unfit  to  hold  a  commission. 

Bumside  supposed  that  his  removal  from  the  command  was  equiv- 
alent to  his  retirement  from  service.  The  President  wisely  thought 
otherwise.  If  Bumside  was  not  equal  to  a  first  place,  he  was  well 
qualified  for  a  second.     Several  were  offered  to  him,  and  finally,  it 

was  settled  that  he  should  have  

the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  taking  with  him  his 
own  corps,  then  known  as  the 
Ninth.  Sumner,  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  his  own  request,  was 
relieved  from  duty,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  reach. 
Franklin  was  also  relieved. 

The  discord  that  prevailed  in 
the  army  was  not  confined  to  it. 
Bumside's  want  of  success  de- 
lighted McClellan's  friends,  the 
"  Copperhead "  party  of  the 
North,  as  much  as  it  disappointed  «mb,oie  e.  Bu.n.,d. 

and  alarmed  all  those  who  were 

earnest  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  traitorous  and 
the  faint-hearted  worked,  whether  consciously  or  not,  to  the  same  end, 
and  unquestionably  the  influence  that  discouraged  hope  and  para- 
lyzed exertion  did  far  more  mischief  than  open  opposition  to  the  war. 
The  universal  indignation  among  all  who  believed  in  a  war  for  free- 
dom and  the  nation,  made  open  treachery  detested.  It  was  the 
other  class  that  was  feared  —  the  cliiss  that  was  ready  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  compromise.  Mr.  Seward,  it  «g>iu"itiM 
was  feared,  belonged  to  that  class;  and  a  movement  was 
made  at  this  time  by  some  of  the  leading  Senatoi-s  at  Washington,  to 
induce  Mr,  Lincoln  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.     The  Secretary  anticipated  the  project  by  offering  his  resig- 
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iiatioi).  Mr.  Chase  immediately  followed  his  example.  Mr.  Lincoln 
rejected  both.  These  are  the  outside  fact^.  The  inner  facta  are  not 
yet  accessible. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  autumn  that  the  Emperor  of  Fntnce 
attempted  to  induce  England  and  Russia  to  join  with  liim  in  an  oSer 
of  mediHtiiiii  between  the  belligerents,  which  he  meant  should  lead 
to  an  enforced  termination  of  the  war.  The  other  powers  refused 
to  interfere,  and  the  Emperor  thereupon  sought  f<ir  some  other  way 
of  attaining  his  end.  It  was  suspected  that  Count  Mercier, 
oicouns  the  French  Minister  at  Washinglon,  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  men  of  the  anti-war  party  at  the 
North.  Naturally  not  a  little  indignation  was  felt  at  an  interference 
(in  the  part  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment intended  to  strengthen 
that  party  at  home  which  km 
virtually  in  alliance  with  the 
rebels,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Administration.  In  a  let- 
ter which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished,—  of  the  existence  of 
which  there  were  rumors  at 
the  time,  and  some  <liscussion 
was  aroused  as  to  its  character, 
—  Mr,  Horace  (iiveley  wrote 
to  Count  Mereier  :  "  You  have 
hc^noivd  me  with  a  frank  cun- 
fidenue,  which  I  endeavored  to 
reciprocate.  I  presume  all.  or 
nearly  all,  Mr.  Jewett  saj-s 
with  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  your  having  a  large  discre- 
tion accorded  you  as  to  the  time  of  further  and  decisive  iu:tion  on 
your  piirt  and  on  that  of  your  government,  was  utterecl  by  «ie  in  pri- 
vate conversation."  What  this  Mr.  Jewett  had  said  was  probably 
contained  in  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Count  Mereier,  in  explanation  of 
which  the  letter  of  Mr,  Greeley  was  written.  It  may  be  tliat  the 
archives  of  the  French  Legation  at  Washington  will  never  give  up 
the  interesting  evitlenee  of  the  correspondence  between  Count  Mereier 
and  those  citizens  who  were  so  ready  to  welcome  an  influence  that 
might  seriously  embarrass  the  Administration.  But  the  object  of  the 
Frt'iK-h  Minister  seems  to  have  been  to  so  concentrate  the  opposition 
to  the  war  —  wliether  that  opposition  came  from  servility  to  the  South 
or  fear  of  it  —  as  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  Administration. 
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The  popular  instinct,  that  any  interference  from  abroad  was, 
rom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  hostile 
o  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation,  was  unerring.  It  was  not 
:nown  then,  however,  as  has  since  been  revealed,  that  the  worst  and 
aost  dangerous  enemy  in  Europe  to  the  United  States  was  ^ 

jo\x\%  Napoleon.  His  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Gov-  lo«u»  Nipo- 
fmment  were  profuse.  But  a  partial  examination  only 
rf  the  confused '  mass  of  rebel  archives,  now  deposited  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  has  disclosed,  in  letters  from  the  rebel 
\.mbassadors.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  utter  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy 
rf  those  professions.^  It  was  hoped  that  the  distn-ss  which  the  want 
ii  American  cotton  had  produced  in  England,  and  the  promise  of 
ree  trade  with  the  Southern  States,  which  it  was  a  part  of  Mason 
ind  SlidelFs  errand  to  offer,  would  prove  an  irresistible  pressure  upon 
he  English  Ministry.  It  was  due  more  to  the  caution  than  to  any 
riendly  feeling  of  that  government,  that  Louis  Napoleon  failed  to 
nduce  it  to  join  with  him  in  measures  which  would,  and  he  meant 
hould,  destroy  the  American  Union.  He  dreaded  its  power,  and  he 
ought  its  ruin.  When  that  was  done,  he  proposed  to  command  the 
iulf  of  Mexico  by  establishing  a  French  post  in  Florida;  and  he 
eems  to  have  had  a  dream  of  reestablishing  a  French  colonial  sys- 
em  on  this  continent  by  detaching  Texas,  and  possibly  Louisiana, 
rom  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  attempted  to  get  unofficial 
epresentations — which,  because  they  were  unofficial.  Lord  John 
lussell  declined  to  receive  —  before  the  English  Government,  of  his 
trong  desire  that  France  and  England  should  unite  in  acknowl- 
dging  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  the  fear  of  un- 
lertaking  alone  a  war  with  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been 
he  only  consideration  which  deterred  him  from  granting  the  recog- 
lition  for  which  the  rebel  Ambassadors  labored  so  earnestly,  and, 
X,  one  time,  so  hopefully.  His  efforts  to  induce  England  and  Russia 
o  interfere  with  a  proposition  for  a  six  months'  armistice  were  made 
>n  behalf  of  the  South,  in  the  hope  of  ending  both  the  war  and  the 
Jnion ;  and  when  he  offered  his  sole  mediation,  three  months  after- 
ward, it  was  done  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  purpose. 
lad  not  New  Orleans  been  taken  at  the  time  it  was,  it  was  consid- 
red  by  Mr.  Slidell  quite  probable  that  the  Emperor,  finding  that  the 
'English  Ministry  were  deaf  to  his  suggestions,  would  have  ventured 
ipon  recognizing  the  Confederacy  upon  liia  sole  responsibility.  He 
egi'etted  that  the  rebels  were  without  a  navy,  and  was  quite  willing 
0  connive  at  the  use  of  French  shipyards  and  ports  for  the  building 
nd  equipping  of  rebel  ships,  if  it  were  done  under  a  false  pretence. 

^See  North  American  Review,  October,  1879. 
voi^  IV.  33 
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It  was  with  bia  sanction  that  seven  war  vessels — four  corvettes  likp 
the  Alabama,  and  three  iron-clad  rams  —  were  built  on  Confederate 
account  at  Bordeaux  mid  Nantes.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  Mr. 
Dayton,  tlie  Amencun  Minister,  discovered  their  destination,  and 
demanded  that  tliey  be  detained.  The  Emperor's  professions  oF 
friendship  made  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  demand.  And 
herein  lay  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  France  and  England. 
The  English  Ministry  made  no  pretences  of  sympathy  with  tite 
North  i  they  permitted  rebel  cruisers  to  be  built  in  English  ship- 
yards ;  English  colonial  ports  were  their  harbors  ;  it  was  there  they 
were  fitted  au<l  refltted,  and  thence  sailed  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce.  English  blockade 
runners  supplied  the  rebels  with 
munitions  of  war  and  articles  of 
commerce,  and,  so  far  as  she 
dared  to  be.  England  was  the 
open  friend  and  ally  of  the  in- 
clioate  slaveholding  confedera- 
cy ;  subjecting  herself  to  no 
other  restraint  than  the  keeping 
so  far  within  the  lines  of  a  pro- 
fessed neutrality  as  to  escape 
responsibility  by  war  for  her 
enmity  to  the  United  States. 

The  time  was  well  chosen  by 
M.  Mercier  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  disaffected 
and  the  timid.  The  military 
events  of  the  year  had  greatly 
Gifleo"  w.ii.,  (iepi-eased    the    loyal    people   of 

the  North,  and  in  an  equal  de- 
gree excit«d  the  hoi>es  of  the  anti-war  Democrats,  who  meant  to  save 
the  I'nioii,  if  it  could  t>e  siived  at  iill,  by  concessions  to  the  South 
which  even  the  shiveliolders  would  not  reject.  The  elections  of  the 
ypiir  seemed  to  show  an  increase  of  the  anti-war  feeling,  though  in 
reality,  so  far  as  the  Republican  vote  was  concerned,  they  only 
showed  that  there  was  wide-spread  <1  is  satisfaction  and  impatience  aC 
the  way  the  war  wiis  coiuhicled.  The  inevitable  result,  however,  w» 
a  fjiiiii  for  thf  Denuicr.itie  party  in  many  places,  especially  in  New 
York,  where  the  Gtivernnr  elected  was  one*  of  those  who  were  readf 
to  do  aiiytliiii>;.  except  take  up  arms,  to  aid  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Noi-tlicrn  |ioople  tn  Southern  rule.  The  French  Emperor's  offer  of 
nu-iliiUion,  tliouyli  prumptly  rejfiteil,  undoubtedly  served  to  strengthen 
truiturs  and  to  make  the  timid  more  afraid. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST,    1862. 

Position-  in  the  Misbibbippi  Valley.  —  Capture  of  Fort  Henry.  —  Capture  ok 
Fort  Donelbon.  —  Nashville  abandoned.  —  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number 
Ten  — Pope's  Canal.  —  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis. —  Halleck  and  Grant. — 
Battle  of  Siiiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing.  —  Capture  of  Corinth. — Bragg's 
Movement  into  Kentucky.  —  Battle  of  Perryville.  —  Battles  of  Iuka  and 
Corinth.  —  Battle  of  Stone  River.  —  Vicksburg.  —  Grant's  Plans.  —  Holly 
Springs.  —  Beginning  of  the  Sikge  of  Vicksburg. 

President  Lincoln's  peremptory  war  order  of  January  27, 1862, 
iirected  that,  on  or  before  February  22,  there  should  be  a  AHaiwin 
^neral  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against  the  '***  ^^^*- 
fc?nemy.  Among  those  particularly  specified  were  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  army  and  flotilla  near  Cairo  in  Illinois,  and  the  naval 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  the  execution  of  tliis  order  was 
delayed  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  has  already  been  told.  Some 
time  before  this.  General  Halleck  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
what  was  styled  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  including  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  that  part  of  Ken- 
tucky west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  his  headquarters  being  at 
St.  Louis.  This  department  was  divided  into  several  districts,  that 
of  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  being 
placed  under  General  U.  S.  Grant.  General  Buell  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  including  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Kentucky.  Kosecrans  was  left  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia.  For  a  time  all  these  armies, 
including  that  of  the  Potomac,  were  under  the  control  of  McClellan. 

The  rebels  held  that  Kentucky  naturally  belonged  to  them,  and 
they  had  taken  armed  possession  of  a  part  of  it,  and  held  a  strong 
line  across  the  southern  portion.  The  eastern  end  of  this  line  was 
the  fortified  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  near  the  Tennessee  border; 
thence  it  ran  westward  to  Columbus.  Tlie  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers  aCFord  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  them  by  the  national  forces,  works  had  been 
erected  a  score  of  miles  above  their  mouths — Fort  Heniy  on  the 
Tennessee,  and  the   stronger  Fort   Donelson    on    the  Cumberland. 
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These  formed  tlie  centre  of  the  rebel  line.     If  they  were  taken,  tbe 
whole  Une  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus  would  be  untenable. 
This  enterprise  was  committed  to  Grant,  aided  by  tbe  flotilla  of 
gunboats  under  Commodore  Foote.     This  aimy  was  ready 
to  move  three  weeks  before  tbe  time  set  for  the  general  ad- 
vance.    On   the   30th  of   January   Grant   moved  from   Cairo,  with 
a  force  of  17,000  men  ;  on  the  6tli  of  February  be  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  Henry,  tbe  actual  reduction  of  which  was  committed  to 
the  gunboats,  with  the  expectation  that  tbe  land  force  would  be  able 
to  cut  off  tbe  retreat  of  the  garrison.     After  a  ^hiirp  cannonade  of 


an  hour,  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced.  General  Tilghman,  who 
commanded  Fort  Henry,  sjiw  from  tbe  first  that  he  conld  not  hold  it. 
"  My  object,"  he  says,  "  was  to  save  the  main  body  by  delaying  mat- 
ters as  long  as  possible."  He  sent  off  the  bulk  of  tbe  garrison  be- 
fore the  firing  actually  began,  and  kept  up  the  defence  with  less  than 
a  hundred  men,  of  whom  he  lost  twenty-one.  The  Fe<Ieral  loss  Wiis 
twenty-nine  men,  scalded  on  board  the  gunboat  Essex,  whose  boiler 
WHS  stnick  by  a  shot.  The  garrison,  about  3.000  in  number,  got 
safely  off  to  Fort  Donelson,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

Grant  and  the  gunboats  at  once  moved  up  tbe  Cumberland  to  tliat 
lonDoori-  f'*'"^'  Grant  bad  at  the  outset  barely  15,000  men.  But 
"■'  when  operations  fairly  began  he  had  received  about  as  many 

more.     The  garrison  uf  the  fort  when  at  its  highest  point  numbered 
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a  little  more  tlian  20,000.  On  the  water  side  this  work  was  very 
strong,  mounting  sixty-five  guns.  On  the  land  side,  from  which  no 
attack  had  been  anticipated,  the  works  were  weak,  but  the  coun- 
try was  difficult  for  an  attacking  army.  The  fort  itself  stood  upon  a 
bluff  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  occupied  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred acres.  On  the  right  and  left  were  two  swampy  creeks,  now 
flooded.  In  the  rear  the  country  was  rugged  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  trees  had  been  felled  so  as  to  make  a  formidable  abatis.  The 
commander  of  the  fort  was  General  Floyd,  not  long  before  Secretary 
of  War  under  Buchanan.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Grant  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  battery  commanding  a  road  by  which 
he  was  trying  to  move.  Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  been  warm 
for  the  m(mth  of  February,  but  during  this  night  a  fierce  storm  of 
sleet  and  snow  set  in,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  12°  above  zero. 
The  men  on  both  sides,  without  fires  or  tents,  bivouacked  upon  the 
battle-field.  The  next  day  six  gunboats  came  up  the  river,  and  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  opened  upon  the  water-front  of  the 
fort*  The  advantage  wtis  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  fort,  whose 
plunging  fire  told  heavily  upon  the  boats.  Two  were  disabled,  and 
drifted  helplessly  dow^n  the  river,  and  the  others  soon  followed.  They 
had  lost  fifty-four  men. 

But  on  the  land  side  the  assailants  were  slowly  gaining  positions 
that  would  soon  render  the  fort  untenable.  It  only  remained  for  the 
garrison  to  endeavor  to  cut  its  way  out.  The  attempt  was  bravely 
made  before  daybreak  on  the  14th,  and  for  a  time  promised  success. 
Grant  had  gone  down  the  river  to  consult  with  Foote,  who  had  been 
wounded.  Coming  upon  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  he  says,  *'  I  found 
that  either  side  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  other  showed  a  bold 
front.  I  took  the  opportunitVi  and  ordered  an  advance  of  the  w^liole 
line,"  the  gunboats  being  at  the  same  time  requested  to  make  a  vig- 
orous demonstration.  The  attack  was  successful  at  every  point. 
During  the  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  rebel  headquar- 
ters. All  the  commanders  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
surrender.  "  But,"  said  Floyd,  "  I  cannot  surrender,  you  know  the 
position  in  which  I  stand."  He  turned  the  command  over  to  Pillow, 
making  it  a  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  bri- 
gade across  the  river,  there  being  barely  boats  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. Pillow  turned  the  command  over  to  Buckner,  and  then  crossed 
the  river  in  a  scow  and  escaped.  At  daylight  (irant  was  ready  for 
the  assault.  He  was  anticipated  by  a  message  from  Buckner  propos- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, and  requesting  an  armistice  for  that  purpose.  Grant  re- 
plied, "No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can 
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be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works.'' 
Buckner  replied,  "The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  commaiiil, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  tbe  over- 
wbelming  force  under  your  conimund,  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the 
ungenerous  and  uiicliivalric  terms  wliich  you  propose."  When,  how- 
ever. Grant  came  to  name  his  precise  terms,  tliey  were  far  from  being 
ungenerous.  All  prisoners  were  allowed  to  keep  their  personal  bag- 
gage, and  officers  were  to  retain  their  side-arms.  The  prisoners  num- 
bered about  15,0UO.  So  many  men  had  never  before  laid  down  their 
arms  at  any  one  time  upon  this  continent.     The  entire  Federal  loss 
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was  2,041,  of  whom  42-")  were  killed.     The  rebel  loss  could  m^t  have 
been  less. 

While  the  fate  of  Fort  Donelson  was  pending.  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  witlnlrew  from  Bowling  Oreen  to  Nashville,  where  he 
awaited  the  issue  ;  for  Nashville  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  came  near  being  chosen,  instead  of  Kichmoud,  «s 
tlie  capiUd  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  1  otli,  he  received  a  despatch 
from  I'illow  announcing  a  victory.  "  On  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  said 
Pillow,  "  the  day  is  ours."  On  Sunday  morning  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville were  giitlicred  in  the  churches,  offering  thanks  for  success.  But 
before  the  morning  service  was  over  the  news  came  that  Fort  Don- 
elson  had  surrendered,  and   tbe   national   forces  were   approaching. 
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Johnston  forthwith  evacuated  the  defeneelesa  city,  which  in  a  few 
days  was  taken  poasessioo  of  by  Buell.  Colambue,  on  the  Misais- 
sippi,  was  almoet  simultaneously  abandoned  by  the  rebels,  who  ttpiked 
theii'  guns,  and  flung  them  into  the  river,  falling  back  to  Island  Num- 
ber Ten,  thirty  miles  below,  where  strong  works  had  been  erected. 
These  it  was  hoped  would  command  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  here  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  northwest,  running 
in  that  reverse  direction  for  about  a  dozen  miles,  when  it  i,i„dNiuB- 
tunis  agjun  to  the  south,  thus  making  an  ox-bow.  The  *^''^™- 
island,  near  the  Tennessee  shore,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
bend.  New  Madrid,  on  the 
MTHsonri  Hide,  is  at  the  north- 
em  extremity,  where  consider- 
able works  had  been  erected  by 
the  rebels.  They  had  here 
also  several  gunboats,  which 
commanded  the  adjacent  low 
country.  General  Pope  was 
sent  by  Halleck  from  St.  Louis 
with  20,000  men  to  dislodge 
them.  This  he  did  early  in 
March,  the  troops  at  New  Mad- 
rid fleeing  so  hastily  to  Island 
Number  Ten,  that  they  left 
behind  them  thirty-three  guns, 
much  ammunition,  and  tents 
sufficient  for  10,000  men. 
Meanwhile  Foote,  with  seven- 
teen gunboats,  came  down  the 
river,  and,  on  the  loth  of 
March,  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual  bombanlment  was  begun.  This 
was  kept  up  with  little  intermission  for  three  weeks.  Beauregard, 
who  was  now  in  general  supervision  of  operations  in  this  region,  says 
that  during  this  bombardment  the  Fedeiiils  threw  into  the  works 
3,000  shells,  and  burned  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder,  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  batteries,  and  killing  only  one  niiin.  Commodore 
Foote  speaks  much  to  the  same  purport.  "  Island  Number  Ten,"  he 
says,  "is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  its  shores  being  lined 
with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one  alxive  it," 

So  long  as  Pope  was  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  he  could  do 
nothing  to  aid  in   the  capture  of  the  island,  whose  works  p^p,-,  „. 
could  be  attacked  only  upon  the  reverse  or  bind  side.     To  ""'■ 
cross  to  Tennessee  it  was  necessary  to  bring  transports  to  convey  his 
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men  over,  and  gunboats  to  sweep  the  opposite  shore,  which  was 
crowned  with  batteries.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  head  of  tlie  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river. 
This  canal  was  twelve  miles  long,  half  of  the  way  loinning  through  a 
swampy  forest,  where  hundreds  of  fallen  trees,  some  of  them  three 
feet  in  diameter,  had  to  be  sawn  off  four  feet  under  water  before 
they  could  be  removed.  The  work  was  completed  in  nineteen  days. 
The  transports  passed  through  this  canal ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the 
whole  force  was  taken  over.  Two  days  after,  they  were  upon  the  un- 
defended rear  of  the  island,  whii?h  w^as  at  once  surrendered.  Nearly 
7,000  prisoners  were  taken,  besides  a  floating  battery  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  New  Orleans,  one  hundred  heavy  siege  guns,  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  several  thousand  small  arms,  and  a  great 
amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  Tliis  brilliant  exploit  was  ac- 
complished witliout  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  To  it  Pope  undoubt- 
edly owed  his  apjmintment  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 
The  capture  of  Island  Number  Ten  opened  the  passage  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi down  to  Fort  Pillow,  one  hundred  miles  below,  and 

Fort  Pillow.  ^^ 

forty  miles  above  the  important  position  of  Memphis,  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  systems  of  railways.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  fortify  Memphis  itself,  for  it  was  believed  that  no  hostile 
fleet  could  reach  it  from  below,  and  Fort  Pillow  was  thought  sufficient 
to  guard  it  from  above.  Hut  hardly  had  Island  Number  Ten  been 
surrendered  w^hen  Pope  began  to  descend  the  river,  and  on  the  13th 
of  Aj^ril  he  was  close  upon  Fort  Pillow,  which  mounted  forty  heavy 
guns,  was  garrisoned  by  6,000  men,  and  protected  on  the  river  by 
nine  armored  gunboats.  On  the  17th  Pope  was  just  ready  to  make 
the  assault,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  take  part  in  a  general 
movement  which  llalleck  was  ])reparing  for  near  Corinth,  Mississippi. 
The  Federal  gunboats,  however,  remained  behind,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  the  rebel  jrunboats  came  out  from  the  shelter  of  Fort  Pillow, 
and  attacked.  In  a  brief  time  half  of  them  were  disabled  or  de- 
stroved.  The  fort  was  retained  by  the  rebels  until  June  4th,  when 
it  was  abandoned. 

The  next  day.  Commodore  Davis,  w^ho  had  succeeded  Foote,  steanied 
Capture  of  ^lowu  to  Memphis,  his  fleet  increased  by  four  rams,  con- 
M«Mnphi8.  structed  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Charles  Ellet. 
On  the  6th  eight  rebel  gunboats  and  rams  came  out  to  meet  them. 
'Hie  contest  \vas  in  ramming  rather  than  by  firing.  The  Queen  of  the 
Wt'i<f  ran  down  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  and  sank  her ;  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  Queen  was  struck  by  a  rebel  ram,  and  disabled.  This 
ram  was  in  a  f<»w  minutes  run  into  bv  the  Monarchy  and  sank.  The 
result  of  the  whole  was,  that  of  the  rebel  flotilla,  seven  vessels  were 
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destroyed,  one  waa  capturt-rl.  and  one  eaoaped  hy  snpeiior  B]>ee(l,  This 
strange  combat  was  watched  by  thousandft  of  spectators,  wlio  lined 
the  blufEs,  and  had  come  out  in  the  confident  expectation  of  seeing 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  natiomil  flotilla.  The  next  day  Mem- 
phis was  surrendered  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  campaign  of  Shilob  had  been  begun,  and  well-nigh  decided, 
while  that  in  Virginia  hung  in  almost  even  balance.  Fort  HmiMkuui 
Donelson  liad  hardly  fallen  when  Halleck,  from  St.  Louis,  """' 
onlered  Grant  to  move  rapidly  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  take 
possession  of  important  points  in  railway  comninniciitions.  Buell, 
then  at   Nashville,  asked  Grant    to  come  up  tlie   Cumberland,  and 


consult  with  him.  Halleck  wu.s  wiotli  at  what  he  looked  upon  as 
Grant's  disobedience  of  orders,  mid  telegraphed  to  him,  "  Why  don't 
yon  obey  orders?  Turn  over  the  command  of  ihe  Tennessee  expedi- 
tion to  General  C.  F.  Smith,  and  ii-main  yourself  at  Fort  Henry;" 
intimating  also  that  the  authorities  :ir  Washington  had  it  in  mind 
to  put  him  under  nrrest.  Grant  explained  matters  somewhat  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Halleck,  who  asked  tlie  autiiorities  at  Wa.shington  to 
let  the  subject  drop ;  but  the  order  appointing  Smith  to  command 
the  Tennessee  ex|jedition  was  not  rescinded.  Grant,  in  turning  over 
the  command  to  Smith,  asked  to  he  relieved  wiiolly.  No  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  this  i-equest,  (ieneral  Charles  F. 
Smith  had  given  evideme  of  high  military  capacity,  but  his  cari'er 
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was  soon  rlosecl  by  what  seemed  a  very  slight  accident.  In  stepping 
on  board  a  boat  at  Fort  Donelson,  he  had  suffered  a  mere  scratch ; 
but  gangrene  soon  set  in,  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  April.  For 
some  time  before  he  had  been  incapable  of  duty,  and  Grant  found 
himself  again  in  actual  command  of  this  Tennessee  expedition,  with 
the  preliminary  arrangements  of  which  he  had  not  much  to  do. 

When  Johnston  abandoned  Nashville  he  at  first  fell  back  to  Mur- 
pituiburg  freesborough,  and  then  turned  southwestward  to  the  little 
unding.  village  of  Corinth,  where  Beauregard  was  concentrating 
all  the  available  Confederate  forces  from  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Bragg  was  brought  up  from  Florida,  Polk  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
Johnston  from  Murfreesborough.  Before  the  end  of  March  there 
were  45,000  men  at  or  near  Corinth,  and  Price  and  Van  Dom  were 
on  their  way  with  30,000  more  from  Arkansas.  Sherman,  who  now 
first  becomes  prominent,  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  Tennessee  ex- 
pedition. Buell,  with  40,000  men,  was  ordered  from  Nashville  to 
cooperate  with  this  general  movement.  Smith's  army,  30,000  strong, 
on  seventy  transports,  went  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Sherman,  with  a  quick 
military  eye,  fixed  upon  this  place  as  the  best  spot  from  which  to  op- 
erate, and  possession  was  taken  of  it.  Pittsburg  Landing  occapies  a 
bluff,  stretching  back  to  a  plateau  half  a  mile  long,  and  eighty  feet 
high,  with  creeks  falling  into  the  Tennessee  above  and  below  it.  This 
hitherto  obscure  spot  is  historic  as  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
battle  in  the  civil  war,  fought  in  the  open  field.  Smith's  order  to 
Sherman  was  to  take  up  a  position  on  this  plateau,  far  enough  from 
the  river  to  leave  room  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  behind  him.  This 
was  the  last  order  given  by  Smitli,  for  about  the  middle  of  March 
his  illness  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  command  to  Grant. 

On  this  platoiui,  two  miles  from  the  Landing,  stood  a  log  meeting- 
Battieof  house  kuowu  as  Shiloh  Church,  which  has  given  name  to 
shiioh.  ^j^^  battle   fought   near  it.     That   the   national   army  was 

fairly  taken  by  surprise,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  The  manner  in 
which  the  divisions  were  posted  on  the  border  of  the  plateau  shows 
that  there  was  no  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  Corinth,  thirty  miles 
away,  where  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  enemy  were  in  very  great 
strength.  Grant  had  now  not  less  tlian  38,000  men  on  his  side  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  Buell,  with  40,000  more,  was  a  few  miles  distant  on 
the  other  side.  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  who  had  hardly  40,000 
effective  men,  attempted  to  crush  Grant's  army  before  it  could  be 
joined  by  Buell's.  They  moved  from  Corinth  on  the  3d  of  April. 
On  the  otli  a  severe  storm  set  in,  which  delayed  the  attack  till  the 
next  day,  thi*  troops  encamping  on  the  wet  ground,  without  fires, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Federal  pickets. 
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At  dawn  on  Sunday  morning,  Hardee's  corps  fell  upon  the  out- 
lying divisions  of  the  Federal  army,  who  were  at  once  driven  in. 
Grant  waa  at  that  time  across  the  river,  whither  he  had  gone  to  have 
a  consultation  with  BueJl,  He  reci-osaed,  and  at  eight  o'clock  came 
upon  what  looked  like  a  lost  battle.  Sherman,  to  whom  the  honors 
of  this  day's  fighting  heiong,  barely  succeeded  in  preventing  an  abso- 
lute rout.  By  noon  the  entire  army  Iiad  been  driven  from  their 
camps,  and  were  crowded  into  a  space  of  not  more  than  four  hun- 
dred acres  upon  the  very  verge  of  tlie  bhiff  overlooking  the  Landing, 


towards  which  they  were  rushing  in  ntter  confusion.  At  two  o'clock 
success  seemed  within  the  rebel  grasp.  Al'out  this  time  Joiniston 
was  shot  through  the  leg  by  a  rifle  ball,  which  severed  an  artery. 
Nobody  was  at  hand  who  knew  enough  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Bcaurcgiird.  nominally  second  in  com- 
mand, was  ill  feeble  health,  and  two  hours  passed  before  he  waa 
found ;  and  before  he  could  get  Ins  force  well  in  hand  it  was  too  late. 
Grant,  at  this  moment,  nmnifested  that  indomitable  will  which  is  !iis 
militaiy  characteristic.  There  waa  still  one  hope,  and  ho  long  as 
everything  was  not  lost,  he  never  believed  that  anything  was  so  ab- 
solutely lost  that  it  might  not  be  ivgained.  Before  the  rebels  could 
reach  that  part  of  the  plateau  where  their  enemy  stood  at  bay,  tliey 
had  to  cross  a  deep  ravine  with  slippery  sides  and  a  bottom  full  of 
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water.  Grant  had  hastily  improvised  some  slight  earthworks  upon 
its  opposite  brink,  and  had  got  together  half  a  hundred  light  guns, 
mere  fragments  of  his  batteries,  of  which  most  had  been  captured. 
Two  gunboats  had  also  been  posted  so  that  their  fire  swept  this 
ravine.  The  Confederates  dashed  down  the  bank,  and  tried  vainly 
to  climb  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  They  were  swept  away  by  the 
hot  fire  in  their  front,  and  by  the  shells  from  the  gunboats.  The 
utmost  human  strength  and  courage  were  of  no  avail  here,  .ind  as 
night  was  falling  the  rebels  gave  up  the  assault,  and  Grant  was  left 
master  of  this  last  part  of  the  field.  Still  the  rebels  held  the  entire 
ground  over  which  there  had  been  much  contest,  and  Beauregard 
was  not  altogether  unwarranted  in  reporting  that,  '*  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  encanipraenta 
but  one.  Nearly  all  his  field  artillery,  about  thirty  flags,  colors,  and 
standards,  and  over  3,000  prisonei-s  —  all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a 
complete  victory,  such  as  have  rarely  followed  the  most  successful 
battles.  The  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  driven  in  utter  disorder 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  heavy  guns  of  his  iron-clad  gunboats,  and  we  remained  undis- 
puted masters  of  his  well-selected,  admirably  provided  cantonments.*' 

But  during  the  night  changes  had  been  made.  General  Lewis 
Wallace,  with  5,000  men,  who  had  been  prevented  from  joining  in 
the  action,  had  come  upon  the  ground.  Three  divisions  of  Buell's 
army,  22,000  strong,  had  crossed  the  river,  so  that  after  all  his  losses 
Grant  had  nearly  50,000  men.  The  rebels  had  been  greatly  dis- 
organized by  their  apparent  victory.  Bragg  says,  "In  a  dark,  stormy 
night,  the  commanders  found  it  impossible  to  find  and  assemble  their 
troops,  each  body  or  fragment  bivouacking  where  the  night  overtook 
them.''     In  the  morning  they  had  got  together  fewer  than  80,000  men. 

Grant  was  prepared  to  take  the  offensive  early  on  Monday  morn- 
Thehatue  ^^^^-  '^ '^^  attack  was  made  under  a  cold,  drizzling  rain, 
renewed  ^pjj^  eneuiv  wcrc  soou  forccd  back  from  all  the  ground  they 
had  gained  on  the  preceding  day.  Their  last  stand  was  made  in  their 
centre,  where  Beauregard  was  fiercely  pn^ssed  by  Sherman  and  Wal- 
lace. Sherman  says  the  musketrv  fire  here  was  the  hottest  he  had 
ever  heard.  It  was  a  great  bush-fight,  rather  than  a  battle.  Wallace 
says :  *'  Step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to  position,  the  rebel 
lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again.  The  firing  was  grand  and 
terrific.  To  ayd  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then  in  Sherman's,  rode  (ren- 
eral  Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for  his  fading  pres- 
tige of  invincibility.  Far  along  the  lines  to  the  left  the  contest  was 
raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sounds,  the  enemy 
were    retiring    everywhere.     Cheer    after   cheer    rang   through   the 
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voods,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  dny  was  ours."  At  last  Beaure- 
^rd  ordered  a  retreat.  "  Don't  let  this  be  converted  into  a  rout," 
le  said  to  Breckinridge,  who  commnnded  the  rear-guard. 

When  the  main  portion  of  Buell's  army  moved  from  Nashville  to 
oin  Grant,  his  third  division,  commanded  by  General  O.  jn^hsir. 
VI.  Mitchell,  wafl  sent  to  destroy  Beauregard's  raih'oad  com-  "p^"'™- 
nunications  eaatward  from  Corinth.  Mitchell,  marching  with  great 
■apidity,  surprised  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of  April,  severed 
he  telegraph  wires,  and  sent  out  parties  on  trains  both  east  and  west. 


^rrnJ! 


x>  destroy  important  bridges.  He  next  proceeded  to  repair  bridges  on 
;he  road  from  Nashville.  A  force  sent  against  him  from  Chattanooga 
ttnick  the  left  of  his  position,  at  Bridgeport  on  the  Tennessee.  In 
in  engagement  on  the  2M,  the  enemy  were  driven  off,  and  Bridgeport 
-emained  in  Mitchell's  possession.  He  afterwards  occupied  Florence, 
Decatur,  andTuscumbia,  which  compelled  Beauregard  to  move  south- 
rard  instead  of  eastward. 

Only  slight  attempts  were  made  to  harass  the  retreat,  and  Beaure- 
jard  regained  his  position  at  Corinth,  whence  he  sent  a 
nagniloquent  despatch  to  the  government  at  Richmond,  thibaitieot 
He  had  won,  he  said,  "a  great  and  glorious  victory,"  had 
'taken  from  8,000  to  10,000  prisoners,  and  thirty-six  guns,  but 
Buell  having  reenforced  Grant,  the  Confederate  army  had  retired  to 
^rinth."     The   alleged    number   of   prisoners    is   purely   mythical. 
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They  amounted  to  four  regiments  belonging  to  Prentiss's  division, 
cut  off  and  captured  early  in  the  fight.  The  rebel  loss  during  the 
two  days  is  stated  at  10,699,  of  whom  1,728  were  killed,  8,012 
wounded,  and  959  missing.  The  entire  Federal  loss  is  summed  up  at 
12,570.  Few  battles  have  been  more  destructive  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged.  There  were  not  far  from  100,000  men  on  both 
sides,  and  about  every  fifth  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 

As  soon  as  Halleck  received  tidings  of  the  battle  he  set  out  from 
Capture  of  St.  Louis.  Nothing  bad  gone  to  suit  him.  He  would  take 
Corinth  charge  himself,  Grant  being  formally  made  second  in  com- 
mand, with  no  actual  power  or  duty.  The  army  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing was  soon  rapidly  augmented.  Pope  came  from  the  Mississippi 
with  25,000  men,  and  early  in  May  there  were  here  100,000  men. 
After  some  minor  operations,  not  without  intei'est  in  themselves,  but 
of  no  great  general  import,  Halleck  began  by  slow  approaches  to 
move  upon  Corinth,  where  Beauregard,  largely  reenforced,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  strongly  intrenched  himself.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
Halleck's  nearest  batteries  were  within  three  miles  of  Corinth,  but 
Beauregard  siiw  that  his  force  was  wholly  inadequate  to  oppose  that 
in  front  of  him.  He  accordingly  evacuated  Corinth,  destroying 
everything  of  value  there,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  Halleck  marched 
in.  Then  he  learned  that  he  might  have  done  so  at  any  time  for  a 
fortnight.  The  dreaded  fortifications  were  a  sham,  many  of  the  bat- 
teries being  composed  of  "Quaker  guns,"  mere  logs  of  wood  mounted 
to  represent  cannon. 

Farther  South,  during  this  month  of  April,  the  heaviest  blow  that 
had  yet  befallen  them  fell  upon  the  rebels.  On  the  25th 
N«wor-  of  that  month  Farragut  took  New  Orleans.  He  sailed 
from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  2d  of  February,  in  command 
of  the  largest  fleet  ever  before  gathered  under  the  American  flag.  A 
fortnight  later  a  land  force  of  15,000  men  under  (xenenil  B.  F. 
Butler  followed,  and  all  rendezvoused,  in  due  season,  at  Ship  Island 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Thirty  miles  below  New  Or- 
leans were  two  forts  —  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  —  mounting  a  hundred 
guns.  Not  far  below,  stretching  across  the  river,  was  a  boom  of  hulks 
and  heavy  logs  connected  by  chains;  and  above  this  barrier  was  a 
flei^t  of  fifteen  vessels,  including  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram,  called 
the  Manasmat^  and  a  floating  battery,  covered  with  railroad  iron, 
called  the  Louimituu  not  yet  finished.  In  Farragut's  fleet  wei^e  six 
sloops-of-war,  sixteen  gunboats,  twenty-one  mortar-schooners,  and 
five  other  vessels.  The  schooners,  commanded  by  Captain  David  D. 
Porter,  each  carried  one  thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  fire  of  these  mortars,  kept  up  night  and  day,  would  drop 
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into  the  forts  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  their  terrible  missiles  as 
would  demolish  them  completely. 

It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  larger  vessels  were  dragged 
over  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Colorado 
drew  too  much  water  to  be  taken  over  at  all ;  two  weeks  were  spent 
in  taking  over  the  Pensacola  alone.  The  mortar-schooners  and  their 
convoys  went  in  by  Pass  a  V  Outre.  The  schooners  were  towed  to 
their  places  and  moored  to  the  banks,  within  range  of  the  forts. 
Commander  Porter  had  their  masts  dressed  off  with  bushes,  that  tlie 
enemy  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  tlie  trees  that 
lined  the  shore.  Fire  was  opened  with  the  mortars  on  the  18th  of 
April,  and  kept  up  incessantly  for  six  days  and  nights,  during  which 
nearly  six  thousand  shells  were  thrown,  each  weighing  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds.  About  fifty  men  in  Fort  Jackson,  on  which 
the  fire  wjis  mainly  directed,  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  the  fort 
itself  was  not  materially  damaged.  Most  of  the  shells  sank  deeply  in 
the  mud,  where  their  explosion  was  harmless. 

During  the  bombardment,  five  fire-rafts,  made  of  flat-boats  piled 
with  dry  wood  and  smeared  with  tar  and  turpentine,  were  sent  down 
stream  by  the  rebels  to  destroy  the  fleet ;  but  these  were  intercepted 
by  boats,  towed  to  the  banks  and  stranded.  One  only  caused  daniiige 
in  a  collision  with  two  gunboats  which  were  moving  out  of  its  track. 

Farragut  called  a  council  of  liis  captains.  He  was,  he  told  them, 
resolved  to  run  by  the  forts,  and  only  wanted  their  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  doing  it.  Every  device  that  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
for  diminishing  the  risks  of  the  passage,  was  resorted  to.  The  crews 
of  some  of  the  vessels  rubbed  them  over  with  mud,  to  render  them 
less  clearly  visible ;  some  whitewashed  the  decks  ;  some  lined  the 
bulwarks  with  hammocks  and  splinter  nettings ;  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  John  W.  Moore,  engineer  of  the  Richmond^  the  sheet  cables 
were  hung  over  the  sides  of  all  the  vessels,  in  line  with  the  engines. 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  in  the  gunboat  Itasca^  had  gone  up 
in  the  night  of  the  20th,  boarded  and  cut  loose  one  of  the  hulks  of 
the  boom,  that  an  opening  might  be  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  night  of  the  23d  he  went  again,  to  see  that  the  passage 
was  still  open,  and  on  his  signal  that  it  was,  an  hour  before  midnight, 
every  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  but  it  was  half  past  three  before 
tbe  fleet  was  fairly  under  way.  It  had  been  intended  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moonless  night,  but  blazing  rafts  on  the  water  and  bonfires 
on  the  shore  made  it  as  light  jus  day. 

Captain  Theodorus  Ha i ley,  in  the  Cayuga^  led  the  first  division  of 
the  fleet  —  eight  vessels,  which  ])assed  throu<:^h  the  opening,  sailed 
close  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  poured  in  grape  and  canister  as  they 
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went  by.  A  few  miinites  later  the  Caifuga  found  hei-self  in  the  midst 
of  eleven  rebel  gmiboats.  One  of  them  was  Bet  on  fire  and 
Hiihih*  went  ashore,  and  another  was  driven  off  crippled.  The 
n-bfigun.  Varima  and  Oneida  followed  the  Cayuga.  The  Oneida  ran 
down  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  cutting  her  nearly  in 
two.  The  Varuna  was  rnn  into  by  two  rebel  gmiboaCs  and  was  sink- 
ing, but  not  till  she  had  crippled  one  of  them,  and  thrown  a  .shell 

into  the  boiler 
of  another, 
which  explod. 
ed.  The  other 
vessels  of  tlila 
division  cAine 
up  more  slow- 
1  y,  sweeping 
the  bastions 
of  St.  Philip 
with  a  steady 
fire,  and  re- 
ceiving  a 
heavy  fire  in 
return.  The 
Mittiatippi  en- 
countered tlie 
ram  Manat»a$, 
and  after  a  se- 
vere  fight, 
boarded  her, 
set  her  on  Hre, 
and  left  her 
to  drift  down 
stream  and 
blow  up. 
The   second 

division,  led  by  Kanagut's  flag-ship  Hartford,  sailed  close  to  Fort 
Jackson,  ponied  in  their  fire,  and  then  crossed  to  St.  Philip,  where 
llie  Hartford  gronndcd  on  a  sliual.  At  the  same  time  a  blazing 
raft  was  pushed  against  iier,  and  set  her  on  fire.  While  a  portion 
of  the  cn-w  put  out  the  flames,  another  portion  kept  her  guns  stead- 
ily at  woi-k,  and  she  was  backed  olT  into  deep  water.  She  aocai 
after  encountered  a  steamer  loaded  with  men,  apparently  a  boarding- 
party.  H-liiih  was  bearing  down  upon  her ;  bnt  a  single  well-directed 
filn-ll  exploded  ill  tilt'  .-itrange  craft,  an<l  she  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
reinaindi'r  of  this  division,  and  th«  third  division,  led  by  Captain  H. 
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H.  Bell  in  the  Scioto^  followed.  Two  of  the  gunboats  became  en- 
tangled in  the  hulks,  and  one  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  her  boiler. 
Each,  as  she  came  up,  joined  in  the  light  with  the  rebel  fleet,  every 
vessel  of  which  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  This  victoi*y  cost 
the  national  fleet  thirty-seven  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  wounded.  The  forts  had  lost  fifty-two  men.  The  loss  in  the 
rebel  fleet  is  unknown. 

Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  the  fleet  up  stream,  captured  a  rebel 
regiment  on  the  bank  ;  and  when  several  vessels  had  come  up,  the 
Chalmette  batteries,  three  miles  below  the  city,  were  reduced,  and 
New  Orleans  was  at  the  mercy  of  Farragut's  guns.  At  capture  of 
noon  of  the  25th  he  sent  Captain  Bailey  ashore,  to  de-  '^'^^^''y- 
mand  the  surrender  of  the  city.  General  Lovell  had  withdrawn  the 
rebel  troops  intended  for  its  defence,  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  The 
Mayor  attempted  to  avoid  the  formality  of  a  surrender,  and  refused 
to  haul  down  the  State  flag.  But  Farragiit  took  possession,  raised  the 
Union  flag  upon  the  Mint,  and  soon  turned  over  the  city  to  General 
Butler,  who  had  received  the  surrender  of  tlie  forts.  The  Governor 
of  Louisana  fled  before  the  national  forces,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  planters,  asking  them  to  burn  their  cotton.  This  was  so  far 
complied  with  that  250,000  bales  were  destroyed. 

General  Butler's  governorship  of  New  Orleans  was  chiefly  notable 
for  three  things :  the  hanging  of  a  secessionist,  tlie  cleaning 
of  the  city,  and  the  issue  of  what  is  known  as  his  *'  woman  governor- 
order."  After  Captain  Bailey  and  his  guard  of  marines  had 
raised  the  United  States  flag,  a  party  of  ruflians,  headed  by  a  gambler, 
ascended  to  the  roof,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
mud  of  the  streets.  General  Butler  brought  the  leader  to  trial  for 
the  offence,  and,  on  his  conviction,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  upon  a 
gallows  erected  in  front  of  the  Mint.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  General  to  pardon  him  ;  but  he  had  gathered  admiring 
crowds  about  him  in  the  streets  while  relating  his  exploit,  had  boasted 
that  the  national  authorities  would  not  dare  to  molest  him,  and  defied 
the  commanding  General  to  arrest  him.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  rebel 
populace,  and  the  question  whether  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out, 
was  simply  the  question  whether  the  captors  of  the  city  should  rule 
it,  or  be  overridden  by  the  mob.  At  the  same  time.  General  Butler 
pardoned  six  rebel  prisoners  who  had  been  convicted  of  violating 
their  parole. 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Havana,  Nassau,  and  other 
places  in  the  West  Indies,  General  Butler  ordered  the  city   The  city 
of  New  Orleans  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  which  was  done  <=*«**»*^- 
by  2,000  laborers.     The  consequence  was  that  —  though  there  were 
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nearly  20,000  unaccliinated  persons  in  the  city,  —  but  one  case  of  the 
pestilence  appeared,  and  that  was  brought  on  a  vessel  from  Havana. 

General  Order  No.  28  —  known  as  "  the  woman  order,"  issued 
The  woman  ^'^^V  ^^^^  ^  —  subjcctcd  General  Butler  to  the  severest  criti- 
order.  cism,  uot  ouly  throughout  the  South,  and  in  Northern  Demo- 

cratic journals,  but  even  from  the  friends  of  the  rebellion  in  the  British' 
Parliament.  He  was  described  as  a  "  beast,"  letting  loose  his  brutal 
soldiery  upon  the  innocent  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  A  proclamation 
issued  by  Jefferson  Davis  denounced  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price 
upon  his  head.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  terms  in  which  Gen- 
eral Butler  chose  to  convey  his  order,  the  conduct  of  the  women  at 
whom  it  was  aimed,  had  been  so  grossly  indecent  as,  among  many 
other  insults,  to  spit  upon  Union  soldiers  when  passing  through  the 
streets.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  o>vn  brief  experience  had  taught 
General  Butler  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures 
to  govern  a  populace,  who  only  a  year  before  had  seized  a  Mrs. 
Sarah  San  ford,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  —  but  for 
some  time  a  teacher  in  a  New  Orleans  public  school,  —  and  because 
she  was  accused  of  openly  condemning  slavery,  had  taken  her  to  a  pub- 
lic square,  stripped  her  naked,  and  tiirred  and  feathered  her  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  approbation  of  a  large  crowd  including  many 
of  the  leading  people  of  the  town. 

After  tlie  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Farrjigut's  fleet  passed  up 
stream,  where  for  some  months  he  patrolled  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  supplies  for  the  enemy,  drawn  from  Texas.  The  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburg  were  the  northern  limit  of  this  patrol,  till  on  the 
28th  of  June  he  ran  past  them  with  his  fleet  —  all  but  three  vessels, 
which  by  a  misunderstanding  of  orders  failed  to  pass.  The  Union 
loss  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  less  than  fifty,  killed  and 
wounded.     No  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  vessels. 

Coincident  witli  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  was, a  re-invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky by  Bragg,  whose  force  was  now  largely  increased  by  conserip 
tion.     At  the  beffinninc:  of  Sept^^mber  he  had  some  (30,000 

Bmgffw  iu-  r>  r>  r 

vnsiou  of  men,  of  whom  the  corps  of  Hardee  and  Polk  were  with 
him  at  Chattanooga,  and  that  of  Kirby  Smith  at  Knoxville. 
They  were  directed  to  march  through  Kentucky,  threatening  Cin- 
cinnati, although  tlieir  real  aim  was  Louisville.  Smith  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Kentucky,  until  he  readied  Cynthiana, 

'  "  As  the  officers  and  soldiei-s  of  the  United  Suites  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults 
from  the  women  (calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  raoAt  s^Tupu- 
lous  non-inUM-fereuce  and  courtt^sy  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter  wheo  any  female 
shall  by  word,  j:jcstiire,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  United  States,  she  shall  l>e  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the 
town  plying  her  avocation." 
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only  a  few  score  miles  from  Cincinnati,  when  be  turned  southwest- 
ward,  and  at  Frankfort  joined  Bragg.  Buell,  who  had  been  near 
Nashville,  marched  in  the  same  direction,  also  heading  for  Louisville. 
It  was  an  even  chance  which  should  first  reach  the  goal.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  bridge  over  Salt  River  at  Bardstown  checked  Bragg,  and,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  Buell  was  before  him  in  Louisville,  where  he 
soon  received  reenforcements,  increasing  his  army  to  100,000  men. 
At  this  moment  Bragg  hoped  that  Kentucky  would  come  over  to  the 
Confederacy,  or  at  least  would  take  a  neutral  position.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  very  like  that  of  Lee  to  the  people  of  Maryland. 
**  Kentuckians,"  said  he,  '*we  have  come  with  joyful  hopes.  Let  us 
not  depart  in  sorrow,  as  we  shall  if  we  find  you  wedded  to  your 
present  lot.  If  you  prefer  Federal  rule,  show  it  by  your  frowns, 
and  we  shall  return  whence  we  came.  If  you  choose  rather  to  come 
within  the  folds  of  our  brotherhood,  then  cheer  us  with  the  smiles 
of  your  women,  and  lend  your  willing  hands  to  secure  yourselves 
in  your  heritage  of  liberty."  But  he  went  further  than  Lee  had 
ventured  to  do  in  Maryland,  for  on  the  4th  of  October  he  named 
one  Thomas  Hawes  as  provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky ;  and  as- 
suming that  the  State  was  now  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  he  endeav- 
ored to  carry  into  effect  the  stringent  Confederate  conscription  law, 
which,  however,  brought  him  few  men. 

The  real  object  of  Bragg's  invasion  had  been  frustrated  by  Buell's 
forestalling  him  in  the  march  upon  Louisville.  But  in  a  Bmgg'B 
secondary  purpose  he  had  succeeded  almost  to  his  heart's  p'""**®*^ 
desire.  Northern  Kentucky  was  rich  in  what  the  Confederacy  most 
lacked,  —  food  and  the  materials  for  clothing.  For  these  Bragg  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  Shops,  stores,  and  farm-houses  were  broken 
open,  and  every  article  wanted  was  seized,  nominal  payment  being 
made  in  almost  worthless  Confederate  money.  When  he  found  he 
was  likely  to  be  overmatched  by  Buell,  he  retreated  southward.  The 
Richmond  newspapers  exultingly  said  —  perhaps  with  some  exaggera- 
tion—  that  "the  wagon-train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Kentucky 
was  forty  miles  long.  It  brought  a  million  yards  of  jeans,  with  a 
large  amount  of  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes ;  and  200  wagon-loads 
of  bacon,  6,000  barrels  of  pork,  1,500  mules  and  horses,  8,000  beeves, 
and  a  large  lot  of  swine." 

Early  in  October  Bragg  slowly  began  his  retrograde  movement,  fol- 
lowed by  Buell  not  quite  so  slowly.      On  the  7th  a  part  Battle  of 
of   Buell's  advance  was  close   upon    the   Confederate  rear.   PerryviUe. 
Bragg  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers,  and  on  the  8th  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Perry ville,  lasting  from  noon  until  nightfall.     The  ac- 
tion was  sharp,  and  well  managed  on  the  part  of  Bragg,  and  as  badly 
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managed  oa  Buell's  part.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  about  2,500, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was  3,tt48,  of  whom  916 
were  killed.  2,943  wounded,  and  489  missing.  Bragg  had  brought 
into  battle  liaixily  a  third  of  the  numbei'  of  men  Buell  might  have 
used  gainst  liim;  but  he  had  gained  his  immediate  object.  His 
long  train  was  well  on  its  way  back  to  Chattanooga.  Buell  had 
shown  himself  everywhere  a  most  ineflicient  commander.  A  fort- 
night before  an  order  had  been  issued  relieving  him  from  hia  com- 
mand, and  iippointing  General  Thomas  in  bis  place ;  but  unforta- 
nateiy  this  order  was  revoked 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Thomas. 
Three  weeks  later  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Government  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
October  Buell  was  removed,  and 
Kosecrans  appointed  in  his  place. 
There  was  a  growing  dispooitioD 
to  look  upon  Rosecrans  as  the 
coming  man  of  the  war.  Itwu 
believed  that  to  hioi  rather  than 
to  McClellan  the  early  gBocc—os 
in  Western  Virginia  were  doe. 

When     Halleck    was    anm- 
moned    to    Washingttm,    Gkant 
was    left    in    command    <^   the 
Army  of  Shiloh.     This  had  been 
ij^o  i»  H   1  nor',,  greatly    depleted    to     reSnforce 

Buell.  Van  Dom  and  Price, 
who  had  .i  l.uge  loKe  near  Corinth,  undertook  to  recapture  that 
Biiikni  place.  Their  first  attempt  led  to  an  affair  on  the  19tb  of 
"'^*  September  at    luka,  a  few  miles   from  Corinth,  in  which 

Kosecrans  bore  a  prominent  part.  It  resulted  in  a  check  to  the  reb- 
els, who  lost  1,500  men,  the  national  loss  being  about  half  as  many. 
The  rebel  forces,  meanwhile,  were  active  in  Tennessee.  On  the  28th 
of  September  General  Anderson  summoned  Nashville,  where  Buell 
had  left  only  a  small  garrison,  to  surrender.  General  Negley,  firmly 
sustained  by  the  provisional  Governor,  Andrew  Johnson,  perempto- 
rily refused,  and  the  citizens  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  such 
means  as  they  had  at  their  command.  Anderson,  however,  delayed 
the  attack  tilt  his  ranks  were  recruited  by  forced  conscriptions  among 
the  people  of  Tennessee.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Negley  sent  Gen- 
eral Palmer  and  Colonel  Morris  against  him  at  Lavergne,  fifteen 
miles  from  Nashville,  and  by  them  he  was  completely  routed.     The 
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arrival  of  Breckinridge's  column  at  Murfreesborough,  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  again  put  Nashville  in  peril,  but  the  coming  of  General 
M'Cook'a  corps,  early  in  November,  again  relieved  it.  The  Sixteenth 
Illinois  regiment  foiled  an  attempt,  by  a  column  under  General  Mor- 
gan, to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Cumberland,  and  this  defeated 
a  movement  made  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  town. 

Brad's  army  had  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap  into  East  Ten- 
nessee on  his  retreat,  but  that  important  point  was  soon  after  re- 
occupied  by  a  national  force  under  General  George  W.  Morgan.  His 
position  soon  became  a  perilous  one,  as  Kirby  Smith,  in  the  hope  of 
captiii'ing  tlie  division,  threw  a  force  in  his  front,  and  took  possession 


of  the  roads  north  of  him,  the  only  direction  in  which  be  could  reti'cat. 
Morgsin  was  cut  off  from  liis  source  of  supplies,  and,  with  only  a  few 
days'  rations  remaining,  he  and  his  men  must  either  starve  or  surren- 
der, if  they  could  find  no  means  of  escape.  The  distance  to  the  Ohio 
River  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  nineteen  miles,  thraugh  a  rough 
and  hilly  country,  and  beset  with  enemies.  Moi^n  was  determined 
to  save  his  command.  He  exploded  his  niagiizine,  destroyed  hia 
stores,  tents,  wagons,  piin-earriages,  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  that 
the  men  could  not  carry  in  light  marching  order,  and  started  for  the 
Ohio.  In  sixteen  days  they  reached  the  banks  of  that  river,  living  on 
green  com,  gathered  as  they  marched,  rivther  harassing  than  har- 
assed by  the  enemy  who  were  all  around  them  more  than  two  to 
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one,  and  to  whom  they  gave  no  opportunity  to  take  up  the  offensive. 
"  Although  on  the  retreat,"  said  Morgan  to  his  troops  when  the  bril- 
liant feat  was  finished,  *'  you  constantly  acted  on  the  offensive ;  so 
hotly  did  you  press  the  enemy  sent  to  retard  your  march,  that  on 
three  successive  days  you  surprised  the  hungry  rebels  at  their  sapper, 
and  fed  upon  the  hurried  meals  which  they  had  prepared." 

Grant's  operations  now  led  him  down  the  Mississippi,  toward  Vicka- 
Bnttie  of  burg,  Rosecraiis,  with  20,000  men,  being  left  in  command  at 
Corinth.  Corfnth,  wherc  the  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  its  abandonment  by  Beauregard.  Van  Dom  and  Price, 
who  had  about  40,000,  undertook  to  take  Corinth  by  direct  assault 
on  the  4th  of  October.  The  attack,  injudiciously  planned,  was  vig- 
orously made.  For  a  time  it  promised  to  be  successful,  several  out- 
works being  carried.  But  when  the  rebels  came  to  the  inner  works, 
they  were  met  by  a  storm  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry  which 
no  human  endurance  could  withstand,  and  the  assaulting  columns 
were  driven  back  in  utter  confusion.  Tlie  national  loss  here  was 
2,859,  of  whom  315  were  killed,  1,812  wounded,  and  232  prisoners. 
The  rebel  loss  is  thus  given  by  Uosecrans  in  a  general  order :  "  Upon 
the  issue  of  the  fight  depended  the  possession  of  West  Tennessee, 
and  perhaps  even  the  fate  of  operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire 
available  force  of  the  rebels  in  Mississippi  attacked  you.  They 
numbered,  according  to  their  own  authorities,  nearly  40,000  men, 
almost  double  your  own  numbers.  You  killed  and  buried  1,420 
officers  and  men.  Their  wounded,  at  the  usual  rate,  must  exceed 
5,000.  You  took  2,268  prisoners."  The  entire  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  therefore  moie  than  8,600,  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  Fedenl 
army. 

The  unsiiceessfnl  attempt  upon  Corinth  coincides  in  time  almost 
Murines-  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  Bragg's  retreat  from  Ken- 
boroujfh.  tucky.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Richmond  a  disappointment  more  bitter  than  had  been  those 
of  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland,  for  now  they  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  battle  of  Antietam  as  a  substantial  success,  since  McClellan 
lay  motionless  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  either  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  move  upon  Lee.  Bragg  was  directed  to  renew  his  move- 
ment northward  from  Chattanooga.  Towards  the  close  of  December, 
he  was  at  Murfreesborough,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  his 
army  being  apparently  well  in  hand.  In  Virginia  things  looked  so 
well  for  the  rebels  that  Lee  thought  it  safe  to  detach  two  thirds  of 
Longstreet's  large  corps  to  North  Carolina.  Sherman's  operations 
against  Vicksburg  seemed  likely  to  fail.  Even  in  Tennessee  the  out- 
look was  promising,  when  Bragg  moved  to  Murfreesborough.     Rose- 
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crans,  with  something  less  tlian  50,000  men,  was  at  Nashville,  whence 
it  was  not  thuiight  probable  that  he  would  attempt  to  move  before 
spring.  He  had  to  depend  for  supplies  upon  Louisville,  three  hun- 
dred miles  away,  by  means  of  a  single  railroad.  Bragg  had  with 
him,  or  close  at  band,  fully  60,000  men,^  a  portion  of  whom,  chiefly 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  to  operate  against  Rosecrans's  coramunicar 
tions.  The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching,  and  there  was 
much  hilarity  at  Mnrfreesbo rough,     JetTerson  Davis  made  a  flying 


visit  thither.  There  were  wedding  festivities,  at  one  of  which  the 
warlike  Bishop  Polk  officiated,  and  the  guests  danced  upon  a  floor 
where  the  hated  Union  flag  served  for  a  carpet,  that  it  might  be 
literally  and  boastfully  "  trampled  upon," 

Whatever  Bragg's  ultimate  purpose  might  be,  Rosecrans  undertook 
to  forestall  it  by  suddenly  taking  the  offensive.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas  he  moved  from  Nashville,  and  on  the  30th,  having  driven 

'  The  return*  from  Bmmr'B  army,  of  Decembtr  10,  civc  him,  in  round  numbers,  88,000, 
"present  uid  nlirvnt,"  59,000  "  preseut,"  of  whom  51,000  WHre  "  present  for  duty." 
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in  the  rebel  outposts,  he  took  up  a  position  about  four  miles  from 
Bauieof  MurfreesboFough,  from  which  he  was  separated  by  Stone 
stoM  Rirer.  jjjver,  a  sluggish  stream,  bordered  by  cedar  brakes.  Bragg 
thereupon  collected  his  force  and  assumed  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
Rosecrans,  between  it  and  Murfreesborough.  Then  ensued  one  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  actions  of  the  war,  called  the  Battle  of  Stone 
River,  or  of  Murfreesborough.  The  forces  engaged  are  very  differ- 
ently stated,  each  commander  affirming  that  he  was  greatly  outnum- 
bered. Rosecrans  says  he  had  43,000  men,  and  estimated  that  the 
enemy  had  62,000.  Bragg  gives  his  force  at  35,000,  and  estimated 
that  of  Rosecrans  at  70,000.  The  returns  show  that  Rosecranss 
statement  was  correct.  The  rebel  returas  clearly  indicate  that  Bragg 
had  fullv  50,000  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  actions  in  which  both  commanders  had  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  chosen  position.  Each 
proposed  to  strike  first  with  his  left  at  the  right  of  the  other.  Bragg 
struck  first.  At  dawn  of  December  31st,  a  dense  fog  hung  over  the 
banks  of  Stone  River.  Emerging  from  this,  Bragg  fell  furiously 
upon  the  Federal  right.  The  two  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davis 
were  swept  away,  losing  most  of  their  guns  and  many  prisoners. 
The  next  division  was  that  of  Sheridan,  who  stood  his  ground 
stoutly,  though  assailed  in  front  and  on  one  flank  by  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers.  At  length  he  was  forced  back  a  little,  having  lost 
his  train,  and  exhausted  all  the  ammunition  of  his  infantry,  but  he 
formed  a  new  line,  and  stood  at  bay  with  the  bayonet.  For  the  pro- 
posed attack  upon  tlie  enemy's  weak  right,  Rosecrans  had  to  cross 
the  river,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  only  the  division  of 
Breckinridge.  This  purpose  had  now  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
entire  Federal  force  concentrated  upon  a  new  line  on  their  imper- 
illed right.  This  was  done  with  rare  skill,  and  only  just  in  time. 
The  rebels  rushed  uj>on  this  new  line,  bringing  up  all  their  force,  with 
the  exception  of  Breckinridge.  They  advanced  from  the  cedar  thick- 
ets which  they  had  already  won,  but  were  met  with  a  terrible  fire 
from  which  they  recoiled.  Four  times  the  charge  was  repeated,  with 
the  same  result,  and  at  last  they  took  refuge  under  the  cedars  from 
among  which  they  had  come.  Breckinridge's  division  of  7,000  fresh 
men  was  now  brought  across  the  river.  Twice  more  was  the  attack 
renewed,  and  twice  more  was  it  repulsed.  Night  came  on,  and  the 
two  armies  rested  in  the  positions  where  darkness  found  them. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1863,  there  was  no  fighting  except  a  little 
cavalry  skirmishing.  Bragg  evidently  supposed  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  retreat ;  but  Rosecrans  had  been  busy  in  strengthening  his 
position  on  what  was  now  the  rebel  front,  and  in  making  prepara- 
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tioDS  to  resume  )iis  former  plan  of  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2d,  Bra^  made  some  demonstrations,  with  the  object  of  diauovering 
'what  his  opponent  meant  to  do.  He  soon  learned,  to  hia  cost.  Kose- 
crans  had  made  his  position  a  sort  of  citadel,  from  which  he  could  sally 
and  strike  upon  any  point.  He  sent  a  weak  division  across  Stone  River, 
to  menace  the  old  rebel  right.  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  that  aide 
to  meet  thia  movement.  This  was  accomplished.  But  Stone  River  was 
a  military  obstacle  so  slight,  that  it  mattered  little  on  which  side  of  it 
the  forces  were.  Rosecrans  had  in- 
deed lost  R  thii'd  of  hia  artillery ; 
but  he  had  enough  left  for  the  work 
in  hand.  The  batteries  were  posted 
upon  an  eminence,  from  which  the 
whole  battle-field  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  river  could  be  swept,  Breck- 
inridge's and  Polk's  divisions  at- 
tempted vainly  to  carry  this  po- 
sition. Koaecrans  tells  the  result  in 
a  few  words  :  "  The  firing  was 
terrific,  and  tlie  havoc  terrible.  The 
enemy  retreated  more  rapidly  than 
they  had  advanced.  In  forty  min- 
utes they  lost  '2.000  men It 

was  now  dark  and  raining,  or  we 
should  have  pursued  the  enemy  into 
Murfreesbo rough.  As  it  was,  Crit- 
tenden's corps  piksaed  over,  and, 
with  Davis,   occupied   the  crests. 


This  battle  of  Stone  River  is  one  of  the  few  iiutions  of  the  war 
fought  upon  both  sides  in  accordance  with  the  beat  rules  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  Both  liragg  and  Rosecrans  displayed 
miUtary  ability  which  neither  of  them  afterwards  showed.  Each 
of  them  seems  to  have  divined  the  purpose  of  the  other.  Each  at- 
tacked at  the  point  where  he  knew  himaelf  to  be  strongest,  and 
where  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  to  be  weakest.  Each 
brought  into  action  the  whole  of  his  force,  with  what  resolute  deter- 
mination is  shown  by  the  losses.  The  rebel  loss  is  given  at  14,70O, 
all  killed  or  wounded,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  prisonei-a.  The  na- 
tional loss  was  1,553  killed,  and  something  more  than  7,000  wounded; 
there  were  also  3,000  prisoners,  captured  early  in  the  fight  of  the  first 
day  ;  making  a  total  of  about  12,000.  (If  about  00,000  men  engaged 
on  both  sides,  mgre  than  a  quarter  were  killed  or  wounded.     The 
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storm  that  raged  during  the  3d  prevented  further  action,  and  gave 
Bragg  time  for  thought.  He  retreated  southward.  Rosecrans  was 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  his  victory,  for  in  cavalry  he  was  far  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
events  of  no  little  moment  had  taken  place  elsewhere.  The 
summons  of  Halleck  to  Washington  had  left  Grant  in  com- 
mand upon  the  Mississippi.  He  now  resolved  to  carry  out  the  original 
design  of  the  campaign,  which  had  been  fairly  begun  by  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  compelling,  as  it  did,  the  abandonment  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  gieat  river  down  to  Vicksburg.  The  capture  of  New 
Orleans  had  practically  given  the  Federal  forces  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  up  to  that  point.  Vicksburg  thus  came  to  be  a  point 
of  supreme  importance.  The  Mississippi  here  turns  northeastward 
for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  then  trends  to  the  southwest,  thus  forming  a 
sharp  curve  measuring  thirty  miles,  though  the  distance  across  the 
peninsula  is  hardly  two.  Vicksburg  is  nearly  at  the  bend  of  this 
curve,  and  if  a  direct  channel  could  be  made  for  the  river,  the  city 
would  be  left  an  inland  town,  ten  miles  or  more  from  the  Mississippi. 
As  early  as  July,  1862,  when  demonstrations  were  made  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  had  been  an  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  river 
by  cutting  a  canal.  But  the  mighty  stream,  which  has  often  made 
short  cuts  for  itself  in  a  single  night,  refused  to  follow  the  new  chan- 
nel. Meantime  the  rebels  had  perceived  the  importance  of  Vicks- 
burg, surrounded  it  with  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  river  batteries.  General  Pemberton,  a  special 
favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  made  Lieutenant-general,  in  order 
that  he  might  outrank  Van  Dorn,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  all 
the  rebel  force  in  this  region.  Thus  matters  stood  late  in  November, 
1862,  when  Gnint  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg. 

The  plan  of  operations  had  been  carefully  arranged  between  Grant 
and  Sherman.  For  its  execution  there  were  in  all  more  than  70,000 
Grants  ^^^^n,  postcd  iu  different  places,  18,000  being  with  Sher- 
punj..  ^j^j^y^  ^^  Memphis.      The  general  idea  was,  that  Sherman 

should  move  rapidly  down  the  river,  while  Grant,  moving  by  the 
Central  Mississippi  Railroad,  should  take  Vicksburg  in  the  rear. 
Pemberton  took  a  position  midway  between  Vicksburg  and  Mem- 
phis, on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  hoping  to  prevent  Grant  from 
coming  down  by  tlie  railroad,  but  he  was  manoeuvred  out  of  it. 
Sherman  says :  *•'  Grant  moved  direct  upon  Pemberton,  while  I 
moved  from  Memphis,  and  a  smaller  force,  under  General  Wash- 
burne,  struck  directly  upon  Granada,  which  was  in  the  enemy's  rear. 
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The  first  thing  that  Pemberton  knew,  the  depot  of  his  supplies  was 
almost  in  the  grasp  of  a  small  cavalry  force,  and  he  fell  back  in 
confusion,  giving  us  the  Tallahatchie  without  a  battle."  Vicksburg 
thus  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Federal  armies. 

But  success  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  occurrence  apparently 
trivial.     Grant's  force  must  depend  for  Bupplies  upon  the  ugn^ 
railroad;  and  he  had  established  his  main  depot  at    Holly  "f'^"*'- 
Springs,   a   few  miles   below   Memphis,   apparently  quite  safe  from 
molestation.     This   main   depot   was  guarded   by  Colonel    Mui-phy, 
with  about  2,000  men.     Van  Dorii,  with  his  cavalry,  made  a  long 


ride  around  Grant's  army,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  came  upon 
Holly  Springs,  surprising  the  camp,  and  capturing  Murphy's  force. 
The  prisoners  were  immediately  paroled.  The  railroad  depot,  tfae 
station-house,  the  engine-house,  and  the  immense  storehouses,  all 
filled  with  commissar^'  stores  and  clothing,  were  burned.  In  one  of 
the  buildings  were  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of 
which  knocked  down  nearly  all  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  pubhc 
square.  The  goods  thus  destroyed  were  valued  at  $2,000,000.  Grant 
had  learned  that  a  raid  was  directed  here,  \mu\  given  warning  to 
Murphy,  and  despatched  reen  force  men  ts  to  him.  This  untoward 
event  compelled  in  the  end  an  entire  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.     Grant  had  to  replace  his  supplies  ;  and  before  this  could 
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be  done,  he  determined  that  the  land  march  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  whole  army  should  sail  down   the  Mississippi. 

Sherman,  ignorant  of  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  had  gone 
shemuui  8  down  the  river,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  :i 
u'^n  vick.1-  n^uddy  stream  that  falls  into  the  Mississippi  above  Vicks- 
burg.  burg,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attack  upon  the  land  side  of 

the  fortifications  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  With  this  movement 
properly  began  the  long  siege  of  Vicksburg.  It  closed  on  the  31st 
of  December,  at  the  very  time  when  the  battle  of  Stone  River  was 
at  its  height.  The  attack  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  was  swampy  and  intei*sected  by  creeks  and  bayous, 
along  which  were  levees,  sometimes  fourteen  feet  high,  which  in 
many  places  formed  intrench ments  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been 
designed  for  that  purpose.  The  rebel  line  of  works  was  fifteen  miles 
long,  assiiilable  at  only  a  few  points.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them,  but  without  success  anywhere.  The  whole  effort  cost  Sherman 
1,929  men,  of  whom  191  were  reported  as  killed,  982  as  wounded, 
and  756  as  missing.  The  rebel  loss  was  very  much  less.  Pemberton, 
not  now  having  to  confront  Grant  upon  the  inland  way  of  the  rail- 
road, was  able  to  throw  large  reenforcements  into  Vicksbui^,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  citadel.  Sherman  was  convinced  that  the  place  was 
too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  force  at  his  command,  and  that  the 
direct  siege  must  b(»  suspended  until  Grant's  army  should  come  down 
the  river. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1863,  General  McClernand  came  down, 
with  orders  to  take  command.  That  w^hich  had  been  styled  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  ceased  formally  to  exist.  The  whole  force 
in  tliis  quarter  was  now  called  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  being 
divided  into  two  corps,  the  one  to  be  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  G.  W.  Morgan,  the  other  under  Sherman. 

McClernand's  command  was  brief  and  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
Fort  Hind-  'Tlic  cliief  incident  in  it  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindmaii, 
"^^  forty  miles   up  the   Arkansas   River.     This  fort  formed  a 

kind  of  defence  for  several  steamers,  which,  sallying  out  into  the 
Mississippi,  annoyed  the  supply-boats,  and  made  some  considerable 
cuj)tures.  A  combined  naval  and  military  force  —  under  Commodore 
Porter  and  General  Sherman  —  was  sent  against  this  fort.  On  the 
lOtli  of  January,  the  gunboats  shelled  the  Southern  sharpshooters  out 
of  their  rille-pits,  and  under  their  fire  the  troops  pushed  through  the 
half-frozen  swamps,  where  they  encamped  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  from  which  they  suffered 
severely,  and  were  on  the  point  of  assaulting,  when  a  white  fl^  was 
raised,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered,  with  about  5,000  prisoners.    The 
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capture  cost  nearly  1,000  men.  The  enemy,  fighting  under  cover, 
Bultered  much  lesu.  So  important  was  the  fort  held  to  be  that 
Churchill,  its  commander,  had  been  ordered  "to  hold  on  until  help 
arrived,  or  till  all  were  dead."  He  said  that  he  would  have  done 
so,  had  not  some  of  his  soldiers  hung  out  the  white  Sag  ivithout 
his  knowledge.  The  possession  of  the  place,  though  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Confederates,  was  of  no  value  to  the  Union  army,  and 
after  some  further  raids  up  the  river  Fort  Hindman  was  abandoned. 

About  the  20tli  of  January  Grant  came  down  the  river,  and  took 
command  in  person.  From  this 
time  begins  what  may  be  styled 
the  second  siege  of  Viisksburg, 
closing  by  its  surrender  on  the 
4th  of  July,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  when  the  great  battles 
of  Gettysburg  had  been  fought 
and  lost  by  the  rebels. 

The  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Missouri  continued 
through  the  year,  with  varying 
success;  but  so  little  had  mili- 
tary movements  tliere  to  do  with 
those  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Mississippi  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  influencing  the 
general  result.  Nowhere  else 
was  the  struggle  so  clearly  de- 
fined in  a  slave  State  between  d,„^  q.  po„„ 
the  Unionists  who  were  ready 

to  sacrifice  slavei-y  to  the  Union,  and  those  who  were  determined 
to  save  it  by  dragging  the  State  into  the  confederacy.  Had  the 
President  seen  fit  to  sustain  General  Fremont's  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  the  is.su e  between  the  two  parties  would  at  least 
have  been  more  sharply  defined  and  more  speedily  settled.  There 
were  about  115,000  slaves  in  the  State.  Had  all  these  been  freed 
and  those  capable  of  beaiing  arms  been  called  into  service,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  what  the  result  would  have  been.  One 
of  Gen.  Halleck's  earliest  orders,  on  taking  command  in  that  State, 
was  to  forbid  any  fugitive  slave  from  being  received  within  the 
lines  of  the  Union  forces  whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  border  State  policy  that  the  order 
should  pass  unrebuked,  and  with  such  odds  in  their  favor,  the  rebels 
of  Missouri  were  encouraged  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  State. 
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In  December,  18C1.  General  Pope  bad  driven  Price  into  Arkansas. 
Tbe  rebel  General  was  soon  reenforced  by  Earl  Van  Dom  with  a  body 
of  20,000  men,  including  about  2,000  Indians,  under  Albert  Pike. 
General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  in  command  in  Southern  Missouri, 
met  and  defeated  this  army,  with  about  half  the  number,  in  a  veil- 
fought  battle  at  Pea  Ridge  in  March.  His  loss  was  1,351  men.  oov 
half  of  which  was  in  tbe  division  of  Colonel  Cass,  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  tbe  Sgbt  Curtis's  intention  was  to  push  on  to  Little  RoA, 
Arkansas,  bat  for  want  of  provisions  —  detained  by  low  water  in 
White  River  —  he  could  only  make  his  way  to  Helena  on  the  )Iigsi»- 
sippi.  General  Schofield  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the  militii 
of  the  State,  and  through  the  summer  his  force,  which  was  chiefly 
cavalry,  was  busy  in  clearing  tbe  country  of  parties  of  guerillas.  One 
body  of  about  1,000  men  was  almost  annihilated  by  Colonel  Porter, 
and  another  of  1,200  was  completely  dispersed  by  Colonel  Guitar, 
and  the  portion  of  tbe  State  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  River  was 
almost  entirely  rid  of  these  marauders.  In  the  western  and  south- 
western portion  of  the  State  the  rebels,  for  a  time,  were  more  suc- 
cessful, till  Genenil  Soholield  himself  took  the  field.  In  a  vigorous 
campaign  continued  throngh  October  and  November,  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  State  luid  followed  into  Arkansas,  and  finally  dispersed  in 
a  fight  with  General  Blunt  at  Maysville  and  General  Heron  near 
Fayetteville.  The  rebel  General  Hindman.  who  was  in  command 
in  Arkansas,  soon  recrnited  his  army  by  fresh  conscriptions,  and  with 
11,000  men  met  Heron  at  Prairie  Grove  with  only  5,000.  With  these 
be  withstootl  Hindmun  for  half  a  day,  till  reeuforced  by  Blunt  with 
7,000  men.  The  battle  lasted  till  dark,  when  Hinduiao  retreated. 
The  Fedenil  loss  was  1,148;  on  the  other  side,  1.317. 
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Till  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,  had  been  essentially  tlefeiisive.  The  ami  i,,bo(coi- 
wae  to  ward  off  the  blows  struck  at  the  Union,  and  to  jjive  ""^"""i"- 
in  retnm  as  few  biowa  as 
defence.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  1803  the  cliange 
came.  It  was  to  be  no 
longer  a  war  witii  erring 
brothers  who  had  commit- 
ted a  mistake,  bnt  with  reb- 
els who  had  committed  a 
crime.  The  cause  of  con- 
tention was  slavery  ;  the 
foundation  on  which  the 
new  Confederacy  wjia  to  be 
built  was  slavery;  by  his 
proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tioii,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  the 
cause  and  the  object  of  dis- 
union Hhould  exist  no  longer. 
Whether    this    might    not 

have  been  done  sooner,  with  Roi»:t  g 

all  tlie  gain  that  would  have 

come  with  a  two  instead  of  a  four  years'  war,  is  a 
that  need  not  be  discussed  here.     The  effect  now 


culative  question 
s  decisive.    Such 
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a  sfUf\)  was  taken  and  could  never  be  receded  from;  and  one  of  its  fim 
results  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Administration  a  material 
force,  the  use  of  which  made  the  step  irrevocable. 

From  the  beginning  the  rebels  had  not  merely  relied  upon  the 
negro  as.  the  source  of  sul>sistence  for  tlie  whole  South,  but  he  was 
used,  whenever  it  was  advisable  to  take  him  from  the  field  of  peaceful 
industry,  for  military  pur)x>ses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  carious  in- 
stances of  how  (.-ijmplete  the  sway  of  the  slaveholder  had  grown  to  he 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  that  while  he  useil  the  slave  for  the 
destruction  of  the  L  iiion,  he  denounced  as  an  atrocious  incitement 
to  insurrectirru  the  use  of  him  to  s:ive  the  Union;  and  so  habilnal 
had  sul>inis>iMn  l>ecome  at  the  North,  that  it  was  not  till  JmtUlVj^ 
l^&'j,  that  the  Administration  ventured  to  confront  the  popular  ied- 
ing  u{>on  this  .subject  by  authorizing  the  enrolment  of  colored  troopi 
at  the  North.  (leneral  Saxton.  at  Beaufort.  South  Carolina,  bad  been 
authorized,  oulv  six  months  before,  to  enroll  the  slaves  of  rebelt  to 
tlie  number  ai  five  thousand  :^  but  the  decisive  step  was  not  taken  till* 
in  a  general  ord»-r  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  sent  to  Grovemor 
Andrew  of  Massacliusetts,  *•  j)ersi»ns  of  African  descent "  were,  at  the 
Governor's  ^^uggestion.  included.  He  provide*!  at  once  for  the  rauing 
of  two  regiments  of  Nnrthern  l:»lacks.  In  May,  the  Fifty-fourth  Mas- 
Bjichu^etts  —  Robert  (i.  Shaw.  Colonel  —  was  reviewed  on  Borton 
Common,  and  embarked  for  South  Carolina.  A  second,  the  Fifty- 
fifth —  Colonel  Norw«x>d  Hallowell  —  was  soon  after  readv  to  tike 
the  field.  If  the  question  was  not  settled  at  the  moment  of  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Fiftv-fourth.  it  certainlv  was  two  months  later,  when 
Colonel  Shaw  led  his  regim<*nt  in  a  night  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner, 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  The  post  of  danger  was  given  him  at  his  own 
re<inest ;  at  the  head  of  his  men.  under  a  tremendous  fire,  the  parapet 
of  the  fort  was  gaine<l  and  the  colors  of  the  regiment  planted  there, 
though  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments:  and  at  the  head  of  his  men 
he  fell,  with  most  of  his  ofiicers.  the  mere  fragment  of  the  raiment 
that  was  left  being  led  to  the  rear  by  a  young  lieutenant.  The  hero- 
ism that  had  l»raved  the  deep  and  bitter  prejudice  of  the  North,  by 
taking  command  of  this  fii*st  colored  regiment,  and  that  proved  the 
bravery  and  devotion  of  the  blacks  by  their  own  splendid  fighting, 
was  not  lost.  Within  six  months  there  were  50,000  colored  troops 
in  the  I'nion  armies:  within  another  year  150,000,  notwithstanding 
the  nbel  Congress  decreed  that  all  white  officers  of  such  troops  should 

•  Thi-  rnli>Pnnnt  uf  slave-i  as  s<.>i'iier>  sec-ins  to  have  been  first  BUgpeated  bv  ColonelJohn 
(.tKliram-,  in  a  ?]Kt'ch  in  N"Vfmber,  IS61.  at  a  serenade  pi^'en  to  Secretary  Cameron  in 
N\w  York.  an»l  a  few  •iiiv>  later,  more  emphatii^ally,  in  an  addreas  to  his  regiment  in  Warfh- 
in:;ton.  'Yhv  pniposiil  re*'«'ivi>ri  the  rordial  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  both 
(•ci-a>ion!>.  an^i  :ifter>\apis  in  ln>  uunn:U  report  to  Congreas. 
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suffer  death  if  captured,  and  some  privates  who  were  taken  were  in- 
stantl;  shot. 

General  Joseph  Hooker   succeeded  Bumside  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  near   the  close  of  January,   1863.  nunn 
It  was  to  all  appearance  little  more  than  a  mob.     In  three  ""'"■ 
months  he  made  an  army  of  it.     It  numbered  183,000  men,  of  whom 


about  13,000  were  cavalry.  Confrontinfj  this  great  army  Lee  had  not 
qnite  half  as  many,  Hia  muster-rolls  showed  62,000  men,  of  whom 
3,000  were  cavalry.  The  national  and  rebel  armies  thus  lay  con- 
fronting each  other  near  Fredericksburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock. 
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On  tfae  morning  of  April  27th  a  movement  waa  be^n.     A  col- 
umn of  8lj,00(l,  made  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the  corps  of 
confcdanu    Meade,  Howard,  and  Slocum,  moved  thirty  miles   up  the 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  crossing  the  river  at  Kelly's 
Ford,  without  opposition.    Aleade  then  moved  down  the  opposite  bank 
for  ten  miles,  to  another  ford,  brushing  away  three  Confederate  brig- 
ades, so  that  CouL-h,  with  12.000  men,  could  cross ;  and  then  the  four 
Federal  corps,  48,000  strong,  moved  on  by  different  roads  to  Chan- 
celloraville,  which  had  been  designated  as  the  place  of  rendezvooa; 
Sickles,  with  18,000  more,  being  only  a  few  hours'  march  behind. 
Lee  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise.     It  was  not  till  the  evening  of 
April  30th  that  be  was  at  all 
aware   that  his   left  flank   bad 
been  turned,  and  that  the  enemy 
in  superior  force  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fall  upon  his  unprotected 
rear,  Mhile  with  numbers  hardly 
less  than  his  whole  army,  tbey 
were  menacing  what  had  been 
his  front.      His  measui^s  were 
promptly  taken.    Jackson,  whose 
main    force    was    twenty   miles 
away,  was  ordered  up  at  once. 
He  bt-ganhis  march  at  midnight, 
and  in  eight  hours  the  head  of 
his   column  was   in   sight.      In 
three  hours  more  t)ie  last  man 
was  there.     So  that  before  no<«i 
jn.-o-i  H,ov».  o"  Friday,  May  Ist,  the  Confed- 

ei'ates  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  in  front  of  the  Wildeniesa,  out  of  which  Hooker  was  moving. 
-  Hooker's  defensive  line  wtis  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  C 
TheFnieni  **'*'  "n:""  front  facing  southward,  the  upper  and  lower 
potiiioD.  cur\es  looking  east  and  west.  Slocum  was  in  the  centre, 
Kleade  on  the  left.  Howard  on  the  right,  with  Sickles  and  Couch 
mainly  in  reserve,  though  a  division  of  each  wsis  pushed  forward  into 
the  front.  Howard  was  weakly  posted ;  but  as  the  enemy  were 
wholly  on  the  Federal  left,  hardly  reaching  as  far  as  the  centre,  he 
was  unwisely  tlioiigbt  safe  enohgh  for  the  present.  But  cavalry 
reconnoissances  revealed  his  exposed  position,  and  during  the  night 
the  rebels  resolved  to  attack  there.  This  attack  involved  a  perilous 
division  of  the  reliel  army  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force,  Jack- 
son, with  ;i0.000  men,  was  to  move  by  forest  roads  against  the  Fed- 
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eral  riglit,  while  Lee,  with  barely  20,000,  wus  to  mask  the  movement 
by  keeping  up  a  noisy  demonstration  in  front. 

Jackson  moved  at  daybreak,  a  mile  of  dense  forest  screening  him 
from  the  observation  of  the  enemy.  At  one  point  his  line 
of  march  led  him  over  a  bare  hill,  where  his  long  column 
could  be  seen  by  the  Federal  outposts.  It  was  moving  southward,  as 
though  in  full  retreat  toward  Richmond.  Still  the  movement  might 
be  meant  for  an  attack  upon  Howard's  position,  and  he  was  directed 
to  be  upon  the  alert,  especially  to  throw  out  pickets  on  his  front,  so 
as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  —  a  precaution  wLich  was  inexcusably 
neglected.  At  three  o'clock  Jackson  had  made  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles,  which  brought  him  to  within 
half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  point 
whence  he  had  started.  He  halted 
only  two  miles  west  of  Howard's 
position.  The  approach  of  an  en- 
emy was  not  even  suspected.  How- 
ard's slight  intrencliments  were 
wholly  unguarded :  his  men  had 
stacked  their  arms,  and  were  pre- 
paring their  dinner.  Herds  of  deer, 
scared  from  their  leafy  retieats, 
came  dashingover  the  lines. followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  rebels,  who 
swarmed  down  by  the  road  and 
through  the  woods.     It  was  a  com-  oiiv.,  o  ho-.-h 

plete    surprise,  executed   in    broad 

daylight.  Tiie  regiments  on  whom  the  shock  first  fell  were  scattered 
without  even  a  show  of  resistance;  and  the  whole  corps  broke  in 
wild  disorder  and  fled  toward  Chancellorsville.  But  the  pursuit  waa 
checked  in  two  quarters.  All  day  long  I^ee  had  kept  up  a  noisy 
demonstration  on  Hooker's  front.  Pleasanton,  with  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  a  horse  battery,  had  pushed  a  little  into  the  woods. 
He  was  riding  leisurely  back,  when  he  came  upon  an  open  space 
filled  with  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  guns,  the  wrecks  of  How- 
ard's routed  corps,  while  the  woods  in  front  were  swarming  with  the 
pursuing  rebels.  He  brought  the  guns  into  position,  and  after  a 
fierce  but  brief  conflict  drove  the  enemy  back  into  the  shelter  of  the 
dense  forest.  The  rebels  pressed  the  bulk  of  Howard's  flying  corps 
down  the  broad  road  toward  Chancellorsville,  where  Berry's  division 
of  Sictles's  corps  was  posted.  Berry's  men  drove  straight  through 
Howard's  flying  masses  and  poured  an  artillery  fire  into  the  enemy, 
now  almost  as  much  disorganized  by  the  pursuit  as  the  fugitives  were 
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in  the  Bight.  They  in  turn  fell  back  into  shelter,  and  the  action  of 
the  day  was  over  ae  darkness  gathered.  Jackson,  with  a  small  es- 
p^tijoi  cort,  had  ridden  out  to  recoimoitre.  Coming  back,  his 
jukfou.  party,  mistaken  for  a  troop  of  tlie  enemy,  were  fired  upon 
by  their  comrades.  Jackson  received  three  wounds,  which  proved 
fatal,  and  was  removed  from  the  field. 

This  partial  engagement  had  of  Itself  little  significance.  Except- 
ing for  the  disorganization  of  Howard's  weak  corps,  the  Fedemls 
had  really  lost  nothing ;   the  bit  of  ground  from   which  they  had 


been  driven  wa^  of  no  consequence  ;  and 


during  tlie  night 
Reynolds's  corps 
had  arrived  from 
Fred  e  r  i  c  k  s  bu  rg, 
giving  Hooker  a 
very  lar^  prepon- 
derance of  force, 
and  every  advan- 
tage o  f  position. 
He  had  now  76,000 
effective  m en  at 
and  about  Chan- 
cellorsviile.  The 
national  forces 
were  in  one  com- 
jjact  body  ;  the  reb- 
els were  in  two  bod- 
ies, sepJLiated  by 
half  a  dozen  miles 
of  almost  pathless 
forest,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  the  incalculable  chances  of  battle  whether  they  could 
be  leunited.  Moreover,  Sedgwick,  with  25,000  men,  might  he  fairly 
expected  to  drive  back  Karly,  who  had  but  10,000,  on  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  could  then  join  Hooker,  who  might  be  (con- 
fident that  during  the  day  he  would  have  not  less  than  100,000  men 
with  him.  The  utmost  that  Lee  could  euunt  upon,  with  Early  added, 
was  08.000.  Whether  Lee  was  aware  of  the  odds  Hgainst  him,  may 
be  questioned  ;  but  during  the  night  he  had  sent  orders  to  Stuart 
that  "these  people  must  be  pressed,"  Hooker  had  already  ordered  a 
new  line  to  be  drawn  up,  to  which  he  proposed  to  retire  if  too 
strongly  pressed.  Hut  in  the  morning  his  position  was  essentially 
tlie  Kiimc  that  it  hiid  lK;en  on  the  day  before,  saving  the  ground  from 
which   Howard  had  been  driven.     It  formed  three  sides  of  an  irreg- 
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iilar  parallelogram.  The  left,  facing  eastward,  was  held  by  Hancock's 
division  of  Couch's  corps  ;  the  centre  by  Slociim ;  the  right,  facing 
westward,  by  Sickles  and  by  French's  division  of  Couch's  corps.  Rey- 
nolds and  Meade  were  in  reserve  in  the  rear ;  Howard  was  upon  the 
extreme  left,  where  no  attack  was  looked  for.  These  last  three  corps 
bore  no  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  day. 

Sickles's  extreme  left  had  been  at  a  somewhat  elevated  point  known 
as  Hazel  Grove,  a  little  beyond  the  front  of  the  general  line.  Hooker 
ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  this,  and  it  was  at  once  seized  by  Stuart, 
—  now  commanding  Jackson's  former  corps,  —  who  planted  there  a 
battery  of  thirty  guns,  in  a  position  from  which  Hooker's  whole  centre 
wsis  completely  enfiladed.  As  the  morning  fog  was  lifting,  Stuart  be- 
gan the  attack  upon  Sickles,  who  soon  asked  for  support,  as  his  ammu- 
nition was  falling  short.  But  for  the  moment  there  was  no  one  to  re- 
spond to  the  demand.  Hooker  had  been  leaning  against  a  pillar  of 
the  house  at  Chancellorsville  ;  this  was  struck  by  a  spent  shot  from 
Hazel  Grove,  and  he  fell  insensible  from  the  concussion.  Half  of  the 
two  corps  of  Reynolds  and  Meade,  if  sent  to  Sickles,  should  have  in- 
sured a  victory;  but  the  golden  moment  was  lost.  Sickles,  having 
exhausted  his  ammunition,  sent  his  now  useless  artillerv  to  the  rear, 
falling  back  a  little  to  a  line  which  he  purposed  to  hold  with  the  bay- 
onet. Just  at  this  moment,  French,  with  a  single  division,  struck 
Stuart  sharply  upon  the  left,  but  was  soon  repelled.  This  was  the 
only  offensive  movement  made  by  the  national  army  on  this  day. 
Everywhere  else  it  stood  on  the  defensive.  Lee,  with  the  two  divisions 
of  Anderson  and  Mcl^aws,  assailed  the  centre,  which  Slocum  was  hold- 
ing under  the  enfilading  fire  from  Hazel  Grove ;  but  all  the  while  Lee 
was  edging  around  so  as  to  unite  with  Stuart.  The  junction  was  ef- 
fected at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  battle  yet  hung  in  even  scale.  The  losses 
had  been  heavy  on  both  sides.  Out  of  the  29,000  men  whom  Stuart 
had  brought  into  action,  he  had  lost  7,500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. Sickles  and  French  had  lost  5,000  out  of  22,000.  The  united 
rebel  forces,  now  42,000  strong,  converged  toward  Chancellorsville. 
In  their  way  stood  Sickles  and  French,  with  10,000  fewer ;  while  not 
two  miles  distant  on  either  hand  were  Reynolds,  Meade,  and  Howard, 
with  42,000,  not  a  man  of  whom  was  moved  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
The  stress  of  the  attack  fell  upon  Sickles.  Five  times  was  the  as- 
sault repeated,  and  as  often  repelled.  Then  all  at  once  the  whole 
line  melted  away,  Sickles's  corps  yielding  first.  The  real  work  of  the 
action  was  performed  by  the  rebel  battery  at  Hazel  Grove. 

An  hour  before  noon  Chancellorsville  was  won  by  the  assailants. 
Couch  had  by  this  time  assumed  some  sort  of  command,  and  by 
bis  orders  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  the  position  which  had  been 
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niarbed  out  the  previous  evening.  As  a  defensive  position  this  was  a 
strong  one.  It  formed  a  sharp  curve,  like  the  letter  \J,  the  apex 
nearly  a  mile  from  Chancellorsville,  the  two  sides  runniog  back  to 
the  llapidan,  covering  the  fords  of  that  river.  The  front  could  be 
approaclied  only  by  almost  impracticable  roads,  while  each  flank 
was  pi-otected  by  a  small  stream  with  densely  wooded  b»tiks.  Lee 
was  on  the  point  of  attacking  this  strong  position,  when  tidings 
reached  him  that  Sedgwick  had  driven  Early  from  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  moving  to  join  Hooker  near  Chancellors- 
ville. He  sent  four  brigades  to  the  aid  of  Early.  Night  now  came 
on,  and  both  armies  bivouacked  upon  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  May  4tb, 
the  position  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  apparently  desperate. 
Of  its  50,000  effective  men,  30,- 
000,  under  Stuart  ami  Anderson, 
fronted  Hooker,  who  hud  at  least 
70,000.  Six  miles  eastward  was 
McLaws  with  10,000;  three 
miles  southward  was  Early  with 
1 000.  opposed  to  these  was 
Sedgwick,  who  had  nearly  as 
many  aa  both  McLaws  and 
Early.  IjCc's  only  hope  seemed 
to  lie  in  first  crushing  Sedgwick. 
He  therefore  weakened  Stuart 
bv  detaching  Anderson,  with 
10,000  men,  to  the  support  of 
McLaws  and  Early,  who  had 
John  ssoj*  ic  now   formed    a  junction.      De- 

ducting losses  up  to  this  time, 
the  Confederate  force  for  this  new  movement  was  27,000  men,  the 
Fedenti  18,000.  Skirmishing  began  early  in  the  afternooji ;  but  there 
was  no  very  serious  fighting  until  towards  evening,  when  Sedgwick's 
right,  under  Howe,  was  forced  back  by  Anderson  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  Rappahannock,  below  its  junction  with  the  Rapidan.  AH  day 
Hooker  was  souding  the  most  conflicting  orders  to  Sedgwick.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  was  told  to  recross  tlie  river  if  he  thought  beat ;  a 
little  before  noon  be  was  told  to  remain  where  he  was;  during  the 
night  he  was  again  bidden  to  recross  ;  and  the  movement  was  nearly 
completed  when  the  order  was  countermanded.  Before  the  morning 
of  the  5tb  dawned.  Hooker  had  resolved  to  retreat,  and  threw  up  in- 
trenchnients  to  cover  the  bridges  which  be  had  laid  over  the  Rap- 
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idan.  In  the  afternoon  a  fierce  Btorra  sprang  up,  preventing  Lee 
from  renewing  the  attack.  Before  morning  Hooker's  whole  army  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  making  its  way  back  to  its  old  position 
opposite  Fredericksburg. 

Th«  Federal  losses  in  these  battles  were  about  17,000,  of  whom 
12,000  were  reported  as  killed  or  wounded,  and  5,000  raissiog.  Of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  7,000  were  in  the  two  corps  of 
Sedgwick  and  Sickles,  4,400  in  those  of  Slocum,  Couch,  and 
Howard,  and  only  600  in  those  of  Meade  and  Reynolds.  Of  the  miss- 
ing, nearly  half  were  from  the  single  corps  of  Howard.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  was  about  13,000,  of 
whom  10,300  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  2,700  missing. 
Hooker,  in  speaking  of  this  en- 
tire movement,  says  it  failed 
"  from  causes  of  a  character  not 
to  be  foreseen  or  prevented  by 
any  human  sagacity  or  re- 
sources." He  athrined  that  he 
'*  had  fought  no  battle,"  because 
he  could  not  get  his  men  into 
position  to  do  so.  The  result, 
however,  coming  so  closely 
upon  that  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  coinciding  with  other  ap- 
parent successes,  inspired  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  at  Rich- 
mond. It  was  resolved  to  re- 
new the  invasion  of  the  North 

upon  a  scale  which  it  was  believed  would  enable  the  South  to  con- 
quer a  peace  and  dictate  its  terms.  Before  a  month  had  passed  Lee 
had  under  his  command  a  force  of  at  least  100,000  men,  oi-ganized 
into  three  corps  under  Longstreet,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  the 
cavalry,  15,000  strong,  being  under  Stuart.  It  began  its  oiPeniu>'™ 
northward  march  early  in  June,  moving  down  the  valley  of  '" 
the  Shenandoah.  Hooker  put  his  army  in  motion  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection, but  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  l^ee,  by  an 
ostentatious  stretching  out  of  his  line,  apparently  hoped  to  tempt 
Hooker  into  crossing  the  mountains.  Finding  this  unavailing,  he 
concentrated  his  entire  force  at  Winchester.  Mili-oy,  with  10,000 
Federal  troops,  was  posted  here.  On  the  15tb  of  June  Lee's  ad- 
vanced corps  took  Milroy  by  surprise,  taking  2,300  prisoners.  On 
the  24th  and  25th  the  Confederate  army  ci-ossed  the  Potomac  at  two 
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points,  almost  within  sight  of  the  battle-field  of  Antietam.  At  Ha- 
gerstown,  in  Maryland,  the  two  columns  united,  and  then  pressed  od 
toward  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  leaving  behind  almost 
the  whole  cavalry  force  for  a  time  to  harass  the  Federal  rear. 

On  the  26th  Hooker  also  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  moved  towards 
Frederick  City,  directing  his  line  of  march  so  as  to  threaten  Lee's 
communications  rather  than  to  bring  about  a  general  engagement. 
On  the  next  day  Hooker  resigned  the  command  of  the  army, 
pen*edefl  and  General  Meade  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Hookers 
resignation  was  merely  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
disagreements  between  him  and  Halleck.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  it  was  Halleck's  refusal  to  put  10,000  men  who  were  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  they  could  be  of  no  use,  under  the  direct  command  of 
Hooker.  Meade,  however,  made  no  change  in  Hooker's  general  plan. 
There  were  no  changes  in  the  corps-commanders,  except  that  to  Sykes 
was  assigned  what  had  been  Meade's  own  corps,  and  Hancock  re- 
ceived that  of  Couch,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Susquehanna  was  given.  Reynolds,  Sickles,  Sedgwick,  and  How- 
ard retained  their  old  corps,  the  cavalry  being  placed  under  Pleas- 
anton.     The  army  numbered  about  100,000. 

Ewell's  corps  had  now  reached  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
Army  move-  pr^p^^vriiig  to  movc  upou  Hairisburg,  whilc  Longstreet  and 
menu..  j^jij   ij^lted  at   Chambersburg.     But  during  the   night  of 

June  28th,  Lee  received  tidings  which  compelled  him  to  change  his 
plans.  Meade  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  advancing  north- 
ward. Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Ewell  were  ordered  therefore  to  move 
towards  Gettysburg,  though  neither  Lee  nor  Meade  was  aware  of  tlie 
Buttle  of  strategical  importance  of  the  place.  That  a  battle  must  soon 
GettyBburg.  ^^  fouglit,  wjis  cvideut  to  both  commandcrs.  That  it  was 
fought  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  matter  of  accident.  Meade's  corps  were 
spread  over  a  wide  space,  a  part  under  Reynolds  being  near  Gettys- 
burg, and  a  part  under  Sedgwick  thirty-five  miles  southward,  with 
others  intervening.  To  concentrate  the  force,  the  advance  was  to  be 
drawn  back  and  the  rear  brought  forward  to  the  position  on  Pipe 
Creek,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Gettysburg,  the  place  selected  by 
Meade  for  the  collision  of  the  hostile  armies. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1st,  Hill  was  about  six  miles  north  of  Get- 
tysburg, Avhen  he  learned  that  the  place  was  occupied  by  a 
Federal  force.  Sending  back  to  hurry  up  Longstreet,  he 
pushed  on.  Reynolds  sent  out  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Hill  was  approaching,  and  the  advance  of  the  forces 
came  in  contact  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Gettysburg.  Rey- 
nolds went  with  infantiy  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  ac- 
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tion  opened.  He  was  killed  at  the  banning  of  the  fight,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  Howard.  The  Federal  forcea  at  first  gained 
considerable  iidvantages.  But  before  long  the  most  of  HiU's  and 
Ewell's  corps  were  on  the  field,  outnumbering  Howard  two  to  one. 
The  Federals  were  driven  back  in  some  confusion  through  Gettyeburg, 
Icning  in  all  10,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  made  prisoners.  The  re- 
mainder took  up  a  strong  position  on  Gulp's  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the 
town.  Meade,  who  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  soon  learned  that  there 
was  fighting  near  Gettysburg,  and  sent  Hancock  with  orders  to  take 
command  of  the  force  there,  and  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  Han- 
cock decided  that  this  was  the  place  to  give  battle,  and  sent  word  to 


Meade  to  hurry  up  all  his  forces.  Some  of  theso  came  during  the 
night,  others  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  Sedgwick's 
corps  reached  the  field  after  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles.  Lee  had 
in  the  mean  while  suspended  operations  until  he  could  bring  up  bis 
whole  army. 

A  little  after  noon  of  July  2d,  both  armies  were  concentrated,  and 
fairly  in  position,  each  occupying  a,  ridge,  separated  by  a 
valley  one  or  two  miles  broad.  The  Federals  were  on 
Cemetery  Ridge,  directly  south  of  Gettysburg,  This  ridge,  about 
three  miles  long,  is  shaped  like  a  fisli-hook.  Here  and  there  it  rises 
into  cra^y  hills.  On  the  extreme  south  is  Round  Top,  next  Little 
Round  Top,  then  at  some  distance  is  Cemetery  Hill  at  the  bend  of 
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the  book,  and  lastly  Gulp's  Hill,  forming  the  barb.     The  Confeder- 
ate forces  were  mainly  npon  the  opposite  Seminary  Ridge,  Ewell'i 
dirision,  however,  being  at  the  foot  of  Gulp's  Hill,  two  miles  away. 
Each  army  numbered  about  75,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.     The 
greater   part   of    the   Confederate  cavalry   waii   many   miles  away. 
Probably   Lee  greatly   under-estimated    Meade's   strength,   for  with 
only  a  amall  part  of  bis  own  force  he  assailed  the  strong  portion 
in  which  it  was  placed.     Longstreet  was  tt>  fall  upon  the  left  at  the 
Round  Tope,  while    upon  the  right,  at  Gulp's  Hill,  Ewell  was  to 
make  "  a  demonstration,  to  be   converted  into  a  real  attack  shonld 
oppiirtunity  offer."     Meade  had  intended  that   his   line   should  oc- 
cupy the  crest  of  the   ridge  be- 
tween Round  Top  and  Cemeteiy 
Hill.  Sickles  being  in  the  centre. 
At  this  point  the  ridge  is  com- 
paratively  slightly   marked,  but 
running  di^onally  to  this  is  an- 
other and  more  prominent  ridge. 
Sickles  took   p^iat  here,  so   that 
his   line,  instead    of  being   con- 
tinuous  witli   that   of    Hancock, 
on  his  right,  r;in  at  a  considera- 
ble  itugle   from   it,    leaving  be- 
tween them  a  gap  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.      Moreover,  Little  Round 
Top    had    been  left  unoccupied. 
Gou»'F>.u'  K  wi.r.™,  and    this   was    the    key   to    the 

whole  Federal  position,  for  if 
the  enemy  could  seize  it  and  plant  a  few  guns  there,  the  Federal 
line  would  be  enfiladed  from  end  to  end. 

Meade  was  on  the  jKiint  of  rectifying  the  error  into  which  Sickles 
had  naturally  falli-n.  when  nt  three  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  too  late.  Hood's  division  of  Longstreet's 
coips  struck  for  Little  Round  Top,  and  began  swarming  up  its  rug- 
ged western  side.  Before  they  could  g;iin  the  summit,  Warren,  who 
as  engineer  was  examining  the  line,  saw  the  peril,  and  brought  for- 
ward a  few  regiments,  who  were  a  moment  ahead  of  the  enemy, 
forced  them  biiok,  and  held  the  disputed  poiut.  The  remainder  of 
Longstreet's  corps  pressed  fiercely  upon  Sickles,  who  was  borne  from 
the  field  with  liis  leg  shattered.  His  corps  was  slowly  forced  back 
until  it  reached  the  true  crest,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The 
Confederates  chained  this,  but  encountered  a  fire  from  which  they 
recoiled.     Hancock,  who  now  commanded  the  centre,  ordered  a  coun- 
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ter-charge,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back  to  the  ridge  previ- 
ously occupied  by  Sickles.  Ewell's  demonstration  upon  Gulp's  Hill 
was  delayed  until  the  action  on  the  left  was  nearly  over.  Most  of 
the  force  here  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  aid  of  Sickles,  and  Ewell 
eflfected  a  lodgment  within  the  outer  line  of  the  Federal  intrenchments. 
The  Union  loss  this  day  was  fully  10,000,  two  thirds  of  which  fell 
upon  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost  nearly  half  its  numbers.  This  action 
decided  nothing,  for  Meade  did  not  wish  to  hold  the  ground  upon  the 
left  from  which  Sickles  had  been  forced,  and  Ewell's  foothold  on  the 
right  was  of  no  importance  in  itself.  Still  the  Confederates  had 
gained  some  apparent  advantages,  and,  of  these  Lee  said,  "These 
partial  successes  determined  me  to  continue  the  assault  the  next 
day." 

His  plan  was,  that  Ewell  should  assail  Gulp's  Hill,  on  the  right, 
while  the  main  effort  was  directed  against  the  centre.  But 
early  in  the  morning  Meade  had  forced  Ewell  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  won,  of  which  Lee  was  not  informed.  The  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  preparation.  Batteries,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  opened  fire  from  Seminary  Ridge.  Meade  had  two 
hundred  guns,  but  the  Ridge  is  so  rugged  that  not  more  than  eighty 
could  be  put  in  position.  The  cannonade  began  an  hour  after  noon, 
and  wa^  kept  up  until  three  o'clock.  Some  of  the  Federal  guns  were 
dismounted,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  others.  The  men  were 
so  sheltered  behind  a  low  swell,  that  there  was  little  loss  of  life. 
After  two  hours.  Hunt,  Meade's  chief  of  artillery,  began  gradually  to 
slacken  his  fire,  "in  order,"  as  he  says,  "to  see  what  the  enemy  would 
do."  Lee  supposed  that  the  Union  batteries  had  been  silenced,  that 
the  infantry  must  be  confused  and  frightened,  and  he  ordered  the 
grand  attack  to  be  made.  Everything  had  conspired  to  mislead  him 
as  to  the  force  of  his  enemy.  He  could  not  have  supposed  that  there 
were  more  than  40,000  men  on  the  opposite  ridge.  He  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Ewell  had  been  successful  at  Gulp's  Hill,  and  would  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  that  quarter.  Moreover,  Stuart's  cavalry  had 
now  rejoined  him,  and  were  ready  to  be  hurled  upon  the  foe  when  he 
began  to  retreat.  So  the  decisive  assault  was  committed  to  a  column 
of  not  more  than  18,000  men  in  all.  These  consisted  mainly  of  Pick- 
ett's Virginians,  of  Hill's  corps,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged, 
supported  by  the  brigades  of  Pettigrew  and  Wilcox. 

The  column  moved  steadily  down  the  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge,  and 
across  the  valley.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  artillery  should  ad- 
vance and  support  the  infantry,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  found 
that  their  ammunition  had  been  used  up  in  the  useless  cannonade,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  replenish  it.    The  column  showed  a  front  of  fully 
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a  mile.  No  sooner  did  it  emerge  from  tlie  woods  than  till  the  Federal 
guns,  from  Round  Top  to  Cemetery  Hill,  opened  upon  it,  plowii^ 
great  furrows  through  the  ranks,  which  were  closed  up  as  fast  ae 
made.  The  movement  was  at  first  directed  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
the  Union  centre.  Here,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  Federal 
line,  and  protect«d  by  rude  intrenchments,  was  Doubleday's  brigade, 
which  poured  a  terrible  musketry  fire  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  Hend- 
iiig  a  little  to  its  left,  the  column  pressed  on  until  Pettigrew's  brig- 
ade came  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Hancock's  line,  which 
had  reserved  its  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  brigade  whs 
streaming  back  in  wild  disorder.  Pickett's  division  struck  a  weaker 
point,  where  Gibbon's  front  line  was  thinly  posted  behind  a  low 
Bt()ne  wall.  Pickett  charged 
straight  over  this,  among  the  Union 
batteries,  and  fur  ii  quarter  of  an 
hour  there  wns  a  (-onfused  hand- 
to-hand  mel^.  The  Federal  sol- 
diers rushed  into  the  fight "  helter- 
skelter,  everj-  man  for  himself, 
their  officers  among  them,"  and 
drove  the  Virginians  back  over 
the  low  stone  wall.  Of  Pickett's 
three  brigade  commanders,  Gar- 
nett  liiy  dead,  Armistead  mortally 
wounded  within  the  Federal  lines, 
and  Kemper  had  been  borne  off 

wmi.fid  s  Hincocfc  *^  ^'^-     *-*^  "^'^  "'"''  ^ll^n*  band, 

not  one  in  four  escajted.  The 
rest  were  dead  or  prisrmi-rs.  The  attacking  column,  thus  crushed  in 
the  centre,  gave  way  everywhere  else.  The  Confederate  loss  this 
day  was  16,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  Federal  loss 
being  not  one  fifth  as  great.  Hancock  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
command  of  his  corps  was  temporarily  given  to  Warren. 

Dnring  the  night  Lee  concentrated  the  remainder  of  his  force  be- 
L«-.  w  hind  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  awaiting  an  attack.  Gn 
'""  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Meade  held  a  council  of  war,  at 

which  it  was  decided  that  no  attack  should  then  be  made.  Before 
night  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  under  cover  of  which  Lee  began  his  re- 
treat, leaving  a  strong  rear-guanl  to  defend  the  passes  through  the 
monntaius.  By  the  7th  he  had  made  the  march  of  forty  miles.  The 
I'otonnkc,  which  he  had  crossed  almost  dry-shod  a  fortnight  before, 
was  now  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  not  to  be  forded.  Tlie  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  cavalry  dash  from   Harper's  Ferry,  and  he 
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had  no  alternative  but  to  intrench  himself  until  the  waters  should 
abate  or  a  bridge  be  built.  Meade,  who  had  been  considerably  re- 
enforced,  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  on  the 
1 2th.  He  wished  to  assail  them  at  once ;  but  a  council  of  war  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  attack  until  reconnoissances  could  be  made. 
Oi^  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  order  was  issued  for  an  advance  the 
next  morning.  But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  A 
slight  bridge  had  been  constructed,  and  the  river  had  fallen  so  as  to 
be  fordable  at  a  single  point.  By  these  passages  the  remains  of  the 
Confederate  army  had  retreated,  and  the  mighty  invasion  of  the 
North,  upon  which  so  much  had  been  staked,  was  at  an  end. 

The  Federal  loss  in  the  three  days  at  Gettysburg  was  23,190,  of 
whom  2,834  were  killed,  13,713  wounded,  and  6,643  miss-  , 
ing,  most  of  whom  were  made  prisoners  on  the  first  day. 
Of  the  Confederate  loss  there  is  nothing  like  an  official  statement. 
Careful  estimates,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  make  it  not  less  than 
36,000,  of  whom  some  5,000  were  killed  and  23,000  wounded.  The 
whole  number  of  prisoners  taken  was  13,733,  of  whom  about  8,000 
were  un wounded. 

At  the  very  hour  of  the  final  repulse  at  Gettysburg  another  great 
disaster  befell  the  Confederacy  in  the  surrender  of  Vicks-  Theniegcof 
burg,  which  had  been  so  long  besieged  and  so  stoutly  but  in  ^ickuburg. 
the  end  so  unskilfully  defended.  Grant  took  the  personal  direction 
of  operations  here  early  in  the  year.  About  the  same  time  General 
J.  E.  Johnston  was  placed  by  the  Confederate  government  in  general 
command  of  all  military  operations  in  Mississippi.  He  got  together 
all  the  disposable  troops  in  his  department,  and  undertook  to  relieve 
Vicksburg,  or  at  least  to  save  the  army  under  Pemberton,  by  which 
it  was  defended.  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  resolved  itself  into  a  cam- 
paign over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  conducted  on  each  side  by  a 
commander  fertile  in  resource  and  of  undaunted  courage,  each  per- 
fectly comprehending  what  the  other  had  in  mind.  Johnston  wished 
to  save  Pemberton's  army  either  by  strengthening  it  where  it  was,  or 
by  withdrawing  it  in  time.  Grant  wished  to  prevent  a  junction;  that 
is,  to  force  Pemberton  into  Vicksburg,  and  to  keep  Johnston  out  of  it. 
So  with  one  hand  he  had  to  ward  ofif  Johnston,  while  with  the  other 
he  struck  rapid  and  telling  blows  at  Pemberton.  All  this  demanded 
movements  and  counter-movements,  and  several  engagements  ensued, 
which  may  fairly  rank  as  battles.  The  grand  result  was  that  on  the 
evening  of  May  17th  Pemberton's  army  was  fairly  driven  into  Vicks- 
burg, while  positions  had  been  secured  by  which  he  was  completely 
shut  in  and  Johnston  as  completely  shut  out.  Then  began  the  seven 
weeks'  close  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
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Grant  at  first  thought  the  Confederates  were  80  disheartened 
that  Vicksburg  might  be  taken  by  assault.  On  the  19th  he  made  n 
slight  but  ineffectual  attempt.  This  was  renewed  on  the  22d,  with 
more  determination,  but  with  like  ill-success,  at  a  cost  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  the  enemy  losing  scarcely  a  third  as  many.  It  was  now 
clear  that  the  place  could  be  taken  otdy  by  regular  approach  atad 
formal  siege.  This  was  sternly  prosecuted.  Before  the  end  of  June 
famine  began  to  press  upon  the  people.     Mute  flesh  took  the  place  of 


beef  and  bacon.  A  barrel  nf  flour  sold  —  in  Confederate  currency  — 
for  $1,000;  corn  meal  at  $140  a  bushel  ;  molasses  at  $10  a  gallon. 
The  steady  fire  from  the  Federal  gunboats  had  reduced  the  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Half  the  people  were  living  in  holes  dug  into  the  hill- 
sides, anil  even  here  they  were  not  safe.  Rod  by  rod  the  works  of 
the  besiegers  crept  up  to  those  of  the  besieged.  They  mined  and 
counter-mined  against  tacli  other.  On  the  morning  of  July  Ist  a 
mine  was  exploded  imder  an  important  part  of  the  outer  Confederate 
line,  damaging  the  interior  wotks  so  that  not  one  of  the  garrison 
could  show  his  head  without  its  becoming  a  mark  for  some  sharp- 
shooter.    A  practicable  breach  had  thus  been  made. 

The  line  of  defence  broken  anywhere  was  broken  everj'where. 
Grant  had  now  fully  60.000  men  for  the  attack;  Pemberton  not  a 
quarter  as  many  for  the  defence;  for  of  the  21,000  nominally  with 
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him,  6,000  were  in  the  hospitals.  On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  it  was 
clear  that  Grant  was  oh  the  point  of  assaulting.  Pember-  gammKroi 
ton  sent  a  message  asking  tor  an  armistice,  and  the  appoint-  ^w**'""*- 
ment  of  eommiaaionern  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  would 
accept  only  an  uncouditionaL  surrender.  The  terms  were  settled  that 
day,  although  the  sun-ender  was  not  formally  made  until  the  morning 
of  July  4th.  The  garrison  was  paroled,  not  to  take  up  arms  again 
until  exchanged  by  proper  authority.  Officers  were  to  retain  their 
side-arms  and  private  baggage,  and  field  and  cavalry  officers  one 
horse  for  each.  Privates  were  to  keep  their  own  clothing,  and  to 
have  rations  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  tlieir  homes. 

The  military  results  of  this  campsiigu.  as  summed  up  by  Grant, 
were:   "The  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of 
Vicksbnrg;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  iin-rim- 
State  ot  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  its  garri- 
son, and  munitions  of  war ;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  prisoners, 
at  least  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and   hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
who  can  never  be  collected  Hnd  le- 
organized.    Arms  and  munitions  of 
war  for  an  army  of  60,000  men  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  lai^e 
amoDut  of   other   public   property, 
and  much  that  was  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent our  capturing  it."     He  might 
have  added  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson, 
which  Farragut  with  a  naval,  and 
Banks  with  a  land  force  had  vainly 
attempted  to  reduce,  but  whose  sur- 
render was  inevitable  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksbui^.     The  entire   Federal 
loss  in  Grant's  operations  was  8,575, 
of  whom  943  were  killed,  7,09o  wounded,  and  537  missing.    The  fall 
of  Vicksburg  reopened  the  Mississippi  from  its  headwaters  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  military  operations  in  Virginia  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
may  be  very  briefly  narrated.  At  the  close  of  August  the  conscrip- 
tion had  augmented  the  Confederate  force  very  considerably.  Their 
muster-rolls  showed  56.327  "  present  for  duty."  Meade's  force  was 
largely  reduced.  One  division  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  aid 
ill  the  siege  of  Charleston.  The  disgraceful  draft  riots  in  New  York 
bad  indeed  been  suppressed,  but  tlie  opposition  to  the  draft  was  still 
80  tbreatening  that  a  large  number  of  troops  was  detached  from  the 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  to  maintain  order  in  New  York.  Those  riots, 
New  York  ^^  ^^^^  primarily,  an  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  were  meant 
"°'"-  to  be  used  as  an  efficient  aid  to  it  at  the  North.     From 

the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Horatio  Seymour,  addressed  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  bent  upon  slaughter 
and  robbeiy,  as  "my  friends; "  the  leading  opponents  of  the  war  sat 
—  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  —  in  secret  conclave  during  the 
first  two  days,  to  devise  measures,  not  to  suppress  the  mobs,  but  to 
guide  them  into  revolution ;  and  this  project  was  only  relinquished 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  thieves,  and  the  Irish  assassins  of 
helpless  negroes,  were  beyond  control,  and  must  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  military  and  the  police. 

During  tlie  early  days  of  September,  Lee's  force  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Meade.  But  in  the  West  things  looked  ill  for  the  Confedei*ates. 
Rosecrans  had  manoeuvred  Bragg  out  of  the  stronghold  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  was  apparently  pressing  him  hard  in  Tennessee ;  so  Long- 
street's  corps  was  detached  to  tiie  aid  of  Bragg,  reducing  Lee's  effect- 
ive force  to  44,000  on  the  last  day  of  September.  Meade  then, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  moved  his  army  across  the  Rappahannock, 
establishing  himself  at  Culpepper,  Lee  falling  back  behind  the  Rap- 
idan,  where  lie  took  up  a  strong  position. 

Meade  was  now  in  a  region  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  could 
learn  nothing  except  by  means  of  cavalry  reconnoissances.  This  took 
time  ;  but  he  had  just  formed  a  plan  of  operations,  when  tidings  came 
that  things  were  going  badly  in  the  West.  Bragg — or  rather  Long- 
street —  had  defeated  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga,  on  the  20tli  of  Sep- 
tember, and  a  quarter  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  must  be  sent  to 
Tennessee.  The  corps  of  Howard  and  Slocum  were  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  under  the  command  of  Hooker.  Early  in  October,  Meiide 
was  reenforcicd  by  the  return  of  most  of  the  regiments  which  had  been 
sent  to  New  York,  and  by  some  altogether  worthless  troops  furnished 
by  the  draft.  His  force,  as  he  estimated  it,  was  between  60,000  and 
70,000  ;  the  enemy,  who  had  also  been  somewhat  strengthened,  he 
supposed  to  be  about  10,000  less.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Confederate 
muster-rolls  on  the  last  day  of  October  showed  45,614  effective  men. 

During  these  months  Lee  and  Meade  were  continually  feeling 
each  other,  each  looking  for  some  weak  point  at  which  to 
strike.  The  last  of  these  inconclusive  operations  took  place 
near  the  close  of  November.  Lee,  supposing  that  active  opera- 
tions for  the  season  were  over,  had  scattered  his  troops  over  a  wide 
space.  Ewell  was  posted  upon  a  line  fifteen  miles  long  upon  Mine 
Hun,  a  little  affluent  of  the  Rapidan,  near  the  western  border  of 
the  Wilderness.     Then,   with  an   interval  of  some  miles,  lay   Hill's 
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corps,  its  extremity  being  at  Charlottesville.  The  distance  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  was  certainly  not  less  than  forty-five 
miles.  Meade's  army  of  70,000  lay  compactly  together,  only  a  few 
miles  from  Mine  Run,  the  Rapidan  separating  him  from  the  enemy. 
It  seemed  entirely  feasible  to  fall  upon  Ewell,  and  crush  him  before 
he  could  be  aided  by  Hill.  For  this  purpose  a  force  of  nearly  60,000 
men  was  to  be  set  in  motion  on  the  24th  of  November.  But  a 
storm  delayed  operations  until  the  29th.  The  movement  had  become 
known,  and  Hill  had  come  up  to  the  aid  of  Ewell.  The  Confederates, 
strongly  posted,  were  quite  willing  to  be  attacked.  Meade  wisely  de- 
cided that  nothing  more  could  be  done  in  this  inclement  season,  and 
withdrew  his  force  across  the  Rapidan  to  its  former  position.  With 
this  abortive  attempt,  the  campaign  of  1863,  in  Virginia,  came  to  an 
end ;  both  armies  retiring  into  winter  (juarters  to  await  the  opening 
of  the  next  .spring. 

At  the  West,  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Rosecrans  showed,  for 
the  next  six  months,  a  feebleness  which  contrasted  strangely  Chattanooga 
with  his  former  vigor.  June  had  come,  and  almost  gone,  ^^^^'^"p***- 
before  he  even  attempted  a  movement  against  Bragg,  who  had  posted 
himself  only  a  score  of  miles  from  Murfreesborough.  Then  Bragg 
fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  out  of  whioli  he  was  nianceuvred  early  in 
September  ;  and  on  the  8tli  the  Federal  forces  took  possession  of  that 
place  of  so  much  military  importance.  Rosecrans,  sup})osing  that 
the  Confederates  were  in  full  retreat  for  Alabama,  moved  his  whole 
force  after  them  ;  but  Bragg,  having  been  largely  reenforced,  and 
knowing  that  Longstreet's  corps  from  Virginia  was  close  at  hand, 
resolved  upon  an  effort  to  recover  Chattanooga.  Both  armies  had 
become  much  scattered  in  that  mountainous  region  ;  but  on  the  18th 
of  September  they  were  fairly  concentrated  upon  the  Chickamauga  — 
''  the  Dead  River,"  —  twelve  miles  from  Cliattjinooga. 

The  battle  was  opened  upon   the  19th,  the   immediate  object  of 
the  Confederates  beinjj  to  get  possession  of  the  road  leading 

Battle  of 

to  Chattanooga.  There  was  hot  fighting  all  the  day,  but  chickamau- 
with  no  decided  advantage  upon  either  side.  During  the 
night,  Longstreet  arrived  with  his  corps,  and  received  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Confederate  left,  Polk  being  assigned  to  that  on  the 
right.  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  Union  left,  repulsed  a  sharp 
attack  by  Polk ;  but  upon  the  right,  where  Rosecrans  commanded  in 
person,  Longstreet  was  wholly  successful.  Rosecrans  galloped  back 
to  Chattanooga,  whence  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  his 
whole  army  had  been  beaten.  Not  so  thought  Garfield,  his  chief 
of  staff.  The  two  riding  together  came  to  a  point  where  the  roads 
divei-ged.     One  led  to  Chattanooga,  the  other  in  the  direction  where 
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Tliomas  was  posted,  uiid  where  tliere  was  the  sound  of  a  steady 
firing,  unlike  that  of  a  routed  army.  Thither,  while  Roeecrans  rode 
on  to  Chattano<^a,  Garfield  asked  leave  to  go.  He  found  Thomas 
sorely  preeaed  by  superior  numbers,  yet  standing  firm  as  a  rock.  Polt 
was  assailing  his  centre  and  left,  Longstreet  fighting  still  more  strenu- 
ously upon  the  right.  Assault  after  assault  was  made,  and  repulsed. 
The  Bnal  charge  was  made  at 
about  four  o'clock.  Longstreel 
had  discovered  a  gap  in  the  LilU, 
almost  upon  Thomas's  rear, 
through  which  he  b^an  to  pour 
hia  heavy  column.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment.  Granger,  who  had 
been  held  in  reserve,  came  up 
with  a  division  which  bad  never 
before  seen  a  fight.  If  they  had 
been  veterans  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles they  could  not  have  done 
better.  Bravely  as  the  Confed- 
erates fought,  they  were  fairly 
out-fought,  i.ongstreefs  last  ef- 
fort was  made  at  about  sunset. 
J. me.  A,  Gi.(..rd.  Two   of   his   divisions   tried  to 

force  their  way  tlirougli  a  narrow  goi^  which  was  commanded  by  a 
biittery  of  six  guns.  They  charged  up  almost  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  but  the  fire  was  too  heavy  to  be  withstood.  They  ft-U  back, 
and  the  battle  was  (iv(.>r.  Ttiomius,  having  held  his  position,  fell  back 
towards  Chattanooga,  still  showing  a  firm  front.  On  the  2l8t  he  was 
quite  ready  to  fight  again.  liut  Bragg  was  not  disposed  to  attack: 
and  on  that  evening  Thomas  withdrew  into  the  defences  of  Chat- 
tanoc^a,  whitlier  tlie  remainder  of  Bosecrans's  army  had  pi-eceded 
him. 

Tlie  battle  of  Cliickamauga  was  a  formal  victory  for  the  Con- 
federates, for  they  had  forced  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
and  kept  jHtssession  of  it ;  but  beyond  this  they  gained 
nothing  worth  having,  for  Chattanooga  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federals.  Tlio  niunbers  actually  engaged  were  probably  about  50,00(1 
on  each  side  although  some  10,000  of  Rosecrans'a  force  were  isolated 
early  on  the  first  day,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  battle.  The 
losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  Federal  loss  was  16,351.  of 
whom  1,044  are  rcjxirted  as  killed,  il.622  wounded,  the  remainder 
being  "missing."  many  of  them  probably  killed.  They  also  lost 
fifty-one  gnns,  but  captured  fifteen,  making  the  net   loss  thirty-sis 
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guns.  The  Confederate  loss  is  nowhere  stated  in  full.  Taking  the 
official  reports  as  far  as  they  go,  and  estimating  the  rest,  it  was  not 
far  from  16,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,000  prisoners.  Bragg  says 
loosely  that  he  lost  two  fifths  of  his  command,  which  would  bring 
his  loss  up  to  fully  20,000 ;  but  such  general  statements  are  worth 
little.  That  Rosecrans  was  outgeneraled  at  Chickamauga  is  clear, 
and  his  escape  from  a  ruinous  defeat  was  owing  wholly  to  the  firm- 
ness of  Thomas. 

Bragg  now  proceeded  to  beleaguer  Rosecrans  in  Chattanooga  by 
cutting  the  roads  through  which  supplies  reached  him.  It  Muitary 
had  for  some  time  become  clear  that  Rosecrans  was  no  *^***"8**- 
longer  the  man  for  the  position.  On  the  19th  of  October  he  was 
relieved,  and  Thomas  was  placed  in  command  of  this  army,  Rose- 
crans being  assigned  not  long  after  to  the  command  of  the  now  un- 
important department  of  the  Missouri.  Just  before  tliis  the  whole 
Western  region  had  been  erected  into  the  "  Military'  Division  of  the 
Mississippi,"  comprising  the  departments  and  armies  of  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  (jrant  having  the  command  of  the  whole. 
He  was  directed  to  go  at  once  to  Chattanooga,  which  place  he  reached 
on  the  23d  of  October,  having  four  days  before  telegraphed  to 
Thomas  to  hold  fast  at  all  hazards.  ''I  will  do  so  till  we  starve," 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  Thomas. 

Early  in  the  spring  Bumside,  having  been  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  assigned  to  the  Bunwidein 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  his  headquarters  Tenncwof. 
being  at  Cincinnati,  but  his  army,  of  about  20,000,  was  concentrated 
near  Richmond,  in  Kentucky.  About  the  middle  of  August,  while 
Rosecrans  was  moving  towards  Chattanooga,  Burnside  moved  through 
a  difficult  mountain  region  towards  Knoxville.  He  took  possession  of 
the  town  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  occupied  liimself  in  restoring 
the  Federal  authority  in  that  region. 

Towards  the  close  of  October,  Jefferson  Davis  made  a  visit  to 
Bragg  at  his  headquarters  overlooking  Chattanooga.  He  xhei-iegeof 
thought  that  the  Federal  army  there  was  in  a  trap  from  KnoxTiiie. 
which  it  could  not  escape,  and  accordingly  it  was  decided  that  Long- 
street  should  be  sent  to  wrest  Knoxville  from  the  grasp  of  Burnside. 
This  movement  was  begun  early  in  November.  From  Chattanooga 
to  Knoxville  the  distance  is  about  eighty  miles.  Longstreet's  march 
was  delayed  by  many  causes;  but  on  the  17th  he  appeared  before  the 
town,  upon  which  he  made  an  assiiult  the  next  day.  He  was  foiled 
in  this,  and  set  himself  to  take  the  town  by  famine.  But  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  had  been  fought,  and  Grant 
was  at  liberty  to  send  aid  to   Bumside.     Longstreet,  probably  not 
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knowiog  how  completely  Bragg  had  been  routed,  resolved  upon  tii 
almost  desperate  attempt  to  take  Knoxville  by  storm  on  the  morDing 
of  the  29th.  Fort  Sanders  was  the  key  of  the  defeiicea.  In  the  gray 
of  the  morning  the  assault  was  delivered.  The  Confederates  burst 
through  the  abatis,  crossed  the  ditch,  climbed  the  parapet,  some  of 
them  even  crawling  through  the  embrasures  ;  but  they  were  speedily 
forced  back  into  the  ditch.  A  second  attempt  waa  mode,  with  like 
result.     Then  a  truce  was  asked,  that  they  might  carry  off  their  de«d 


and  wounded  ;    they  were  uOO   in  number,  while  of   the   defenders 
hardly  a  half  score  were  hurt. 

(irant,  after  winning  the. battle  of  Chattanooga,  had  on  the  -8th 
Knr>.Tiii.  ■'*^"''  Sherman  with  a  strong  force  to  the  relief  of  Bumside. 
n-iiried,  ,1  Seven  days  previously,"  says  Sherman,  "  we  had  marched 
from  our  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee,  with  only  two 
days'  rations,  without  a  change  of  clothing,  and  with  but  a  single 
blanket  or  coat  to  a  man,  from  myself  to  the  private  inclusive.  We 
hud  no  provisions  save  what  we  gathered  by  the  road,  and  were  ill- 
Miipplied  for  a  march.  But  twelve  thousand  of  our  fellow-soldiers 
were  beleaguered  at  Knoxville,  eighty-four  miles  distant,  and  they 
must  be  relieved  in  three  days."  It  took  twice  three  days,  for  the 
difficulties  were  great.  Thus,  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  forty 
■  miles  from  Nashville,  the  Little  Tennessee  had  to  be  crossed.  The 
river  waa  not  fordable,  wid  it  took  till  the  4tb  to  build  a  bridge,     f^ 
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the  night  of  the  5th,  a  message  came  from  Bumside,  announcing  that 
Longstreet  had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  was  retreating  towards  Vir- 
ginia. 

Soon  after  the  middk^  of  November,  Grant  had  moved  to  dislodge 
Brairer  from  the  conimandine  position  which  he  held  over- 

c>o  o    r  (jrjjg  battle 

lookinsr  Chattanooira,  "  The  Hawk's  Nest ''  of  the  Chero-  o£  chatt«- 
kees.  On  the  23d  he  was  ready  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
He  had  80,000  men,  all  well  in  hand,  while  Bragg,  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  Longstreet's  corps  sent  to  Knoxville,  had  about  50,000. 
Bragg's  line  was  some  twelve  miles  long.  The  essential  features  of 
it  were  two  elevations  overlooking  the  valley  in  which  Chattanooga 
lies.  On  the  south  is  Lookout  Mountain,  rising  to  the  height  of 
2,400  feet.  On  the  east  is  the  somewhat  lower  height  of  Missionary 
Ridge, —  so  called  because  the  Catholic  Fathers  had  many  years  be- 
fore established  there  a  chapel  and  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cherokees.  Operations  were  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  'J3d,  when 
the  Confederate  picket  lines  were  driven  back,  and  favorable  posi- 
tions gained.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Hooker  was  sent  to  assail 
the  position  upon  Lookout  Mountain.  A  dense  fog  concealed  the 
movement;  and  the  Confederates,  taken  by  sur[)rise,  fled  from  the 
position,  without  much  fighting,  but  with  the  loss  of  2,000  prisoners. 
The  dense  fog  had  settled  into  the  valley,  and  completely  hid  from 
yiew  the  movements  upon  the  mountain.  This  engagement  luis  been 
poetically  styled  the  "  Battle  above  the  Clouds." 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Sherman  was  ordered  to  assault  the 
position  upon  Missionary  Ridge,  which  was  so  strong  that,  as  Bragg 
says,  "  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  our  ability  to  hold  it,  and  every 
disposition  was  made  for  that  purpose.''  Several  determined  assaults 
were  made  and  repelled ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon,  three  di\4sion8, 
under  Sheridan,  Wood,  and  Baird,  stormed  the  ridge,  and  broke  the 
Confederate  line.  The  routed  armv  retreated  southeastward  to  Dal- 
ton,  in  Georgia,  taking  up  a  strong  position,  where  it  remained  almost 
inactive  until  May,  when  Sherman  commenced  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
which  led  to  his  march  to  the  sea.  In  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga  the  Federal  loss  was  5,616,  of  whom  757  were 
killed,  4,529  wounded,  and  330  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  not  more  than  4,000 ;  but  there  were  fully 
6,000  prisoners ;  they  also  lost  about  forty  guns. 

With  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  properly  closed  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1863.  But  two  enterprises  which  took  place  early  in  1864 
properly  belong  to  this  campaign.  After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  rebels  still  held  two  lines  of 
railroad,  one  running  north  and  south  to  Mobile,  the  other  east  and 
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west,  the  two  lines  connecting  at  Meridian  in  Central  Mississippi- 
It  liad  been  the  intention  to  cat  these  roads  immedistely 
tan  pipo- '  after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  but  the  necessity  of  bringing 
Sherman  to  Chattano<^  delayed  the  execution  of  this  plan- 
The  Confederates  being  driven  from  Tennessee,  Slierman  determined 
to  execute  it.  He  moved  from  Vicksburg  on  the  3d  of  Februanr, 
reached  Meridian  on  the  14th  without  opposition,  and  began  the  work 
of  destruction.  During  five  days  there  nere  10,000  men  at  work. 
Meridian  had  been  thought  so  safe  that  several  of  the  Confederate  of- 


ficers were  here  building  fine  residences.  It  was  left  a  smoking  ruin. 
Private  houses  actually  occupied  were  spared.  Everything  else  — 
di^puts.  store-houses,  arsenals,  hospitals,  cantonments — was  destroyed. 
The  destruction  of  the  railroads  was  the  main  object  of  this  expe- 
dition. Tlie  troojw  soon  learned  how  to  do  this  work  most  effectu- 
ally. The  rails  and  ties  were  torn  up ;  the  ties  were  piled  into  heaps, 
and  tlie  rails  laid  across  them.  The  pile  was  then  kindled,  and  when 
the  rails  were  red-hot,  they  were  taken  off  and  twisted,  sometimes 
around  trees,  for  it  hail  been  found  that  a  rail  merely  bent  could  be 
easily  stniighteni'd,  while  a  twisted  one  was  useless.  Sherman  re- 
turned to  Vicksburg  early  in  March,  having  been  gone  not  quite  a 
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month.  Many  things  which  he  had  set  about  doing  were  not  done, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  some  of  his  subordinates  to  perform  their 
assigned  part.  But  the  general  result  is  equalled  only  by  his  subse- 
quent march  from  Atlanta  tu  Savannah  and  through  the  Carolinas. 
During  the  mouth  of  February  he  had  marched  four  hundred  miles 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  lost  in  all  less  than 
two  hundred  men.     He  had  destroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 


seven  Jiimdred    trestles,  twenty 
caiDn.i  B..ji)>'i  Dim  locomotives,     several     thousand 

bsles  of  cotton,  and  two  million  bushels  nf  corn ;    while  more  than 
8,000  liberated  slaves  accompanied  him  in  his  return  niarcli. 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  the  movements  of  the  French  in 
Mexico  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  United  Stiites  should 
occupy  some  portion  of  Texas.  Shreveport,  the  head  of  Bif«Eipe- 
navigation  on  the  Red  River,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  base  of  operations.  Banks 
was  to  send  a  strong  force  from  New  Orleans ;  General  Steele  was  to 
move  another  from  Little  Rock,  in  Arkansas ;  while  Porter,  with  a 
Heet  of  twelve  gunboats  and  thirty  trausports  was  to  ascend  the  river. 
The  execution  of  this  project  was  delayed  by  the  operations  hi  Ten- 
nessee, but  after  the  close  of  the  Meridian  campaign.  Sherman  fur- 
nished Banks  temporarily  with  lO.OOO  men  from  his  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  A.  .).  Smith,  who  enibtirked  from  Vicks- 
burg  on  the  10th  of  March,  reaching  the  month  i>f  the  Ked  River 
on  the  12th,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  Banks's  column, 
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15,000  strong.  The  army  reached  Natchitoches,  ore  hiuidred  milea 
below  Shreveport,  and  then  commenced  its  march  through  the  pine 
forests  by  a  single  road,  tlie  cohtmn  being  nearly  tliiity  miles  long. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  Uaiiks  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  at  Sa- 
bine Cross  Roads,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  3,000  men.  He  fell  back 
to  Pleasant  Hill,  where  on  the  nest  day  he  was  again  attacked.  The 
enemy  were  re|)ulsed,  but  Banks  resolved  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
On  the  27tli  he  reached  Alexandria,  after  a  march  of  eighty  miles. 
He  lost  in  all  5,000  men,  eighteen  gims,  130  wagons,  and  l,20ll 
horses  and  mules.  The  river  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen  bo  low  that 
the  fleet  uas  unable  to  descend  the  rapids  at  Alexandria.  But  Col- 
onel Joseph  Bailey  constructed  a  dam,  by  which  the  water  was  raised 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  piiHsage  of  the  vessels.  Steele,  with  some 
15,000  men,  bad  in  the  mean  time  marched  from  Little  Rock ;  but 
learning  of  Banks's  retreat,  he  fell  back,  and  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion came  to  an  cud. 
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GRANT   IS   VIRGINIA. — SKERMAN's   MARCH   T(>  THE  SEA, 

Q|«HT    HADB     LlBUTBHAHT-GENKHAL.  —  TllE     KciKCR*     IH     VlSUTMA  —  GHANt'H    I'LAH 

or  Campaion.  —  Battle  of  the  Wildkhskss,  —  Battlkk  at  Sii>TT8»r,VANiA.  — 
Flarkimu  Movements.  —  Minor  Opehationh. — Tub  Second  Battle  of  Cold 
Hakbob.  —  The  Makcit  to  the  Jake:*  Kivbr.  — Sherman  at  tub  Soi:th. —  Planh 
or  Brbbman  and  Joh^istom  for  the  Atlanta  Campaion.  —  Km.aukmekt  at  Re- 
■AOA.  —  Battle  at  Kengbaw  Mountain.  —  Juhnbton  aivKRut.vy.it  iiv  Hood, — 
Tkb   Battler    near    Atlanta.  —  Captukk  of    Atlanta.  —  Hoon   iiefeatkh    at 

NAiHVILLK.  —  SkERHAN'h  MaRPII  TO  THE  SeA.  — TllE  CaPTLRF.  OF  SavanS-MI. 

Meade's  campaign  in  Virginia,  after  the  battle  of  (ipttysbtii^.  Lad 
been  inconcluBive,  Tiie  leading  members  <if  t!ie  Congres- 
sional Committee  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  War  ni^ed  tliat  [.t'ui«mi- 
he  should  be  removed.  They  were  in  favor  of  the  rea|)|)oiiit-  ** ' 
ment  of  Hooker,  bnt  wonld  acquiesce  in  that  of  any  other  general 
wliom  the  President  sliould  think  better  fitted  for  the  place.  But 
all  eyes  had  been  tni-ned  to  Grant,  and  it  wjis  tacitly  conceded  lliut 
he  should  be  made  the  commander  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field.  For 
this  purpose  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-general  was  revived,  and  upon 
the  19th  of  March.  18G4,  his  commission  was  formally  jireaented  to 
him  hy  the  President.     Henceforth  the  control  of  military  operations 
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was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  free  from  the  dictation  of  civihHn 
sutbority,  even  that  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Gnuit 
hears  emphatic  testimony  in  this  i-egard.  He  says :  "  The  Secretary 
of  War  lias  never  interfered  with  my  duties.  He  has  never  dictated 
a  course  of  campaign  to  me,  and  never  inquired  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  he  has  heartily  cooperated  with  me.  " 

The  appointment  of  Grant  to  the  chief  command  involve*) 
^^  several  important  military  changes.  Sherman  was  pat  in 
■wi.uiii  special  chai^  of  operations  in  the  West.  HiiUeck  was 
made  Chief  of  Staff,  his  duties  being  merely  nominal.  Meade 
had  shown  high  capacity,  but  not  the  highest.  At  Grant's  request 
lie  was  continued  in  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  Army  of 
tlie  Potomac,  Gi-ant  bears  em- 
phatic teatiinoiiy  to  his  fitness 
for  this  position.  He  savH ; 
"Commanding,  as  I  did,  all  the 
armies.  I  tried,  as  far  as  posM- 
bli'.  to  leave  Genend  Meade  in 
indi-pen<)ent  I'ommiuid  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  My  in- 
structions for  that  armv  were 
idl  thrnugb  him.  le^ving'all  the 
details  of  execution  to  him. 
The  campaigns  which  followed 
{iriived  him  to  be  the  right  man 
in  the  rigiit  place." 

The  arrangements  for  the 
spring  campaign  of  1864  were 
made  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Federal  armies  would  con- 
n.  On  the  Ist  of  May  they  iiom- 
•nH-tom.  inally  came  within  .30,000  of  this  number,  but  of  these 
In  vitgiiii.,  f^j^jy  060,0(10  were  reported  as  "  present  for  duty."  Of 
tliese,  sllO.OOO  were  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  Con- 
federates had  not  more  than  12o,000.  The  immediate  contest  here 
was  to  lie  between  the  Fedenil  Army  of  the  Potomac,  about  140,000 
strong,  and  the  Confederiite  Army  of  Northern  Vii^inia,  numbering 
about  (io.OOO,  inchi<liti<;  Loiigstreet's  eorps,  which  hail  just  returned 
from  the  W.»t,  iifter  its  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Burnside  at  Knox- 
ville.  The  .\rniy  -if  the  Potomac  was  oi^nized  into  three  corps,  des- 
igiiiitetl  as  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Hancock,  having  recovereii 
from  the  wound  received  at  (Jettyaburg,  was  placed  in  command  of 


sist  of  not  less  than  a  million  of  i 
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the  Second,  the  Fifth  was  given  to  Warren,  Sedgwick  retained  the 
Sixth.  Besides  these  was  the  newly-organized  Ninth  Corps,  under 
Bumside,  which  contained  many  colored  troops.  It  hud  been  intend- 
tMl  to  send  this  corps  to  North  Carolina,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  cam- 
paign rendered  it  necessary  to  add  it  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Bumside  waiving  his  nominal  superiority  in  rank,  and  cheerfully  serv- 
ing under  Meade,  who  only  a  few  months  before  had  been  his  subor- 
dinate. Besides  the  140,000  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there  were 
42,000  in  and  about  Washington,  31,000  in  West*™  Viiginia,  59,000 
in  what  was  styled  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  of  whom  25,000, 
known  as  the  Army  of  the 
James,  under  Butler,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  available  for  service 
in  the  field.  In  South  Caroli- 
na. Georgia,  and  other  minor 
departments,  were  about  38,000 
more.  All  these  constituted 
the  310,000  under  Grant,  op- 
posed to  the  125,000  ConfediM-- 
atcs  in  t)ie  same  region. 

Grant,    knowing    his    great 
prepondei'anoe  in  numbers,  and 
yet  fully  appreciating  some  ad- 
vantages of  the  enemy  in  posi- 
tion, had  decided  upon  his  plan  ttmb-mt  p  h>ii. 
of     campaign.      "  I    was    im- 
pressed," he  says  "  with  the  idea  that  active  and  continuous  opera- 
tions of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  regardless 
of  the  season  and  the  weather,  were  necessary  to  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war.     The  resources  of  the  enemy  and  his  numerical  strength 
were  far  inferior  to  ours  ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  had  a  vast  ter- 
ritory, with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  long  lines  of 
communications  to  protect,  to  enable  us  to  supply  tlie  operating  ar- 
mies.    It  was  aquestion  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resources 
_  were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages.     I  therefore  de- 
termined to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  and  to  hammer  contin- 
uously against  tlie  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until 
by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to 
him  but   equal  submission  with   the  loyal  sections  of   our  common 
country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  laud."     There  were  two 
great  Confederate  armies  to  he  met  and  crushed,  —  that  of  Lee  in 
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Virginia,  and  that  of  Johnston  in  Georgia.  The  latter  task  was 
committed  to  Sherman.  Grant  instructed  him  ^^to  move  against 
Johnston's  army,  break  it  up,  and  go  into  the  interior  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  as  far  as  possible,  inflicting  all  the  damage  that  can 
be  done  upon  their  war  resources."  The  instructions  to  Meade  were 
of  like  tenor :  "  Lee's  army  is  to  be  your  objective  point ;  wherever 
that  goes,  you  must  go."  The  series  of  operations  contemplated  in 
this  plan  was  to  be  commenced  simultaneously,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  Ist  of  May. 

The  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  lain  in  winter 
quarters  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  the  lines  stretching 
about  twenty  miles.  The  position,  naturally  strong,  had  been  skil- 
fully fortified.  In  front,  rifle-pits  commanded  eveiy  ford,  and  in- 
trenchments  crowned  every  hill-top.  An  assault  in  front  was  neither 
apprehended  by  Lee  nor  intended  by  Grant.  The  attack  would  be 
by  turning  the  line  either  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Lee  supposed 
that  this  would  be  made  upon  his  left,  and  had  massed  the  bulk  of  his 
force  in  that  direction.  The  corps  of  Ewell  and  Hill  lay  behind  the 
defences  of  the  Rapidan,  their  centre  being  at  Orange  Court  House; 
while  Longstreet's  corps  was  at  Gordonsville,  thirteen  miles  farther 
to  the  southwest.  But  Grant  decided  to  move  by  Lee's  right.  He 
hoped,  that  after  forcing  the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments  on  the 
Rapidan,  he  might  bring  him  to  battle  somewhere  north  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  failing  in  that,  he  meant  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
should  go. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  4,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac marched  in  two  columns  for  the  lower  fords  of  the  Rapi- 
of  the  dan.    Such  a  movement  could  not  escape  observation,  and  as 

the  columns  neared  the  river  signal  fires  gave  notice  of  their 
approach.  But  the  crossing  was  to  be  made  ten  miles  below  the  ex- 
tremity of  Ewell's  line,  as  much  farther  from  the  centre  of  Hill's 
corps,  and  thirteen  miles  more  from  Longstreet's  position  ;  so  that 
Lee  was  unable,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river.  He  may  not  have  cared  to  do  this ;  for  in  a  few  hours  the 
Federal  army  would  be  entangled  in  the  Wilderness,  where  its  great 
superiority  in  numbers  would  be  of  little  moment.  During  the  win- 
ter Lee  had  caused  accurate  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  r^ion,  so  that 
every  rood  of  it,  every  road  and  by-path,  were  known  to  him,  while 
his  opponent  must  nc^cessarily  know  little  of  the  character  of  that 
wild  region.  With  his  60,000  men  I^e  believed  he  could  overmaster 
twice  that  number  if  brought  against  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May  the  headquarters  of  Grant  and 
Meade  were    at    a    roadside  inn  near  the  centre  of  the  Wilderness. 
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Through  the  Wilderness  from  north  to  south,  starting  from  German- 
na  Ford,  runs  a  tolerable  road.  Nearly  parallel  with  this,  B^uieof  tii« 
half  a  dozen  miles  distant,  is  another  road,  passing  near  ^"'*«"»«»- 
Chancellorsville.  These  two  roads,  after  many  windings,  come  to- 
gether near  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  By  these,  neither  of  them 
very  good.  Grant  proposed  to  unite  his  two  columns,  after  they  had 
got  clear  of  the  Wilderness.  But  running  east  and  west  through  this 
region,  are  two  other  good  roads,  starting  from  Orange  Court  House, 
running  nearly  parallel,  about  three  miles  apart,  until  they  unite  at 
Chancellorsville.  They  thus  cross,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  the  roads 
by  which  Grant's  columns  must  advance.  Moving  by  these  Lee  pro- 
posed to  strike  upon  the  flanks  of  Grant's  long  columns,  with  the 
hope  of  cutting  them  in  two,  and  routing  them. 

When,  therefore,  Lee  learned  that  the  Federal  army  was  heading 
for  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion.  At 
nightfall  the  advance  of  EwelFs  corps  lay  within  three  miles  of  the 
Federal  headquarters.  Hill,  having  farther  to  go,  was  some  distance 
behind.  I^ngstreet,  still  farther  off,  was  ordered  to  come  up  with 
all  possible  speed.  Grant  anticipated  no  attack,  and  his  plan  for  the 
next  day  was  to  move  leisurely  on  by  the  different  roads.  If  there 
had  been  no  interruption,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  would 
have  cleared  the  Wilderness  that  day. 

Warren  moved  early  on  the  morning  of  May  5th.  By  way  of  precau- 
tion, a  body  of  cavalry  had  on  the  preceding  afternoon  rid- 
den some  distance  down  the  turnpike  and  found  no  enemy, 
for  Ewell  was  still  some  miles  away.  On  this  morning  other  cavalry 
were  sent  down  the  road,  up  which  Ewell  was  now  moving.  These 
troops  came  in  contact,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  begun. 
Still  the  Federal  commanders  anticipated  no  real  battle.  Meade  said, 
"  They  have  left  a  division  here  to  fool  us.''  At  the  outset  the  Con- 
federates were  forced  back  for  a  space  ;  but  they  were  continually 
reenforced,  and  then  the  Federals  were  driven  back.  An  hour  before 
noon  Grant  was  convinced  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  and  meant  to 
fight.  He  ordered  Sedgwick  to  support  Warren,  while  Hancock, 
who  was  some  miles  ahead,  was  to  move  back  and  join  Warren  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads.  The  fighting  here  was  close  and  furious 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  little  advantage  on  either 
side.     Both  then  drew  back,  and  intrenched  themselves. 

Each  commander  planned  to  attack  the  other  early  in  the  morning. 
Lee  was  a  few  minutes  the  quicker,  throwing  Ew^ell  against 
the  Federal  right.     This  movement,  which  was  only  a  feint, 
was  repelled,  without  delaying  the  assault  which  Grant  had  ordered 
Hancock  to  make  upon  the  Confederate  right,  where  Hill  was  driven 
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back  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  stayed  the 
flight.  A  flank  movement  had  been  planned  for  him  ;  but  while  pre- 
paring to  execute  it,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mistaken  fire  from 
his  own  men,  and  the  command  of  his  corps  devolved  upon  R.  II. 
Anderson.  Both  sides  were  much  broken  up  during  the  morning; 
but  not  long  after  noon  Lee  flung  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet 
upon  Hancock,  who  had  intrenched  himself  behind  a  breastwork  of 
pine  logs.  No  impression  was  made  upon  this  until  four  o*cIock, 
when  a  fire  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  dry  forest  reached  these 
works.  The  wind  blew  the  smoke  and  flames  right  in  the  faces  of 
the  defenders.  The  Confederates  swarmed  over,  but  were  soon  driven 
back  to  their  own  lines.  This  virtually  closed  the  battle,  although 
after  dark  Ewell  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  a  portion  of  Sedg- 
wick's corps,  cutting  off  and  capturing  two  brigades,  numbering  3,000 
men,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  himself.  The  two  days'  battle  was 
fought  almost  entirely  by  musketry,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground 
precluded  any  effectual  use  of  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  rendered 
manceuvring  impossible.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  great.  The 
Federal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  15,000,  besides  5,000 
prisoners.  The  Confederates  lost  about  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  few  prisonei-s.  Still  the  real  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Cinint, 
for  Lee  had  failed  in  his  bold  and  skilful  attempt  to  repeat  the  siio- 
cess  of  Chaneellorsville. 

The  7th  was  spent  in  reconnoissances,  which  convinced  Grant  that 
Lee  was  in  no  condition  to  attack,  and  that,  though  quite  willing  tt> 
be  iissailed  in  his  intrenchments,  he  could  be  flanked  out  of  that 
strong  position.  In  the  evening  the  army  moved  toward  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House,  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest,  by  diflferent  roads. 
Lee  moved  toward  the  same  point,  reaching  it  a  little  in  advance, 
thus  gaining  time  to  intrench  himself  ui>on  a  commanding  ridge  from 
which  he  could  be  forced  only  by  hard  fighting.  Monday,  May  t^th, 
was  spent  in  preparations.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Con- 
federate lines  upon  evei'v  point  where  Federal  batteries  were 

Bait  leu  of  X  %f    r 

8pott#yi-  being  erected.  At  one  of  these  points  Sedgwick  was  killed 
by  a  rifle-bullet,  while  placing  a  battery  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion from  which  his  men  had  shrunk.  The  next  two  days  there  was 
much  sharp  but  indecisive  fighting,  but  the  general  result  seemed  to 
(irant  to  presage  success.  On  the  11th  he  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment 11  despatch,  some  sentences  of  which  have  become  historic. 
'*  We  have,"  he  siiys,  "  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard  fight- 
ing. The  result  to  this  day  is  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses  have 
been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  propose  to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."     The  work,  however,  was  done 
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on  a  quite  different  line,  and  took  not  only  all  summer,  but  all  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  reached  far  into  the  next  spring.  Grant's  final 
re|K>rt,  written  a  year  later,  haa  a  somewhat  different  tone.  In  this 
he  says:  "The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring  and 
fighting,  without  decisive  results,"  The  Federal  loss  during  these 
three  days  was  about  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confeder- 
ates, fighting  behind  i  n  trench  men  te,  suffered  far  less. 


Lee's  left  had  been  found  inipi'egnable  ;  hut  there  appeared  to  be  a 
weak  point  in  his  centre,  and  upon  this  a  strong  assault  was 
made.  In  the  gray  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog, 
Hancock's  corps  dashed  upon  this  point,  which  was  a  salient  angle 
thrust  forward  from  the  main  line.  Without  firing  a  allot,  the  Con- 
federate pickets  were  swept  back ;  the  abatis  was  passed,  and  the 
breastworks  carried.  Here  was  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps, 
numbering  4,000  men.  three  fourths  of  whom  were  made  prisoners. 
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But  this  salient  was  only  an  outwork  of  no  great  importance,  for  half 
a  mile  behind  it  a  second  line  had  been  laid  out  and  partly  fortified. 
Here  Ewell  took  firm  stand,  and  was  speedily  reenforced  by  Hill  and 
Anderson.  The  position  was  a  vital  one  for  the  Confederates,  for  if 
it  were  carried,  their  line  would  be  severed.  The  fierce  fight  which 
ensued,  lasting  all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  was  one  of  those  of 
which  even  the  combatants  themselves  can  give  no  clear  account. 
The  greater  part  of  both  armies  were  engaged.  They  charged  and 
countercharged,  each  in  turn  being  driven  back.  In  the  end,  the 
Federals  retained  the  salient  which  they  had  won  in  the  morning, 
while  the  Confederates  held  their  line  close  behind  it,  so  that  their 
position  was  not  really  weakened.  The  Federal  losses  were  not  far 
from  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost  fewer  iii 
killed  and  wounded,  but  more  in  prisoners. 

(irant  had  struck  a  heavy,  but  not  a  crushing  blow.  For  another 
week  he  tried  to  find  a  weak  point  in  the  Confederate  line,  but  was 
everywhere  confronted  by  intrenchments  too  strong  to  be  assailed. 
puuking  During  this  time  he  received  re  enforcements  fully  equal  to 
nioTcinenti..    j^'^  ]()gg(>vj      Hq  ^lien  rcsumcd  his  flanking  movements.     I.<ee, 

to  counteract  these,  ventured  an  attack  upon  Grant's  right  flank 
which  was  repelled  with  no  little  loss.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  Lee  saw  before  him  no  trace  of  the  great  army  with  which  he 
had  been  fighting.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  had  gone,  and  the  purpose  which  it  had  in  view.  So  he 
broke  up  his  camps,  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  again  across  its 
line  of  advance  toward  Richmond. 

Two  days  of  quick  marching,  through  a  region  as  yet  untrodden 
The  North  ^.Y  ^iHiles,  brought  Grant  to  the  North  Anna.  Lee,  having 
Anna.  .^  ]^g^  distaiicc  to  go,  was  there  before  him,  on  the  opposite 

bank.  His  settled  policy  was  not  to  oppose  seriously  the  passage 
of  a  river  in  his  front,  choosing  rather  to  intrench  himself  a  little 
behind  it,  ajid  await  an  attack.  Grant  sent  the  corps  of  Hancock 
and  Warren  across  the  river,  at  points  four  miles  apart.  Lee  thrust 
the  bulk  of  his  force  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  columns,  securing 
a  eliance  of  striking  one  of  them  when  it  could  not  be  supported  by 
the  other,  (iraiit,  appreciating  this  manoeuvre,  brought  back  his  col- 
umns, and  on  the  2()th  resumed  his  turning  movements,  which  were, 
within  a  few  days,  to  bring  both  arjnies  to  their  old  fighting-ground 
on  the  Chickahomiiiv.  While  on  the  North  Anna,  Lee  was  reen- 
forced  by  about  15,000  men,  —  hardly  half  as  many  as  he  had  lost; 
so  that,  rc'latively  to  his  opponent,  he  was  weaker  than  at  the  0|)ening 
of  the  campaign.  Lee  had  been  able  to  receive  these  reen  force  men  ts 
because  of  the  utter  failure  of  a  {)art  of  Grant's  plan  of  campaign. 
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Sigel  was  to  operate  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.     On  the  15th 
of   May  he  encountered  Breckinridge,  and   was  badly  de-  Minor  opo- 
feated.     He  was  removed  from   the  command,  which  was  '*'^°"* 
given  to  Hunter,  who  met  with  no  better  success,  and  retreated  by 
a  wide  detour,  leaving  Breckinridge  free  to  join  Lee. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Butler,  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  James,  25,000  strong,  lay  at  Yorktown.  He  was  to  move 
toward  Richmond,  and  at  least  to  seize  Petersburg.  He  moved 
early  in  May,  but  his  plans  were  poorly  made,  and  worse  executed. 
Beauregard,  now  in  command  of  the  Department  of  South  Virginia, 
outgeneraled  him,  and  on  the  16th  Butler  found  himself  "bottled 
up,"  as  he  phrased  it,  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  a  peninsula  formed  by 
a  sharp  bend  of  tlie  James,  twenty  miles  south  of  Riclimond.  'Jliings 
had  gone  badly  in  Virginia,  except  where  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  eye  of  Grant. 

(irrant's  turning  movement  brought  him  at  the  close  of  May  to  the 
Chickahominy,  near  the   place  where  the   battle    of    Cold 
Harbor  had  been  foufflit  two  years  before.    Lee  was  already  tie  of  cow 

.    .  .  ■  Harbor 

there,  and  the  position  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Grant 
resolved  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  intrenchments  ;  for  if 
they  were  defeated  here,  they  could  only  escape  by  going  up  the 
river,  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  might  probably  gain  their  front,  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat.  Preliminary  operations  were  begun  on  the 
31st  of  May.  But  the  real  battle  was  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the 
gray  dawn,  and  under  a  drizzling  rain,  F.  C.  Barlow's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps  struck  the  first  line  of  the  Confederate  intrench- 
ments, and  carried  it.  A  hailstorm  of  lead  was  poured  upon  them 
from  an  interior  line.  They  faced  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  fell  back  behind  a  low  ridge,  leaving  half  their  number 
behind  them.  Gibbon's  division  met  with  no  better  success  ;  Smith's 
division,  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  fought  a  little  longer  upon  an- 
other point,  with  equal  and  equally  unavailing  vah)r.  But  the  whole 
battle  lasted  hardly  an  hour,  when  the  attack  was  abandoned.  It 
had  cost  the  Federals  not  less  than  7,000  men ;  the  Confederates 
losing  fewer  than  half  as  many. 

The  battle  decided  that  the  campaign  must  take  the  form  of  a 
siege  of  Richmond.  Two  courses  were  open  to  Grant. 
He  might  invest  the  city  from  the  north,  or,  crossing  the  chickAhom- 
Chickahominy  and  the  James,  besiege  it  from  the  south. 
The  latter  plan  was  chosen.  For  a  few  days  longer  the  armies 
lay  confronting  each  other  on  the  Chickahominy,  Grant  gmdually 
extending  his  intrenchments  to  the  south,  Lee  extending  his  works 
in  the  same  direction,  the  two   lines  being   so   close   together   that 
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men  on  each  Bide  were  picked  off  by  sharpshooters  while  working  in 
tlio  trenches.  The  continuous  skirmisliing  was  interrupted  only  on 
thi3  7th  of  June,  when  there  was  a  brief  truce  to  enable  each  side  to 
bury  its  dead. 

The  movement  to  the  James  was  fairly  begun  upon  the  12th,  when 

Warren's   corps   crossed  the  Chickabominy,  by  the  Long 
loihe  Bridge,  manking  the  movements  of  the  other  corps,  which 

marched  by  loiif^er  routes  ;  Smith's  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Jamea  going  to  the  Pamunkey,  whence  it  sailed  down  the  York  aud 


up  the  James,  rejoining  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  on  the  14tb. 
Lee  could  not  be  Jong  ignorant  of  this  movement,  which  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct.  He  supposed  that  it  was  Grant's  purpose  to  move  upon 
Richmond  by  the  north  bank  of  the  James.  He  therefore  crossed  the 
Ohickahomiuy,  and  fell  back  to  the  strong  intrenchments  in  front  of 
Riclunond,  His  army  there,  including  those  which  Beauregard  liwl 
brought  from  North  Carolina,  numbered  70,000.  Grant's  force,  in- 
cluding Butler's  Army  of  the  James,  numbered  150,000.  The 
Federal  columns  moved  rapidly,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
came  in  sight  of  the  James,  across  which  a  pontoon  bridge,  two 
thirds  of  a  mile   long,  Lad    been   laid,  over  which,  and    by  means 
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of  boats,  the  army  crossed;  the  passage  occupying  three  ilnys.  It 
was  soon  id  the  position  from  which  Grant  proposed  to  conduct 
the  investment  of  Richmond,  although  it  took  the  form  of  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  t)ie 
James  River. 

Between  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  close  of  the  light- 
ing upon  the  Chickahominy  was  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  dur- 
ing which  Grant  lost  34,561  men,  of  whom  9,856  were  reported  as 
"  missing."  Lee  lost  not  far  from 
42,000,  of  whom  about  8,500  were 
pmoners.  Besides  these  were  con- 
siderable losses  in  the  engagements 
between  Butler  and  Beauregard 
near  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  in 
minor  operations  in  various  por- 
tions of  Virginia.  Probably  not 
fewer  than  100,000  men,  on  both 
sides,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tared  within  a  little  more  than  five 
weeks. 

After  its  defeat  at  Chattanoo- 
ga, late  in  November,  1868,  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee 
retreated    thirty   miles   suutheivst- 

ward  to  Dalton,  near  the  northern      oii«r  p  Morton,  wir-go,.™ 
boundary   of    Georgia.      Towards 

the  close  of  December    Bragg    wa.s  superseded  in  the  c 
this  army  by  J,  E.  Johnston.     The  authorities  at  Richinoiid 
desired  that  he  should  advance  against  the  Federal  foi-ces, 
and  drive  them  from  Tennessee.     His  available  army  at  Dalton  then 
numbered  41,000,  but  he  was  promised  reeuforcenienta  which  would 
give  him  75,000. 

The  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces  in  this  region  had  been 
given  to  Sherman.  His  department  comprised  the  Army  Hhonmni 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Thomas;  the  Army  of  the  Ten-  '''"• 
nessee,  under  McPherson  ;  and  the  Army  of  tlie  Ohio,  under  Scho- 
field.  On  the  10th  of  April  these  armies  numbered  180,000  men 
present  for  duty.  In  explaining  his  plan  of  operations,  he  wrote  to 
Grant :  "  The  most  difficult  part  of  my  problem  is  that  of  provis- 
ions. But  in  that  I  must  venture.  Georgia  has  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants.    If  they  can  live,  we  should  not  starve." 

From  Dalton  to  Atlanta  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  about  eighty 
miles,  but  considerably  more  as  nieasured  by  the  roads  actually  trav- 
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ersed.  Both  armies  had  to  depend  for  supplies  upon  what  could  be 
brought  by  railway.  Sherman  drew  his  from  Chattanooga,  NashYille, 
and  even  Louisville,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  by  a  single  line  of  rail- 
way, liable  to  be  broken  at  any  point.  Johnston  received  his  supplies 
likewise  by  a  single  i-ailway  line,  from  Atlanta.  If  that  were  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  rear,  hiB  army  would  in  a  few  days  he  starved  out. 
The  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  took  the  essential  form  of  s 
continuous  movement  by  Sherman  upon  Johnston's  line  of  supply, 
and  the  consequent  falling  back 
by  Johnston,  from  evevy  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  it  was  likely  to 
be  turned.  Both  generals  per- 
ceived that  this  waa  likely  to 
be  the  shape  which  the  opening 
campaign  would  take.  Eacli 
knew  very  nearly  the  force 
which  his  opponent  could  bring 
against  him.  On  May  1st, 
Johnston  had  at  Dalton  a  little 
more  than  42,000  effective 
men  ;  Sherman  had,  close  by, 
not  quite  100,000.  Within  a 
month  Johnston  i-eceived  reen- 
forcenients,  raising  bis  force 
—  irrespective  of  losses  —  to 
64,000.  Sherman  also  was  re- 
joKph  E  jiihniton  enforced  from  time  to  time,  bo 

that,  except  at   rare   intervals, 
the  Federal  army  outnumbered  the  Confederates  two  to  one. 

Sherman  had  no  intent  to  attack  Johnston  at  Dalton, but  undertook 
to  turn   him  out  of  it  by  a  movement  upon  Resaca,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south.    Polk's  corps  from  Alabama  was  already 
there,  and  on  the  13th  the  Confederates  fell  back  from  Dalton  to 
Resaca.     The  operations  during  the  remainder  of  May  presented  al- 
most uniform  features.   Johnston  fell  back  from  position  to  position  »s 
he  found  liimself  outfliinked.     "All  this  time,"  says  Sherman,  "acon- 
tiniial  battle  was  in  progress  by  strong  skirmish  lines,  taking  advan- 
tiige  of  every  species  of  cover,  and  both  parties  fortifjing 
fpfihutani-    each  night  by  rifle  trenches,  many  of  which  grew  to  be  as 
formidable  as  first-class  works  of  defence.     Occasionally  one 
party  or  the  other  would  make  a  dash  in  the  nature  of  a  sally,  but  it 
usually  su.staincd  a  repulse." 

The  early  days  of  June  were  occupied  by  both  armies  in  manceuvres 
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against  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was  that  on  the  10th  the  Con- 
federates were  found  strongly  posted  upon  three  contiguous  Kenesaw 
hills,  known  as  Kenesaw,  Pine  Mountain,  and  Lost  Mountain.  m<>""'*'" 
"  On  each  of  these  hills,"  says  Sherman,  "  the  enemy  had  signal  sta- 
tions, and  fresh  lines  of  parapets.  Heavy  masses  of  infantry  could  he 
distinctly  seen,  and  it  was  manifest  that  Johnston  had  chosen  his 
ground  well,  and  had  prepared  for  battle ;  but  his  line  was  at  least  ten 
miles  in  extent  —  too  long,  in  my  estimation,  to  be  held  by  his  force, 
then  estimated  at  60,000." 

Three  weeks  were  occupied  in  movements  and  counter  movements ; 
and  then  Sherman  determined  to  attack  the  fortified  lines  of  the  en- 
emy. The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  June  27th.  Both 
commanders  agree  as  to  the  gallantry  of  the  assault  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  repulse.  Johnston,  speaking  of  the  decisive  point,  says : 
"  The  Federal  troops  pressed  forward  with  the  resolution  always  dis- 
played by  the  American  soldier  when  properly  led.  After  maintain- 
ing the  contest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  they  retired  unsuccess- 
ful, because  they  had  encountered  intrenched  infantry,  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  or  that  which  followed  Wellington 
into  France,  out  of  Spain."  Sherman  says:  "  This  was  the  hardest 
fight  of  the  campaign,  up  to  that  date.  About  nine  o'clock  the  troops 
moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along  our  lines  for  ten  miles  a  furious 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  At  all  points  the  enemy  met  us  with 
determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  By  11.30  the  assault  was  in 
fact  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not  broken  the  rebel  line  at 
either  point,  but  our  assaulting  columns  held  their  ground  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  rebel  trenches,  and  there  covered  themselves  with 
a  parapet."  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  engagement  was  808  men, 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  Federal,  about  2,500.  The  direct  attack 
had  failed  ;  but  simultaneous  movements  compelled  Johnston  to  evac- 
uate the  strong  position,  abandoning  the  mountain  region,  and  falling 
back  into  the  level  country  watered  by  the  Chattahoochee,  wherein 
Atlanta  is  situated,  the  intrenchments  of  which,  says  Johnston,  had 
for  a  month  been  strengthened  by  the  labor  '^  of  all  the  negro  laborers 
which  could  be  collected.*' 

The   passage  of   the  Chattahoochee  by  Sherman,   about  the  mid- 
dle  of   July,   was   one    of   the  most  brilliant  operations  of 
the  war.       Still    Johnston    was  nowise  disheartened.       His  »ujM»rj.e<ied 
army,  on  the  10th  of    July,  after  all   its  losses,  numbered 
something  more  than  50,000  effective  men.       Besides  these.  Gover- 
nor   Brown,    of    Georgia,    promised  to    give    him   within    ten    days 
10,000  State  militia.     On  the  17th  of  July,  Johnston  was  surprised 
by  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
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relieving  bim  from  command  and  appointing  Hood  in  hia  place.  Be- 
fore noon  of  next  diiy  thie  change  of  commaDders  was  known  to  Sber 
man.  "  I  immediately  inquired,"  says  he,  "  about  Hood,  and  learned 
that  he  was  bold  even  to  rasbDess,  and  courageous  in  the  extreme. 
I  inferred  that  the  change  of  commanders  mfant  'light.'  This  was 
just  what  we  wanted ;  that  is,  to  fight  upon  open  ground,  on  anything 
like  equal  terms,  instead  of  being  forced  to  run  up  against  prepared 
intrenchraents ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy,  having  Atlanta 
behind  him,  could  choose  the  time  and  place  of  attack,  and  could  »t 
pleasure  mass  a.  superior  force  on  our  weakest  points.  Therefore  ve 
had  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sallies." 

Hood  sallied  move  than  once  against  the  Federal  armies  which  were 
B,„i,o,  slowly  closing  in  towards  Atlanta.  The  fiercest  of  these 
*""■"•  sallies  took  place  on  July  22d ;  the  action  being  commonlv 
called  the  Hattle  of  Atlanta.  It  was  fought  mainly,  on  the  Federal 
aide,  by  McPherson's  Army  of  tlie 
Tennessee.  MePherson  was  killed 
a  little  before  noon,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  aiTiy  devolved  upon 
Logan.  The  assault  by  the  Con- 
federates failed  at  every  point. 
The  month  of  July  was  one  of 
constant  fighting  upon  a  greater 
or  smaller  scale. 

The  siege  of  Atlanta  continned 
until  September  Ist,  '*The  posi- 
tion." says  Sherman,  "  was  healthy, 
with  ample  supply  of  wood,  water, 
and  provisions.  The  skirmish  lines 
were  held  close  up  to  the  enemy, 
and  kept  tip  a  continuous  clat- 
jim..  a  McPh.r.on  'er  of  musketry.     The  matn  lines 

were  held  further  back,  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  j^round,  with  muskets  loaded  and  stacked  for 
cspiureoi  ^^^^-  '^he  fielil-batterics  were  in  select  position,  covered 
*"""■"  l>y  handsome  parapets,  and  occasional  shots  from  them 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  The  men  loitered  about 
the  trenches  carelessly,  or  busied  themselves  in  constructing  huts." 
The  main  efforts  of  Sherman  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  railroads  centering  at  Atlanta.  Hood,  finding  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  tins,  evacuated  the  town,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  army  on  the  5tb,  The  entire  Fed- 
eral loss  during  the  whole  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  vras  4,423 
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killed.  22,822  wounded,  and  4,442  missing,  31,687  in  all.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  3,044  killed,  18,962  wounded,  and  12,983  prisoners, 
34,979  in  all. 

The  capture  of  Atlanta  had  efEected  only  a  part  of  the  object  of  the 
campaign,  for  Hood's  army,  still  nearly  40,000  strong,  had  escaped; 
and  although  Sherman  had  fully  twice  as  many,  he  thought  it  use- 
less to  pursue.     He  therefore  resolved  to  convert  Atlanta  D,t,^af 
into  a  purely  military  post,  and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  ""*•■ 
to  leave  the  town.    Hood  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  close 


of  Septembei",  when  lie  set  out  upon  his  fatal  expedition  to  Tennessee; 
the  original  purpose  being  to  destroy  tJie  railroads  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  supplied.  Sherman  anticipated  the  movement,  and 
sharp  fighting  took  place  about  AUatoona.  Hood  pressed  on  until  lie 
reached  Kesaca  about  the  middle  of  October.  Thence  he  moved  to- 
wards Nashville  by  a  wide  circuit.  Thomas  had  already  been  sent 
there.  Hood  appeared  before  Nashville  early  in  December.  On  the 
19th  he  was  attacked  by  Thomas.  Fierce  fighting  ensued,  lasting 
two  days,  ending  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Confederates. 

Sherman  had  already  set  out  on  his  long  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  xh^ourch 
in  a  direct  line.  He  had  made  sure  that  there  was  uo  '°''>*8~- 
force  in  the  way  which  could  impede  liis  march,  the  object  of  which 
was,  first  to  destroy  the  railroads  in  Georgia,  which  would  damage 
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the  Confederacy  even  more  than  the  seizure  of  the  Mississippi  had 
doDe,  and  then  to  unite  with  Grant.  All  the  store-houses,  machine- 
sliops,  and  depots  in  Atlanta  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  powder,  and 
on  the  16tli  of  November  the  march  was  begun.  The  anny  num- 
bered about  60,000  men  ^f  all  arms,  all  non-combatants  and  sick  hav- 
ing been  sent  north.  The  force  was  divided  into  two  wings,  one 
under  Howard,  the  other  under  Slocum,  each  wing  consisting  of  two 
corps  ;  the  cavalrj-,  under  Kilpatrick,  receiving  orders  directly  from 
Sherman.  The  army  was  to  live  upon  the  coiintrj-.  The  soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  enter  any  dwelling-houses,  but  when  in  camp  they  were 
allowed  to  gather  vegetables  and  drive  in  any  stock  which  was  in 
sight  of  the  enrampraent.  Wherever 
the  »rmv  was  unmolested,  no  houses 
or  mills  were  to  be  destroyed,  but  if 
guenllas  should  appear,  or  if  roads 
were  obstructed  or  bridges  burned,  the 
army  commanders  were  to  "  order  and 
enforce  a  devastation  more  or  less  re- 
lentless, according  to  the  measure  of 
the  local  hostility."  The  cavalry  and 
«rtilleiy  were  to  appropriate  freely 
such  horses  and  mules  as  tliey  needed, 
"discriminating  between  tboee  of  the 
rich,  who  .tie  usually  hostile,  and  the 
poor  and  industrious,  who  are  usually 
neutral  or  friendly." 
'"'^        """"''  Appeals  earnest  and  almost  frantic 

were  put  forth  to  tlio  people  to  stay  the  march  of  this  army.  Beau- 
repiird,  writing  froni  Corinth  on  the  18th  of  November,  thus  urges 
the  people  of  Cieoi^ia :  "Arise  for  the  defence  of  your  native  soil. 
Obstruct  and  destr<iy  all  the  roads  in  Sherman  s  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  and  liis  army  will  soon  starve  in  your  midst.  I  hasten  to  join 
you  ill  the  di-fence  of  your  homes  and  firesides."  On  the  same  day 
Senator  B.  II.  Hill  wrote  from  Richmond,  his  letter  being  "cordially 
endorsed  "  by  Mr.  Seddoii.  then  Secretary  of  War :  "  You  have  now 
the  Ix'st  opportunity  ever  yet  presented  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Put 
everything  at  the  disposiil  of  our  generals.  Every  citizen  with  fail 
gnu,  iind  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  axe,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
soldier.  You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retirding  his  march."  Half 
a  dozen  Georgian  members  of  Congress  wrote  on  the  19th ;  "  We 
have  liad  a  special  conference  with  President  Davis  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  are  able  to  assure  you  that  they  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  itll  tliat  can  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency  tluit  presses 
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upon  you.  Let  every  man  fly  to  arms.  Remove  your  negroes,  horses, 
cattle,  and  provisions  from  Stermnn's  army,  and  burn  what  you  can- 
not carry.  Bum  all  bridges,  and  block  up  all  roads  in  his  route. 
Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  night  and  by  day. 
Let  him  have  no  rest"  But  all  these  urgent  appeals  came  to  nothing. 
There  vrere  indeed  in  Central  Georgia  few  men  capable  of  responding 
to  them.  Almost  every  able-bodied  man  had  been  brought  into  the 
army.  Some  were  with  Lee  in  Virginia ;  the  rest  were  with  Hood  in 
his  wild  expedition  into  Tennessee.  Only  upon  two  or  thi-ee  occa- 
sion!* was  there  anything  like  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  Sherman's 
operations,  and  these  were  mainly  limited  to  endeavors  to  obstruct 
the  work  of  detached  parties  who 
were  engaged  in  destroving  the 
railroads. 

Sherman'n  march  was  little 
more  than  a  grand  military  prom- 
enade, made  somewhat  dithcnlt 
toward  the  close  by  rainy  weather, 
and  the  swatnpy  nature  of  the 
counti-y,  which  required  miles  of 
roads  to  be  corduroyed  to  enable 
the  trains  to  p;ias,  "  But."  says 
he,  "no  opp'iaition  from  the  eue- 
Biy  worth  speaking  of  was  en- 
countered until  the  heads  of  tlic 
columns  were  within  fifteen  mih-s 
of  Savannah,  wiien  all  the  roads  "" 
leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed 

witli  earthworks  and  artillery  ;  but  these  were  easily  turned,  j 
enemy  driven  away." 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOtli  of  December  the  heads  of  the 
columns  were  from  three  to  eight  miles  from  Savannah,  ,-,p,u„„f 
where  Hardee  had  got  together  a  force  of  about  15,000  *^"''"'' 
men.  As  the  Federal  army  approached  the  city,  some  .ihow  of  re- 
sistance was  made.  Torpedoes  and  shells  had  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  by  the  explosion  of  which  several  men  were  wounded.  The 
Confederate  prisoners  were  compelled  to  remove  these.  On  the  day 
before,  three  scouts  had  been  sent  to  communicate  with  the  fleet. 
They  hid  by  day  in  the  rice  swamps,  paddled  down  the  river  by  night, 
and  were  picked  up  by  a  gunboat.  They  bore  this  despatch  from  How- 
ard: "  We  have  had  perfect  success,  and  the  army  is  in  fine  spirits," 
This  was  the  first  tidings  received  from  Sherman's  army  during  the 
month  which  had  passed  since  it  had  cut  loose  from  Atlanta. 
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Fort  McAllister,  fifteen  miles  below  Savanoah,  was  the  only  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  communication  with  the  fleet.  It  was  a  strong 
redoubt,  mounting  24  guns,  with  a  garrison  of  200  men.  It  was 
carried  on  the  liith,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Sherman  now  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  was  refused  by  Hardee.  It 
seemed  that  Savannah  could  only  be  captured  by  regular  si^e.  and 
preparations  were  made  for  this.  But,  during  the  night  of  the  2lBt, 
Hardee  evacuated  the  city,  inarching  his  force  toward  Charleston; 
and  Sherman  took  possession  of  it  on  the  following  day.  Sherman 
wrote  to  the  President :  "  I  beg  to  present  to  you  as  a  Christmas  gift 
the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guna  and  plenty  of  ammunition ; 
also,  about  2.5,000  bales  of  cotton."  This  message  reached  the  Pres- 
ident on  CliriHtmas  eve. 

This  march  to  the  sea,  more  than  300  miles  by  the  roads  travelled, 
occupying  a  month,  cost  the  Federals  in  all  785  uien.  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  Confederate  prisoners  num- 
bered 1,338 ;  of  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  there  are  no  records. 
During  the  march,  more  than  20,000  bales  of  cotton  were  burned, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  provisions  and  stores  was  seized.  But, 
what  was  of  far  more  injury  to  the  Confederacy,  320  miles  of  railroad 
were  destroyed,  severing  the  last  links  of  communication  between  the 
Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  and  the  West.  Saving  the  immense 
amount  of  provisions  and  stock  seized,  very  little  damage  was  done 
to  private  property,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  extraordinary  provoca- 
tion. 
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Sherman's  march  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
the  complement  of  Grant's  movement  upon  Richmond,  ^he  general 
Each  was  necessary  to  the  other;  and  neither  alone,  ™o'e™«»t. 
probably,  would  have  brought  so  speedy  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  if, 
indeed,  it  could  have  been  brought  to  an  end  at  all  without  the 
combined  operations  of  the  two  Generals.  The  resources  of  the 
North  were  not  exhausted,  nor  the  zeal  and  determination  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  loyal  people  abated.  But  delays  were  growing 
dangerous.  The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  August, 
declared  the  war  a  failure,  and  nominated  for  the  Presidency  the 
General  —  McClellan  —  on  whom  they  had  relied  so  confidently 
to  make  it  so.  Well-meaning  but  timid  and  short-sighted  persons 
more  than  once  embarrassed  the  President  by  placing  him  in  a 
position  where  to  the  unreflecting  he  might  seem  to  be  rejecting 
overtures  of  peace,  when  in  reality  he  was  only  cautiously  avoiding 
a  cunning  pitfall  which  some  astute  rebel  had  inveigled  a  superser- 
viceable  and  credulous  peacemaker  to  dig.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  rechosen 
President  in  1864,  spite  of  these  and  other  inimical  influences  ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  faith  and  the  strength  of  the  Union- 
ists could  have  held  out  against  them  all  another  year,  had  Grant 
met  with  the  same  ill-success  as  his  predecessors. 

But,  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  at  least  plain  that  on  this  move- 
ment against  the  central  power  of  the  rebellion  —  Lee's  army  — 
everything  depended.  Much  else  was  done  elsewhere,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  in  these  later  months  of  the  rebellion ;  but,  though 
these  events  were  in  themselves  important  and  interesting,  as  they 
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encoun^ed  or  diBcouraged  eitlier  one  side  or  tbe  other,  they  did 
not  necessarily  influence  tbe  final  event.  There  were  in  the  West 
bodies  of  troops,  lai^e  enough  Hlmost  to  be  called  armies,  besides 
the  army  with  Sherman.  Tbe  rebel  General  Forrest  appeared  in 
Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  early  in  the  year,  with  5,000 
men,  and  gave  tbe  Union  troope  in  that  r^on  quite  enough  to  do. 
His  only  success  of  any  moment,  however,  was  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pillow,  forty  miles  above  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  fort,  commanded  by  Major  L.  F.  Booth,  was 
garrisoned    by    nixtut    600   loyn)    Tennesseeaiis   and    blacks.      Tlie 


place  was  carried  by  assault ;  but  when  resistance  had  ceased,  offi- 
cers and  men  were  massaci'ed,  even  on  the  next  day.  The  memory 
of  tlie  old  Indian  wars,  when  the  earlier  savages  tortured  their 
prisoners,  was  revived  by  the  acts  of  the  rebels  at  Fort  Pillow. 
Kn  discrimination  was  made  as  to  age,  se.t,  condition,  or  color  — 
blacks  and  whites,  women,  children,  and  the  sick  were  slaughtered; 
men  were  nailed  to  the  floors  and  walls  of  huts  by  their  clothing, 
and  llie  luits  set  on  fire.  These  deeds  of  crnelty  were  afterwanls 
denied,  in  spite  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  denial, 
however,  came  only  from  the  personal  sensitiveness  of  Forrest 
For  cnielty  was  tJie  animating  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  prison 
disi'i))liiie  at  Anderson,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  where  1'nion 
prisoners  were  held,  was  a  rigidly  observed  policy  of  delivering  to 
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death  the  greatest  number,  in  the  briefest  time,  by  any  means  short 
of  acknowledged  murder.  As  early  as  1862,  General  Beauregard 
wrote  to  Richmond  to  inquire  if  the  bill  for  the  execution  of  pris- 
oners had  passed  Congress ;  it  was,  he  said,  '*  high  time  to  proclaim 
the  black  flag/' 

Of  the  naval  events  of  the  year,  the  reduction  of  the  forts  in  Mo- 
bile Bay  by  Admiral  Farragut  was  the  most  important,  as  it  Farmgutat 
closed  the  port,  and  assured  the  capture  of  the  city  itself  ^°*'"«- 
the  following  March.     Charleston  harbor,  however,  was  still  open  to 
the  blockade-runners.    It  was  so  completely  commanded  by  the  many 
batteries  on  its  low  shores,  that  Dupont  and  Dahlgren  successively 
failed,  the  year  before,  to  carry  their  fleets  within   these   defences ; 
and,  though  General  Gillmore  had  reduced  Fort  Wagner,  and  made 
Sumter  almost  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  harbor  was,  to  the  end,  a  safe  ref- 
uge to  all  vessels   that  succeeded  in  getting  into  it.     In  June,  the 
worst  enemy  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  that  the  war 
had  produced  —  the  Alabama  —  was  sunk    in  the  English  the  Aia- 
Channel,  by  Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge.     In  Octo- 
ber the  formidable  ram  Albemarle  wtis  blown  up  in  Roanoke  River 
by  Lieutenant  William  B.  Cushing.     The  small  boat  from  which  he 
a£Bxed  a  torpedo  to  the  side  of  the  ram  was  shattered  as  she  went 
down,  and  the  dauntless  sailor  escaped  by  swimming. 

In  Virginia  events  had  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  campaign 
must  take  the  form  of  a  siege  of  Richmond.  Lee  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  with  the  70,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand he  could  hold  his  lines  there  against  any  force  which  might  be 
brought  against  them,  so  long  as  his  aimy  could  be  fed.  Napoleon 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  50,000  National  Guards,  with  3,000  gun- 
ners, will  defend  a  fortified  capital  against  an  army  of  300,000.  Rich- 
mond had  become  a  well-fortified  city.  The  works  were  not  indeed 
imposing  in  appearance.  They  consisted  of  low  redoubts,  with  forts 
at  salient  points ;  but  it  had  been  demonstrated  at  Sebastopol  that 
such  works,  resolutely  held,  were  fully  equal  to  the  elaborate  con- 
structions of  Vauban  and  Coehom.  Lee  bad  more  men  by  half  than 
Napoleon  thought  necessary  for  defence  against  twice  the  number 
that  Grant  could  bring  to  the  siege. 

That  the  actual  siege  of  Richmond  took  the  form  of  a  siege  of 
Peteraburg,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  town  was  the 
focus  to  which  several  roads  converged.  Taking  these 
roads  in  order,  there  were  the  Richmond  Railroad,  coming  in  from 
the  north  ;  the  City  Point  Railroad,  on  the  northeast ;  the  Norfolk 
Railroad,  on  the  southeast ;  the  Weldon  Railroad,  from  the  south ; 
the  Southside  Railroad,  from  the  west.     Besides  these  were  several 
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plank  roads  and  turnpikes,  diverging  from  Petenbarg,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  These  railroads,  joined  by  short  croes-lines,  formed  the 
main  means  of  supply  for  the  Confederate  force  after  those  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  had  been  thoroughly  internipted. 

Up  to  near  the  middle  of  June  the  importance  of  Petersburg  had  not 

been  appreciated  on  either  side.     It  was  practically  onforti- 

gp«  ftun-  fied,  although  slight  works  had  been  thrown  up  some  months 

"*'  before.    These  were  so  feeble  that  they  were  ridden  over 

early  in  May  by  1,500  Federal  cavalry.    Giant  had  hardly  crossed  the 

I  James,  when  be 
I  perceived    the 
mportance     of 
I  Petersburg    to 
I  bis  plan  of  op- 
I  erations.       On 
!     14th     of 
ne    a    fee- 
I  biy    executed 
I  movement  was 
I  made  by  Smith 
against     the 
I  place.       There 
I  seems  to  be  no 
good       reason 
why  it   should 
I  not  have  been 
uccessf  ul. 
I  Gi-ant  came  up- 
on  the  ground 
next  day,  took 
general  chai^, 
and    on    the 
evening  of  the 
c^^i-uci.on  o'  ih.  tiiHn^.ii..  jg(;ij  ^jj  attack 

was  made  in  great  force.  Beauregard  with  8,000  men  had  come  up 
from  South  Carolina.  Tbe  Confederates  held  their  ground  stoutly ; 
hut  late  in  the  day  all  seemed  lost.  Beaur^ard  had  gone  from  the 
frout  into  the  town,  when  a  horseman  hurried  aft«r  him  to  announce 
that  the  FeJerals  had  carried  the  defences,  and  were  about  to  enter 
the  city.  Tlie  General  returned  toward  the  front,  to  find  his  troops 
rushing  back  in  fuH  flight.  A  single  fresh  brigade  opportunely  ar- 
rived from  befoiv  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  by  its  aid  the  flight  was 
stayed.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  lighting ;  and  under  cover  of  dark- 
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ness  Beauregard  fell  back  to  a  position  which  he  had  already  selected 
for  a  further  stand.  It  was  wholly  unfortified  ;  but  the  men,  although 
without  proper  intrenching  tools,  worked  with  a  will,  and  before  noon 
of  the  17th  the  position  had  come  to  be  a  strong  one ;  and  moreover 
Lee,  now  aware  of  the  importance  of  Petersburg,  had  hurried  down 
large  reenforcements  from  before  Richmond.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  the  contest  was  renewed  for  a  portion  of  the  original  Confeder- 
ate line  which  had  not  been  abandoned.  At  a  cost  of  4,000  men 
Hancock  and  Burnside  carried  these  points.  A  general  assault  was 
ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  18th.  But  when  tlie  skirmishers 
moved  forward,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  into  their 
interior  position,  from  which,  says  Grant,  '*they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged, and  consequently  the  army  proceeded  to  envelop  Petersburg, 
as  far  as  possible  without  attacking  fortifications.''  The  operations  of 
these  four  days  cost  the  Federal  army  almost  10,000  men,  of  whom 
more  than  2,000  are  set  down  as  **  missing."  The  Confederate  loss 
did  not  exceed  5,000. 

The  siege  fairly  began  on  the  19th  of  June.  Within  two  days 
the  Federals  had  thrown  up  strong  lines  parallel  witli  those  opening  of 
of  the  Confederates.  Grant's  first  attempt  against  the  rail-  '*»«*'««<^ 
roads  was  made  on  the  21st,  against  the  Weldon  road.  The  re- 
gion to  be  traversed  was  covered  by  fprests  and  swamps,  and  inter- 
sected by  creeks  all  running  southward,  which  had  to  be  crossed  by 
the  Federal  force,  while  between  them  ran  several  good  roads  by 
which  the  Confederates,  coming  from  Petersburg,  could  strike  the 
advancing  columns  in  the  flank.  The  operation  was  confided  to  the 
corps  of  Wright  and  that  of  Hancock,  now  temporarily  commanded 
by  Bimey.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Hill  flung  his  corps  upon 
these,  and,  aided  by  Longstreet,  checked  the  movement.  This  effort 
cost  the  Federals  not  far  from  4,000  men.  At  the  same  time  Kautz's 
and  Wilson's  divisions  of  cavalry  had  gone  by  a  wide  detour  to  strike 
the  Weldon  and  Danville  railroads.  They  were  so  far  successful  as 
to  destroy  many  miles  of  rails  ;  but  in  returning  they  met  with  re- 
peated disasters,  losing  at  least  1,000  men,  and  rejoining  the  army  in 
wretched  plight.  Yet  it  took  three  weeks  to  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  roads  by  this  expedition.  Then  Lee  had  only  thirteen  days' 
rations  for  his  army.  To  feed  it,  the  Commissary -general  had  to  offer 
the  market  price  for  wheat  still  standing  uncut  or  shocked  in  the  field. 
This  price  had  been  one  dollar  a  bushel  in  specie,  or  twenty  dollars 
in  Confederate  currency,  and  from  that  it  rose  at  a  bound  to  forty 
dollars.  That  is.  Confederate  paper,  which  had  been  current  at  twenty 
dollars  for  one  in  specie,  fell  suddenly  to  forty  for  one,  then  rapidly  to 
sixty  for  one,  and  would  soon  have  been  utterly  worthless  had  not  the 
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go\'ernineiit  sold  specie  at  the  rute  of  one  dollar  for  ttixty  in  paper. 
Tbe  bHiikntptcy  of  tlie  rebel  government  was  Giant's  potent  ally. 
Thia  cavalry  expedition,  in  some  t'eHi>ects  disastrous,  did  much  to 
hasten  that  bankruptcy.  Grant,  looking  back  after  a  year,  wns  jus- 
tified in  attirming  that  "tbe  damage  suSei-ed  by  the  enemy  iu  thti 
expedition  more  than  compensated  for  all  tbe  losses  we  sustained." 

But  during  the  summer  the  Confederate  army  of  Nortbeni  \'ir- 
condiiinu  ot  gii>'>i  ^T<Ls  to  all  appearance  more  threatening  than  at  any 
ibemrmiw.  former  pcHod  of  the  campaign.  After  all  its  losses  it  wim 
nearly  aa  sti-ong  as  it  was  when  it  moved  upon  Gi-ant  in  the  Wilder- 


ness, foili'd  him  at  SiK>ttsylvania,  held  biin  in  check  upon  the  North 
Anna,  and  defeated  him  upon  tbe  Cbickahominy.  The  efficiency  of 
tbe  Fedei'al  army  bad  in  the  mean  while  been  greatly  impaired.  Its 
ninnbers  had  been  kept  up.  l>ut  it  bad  lost  well-nigh  half  of  its  best 
officei-s  and  men.  Not  u  few  of  tbe  recruits,  brought  in  by  enormous 
bounties,  were  poor  nniterial  for  soldiers.  Even  the  tried  veterans 
lacked  much  of  their  old  determination.  Now  when  in  tbe  Weldon 
movement  the  Second  corjis,  which  had  been  rec(^nized  as  the  best 
in  the  anny,  fell  back,  losing  more  in  missing  than  in  killed  and 
wounded,  it  b<-cauie  clear  tluit  there  must  be  a  pause  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  leciiperation. 

Lee  had  become  so  confident  in  the  invulnerability  of  his  position 
that  he  ventui-ed  to  detach  a  considerable  force  to  the  aid  of  Early, 
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who  had  for  some  time  been  operating  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. The  defences  of  Washington  had  been  almost  stripped  Bariy's 
of  troops  to  reenforce  the  Army  of  the  Potomae,  and  the  ^^' 
rebels  hoped  that  the  Federal  capital  might  be  taken  by  a  sudden 
dash.  Early  made  the  attempt.  He  moved  rapidly  into  Maryland, 
and  on  the  10th  of  July  came  within  six  miles  of  Washington,  hav- 
ing met  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  But  he  halted  for  two 
days,  and  that  delay  was  fatal  to  his  purpose.  Grant  had  sent  forward 
the  Sixth  corps  from  before  Petersburg,  and  the  Nineteenth,  which 
had  come  by  water  to  Hampton  Roads,  having  borne  its  share  in 
Banks's  unlucky  Red  River  expedition.  They  reached  Washington 
just  in  time ;  and  on  the  12th  Early  retreated  across  the  Potomac, 
carrying  with  him  no  little  booty.  So  feebly  was  he  pursued  that  a 
fortnight  after  he  was  emboldened  to  make  a  raid  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  cavalry,  3,000  strong,  reached  Chambersburg  on  the  30th.  A 
ransom  of  $200,000  in  gold  was  demanded  for  the  town ;  this  not  being 
forthcoming,  it  was  given  to  the  flames,  hardly  one  house  in  three 
escaping.  All  these  disasters  were  largely  due  to  the  want  of  an 
efficient  commander  in  this  Department,  and  early  in  August  Grant 
visited  Harper's  Ferry  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  result  was  Hunter's 
resignation,  and  the  appointment  of  Sheridan  to  command  all  the 
troops  in  West  Virginia  and  about  Washington. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  active  operations  before  Petersburg  were 
resumed.  A  division  of  Butler's  army  had  crossed  the  Burniide's 
James  some  time  before  and  established  itself  ten  miles  be-  ™^®' 
low  Richmond.  Grant  now  planned  a  movement,  one  object  of  which 
was  to  cause  Lee  to  detach  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  from 
Petersburg,  when  a  direct  assault  was  to  be  made  upon  the  works. 
This  was  to  be  favored  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  which  had  been 
run  under  a  fort  at  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  line.  The  mine, 
planned  by  Burnside,  was  520  feet  long,  with  lateral  branches  at  the 
head  40  feet  in  either  direction,  and  charged  with  8,000  pounds  of 
gunpowder.  It  was  exploded  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30th.  The 
fort  was  blown  up,  leaving  a  crater  200  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and 
30  feet  deep,  into  which  troops  were  poured  for  the  assault  of  the 
Confederate  line.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse  executed  than  the 
movements  which  followed.  A  force  of  fully  50,000  men  had  been 
placed  in  readiness  to  follow  up  the  explosion.  The  crater  was 
absolutely  crowded  with  men,  who  were  unable  to  climb  its  sides. 
The  Confederates  from  the  brink  poured  down  a  plunging  fire. 
Owing  to  misconception  of  orders,  no  effective  movement  was  made, 
and  after  eight  hours  the  troops  were  ordered  to  leave  the  crater, 
which  could  be  done  only  by  a  narrow  passage.     This  attempt  cost 
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4,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Con- 
federate loss,  including  the  regiment  which  garrisoned  the  fort,  and 
was  blown  up  with  it,  was  not  a  quarter  so  many.  Grant  says:  ^^  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  was  simply  the  leaving  of  the  passage  of  orders 
from  one  to  another  down  to  an  inefficient  man.  I  blame  his  seniors 
also  for  not  seeing  that  be  did  his  duty,  all  the  way  up,  to  myself.'* 

One  result  of  this  incident  was  that  Burnside,  at  his  own  request, 
p,.^,^,^  ^  was  relieved,  and  his  corps  given  to  Parke.  It  was  also 
the  Biege.  made  evident  that  the  works  at  Petersburg  were  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  a  direct  assault  upon  their  centre.  But  so  long  were 
the  Confederate  lines  that  it  seemed  the  extremities  must  be  weakly 
held,  and  the  attempts  were  henceforth  directed  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  points.  On  the  13th  of  August  Hancock  crossed  the  James, 
as  if  to  move  straight  upon  Richmond,  and  soon  came  upon  the  in- 
trenched line  of  the  Confederates.  For  four  days  there  was  some 
sharp  fighting,  but  with  no  decisive  issue.  The  losses  on  each  side 
were  about  1,500.  On  the  18th  another  attempt  was  made  by 
Warren  upon  the  Weldon  road.  This  was  measurably  successful; 
but  it  cost  the  Federal  army  4,500  men,  of  whom  more  than  3,000 
were  missing.  It  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  road  for  several  miles 
below  the  point  held  by  Warren.  A  part  of  Hancock's  corps  was 
sent  for  this  purpose  on  the  21st,  and  during  the  next  four  days 
several  miles  of  the  road  were  broken.  But  Lee,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  thwarting  this  attempt,  assailed  Hancock  with  a  superior 
force,  and  after  hard  fighting  the  Federals  were  repelled.  Out  of 
8,000  men,  Hancock  lost  2,400,  of  whom  nearly  three  fourths  were 
missing. 

For  five  weeks  there  was  almost  unbroken  quiet.  The  two  armies 
Sheridan  Seemed  to  have  come  to  a  dead-lock.  Each  lay  behind  in- 
and  Early,  trenchmcnts  too  strong  for  the  other  to  assail.  Grant  was, 
however,  tightening  his  hold  upon  what  he  had  won,  and  making 
it  a  base  for  further  acquisitions.  In  the  mean  while,  important 
operations  were  going  on  in  other  quarters,  notably  by  Sheridan 
against  Early  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  the  19th  of 
September  Early  was  badly  defeated  near  Winchester,  and  again  on 
the  21st  at  Fisher's  Hill,  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  Sheridan 
then  proceeded  to  devastate  the  valley.  "  The  whole  country,"  he 
says,  "  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has  been  ren- 
dered untenable  for  a  rebel  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two 
thousand  barns  filled  with  wheat  and  hay  and  farming  implements, 
over  seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and  wheat.  I  have  driven  in 
front  of  the  army  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock,  have  killed 
and   issued    to   the   troops  not   less  than    three  thousand  sheep;  a 
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large  number  of  horses  have  also  been  obtained."  He  then  went 
northward,  the  army  taking  a  position  on  Cedar  Creek,  twenty  miles 
from  Winchester,  while  he  went  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Early,  however,  having  been  largely  reenforced, 
made  a  sudden  attack  at  daybreak  on  October  8th.  At  first  it  was 
successful,  the  Federal  force  being  driven  back,  but  a  new  line  was 
formed  which  held  its  ground.  Sheridan  Lad  reached  Winchester  on 
hifl  return  from  Washington.  Alarmed  at  the  continued  firing  in  the 
distance,  be  rode  rapidly  and,  outstripping  his  staff,  alone  to  the  front, 
took  command,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  afternoon  the  Confed- 
erates weie  totally  routed.  This 
action  closed  the  fighting  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
During  this  month  of  active  op- 
erations, comprising  two  impor- 
tant battles  and  numerous  skir- 
mishes, Sheridan  lost  about 
17,000  men,  of  whom  14,000 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
3,000  missing.  Early  lost  not 
far  from  23,000,  of  whom  13,000 
were  prisoners. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Wel- 
don  road  Grant  turned  hia  main 
attention  to  the  cutting  of  the 

Southside  Railroad.   An  attempt  john  a.  w.njio™. 

was  made  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber. Nearly  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  bn  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  proved  a  failure,  and  was  abau-  WLnur.i 
doned  by  orders  of  Meade,  who  bad  it  in  chaise.  The  ''■'•"'»"«■ 
Federal  loss  was  1,300  killed  and  wounded,  and  600  missing.  The 
Confederates  tost  quite  as  many  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,200 
prisoners.  After  this  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  went  into  winter 
quarters  behind  its  intrenchments,  and  no  further  important  opera- 
tions were  set  on  foot,  although  a  constant  picket  and  artillery  fire 
was  kept  up  all  along  the  opposing  lines.  During  the  winter  the 
Confederate  army  was  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  Thus  on  the 
9th  of  December  it  had  food  for  only  nine  days ;  and  on  the  14th  Lee 
'  reported  that  his  men  were  without  meat.  Opportunely  several  ves- 
sels arrived  at  Wilmington  with  supplies,  which  reached  Richmond  by 
a  circuitous  route.  But  on  the  15th  of  January,  18tj5,  Fort  Fisher, 
which  commands  the  port  of  Wilmington,  was  captured  by  a  com- 
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bined  naval  and  military  expedition  under  General  Alfred  H.  Terry, 
and  that  important  avenue  of  supply  was  cut  off. 

As  spring  approached,  the  military  problem  took  a  new  form. 
Sherman  had  set  out  on  his  march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  Grant 
proposed  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending  any  part  of  his  force  southward. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1865,  Lee  was  made  commander- 
the?prmg  iu-chief  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 
eampaigD.  ^j^^Qng  his  carliest  acts  in  this  capacity  was  to  direct  J.  E. 
Johnston  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida,  with  orders  to  concentrate  all  available  forces  "and 
drive  back  Sherman."  But  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  cam- 
paign Lee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
must  be  abandoned.  There  was  still  some  ground  for  hope  that  the 
war  might  be  protracted  in  the  moimtainous  region  upon  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  wished  to  get  his  army  safely 
out  of  Petersburg ;  Grant  wished  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so. 

The  closing  campaign  in  Virginia,  which  was  substantially  the  close 
Port  of  the  war,  was  begun  on   tlie  24th  of  March,  when  Grant 

steedman.  igg^ed  an  ordcr  for  a  grand  movement,  to  be  made  on  the 
29th  against  the  Confederate  right.  Lee,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
this,  made  on  the  25th  a  sudden  attack  upon  Fort  Steedman,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Federal  lines  before  Petersburg.  He  hoped  that  by 
breaking  through  these  he  might  so  far  cripple  his  opponent  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  a  rapid  pursuit.  The  attempt  proved  an 
utter  failure,  the  Confederates  losing  3,000  men.  Grant's  movement 
was  begun  at  the  appointed  time,  an  important  part  being  assigned 
to  Sheridan,  who  had  now  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

On  the  Ist  of  April  Sheridan  encountered  the  bulk  of  Lee's  dis- 
Battieof  posable  army  at  Five  Forks,  the  extreme  point  to  which 
lire  Forka.  L^.g'g  ijnes  had  been  extended,  and  won  a  decisive  victory, 
capturing  more  than  5,000  men.  To  defend  this  point  Lee  had  al- 
most stripped  the  works  at  Petersburg.  On  the  next  day  Grant  as- 
sailed these  works,  and  caiTied  the  exterior  lines.  Lee  saw  that  the 
end  here  had  come,  and  telegraphed  to  Davis  at  Richmond  that 
Petersburg  must  be  forthwith  abandoned. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  tidings  reached  Davis  while  at  church.  He 
Richmond  '^^^t  hardly  a  moment  in  making  preparations  to  leave  the 
abandoned,  ^j^y  That  uight  was  One  of  terror  in  Richmond.  The  mob 
broke  into  riot,  and  plundered  warehouses  and  dwellings.  To  add  to 
the  confusion,  Ewell,  who  commanded  here,  set  fire  to  the  bridges 
and  storehouses.  The  conflagration  spread,  and  in  a  few  hours  one 
third  of  Richmond  was  in  flames.  Early  the  next  morning  a  small 
body  of  the  Federal  force  took  possession  of  the  Confederate  capital ; 
and  something  like  order  was  soon  restored. 
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At  night-fall  of  that  Sunday  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  still 
cinng  to  the  Btrong  interior  lines  of  Petersburg,  and  the  ii„hii(,t 
Federal  commanders  thought  there  was  to  be  hard  fighting  '"«»"'>"■■ 
for  their  possession.  At  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  Con- 
federate pickets  were  still  out.  But  the  evacuation  had  begun  hours 
before.  An  hour  later  it  was  completed.  The  troops  were  all  across 
the  Appomat- 


army,  was  fully  surrendered.     At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Union  flag  was  raised  upon  the  court-house  at  Petersburg. 

When  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg  and  Richmond  his  purpose  was  to 
retreat  to  Danville,  where  he  hoped  to  unite  with  Johnston.  i>,-,^ 
The  pressing  necessity  was  to  concentrate  his  forces,  now  '""' 
widely  scattered.     In  all,  they  still  numbered  40,000  men.     His  im- 
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mediate  purpose  was  to  reach  Burkesville,  at  the  junction  of  two  rail- 
roads, fifty-two  miles  from  Richmond.  If  he  could  gain  that  point 
ahead  of  the  Federal  army,  he  might  destroy  the  roads  in  his  rear 
and  escape  present  pursuit.  He  had  gained  some  hours  in  time, 
and  had  fair  hope  of  success.  But  unexpected  disaster  awaited  him. 
He  had  marched  out  with  rations  for  only  a  single  day,  though  large 
supplies  were  collected  in  his  rear.  These  were  to  meet  him  at 
Amelia  Court  House,  half-way  between  Burkesrille  and  Richmond. 
But  the  trains  bearing  the  supplies  went  straight  on,  and  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  Lee  reached  Amelia,  there  was  no  food  for  his 
army,  and  he  had  to  break  up  his  force  into  foraging  squads.  This 
enforced  delay  proved  fatal ;  for  the  Federal  colunms,  now  in  rapid 
pursuit,  were  close  behind  him,  and  upon  his  flank.  On  the  6th 
Sheridan  struck  Ewell's  corps  of  the  retreating  army  at  Sailor^s  Creek, 
routed  it,  and  made  7,000  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  pressed  wearily  on,  striking  back  fiercely  when  assailed 
by  the  heads  of  the  pursuing  colunms. 

But  it  was  evident  to  both  sides  that  the  end  was  near.  On  the 
Ue'B  siir-  '^^^  Grant  wrote  to  Lee,  proposing  to  receive  the  surrender 
'•'*^'  of  his  army.     Lee  replied  that  he  did  not  yet  think  the  case 

hopeless;  but  wished  to  know  what  terms  would  be  offered.  Grant 
replied  that  he  would  only  insist  that  the  men  surrendered  should  not 
take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  Uliited  States  until 
properly  exchanged.  On  the  9th,  the  two  commanders  met  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  where  the  terms  of  surrender  were  formally 
agreed  upon.  The  substance  of  these  was,  that  all  officers  and  men 
should  be  paroled ;  all  public  property  be  turned  over,  and  **  this 
done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 
The  number  paroled  was  28,805,  of  whom  not  more  than  8,000  had 
muskets  in  their  hands.  The  others  had  flung  away  their  arms  in 
their  weary  flight.  The  surrender  of  Lee's  army  virtually  brought 
the  war  to  a  close. 

But  in  the  mean  while  Sherman's  great  army  was  marching  through 
Sherman  8  ^'^®  CaroHnas,  leaving  devastation  in  its  track.  It  left  Sa- 
?h*rou*ihthe  ^{^nnah  on  the  1st  of  February,  60,000  strong.  On  the 
<!mroiina..  ^^^j^  '^  reached ' Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
General  Wade  Hampton,  who  was  here  in  command,  ordered  all  the 
cotton  in  the  place  to  be  brought  into  the  public  square,  where  fire 
was  set  to  it.  A  strong  wind  wjis  blowing,  which  bore  the  burning 
flakes  in  every  direction,  and  the  city  was  in  flames  in  many  places. 
The  fires  were  extinguished  by  the  aid  in  part  of  the  Federal  soldiers. 
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Sherman  says,  "  Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extin- 
guish the  flames;  but  others  not  on  duty,  including  officers  who  had 
long  been  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in 
spreading  the  fire  after  it  had  begun."  A  large  part  of  Columbia 
was  burned  on  the  8th  of  March.  Continuing  his  advance,  Sherman 
entered  North  Carolina.  Johnston  endeavored  to  impede  him,  with 
the  small  force  which  he  could  collect,  not  more  than  24,000  men  in 
all.  Several  conflicts  ensued,  the  most  important  being  at  Averys- 
borough  on  the  15th,  and  at  Benton ville  on  the  18th. 

The  march  was  directed  towards  Raleigh.  The  Federal  army  was 
almost  there,  when  on  the  14th  of  April  Johnston,  who  had  j<jhn»toni» 
learned  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  proposed  an  armistice,  with  ■**^«>d"- 
the  view  of  arranging  terms  of  surrender.  These  had  been  nearly 
agreed  upon,  on  terms  highly  favorable  to  the  Confederates,  when  on 
the  19th  tidings  came  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  On 
Good  Friday,  April  14th,  he  had  been  shot  in  the  theatre  at  Washing- 
ton, by  John  W.  Booth,  an  actor,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time,  by  another  ruffian,  to 
murder  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  own  house.  The 
acting  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  disapproved  of  the  terms  granted 
by  Sherman,  and  on  the  26th  the  surrender  was  finally  made  upon 
the  same  terms  as  those  granted  to  the  army  of  Lee.  This  surrender 
was  followed  on  the  14th  of  May  by  that  of  all  the  Confederate 
forces  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  26th  by  that  of  all  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  Texas  included. 

It  was  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  President  before  these-final 
acts  of  submission  were  concluded ;  but,  as  they  were  inevi- 
table, they  were  little  else  than  formalities.     Armed  resis-  tion  of  Mr. 
tance  had,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  before  the  cowardly 
and  purposeless  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  though,  probably, 
he  did  not  know  that  his  life  was  the  crowning  sacrifice  to  the  half- 
savage,  half-insane  spirit  of  the  slaveholders'  insurrection,  he  knew,  at 
least,  that  the  war  was  finished,  that  a  new  nation  was  bom.     His 
prayer  might  well  have  been  —  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace." 

When  Jefferson  Davis  fled  from  Richmond  he  was  nowise  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  really  lost. 
From  Danville  he  put  forth  a  long  proclamation  to  the  peo-  and  capture 
pie,  dated  April  5th.  The  capture  of  Richmond,  he  said, 
was  indeed  injurious  to  the  cause.  But  Lee's  army,  "  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  guarding  particular  points,  will  be  free  to  move  from 
point  to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  far  from  his  base.  I  will  never 
consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the 
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States  of  the  Confederacy.  Virginia  shall  be  held  and  defended,  and 
no  peace  shall  ever  be  made  with  the  invaders  of  her  territory.  If  by 
the  stress  of  numbers  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary 
withdrawal  from  her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  again 
and  again  will  we  return,  until  the  baffled  and  exhausted  enemy  shall 
abandon  in  despair  hif  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making  slaves 
of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free."  Davis,  with  his  cabinet,  remained 
at  Danville  until  the  10th,  when  he  learned  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army.  He  hurried  to  Johnston's  headquarters  at  Goldsborough,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  urged  him  to  further  hostilities ,  but  that  saga- 
cious General  replied  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  follow 
Lee's  example. 

Davis,  with  a  small  escort,  fled  southward,  hoping  to  reach  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  thence  make  his  way  out  of  the  countiy.  But  bodies  of 
Federal  cavalry  were  in  swift  pursuit.  On  the  10th  of  May  a  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  Pritchard,  came  upon  him  at  Irwinsville,  in  the 
heart  of  southern  Georgia.  He  was  captured  without  resistance, 
while  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape,  partly  disguised,  wearing  a 
woman's  water-proof  cloak,  with  a  shawl  over  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  carrying  a  pail  in  his  hand,  as  though  going  to  the  spring  for 
water.  History  loves  startling  contrasts.  None  more  striking  can  be 
found  anywhere  upon  its  pages  than  the  last  solemn  hours  of  the 
President  of  the  Union,  and  the  last  appearance  of  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  while  recognized  by  that  title. 

Davis  was  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  was  kept  in  close 
custody  for  several  months  under  charge  of  high  treason.  Had  he 
been  promptly  tried,  when  public  feeling  ran  high  against  him,  as  the 
head  of  the  rebellion,  and  while  his  supposed  complicity  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  was  believed  in,  he  would,  probably,  have  been 
hanged  as  a  traitor.  But  in  course  of  time  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  President.  Others 
were  quite  as  guilty  as  he  of  treason,  and  there  seemed  no  good  reason 
for  making  him  a  special  example.  So  when  public  feeling  against 
him  had  subsided  he  was  set  at  liberty  upon  bail,  and  was  never  ar- 
raigned for  trial. 

With  the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnson  came  the  beginning 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  —  a  work  badly  begun,  unwisely 
carried  on,  and,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  still  unfinished*  For  that 
fifteen  years  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  on  a  peace 
basis,  but  drawing,  year  by  year,  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  as  the 
generation  of  the  last  slaveholders  and  their  Northern  adherents 
gradually  disappears. 


[Fatynmile  qf  President  Lincoln*  $  draft  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation  of  Emancipation^  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  From  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.^  The 
formal  paragraph  ending  the  Proclamation,  and  the  signature,  were  added  to  this  draft  by  a 
<^k.  The  remainder  is  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting.  He  afterward  signed  the  en- 
grosud  drafi.'\ 
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df  aor  oQior  penm.  v  ntrender  if]i  any  kiii  jenoato  tfao  daDnanl,  ott 
MJa  of  lidag  iliMBiiwod  torn.  Ihc  acnjce. 


/f-e^ytru^  c^,^^  /I^^mJCW  fStzsbh  Jto  #1^m«4^  ^"^W 
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1779.  Sullivan's  Expedition. 

1 780.  May^  Capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British. 
July,  Arrival  of  Rocbambeau. 
September,  Arnold's  Treason. 

August  15f  Battle  of  Camden. 

1781.  January  n,  Battle  of  Cowpens. 

March  15,  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 

September  7,  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 

October  19,  Cornwallis's  Surrender  at  Yorktown. 

1782.  November  30,  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  signed. 

1783.  September  3,  Final  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  signed. 
November  2b y  Evacuation  of  New  York. 

December  4,  Washington  takes  leave  of  bis  officers. 

1784.  Jefferson's  Northwest  Ordinance  proposed. 

1786.  Shays's  Rebellion. 

1787.  Northwest  Territory  organized,  and  Ordinance  adopted. 
Alay  14,   Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 

September  17,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  signed  by  the  Delegates. 

1788.  June  21,  Constitution  ratified  by  New  Hampshire,  securing  its  Adoption. 

1789.  March  4,  First  Congress  assembled  in  New  York. 
April  30,  Washington  inaugurated  President 

1790.  Cotton-spinning  established  in  the  United  States. 

1791.  First  National  Bank  established. 

1793.  Wayne's  campaign  against  the  Indians. 
Cotton  Gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney. 

1794.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

1795.  Jay's  Treaty  ratified. 

1797.  March  4,  John  Adams  inaugurated  President. 

1798.  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  enacted. 

1799.  Fries's  Insurrection. 

December  14,  Death  of  Washington. 
1801.     March  4,  Jefferson  inaugurated  President. 
War  with  Tripoli. 

1803.  Louisiana  purchased. 

1804.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition. 

1805.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Tripoli. 

1806.  Aaron  Burr's  Expedition  to  the  Southwest. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  Treaty,  suppressed  by  Jefferson. 
November  20,  The  Berlin  Decree  issued. 

1807.  Trial  trip  of  Fulton's  first  steamboat. 
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1807.    November  11,  The  Orders  in  Coancil  issued. 

December  1 7,  The  Milan  Decree  issued. 

December  J  The  Embargo  Bill  passed. 
1809.    March  4,  Madison  inaugurated  President. 

1811.  November  7,  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

1812.  June  18,  War  declared  against  England. 
August  16,  Huirs  surrender  of  Detroit. 

1818.     March  4 ,  Madison  inaugurated. 

September  10,  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

October  5,  Battle  of  the  Thames. 

Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Southern  Indians. 

1814.  Campaign  on  the  Niagara;  Battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane. 
Augmt  25,  Capture  of  Washington  by  the  British. 

September  11,  Battle  of  Plattsburg. 
December  15,  Hartford  Convention  met. 
December  24,  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Ghent. 

1815.  January  8,  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
War  with  Algiers. 

1816.  United  States  Bank  chartered. 
First  Seminole  War. 

1817.  March  4,  Monroe  inaugurated  President 

1818.  Steam  navigation  begun  on  the  Western  lakes. 

1820.  Missouri  Compromise  passed. 

1821.  Ratification  of  Treaty  of  1819,  ceding  Florida  to  the  United  States. 

1825.  March  4,  John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated  President 

1826.  Murder  of  Morgan,  and  rise  of  the  Anti-masonic  party. 
July  4,  Death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
First  railroad  built  in  the  United  States. 

1829.    March  4,  Jackson  inaugurated  President. 

1881.  Garrison  established  **  The  Liberator." 
August,  The  Southampton  Insurrection. 

1882.  The  Black  Hawk  War. 
Nullification  in  South  Carolina. 

1838.    Removal  of  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank. 
1885.     Second  Seminole  War  begun. 

Texas  declared  her  independence  of  Mexico. 
1887.  March  4,  Van  Buren  inaugurated  President. 
1889.    Capture  of  the  Amistad^  and  trial  of  Africans. 

1841.  March  4,  Harrison  inaugurated  President. 
Case  of  the  Creole. 

1842.  Tlie  Dorr  War  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Prigg  Case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Ashburton  Treaty  concluded. 

1845.  Texas  annexed  by  joint  resolution. 
March  4,  Polk  inaugurated  President. 

1846.  May  8,  Battle  of  Palo  Alto,  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War. 
August  8,  David  Wilmot  introduced  his  Proviso  in  Congress. 

1847.  February  22,  23,  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
March  27,  Surrender  of  Vera  Cruz. 

September  14,  City  of  Mexico  occupied  by  the  American  forces. 

1848.  February^  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico  concluded. 
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1848.  Gold  discovered  in  California. 

1849.  March  4,  Taylor  inaugurated  President. 

1850.  The  Clay  Compromises — inrluding  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — passed. 
1853.  March  4,   Pierce  inaugurated  President. 

Rise  of  the  Know- Nothing  Party. 
1M54.     Mat/  30,  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Hill  became  a  law. 
lH5*j.      Lawrence,  Kansas,  sacked. 
lt<57.     March  4,   Buchanan  inaugurated  President. 

March  <j,  The  Dred  Scott  case  in  the  Suprenie  Court. 

Auf/us/  4,  First  message  sent  by  Atlantic  cable. 
1859.  October^  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry. 
18(j0.     November^  J/incoln  elected  President. 

December  2,   South  Carolina  seceded. 

1861.  January y  Mis>issippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  seceded. 
February,  Texas  seceded  ;  provisional  Confederate  Government  organized. 
March  4.   Lincoln  inaugurated  President. 

April  12.  13,  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

April  17,   Virginia  seceded. 

April  19,   Fir>t  blocxl  shed,  in  Baltimore. 

May^  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  seceded. 

June  10,   B;ittlc  of  Big  Bethel. 

July  21,   Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

August  10.   Baitle  of  Wilson's  Creek;  <leath  of  (Jeneral  Lyon. 

August  2(J,   The  ILitteras  Expedition  sailed. 

A  uf/ust  31 J   Fremont's  Emancipation  Proclamation  i-^sued. 

October  29,   The  Port  Royal  Expedition  sailed. 

Noctmb*:r  S,   The  rebel  envoys  taken  from  the  Trent  by  Captain  Wilkes. 

1862.  January  12,   The  Roanoke  Expedition  sailed. 
February  15,    Surn-nder  of  Fort  l)onel>on. 
Mari'h  9,   Fi<rht  of  the  Mtrrimac  and  Monitor. 
April  6,  7,   Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
April  8,  Surrender  of  Hand  Number  Ten. 
April  24,   Capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Farragut. 

1862.  May  4,   Yorktown  evacuated  by  the  reUds ;  Battle  of  Williamsburg. 
May  9,   Hunter's  Emancipation  Order  issued. 

May  27,  Battle  of  Hanover  Court  House. 

May  31,   Battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

June  26,   The  Seven  Davs'  battles  before  Richmond  beojun. 

August  29,   Battle  of  Groveton,  or  Second  Bull  Run. 

September,   Invasion  of  Maryland;   Battle  of  Antietam. 

The  President's  preliminary  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  issued. 
December  13,   Battle  of   Fredericksburg. 
December  31  and  January  2,   Battle  of  Stone  River. 

1863.  January  1,   Emancipation  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
May  2,   Battle  of  Cliancellorsville. 

July  1-3,   Battle  of  (iettysbiirg. 
July  4,   Surrender  of  Vicksburi;. 
July  8,   Surrender  of   Port  Hudson. 
September  19,   Battle  of  Chickamauga. 
November  24.  25,   Battle  of  Chattanooga. 

1864.  Marchy  Banks's  Red  River  Expedition, 
vol..  IV.  35 
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1864.     April  12,  Massacre  at  Fort  Pillow. 

May  5,  6,  Grant's  advance  on  Lee ;  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

May  6,  Sherman's  Atlanta  Campaign  befrun. 

May  15,  Si«rel  defeated  by  the  rebels  at  Newmarket. 

Juntf  14,  Grant  crossed  the  James  ;  Siege  of  Petersburg  begun. 

June  li).   Privateer  Alabama  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge. 

July  80,  Explosion  of  the  mine  under  the  rebel  works  at  Petersburg. 

July  30,  Chanibersburg,  Pa.,  burned  by  the  rebels. 

Auytuft  ').   Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Stptembrr  1,  Fall  of  Atlanta. 

AuguM  anil  SepMnher,  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

October  19.  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

(h'tob^r  27,   RelK'l  ram  AUtemarle  destroyed. 

Aocember  8.   President  Lincoln  ri*i»lected. 

yoi>'mf>er  13,   Sherman*s  iiiart-h  to  the  cojist  begun. 

yni'tmh*:r  30.   Battle  of  Franklin,  Term. 

Ikrtmh'^r  1,'),  16,   Battle  of  Nashville. 

lhi'rinh*r  21,   Sherman  enten'd  Savannah. 
18G5.     Jiinuurt/  \'k   Fort  Fisher  captured  by  General  Terry. 

Fthiunry  17,  Columbia,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  General  Sherman. 

Fthrmiry  18,  Charleston  evaciiatiMJ  by  the  rebels. 

April  1,   Battle  of  Five  Forks. 

.l//r</  2,   Richmond  evaeuatetl. 

April  9,   Surrender  of  Lee's  army. 

April  14,   The  President  as«as<inate<l. 

Anril  20,   Surrender  of  Johnston's  armv. 

May  8,  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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ORK.INAI.    TIIIKTKK.N. 


Al>MITTKn    UNDEK   THE  C^»»^TITL•TlOS. 


New   Hampshire. 
Massarhu>etts. 
Rhoile   Island. 
Connectieut. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
Penn^vlvania. 

m 

Delaware. 
Maryland. 
Vir<:inia. 
North   Carolina. 
South   Caroliria. 
Georgia. 


Vermont,  1791. 
Kentucky,  1792. 
TennessiM*,  1 796. 
Ohio,  1803. 
TA>uisiana.  1S12. 
Indiana,  l'<16. 
Mississippi,  1S17. 
Illinois,  1818. 
.Alabama,  1819. 
Maine,  1820. 
Missouri,  1821. 
.Arkansas,  1836. 


Michisran.  1837. 
Florida,  1845. 
Texas,  1845. 
Iowa,  1846. 
Wisconsin,  1848. 
California,  1850. 
Minnesota,  1858. 
Oregon,  1859. 
Kansas,  1861. 
West  Virginia,  18M. 
Nevada,  1864. 
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ABEKAS  INDIAN!*,  H.,f>«4. 

^"-  Abkrcrombie^  (Jen.,  at  Albany,  111.,  290;  Ticon- 
deroga,  21)  <  et  seq. 

Aberdeen,  witchcraft  trialti  In,  II.,  4o2. 

Aberdee.v,  Ix)Kd,  on  Texaw,  I  v.,  3(57. 

Abingdon,  witch  trialH  at,  11., 452 

Abnakis,  an  Indian  tribe  of  .Maine,  I.,  310  :  II.,  435, 
512. 

Abolitionists,  Earlt,  ill.,  177;  their  purpose,  Iv., 
324  ;  charactf  r,  327. 

Abraham,  Plains  of.  III.,  309,  445,  446. 

Acadia,  derivation  of  name,  I.,  313,  note  ;  f^rantod  to 
De  Monti*,  313;  8ottlementn  in.  destroyed,  327. 

AoADiANS,  (leportation  of  the,  ill  ,  273  ct  s^q. 

AccoMAC.  IJerkeley  at,  II.,  3i»5  ft  .vy. 

AccoMAr  CocNTY,  Va.,  it.H  lovalty,  III.,  52. 

AcHTERi^UL.  Newark  Bay,  ll.,  321  ;  New  Jersey, 350. 

AcEL^ND,  .Major,  III.,  5(>S  et  sf.q.,  574:  wounded, 
5S'J. 

AcoMA,  ancient  town  of,  II.,  58*),  5S1. 

AcvjiiDNKCK  (Uhude  Island)  purchaiwd,  II.,  4.3. 

ADAE.S  Indians,  mio^ion  among,  II.,  SQ'S,  <>(>2. 

"  Adams,'  The,  destroyed,  iv.,  216. 

Adams,  Fort,  iv.,  117. 

Adams,  Lieut. -<ol..  killed.  III.,  586. 

Adam:},  Chvrle.s  Francis,  quoted,  iv.,  271;  candi- 
date for  Vice-pre!«ident,  386  ;  Minister  to  England, 
460. 

Adams,  Clement,  his  map,  I..  l'J3,  228. 

Adam.i,  John,  on  New  York  Tories,  III.,  459  ;  on  in- 
dependence, 471 ;  opinion  of  Mecklenburg  Re.-'olu- 
tions,  476,  note  ;  letter  of,  476.  note  :  pamphlet  on 
government,  476  ;  secondw  Ijee*.<  Ue^olution.^,  483  ; 
of  committee  on  deelmilion,  483  ;  on  declaration, 
4H4,  485  ;  a.H  peace  commi.48ioner,512  ;  quoted,  617  ; 
Oomniispioner  in  Paris,  iv.,  76  ;  protect*  Northern 
induf^triefl,  77  ;  Minister  to  England,  95  ;  chotien 
Vice-president,  1<)5 ;  elected  Pre.sident,  127. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  as  peace  commis.xioner,  iv.,  209  ;  on 
treaty  of  (ibent,  241  ;  on  slave-dri vers,  264  ;  on  dw- 
Kolution  of  the  Union,  264,  note  ;  elected  President, 
280  ;  defends  the  right  of  petition,  SaS. 

Adams,  Nbhbmiah,  Iv.,  398. 

Adams,  Samuel,  writefl  the  in.«tructionf*  to  represent- 
atives, ill.,  Xm  :  his  regimenU>,  362  ;  hiM  reHolution 
concerning  the  tea,  371 ;  on  dangen  to  the  govern- 
ment, iv.,  9n. 

Adet,  Iv.,  132. 

Adve.nturb  Galley.  The,  ill  ,  33, 35. 

Afpirm.atio.n  by  Friends,  III.,  184. 

Aa\MENTicus.    (See  York,  Mo.) 

Aovssiz,  Prof.  IaH'IS,  I.,  11. 

Agawam.    (See  Springfield,  Ma«j  ) 

Agnew,  (Ibnbral,  Hi.,  495. 

AoouHAKNA,  Indian  king  at  Hoohelaga,  I.,  186. 

Agreda,  Maria  db  Jesus,  II.,  594. 

Aguayo,  Marquis  de,  II.,  6U0. 

Ahitmatec,  the  Indian  queen,  1.,  272. 

Aiken,  William,  candidate  for  speaker,  iv.,418. 

Aix  LA  Chapelle,  Treaty  of.  111.,  252,  254. 

Akansea,  town  of  ArkanMut  Indians,  11.,  508. 

Alabama  (State  of),  settled,  II.,  523. 


"  Alabama,'*  The,  sunk  by  the  Kenrsarge,  iv.,  689. 

Alamo,  Massacn»  of,  lv.,362. 

Albania,  New  Jersev,  II.,  320. 

Albany  (Fort  Orange],  II.,   26<) ;  also  Willemstadt, 

:J50  ;  Indian  trade  at.  Hi.,  2  ;  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge Leisler,  17  ;  a«*k««  for  help,  17  ;  French  and 
Indian  attack  on,  19  ;  reenfr)rce»l,  20  ;  confederate 

convention  at,  2»>1. 
•'  Albemarle,''  The,  destroyed,  Iv..  589. 
Albemarle,  Duke  oe.    (See  .Monk.) 
Albemarle,  Earl  op.  of  Virginia,  111.^  78. 
Albemarle  Sound,  settlements,  H.,  2<1. 
Albert  de  la  Pierria,  at  Archer's  Creek,  i.,  194. 
Ai.DKN,  John,  on  PI v mouth  Kock,  I.,  397. 
Alden,  ('aft.  John,  accuM'd  of  witchcraft,  H,,  463. 
.Alden,  Col.  Ich.vbod,  Hi.,  610. 
'•Alkbt,'"  The,  captured  by  the  PresiiUnt,  iv.,  192. 
.VLEXANr»ER  VI..  divides  the  gl«>lx',  I.,  136. 
Alexander  (MuOA.VAM  or  Wamsutta),  a  Wampanoag 

}»ji<-hem,  II.,  4<^. 
Alexander,  N.  Y.  lawyer,  HI..  23(K  note. 
Alkxander,  Sir  William,  receives  the  grant  of  Nova 

Scotia,  I.,  332. 
Algiers,  tribute?  to,  iv.,  154:  war  with,  243. 
Aluonkin  I.ndians,  missions  among,  11.,  501. 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  Iv.,  ISS. 
Alienation  of  the  colonies.  III.,  329. 
Allen,  representative  of  Mafon  claim,  ill.,  128. 
Allen,  Libit.,  killci.  Hi.,  510. 
Allen,  Ethan,  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  ill., 

433,   4^^;    Kent   to  Canada.  438 ;   joins  exixedltion 

against,  and  is  captured,  440. 
Allen,  IIeman,  111.,  4'.i3,  note. 
Allen,  Ira,  commissioner  from  Vermont,  iv.,  80. 
Allen,  Samuel,  of  N.  II.,  li.,  432  et  seq. 
Allerton,  Isaac,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  398. 
Allerton,  John,  at  Plymouth,  1.,  393,  note. 
Allouez,  F.iTiicR,  Lake  Huron,  H.,  501. 
Almagrurin,  street  in  Lisbon  so  called,  1.,  64. 
Almy  sent  to  England,  ill.,  27. 
Alrichs,  Jacob,  of  New  Amstel,  11.,  161,  note,  162 

et  seq. ;  Md.  envoys,  249,  250. 
Altamaha  River,  boundary  of  Oa.,  11.,  560. 
Altham,  John,  missionary  in  Maryland,  1.,  486. 
Alton,  III.,  riots  in,  iv.,  831. 
Altona,  Dutch  post  at  Christina,  11.,  162. 
Alvord,  James  C,  lv.,342. 
Amadas,  Philip,  expeditions  of,  1.,  241,  249. 
Ambo  Point  (Perth  Amboy),  ill.,  6. 
Ambri.stbr,  Robert  C,  trial  and  execution,  iv.,  254. 
Ambjbs  Indians,  11.,  5>80. 
Amelia  Island,  seised,  iv.,  24S  ;  value  of,  250. 
American  Continent,  antiquity  of,  1.,  11;  pre-hia- 

toric  people  in,  20  ;  its  name,  127. 
Ambrspoort   [FlatlandsJ,  Long  Ldand,  election  at, 

H.,  122.  J.         8  , 

Amery,  Jon.^than,  of  S.  C,  II.,  371. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jefpert,  expedition  to  Louinburg,  ill., 

297,  a)2,  311. 
"  Ami.stad,"  Case  of  the,  iv..  343. 
Ammunition,  ex|»ended  in  battle,  lU.,  490,  note. 
Amnxstt,  in  Virginia,  lU.,  53. 
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^UriiepBniiiiIe«lcd.BSfBi  wtHifimal  arfida  Qfirir£irCb0j|i 

^likle— ^.ikllofflScas  iSTmoB^tlie  irfEtey  or  mcptf  SBike  of 
wrir  flBmsflytf  aiinimnfls  fiir  GbepmpMB  dTicbiniii^  fii^iUvn  fimBLiefr 
■tacB  q  Iflnr  ja  ^Ume^JQ  'fra  wae^  nd  1:17  dBeer  yAo  ihB]l,lif^fiiiiiid 
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Sec.  9;  ulii^  it^Jiirihtr  taaettSf  Thftt  aU'iiarat  of  ptnnw  "^ho 
^hdl  herealier  bo  crga^ed.  iitoTebdbaa  aj^nak  the  govenimait  of  ^be 
United  SUUOh  or  \du)  aluJL  iaaxijr  v^y^  gfive  aid  or  oomfort  lhci»to;  eaci^ 
iD|[  ibna  suc^  penums  and  -taking'  Triage  tfidun  iha  lines  of  the  annyi 
ma  aJI  alavTs  cmtmcd  Jransuckpetwaa  ordeawtedby  then,  andlcwning; 
tzndarfheoonlzM  (tf  tl«e  govcrmnenlaf  the  UnitedSUKks;  andall daoiM 
of  sudi  posons  found  «n  [or]  heoi^-within  anyTtlace  oecupifd  liry  irbd 
ibcces  and  aAenvaids  occupcdlQ-theibTteaof  llie  T^utad  Stain,  shall 
b«  deemed  capljnro  of  icuy  and  ahall  he  Argyer  Ate  t£  Hanr  »mfiftiac> 
and  no^Qcam.  held  os  slawa.    , 

Skc.  10.  And,  iaitftaiber  emadgi,  Thabn)  dnti  eMBpinr  into  an;* 
Slate.  ToDtao'^  or  lln  Dutriet  of  Gohnnhia.  fiian  ncydSta  Stole,  jiall 
be  dcLbrercd  up,  or  ia  any  vayimpcded  or liiiidcred  of  Ins  liberlyresepl 
ftv  come,  or  SQBic  offence  aninst  iKb  laiA'unleaB  Ihe 'person  claia^^ 
fliptivc  dnll  fitsl  make  oam  Ihai  Ou;  p<X9an  to  v}i^ 
ofaodi  fiisilivc  is  allered  to  Iwidac  is  his  JaidU  owner,  and  has  not  boeo^ 
ain«agaiMlfi«UnileuJSiatcsiatlieincsenl:rcbcllion,iiflr1n  azryimygircB 
Old  aoni,  oonfist  Uicreto  t  ondno  imaoii.  cngascd  in  ihe  nililaij  yriuari 
ncvioe  offhe  Uidlad  Stales  litail,  under  aqrprclenoBnAalerGr,  asonnd 
«a  loaiifeaittltt-vnUaitj'itf'tbc  claiinof  anrpeeMm-toilie  aerriec  nrlabov 

af  ■QToOicr  |Mnnn.  (T  aoxTcnder  up  any  nidi  posoalDtbcdainQUittah 
■OB  of  laaqr  diaoBSsad  ibm  Uic  asrijce. 
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Bnunn>A  Hu91>rei>s,  Batler  bottled  up  at.  !▼..  677. 

BuMUDAS  [Somen.  I»Un4li>].  i..  2iri,  294,  297,  9)2. 

BtftXA&o,  Got.  of  Mm**.,  ill.,  332,  337  ;  quoted,  :i57. 

BBR.XARD,  Robert,  of  Nantucket,  III.,  2.  note. 

Bkrxard,  Thomas,  of  Nantucket,  III.,  2,  note. 

Berxard,  The  Rev.  Thomah,  ill.,  379. 

BrR-hicre,  Mr.,  on  fight  at  Concord,  III.,  391 

Berrr,  Gkxeral.  ill.,  544. 

Bkrriex,  Joh.n-  M.,  AttorneT-gvnerai,  It.,  296. 

Berrt,  Gen.  Hiram  G.,  at  ChancelionTille,  Iv.,  547. 

Berrt.  Admir.\l  Sir  Joux,  iu  Va.,  If.,  316. 

Berry,  ('aptaix,  tu  New  Jeney,  11.,  473. 

Berwice,  Me.,  11.   436  ;  attacked,  439. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  iii.,  547. 

BETA!f,  B.,  wounded  firing  a  Mlute,  III.,  170. 

BEVERLET,of  Va.  .\Mi>embl3  ,  imprwoned.  III.,  57. 

Beverswtce,  Tillage  of,  i.,  44M. 

BiARD,  PiEBRE,  niix^lonarv,  1.,  323.  32>). 

Bible  Societt,  in  relation  to  olaver)-,  Iv.,  329. 

BiDDEFORD,  .Maine,  foumied,  I.,  306. 

BiDDLE,  C'apt.,  captures  the  Pm^uin,  Iv.,  225. 

BiDDLE,  NiCHOLVS.  Iv.,  3L<). 

Bie>ooi:rt,  Jea.x  de,  i..  313,  327. 

Bienville,  Je.oc  Bafti.ste  Lemutxe  de,  in  La.,  11., 
523,  525,  531 ;  and  Hubert,  5»<,  539;  reappointed, 
546 ;  Indian  expeditioits,  547  et  sftf  ;  death,  54!^ ; 
at  Penmcola,  54X) ;  at  .Mataicorda  Bav,  601 ;  111.,  19. 

Bio  Bethel,  battle  of,  iv.,  45«>. 

BiKEER,  Gerrit,  at  Fort  Ca(«imir,  11.,  155. 

Billerica,  addreiiK  to  General  Gage,  111.,  382 

BiLuxo,  Capt..  killetl,  iv.,  50. 

BlLU>0:iP0RT,  ill.,  562. 

BiLUJfCTox,  JoH.>,  hanireU  at  Plymouth,  I.,  428. 

BiLLOP,  CURISTOFHKR,  III.    5. 

BiLLOP  House,  The,  ill.,  612. 

Bills  of  Credit,  in  Md.,  lil.,  79  :  in  N.  Y.,  43 ;  in  S. 
C,  81, 130  tt  $eq. 

Biloxi  IsLA?n>,  nH'nillo!»  poHt  at,  il..  52^. 

Bi2fCEE8,  Jacob,  at  .Now  York,  ii  .  347  *r  seq. 

Bix.xEXRor,  palucc  ut  the  lla):ue,  i..  A')^. 

Bird,  Colonel,  attark.«  IVekhkill,  iii.,  547. 

Birmingham,  N.  J.,  iii.,  528. 

Birmingham.  IVnn.,  iii.,  555. 

BIR.XET,  Gex.  David  B.,  at  Petersburg,  iv.,  591. 

Birxet,  Jame.4  G  ,  his  fta|M>r  de!4troyed,  iv.,33ij;  can- 
didate for  I*ri'nid<*rir.  3^J8. 

Bishop,  Bridget,  a  witch,  ii.,  461,  462. 

Bishopp,  Col.,  iv..  19S. 

BissKL.H,  New  Nethorland  patroon,  i.,43.'j. 

Bjarni  Herjilpson,  voyage  of,  i.,  3?^. 

Bl.«ck,  Colo.nkl,  at  .N«-w  York,  ill.,  493. 

Black,  Mr.,  mobbed,  iv  ,  329. 

Bl.\ck  Beard,  a  pirate.  Hi..  97-99. 

Blackburn's  Ford,  fijrht  at,  iv.,  452. 

Black  Hawk  War,  iv..  295. 

Black  People,  ill..  37. 

Black  Point,  .Me.,  ii,  441. 

Black  Rock  attacked,  iv.,198;  racked,  202. 

Black.stock,  okiruiihh  at,  iv..  39. 

Blackstoite,  William,  i.,  42!^,  531,  532;  his  home  on 
the  Seekonk  River,  ii.,  406,  407. 

BlackwblL'S  Island,  III.,  505. 

Bladb.vsburg,  battle  of,  iv.,  219. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Iv.,  422. 

Bl-air,  Tiir  Rf.v.  James,  founder  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  ill.,  59,  66. 

Blakr,  .Admiral,  ii.,  139. 

Blake,  Joseph,  in  Carolina,  ii.,  360,  372:  death  of , 
659. 

Blake,  Lieut.  Thomas,  iii.,  686. 

Hlakelet.  C\pt.,  iv.,  224. 

Bland  and  hix  fleet,  rapture  of.  iii..  52. 

Hland.Mr  .  Hi,  33^. 

Ulanti.  Col  Thf.odoric,  iii.   554. 

Rland,  (Jilbs,  iu  Va.,  H..  3'>7  ^/ .«'"/. ;  execute<I,  317. 

Blasphemy,  lawn  agaiu^t,  ii..  tK>. 

Blkpkins,  Dethmar,  on  (Jreonland.  I.,  79. 

Blennerha.ssett,  Harman,  iv.,  lol. 

Block,  Adriakn,  cruise  of,  1.,  •*i59,  3i)0. 

Blockade  of  American  coa^t  by  the  Brittah,  Iv., 
20>  ;  of  Southern  vo«.'«t,  449. 

Block  Island,  i.  17H,  360;  Endicott  at,  ii.,2;  a  ren- 
(Jezvous,  HI.,  112,  115. 

Block  Island  Indians  (branch  of  the  Pequottt),  mur- 
der Oldham,  ii.,  1  ;  puni^htHi,  4. 


Blokkaert,  Savcel.  patroon,  I.,  431  et  aeo. 

Bloodhounds,  lued  in  Seminole  wmr,  lv.,85S. 

Bloody  Belt,  The,  III  ,  314. 

Bloody  Brook,  Mrm.,  masiMcre  at,  U.,  411. 

Bloody  Bridge,  battle  of,  IU.,  820. 

Bloody  Stick,  The,  III.,  M. 

Bloompield,  N.  J.,  in  Newark  pnrchaee,  U.,  82S. 

Blue  Lights,  Iv.,  208. 

Blub  Ridge  Mouxtalns,  called  Quinnk,  1.,  272. 

Blunt,  Gen.  James  6.,  iu  Arkani«s,  Iv.,  Mil. 

Blunt.  Tom,  Indian  chief.  III.,  93. 

Blytue,  Capt.,  killed,  Iv,  2u6. 

Board  op  Trade  for  the  Colonie«,  III.,  121. 

Bobadilla,  F^ANas,  arre»t»  Columbuii,  I.,  130. 

Bodega  Bat,  Cal.  (Drake's  Bay],  11.,  5i&. 

BoERsiTLER,  Charles,  Iv.,  198. 

BoOAERDT,  JoosT  DE,  at  Chrintina,  i.,  4€D. 

BoG.iRDDS,  EvER.iRDis.  i.,  442,  443  ;  II.,  121. 

BoLiNO BROKE,  I^RD.  Hi.,  47,  note. 

lioLLAN's  advices  to  Maiui.,  Hi.,  335,  note. 

BoLZus,  IH.,  150,  155. 

Bombay  Hook,  ii  ,  153,  161,  and  note. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  iv..  134. 

Ik>NE  CARVINGS  found  MUiUllg  NlVagCli,  I.,  3. 

"  Bon  Homme  Richard,"  The,  iii..  61S  et  teq. 
BoNNEY,  Mrs.,  her  legacy  cited,  530,  note. 
Boone,  Daniel,  Hi.,  610. 
B(^H>NE,  Joseph,  fient  to  England,  ill.,  83. 

B«K>NESBOB0U6H,  Hi.,  610. 

BooNKviLLK.  fight  at,  iv.,  455. 

Booth,  John  W.,  iv.,  59y. 

Bf>oTH.  .Major  L.  F.,  iv.,  588. 

Border  RurnAN.«i,  iv.,  408. 

BoscAWEN,  Admiral, ^ent  to  the Bankn  of  Newfound- 
land. Hi..  2i>2,  '2Xi  :  expeilition  to  LA>uu^buix,  £96. 

BosoMwoRTii,  Mary,  iu  Georgia.  Hi.,  lijt]  «i  ieq. 

BosoMWORTU.  Thomas,  iii.,  Dili  tt  sfq. 

Boston,  England,  Puritani«  at,  i..  377. 

Boston,  Mas*.,  fln«t  settlement  of.  I..  532  ;  III.,  11 ; 
revolution  in,  12;  chupcheji  in  174<),  206 ;  riot  in, 
218  ft  sen. ;  tnmps  wnt  to,  355  rt  Acq. ;  the  '*  Mas- 
sacre,' 350:  chang«>«  in  ctret^t*.  3»t0,  note,  ^t8 ; 
/«iege  of.  31*4  ft  stq  .  414,  421  ft  frq. ;  evacuated, 
427. 

Boswell,  Sir  William,  I.,  441 ;  at  the  Hague,  II.,  3S 

rt  Sfq. 

BoswvcK.    (S*-*^  Bu^hwick.) 

Bothwell,  William,  Hi.,  551. 

Bottom  s  Bridge,  iv.,  473. 

Boty.  Iver.  i.,  346,  note. 

Bougainville,  Hi.,  307,311. 

BouND.vRV,  between  N    Y.  and  Conn.,  HI..  10;  and 

Mass,  and  N.  H.,  138;  between  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

iv.,  77,  JK),  note  ;  flxeti  by  A>hburton  treaty,  366. 
Bounty-jumpers,  Hi.,  531,  note. 
Bouquet  River,  Burgoyne  at,  III  ,  668. 
Bouquet,  Col.  Hfnry.  at  Lovalhanna,  III.,  30O;  at 

Fftrt  Pitt.  824  ;  defeat*  the  Indiana,  3£6. 
BouRUEUsE  River,  fowils  found  near,  I    16. 
BoiT,  Jan  Evertsen,  U.,  PiH,  note  ;  in  llollaiMi,  ^3L 
BoWDoiN,  James,  Hi.,  523  ;  iv.,  98. 
Bow- LEGS,  Billy,  Iv.,  254. 
Bowery,  N.  Y.,  origin  of  the  name,  U.,  ?42. 
Bowling  Green  (New  York).  11.,  341. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Iv.,  615. 
Bowman,  Major,  HI.,  612,  note. 
BowNE.  John,  sent  to  Holland,  II.,  243. 
Box,  Daniel,  Hi.,  498. 
'*  Boxer,"  The,  captured,  Iv.,  206. 
Boyd,  Capt.,  his  conneetion  with  Arnold's  plot,  Iv., 

23. 
Boyd,  Col.,  defeated  at  Ninety-»ix,  III..  618. 
Boyd,  Gen.,  198;  at  Chrystler's.  iv..  201. 
Boyle,  Robert,  on  witchcraft,  il.,  463. 
BoYLjiTON,  Dr.  Z.,  introduces  inoculation,  ill.,  127- 
Hraddock,  Gen.  Edward,  iii.,  262  et  seq. 
Bbadford,  Capt.,  Hi.,  5^. 
Bradford,  William,  statement  of  doetrJnea,  L,  871 ; 

at  lieyden,  379;  at  Plymoath,  S96,  408:  pHkwt 

granted  to,  427  ;  on  Puritan  morality,  IL,  64. 
Bradford,  Wm.,  in  Wliiskey  Inaurraction,  tv.,  ISL 
Bradish,  a  pirate,  ill.,  37. 
Rr^dley,  Attornet-grnbral,  Hi  ,  23),  note. 
Bradley,  Colonel,  with  Conncrtieut  tmopn  at  Pari 

Washington,  iii..  517. 
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Braostriet,  CoLOifEL,  iii.,  290;  at  Fort  Fronten&c, 
2d9 ;  on  the  Uketi,  326. 

BRADaTREBT,   G0VER!«0R,  letter  tO,  iii.,  13. 

Bradstrbet,  tfiMON,  Iq  Englaud,  ii.,  197,  380;  in 
)laMs.,385 

BRAtiO,  Braxtox,  inTMlen  Kentucky,  iv.,  690 ;  de* 
feated  at  Chattanooga,  565  ;  vupertfcded  by  Johu* 
Hton.  579. 

Brugge,  brings  royal  letter  to  N.  Y.,  iii.,  18. 

Brauve,  James,  of  EaKt  Jenwy,  iii.,  G,  note. 

BraM'h,  Gen.,  iv.,  472. 

Bra.vdtwlme,  battle  of,  iii..  653  et  seq. 

Braxford.  Conn.,  rtettlers  of,  in  N.  J.,  ii.,  323. 

Bram,  Joseph,  iii.,  608  ;  at  battle  of  Newtown,  4  ; 
hifi  raid  in  the  Muhawk  Valley,  7. 

Brassos,  Anthony,  martyn^,  iii.,  148. 

Brattle,  Thomas,  on  wirchcraft  trialit,  ii.,  459. 

BREB(£L'r,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  60  •. 

Breoklnridgb,  John  C,  elected  Vice-presid<>nt,  iv., 
423 ;  nominated  for  President,  4^i3 ;  at  Murfrees- 
borough,  633,  6537. 

Breda,  Treaty  op,  ii.,  381  ;  opinion  of,  335. 

Breed's  Hill,  iii.,  398. 

Brent,  Captain,  in  Va.,  ii.,  2M,  311. 

Brent,  Giles,  in  Md.,  i.,  611. 

Brent.  .Maruaket,  i.,  614. 

Brent,  Mary,  i.,  616,  note. 

Brenton,  Wm.,  ii.,  46,  note,  48  ;  in  R.  I.,  102, 103. 

Bre.nton's  Ford,  iii  ,  663. 

Brereton,  Wm.,  obtains  patent,  i.,  334,  629. 

Breucrelen  [Brooklyn],  il.,  122. 

Brevard,  Dr.  I^hraim,  iii.,  474. 

Brewster,  Wm.,  at  Scrooby,  i  ,  374  et  seq.;  at  Ley- 
den,  379:  at  London,  ^i. 

Bretman,  Col.,  at  Bennington,  iii.,  680,  690. 

tfaiCK  IIuLSE,  the  first  in  N.  Y.,lii,,  14,  note. 

Bridgepokt,  .Ala.,  iv.,  626. 

Bridge  Street  (New  York),  ii.,  340. 

Bridges,  Justice,  Ii.,  I(i7. 

Bridge  WATER,  Mass.,  attack  on,  U.,  416. 

Bridgew ATEU,  Canada,  battle  uf,  iv.,  212. 

Bright,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.,  621,  622. 

Bristol.  England,  it:*  suburb  of  Cathav,  i.,  04 :  Cabot 
Bails  fn)m,  129,  136. 

Bristol,  K.  I., bombarded,  iii..  417. 

British,  use  of  the  word,  iii.,  336,  note. 

BRinsH  Isles,  geologic  period,  i.,  10. 

Bro«r,  Isaac,  takes  IVtroit,  1K9  :  killed,  iv.,  190. 

Brockuolst,  or  Brockholls,  Anthont,  iii,,  6,  7. 

Brodrrick,  D.  C,  iv.,  426. 

Brodubad,  Daniel,  commands  Sullivan's  left  wing, 
iv.,3. 

Broke,  Capt.  Vere,  wounded,  iv.,  207. 

Brompield,  Major,  captures  Fort  Griswold,  iv.,  69. 

Bronx  River,  iii.  613. 

Brook,  Lord,  Say  brook  named  for,  ii.,  5 ;  sends  col- 
ony. 31. 

Brookpield,  Mass.,  ii.,  406;  attack  on,  407,  406. 

Brookuaven  (Long  Island),  ii.,  3j. 

Brooklyn,  iii.,  461  tt  seq.,  498. 

'*  Brooklyn,'  The,  to  be  sent  to  Sumter,  iv.,  444. 

Brooks,  Colonel,  iii.,  616  ;  sent  to  Congress  with  a 
memorial,  iv.,  86. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assaults  Mr.  Sumner,  iv.,  419  ; 
refuses  to  meet  Mr.  Burliugame,  420  ;  death,  421. 

Brouwer  Straat  (New  York),  ii.,  840. 

Brown,  Captain,  of  the  Sukey,  iii.,  895. 

Brown,  Lieutenant,  iii.,  496,  note. 

Brown,  Mr.,  candidate  for  speaker,  iv.,  300. 

Brown,  Jacob,  Rt  Sackett's  Ilarbor,  iv.,  196 ;  cam- 
paign on  the  Niagara,  211 ;  wounded,  213. 

Brown,  John,  mission  to  Canada,  iii.,  432,  488;  at 
51ontreal,  440  ;  at  Ticouderoga,  688. 

Brown,  JodN,  of  Ossawatomie,  in  Kansas,  iv.,  413  ; 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  429  ♦'<  neq. 

Brown,  Gov.  Joseph  E.,  iv.,  682. 

Browne,  Capt.  Maurice,  wrecked,  i..  238. 

Browne,  J.  and  S.,  at  Salem,  i.,  622. 

Brownk,  Libut.-ool.,  at  Augusta,  iv.,  38. 

Brownb,  Sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  462. 

Browmstown,  battle  of,  iv.,  IKS. 

Brunswick,  Duke  op,  his  soldiers,  iii.,  454. 

Bryant,  Gridley,  iv.,  814. 

BuooAMKRRS,  Thb,  in  Carolina,  ii.,  861  et  «?. 

BuOHAif,  £au.  OF.    (decCardross.) 


BccHAM,  Sixth  Earl  op,  iii  ,  141,  note. 

Buchanan,  James,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.,  373;  on 
the  Sumner  afZair,  421 :  election  to  the  Presidency, 
421-423. 

BucKNER,  Gen.  S.  B.,  at  Fort  Donelson,  iv.,  517. 

BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  in  command  of  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  iv.,  515 ;  in  Shiloh  campaign,  521  tt  uq. ; 
at  Perry ville,  631. 

Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  iv.,  374. 

BupoRD,  Abraham,  defeated  at  Waxhaw,  iv.,  30. 

BupoRD.  Major,  in  Kansas,  iv.,  413. 

Buppalo,  N.  Y.,  sacked,  iv.,  202. 

BuppALo,  in  Georgia,  iii.,  147.  note. 

Bull,  Captain,  at  Saybrook,  iii.,  4. 

Bull,  Henry,  il.,  44,  note. 

Bull,  Mr.,  Governor  of  S.  C,  iii.,  144, 145. 

Bull  Run,  First  battle  of,  iv.,  451  ;  second,  496. 

BuNDY,  Richard,  iii.,  143.  note. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.,  398  tt  stq 

Burden,  Anne,  in  Boston,  ii.,  183,  184. 

Burden,  Mr.,  iii.,  74. 

Burgess,  Col.,  succeeds  Dudley,  iii.,  128, 131. 

Burghers,  division  of  at  New  .\msteniani,  ii.,237. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John,  in  Boston,  Hi.,  396  :  Bunker 
Hill,  4(M),  406;  letter  tu  lA>e,4l3:  his  ptty,422, 
letter  to  Rochford,  456,  not<> ;  campaign  in  N.  Y.. 
6(37  etstq  :  speech  to  Indians,  669  ;  surrender,  592; 

Burke,  Edmund,  iii.,  346  ;  on  Stamp  Act,  349 ;  Bur- 
goyne's  speech,  669.  note. 

Burling,  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

BURLINGAME,  Ans<»n,  challenged,  Iv.,  420. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  founded,  ii.,  477  ;  skirmish  at, 
Hi.,  6'2»;. 

Burn,  Col.,  iv,,  198. 

BuRNKT.  Wiluam,  of  N.  Y.  iii.,  47  ;  his  policy,  47  ; 
transfern?d  to  Masi*.,  49,  2<X»,  201 ;  Governor  of  N. 
H.,  135;  his  invitation  to  Franklin,  244. 

Burns,  Anthony,  rendition  of,  iv..40l>, 

BuKNMDE,  Ambrose  K..  commands  Roanoke  expedi- 
tion, iv.,4t)2;  at  .\ntietam,  602:  given  commajid 
of  .\niiy  of  the  Potomac,  608;  fights  battle  of 
Frederi<"kjf*bnrg,  508:  resigns,  olO  ;  sent  to  the 
West,  611:  in  East  Tennussi>e,  663;  in  overland 
canifKiign,  671  't  seq.  :  IVtersburg,  691  et  sfq. 

liuRR,  .\aron.  nt  Quelrec,  Hi.,  446  :  aid  to  Putnam, 
4H5.  .';<)6;  elected  Vice-president,  iv.,  144;  duel 
with  Hamilton,  149  ;  his  western  scheme,  149  el 
seq. ;  trial,  l.>3. 

BuRRAs,  Ann,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  287. 

Bt'RRINOTON,  (JEORGE,  of  N.  <■.,  iii.,  105. 

BuRRocGU,  Edward,  and  the  Quakers,  ii.,  196. 

Burroughs,  Rev.  (ieorqe,  ii.,  462,  469,  470. 

Bi  RRows,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.,206. 

Burton,  John,  iii.,  143,  note. 

Burton,  .Mary,  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  226  et  stq. 

BuRWELL,  Lewis,  of  Va.,  iii.,  78. 

Burwell.  .Mi»s,  scandal  about,  iii.,  70. 

Hush,  Lieut  ,  killed  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 

Bu?»HwioK,  I.1ONG  Island,  ii.,  246. 

Bushy  Run,  battle  of.  iU.,  :«4,  326. 

Bute,  Earl  op,  iii.,  333,  346. 

Butler,  Anthony,  iv.,  362. 

BiTLER,  Colonel,  iii.,  608,  615. 

Butler,  Col.,  his  fight  near  Williamsburg,  iv.,  66. 

Butler,  (ien.,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.,46. 

Butler,  Gen.  Benj.  F.,  goes  to  Annapolis  with 
troops,  iv.,  447;  on  "contrabands,"  450;  com- 
mands  Hatteras  Expedition,  468  ;  at  New  Orleans, 
526  et  seq. ;  commands  Army  of  the  James,  571  et 
.^rq. :  bottled  up,  677. 

Bltler,  (Colonel  John,  iii.,  609. 

Butler,  John,  at  battle  of  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Butler,  Walter  N.,  iii.,  609  ;  at  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Butler,  Lieut.-col.  Wiluam,  iii.,  584. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  iii.,  6()9. 

Burnt  (\>ri(  Creek,  fight  at,  iv.,  203. 

Bltterfield,  M.UOR,  at  the  Cedars,  iii.,  449. 

Buzzard's  Bat,  visited  by  Northmen,  i.,  48 ;  by 
Cabot.  137  ;  by  (Josnold,  266. 

Bylunge,  Edward,  of  N.  J.,  il.,  474  et  $eq. 

Bylunge,  Edward,  of  Iskst  Jersey,  iii.,  6. 

Byram  River,  il.,  327  ;  Conn,  boundary,  ill.,  10. 

/  ^ABFU^A    de    VACA,  i.,  152,  156;  11.,  678;  Iv., 
^     170,  note. 
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TABLE   OF  DATES. 


1779.  Sullivan's  Expedition. 

1 780.  May^  Capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British. 
July,  Arrival  of  Rocbambeau. 
September,  Arnold's  Treason. 

August  15,  Battle  of  Camden. 

1781.  January  17,  Battle  of  Cowpens. 

March  15,  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 

September  7,  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 

October  19,  Comwallis's  Surrender  at  Yorktown. 

1782.  November  30,  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  signed. 

1783.  September  3,  Final  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  signed. 
November  25,  Evacuation  of  New  York. 

December  4,  Washington  takes  leave  of  bis  officers. 

1784.  Jefferson's  Northwest  Ordinance  proposed. 

1786.  Shays's  Rebellion. 

1787.  Northwest  Territory  organized,  and  Ordinance  adopted. 
May  14,   Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 

September  1 7,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  signed  by  the  Delegates. 

1788.  June  21,  Constitution  ratified  by  New  Hampshire,  securing  its  Adoption. 

1 789.  March  4,  First  Contrress  assembled  in  New  York. 
April  30,  Washington  inaugurated  President. 

1 790.  Cotton-spinning  established  in  the  United  States. 

1791.  First  National  Bank  established. 

1793.  Wayne's  campaign  against  the  Indians. 
Cotton  Gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney. 

1794.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

1795.  Jay's  Treaty  ratified. 

1797.     March  4,  John  Adams  inaugurated  President. 
1  798.     Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  enacted. 
1799.     Fries's  Insurrection. 

December  14,  Death  of  Washington. 
1801.     March  4,  Jefferson  inaugurated  President. 

War  with  Tripoli. 

1803.  Louisiana  purchased. 

1804.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition. 

1 805.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Tripoli. 

1806.  Aaron  Burr's  Expedition  to  the  Southwest. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  Treaty,  suppressed  by  Jefferson. 
November  20,  The  Berlin  Decree  issued. 

1807.  Trial  trip  of  Fulton's  first  steamboat. 
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Clat,  Cassius  M.,  iv.,  422. 

Clat,  Gkcen,  at  Fort  Metg»,  iv.,  194. 

Clay,  llK.>Rr,  leader  of  war  party,  iv.,  188  :  aii  peace 
commiiuiiouer,  'AfJ ;  propo^ctt  to  conquer  (Canada, 
225;  on  Treaty  of  Uhent,  241  ;  on  admlMion  of 
Maine,  267 ;  camlidate  for  I^resident,  277  ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  281  ;  ou  the  South  American  ques- 
tion, 285  et  seq. ;  his  tariff  bill,  9iJ6,  309 ;  candi- 
date for  Pre»ident,  368 :  propocen  emancipation  In 
Kentucky,  391. 

Clat,  Hkxry,  Jr.,  killed,  Iv.,  376. 

Claybornb,  Sir  Edmund,  ii  ,  212,  note. 

Clatborxe,  Thomas,  ii.,  213. 

Claybornb,  Willmm,  secretary  of  Virginia,  on  Kent 
Island,  i.,  5U0,  HTl ;  hix  hostility  to  Maryland,  501, 
602,  5U«,  611,  512,614;  II.,  "li'l  et  seq . ;  in  Marj- 
land,  214  et  seq. ;  secretary  of  Va.,  224. 

Clatpoous,  Jame8,  emigrant  to  Pa.,  11.,  495. 

Claypoole,  Lord  Joh.n,  11.,  495. 

Cleaveland,  Ge.neral,  Hi.,  402,  note,  493. 

Clergy  i.n  Virginia,  character  of.  ill.,  (i9,  70,  76. 

Clergy,  influence  of,  in  New  England,  iv.,  167. 

Clerke,  Sir  Francis,  ill.,  6iX). 

CLEVELiND,  Col.,  at  King's  .Mountain,  iv.,  38. 

Clevela.nd,  Duchess  op.    (See  Costiewaine.) 

CuppoRD,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  363 

Climate,  .\mericau,  rhangcH  in.  i.,  5(>,  note. 

CUNCH,  David  L.,  dcfeat.s  tlic  Scminolen,  iv.,  362. 

Clinch,  Dim- an  L.,  in  Florida,  Iv.,  249. 

CuNTON,  1)E  Wirx,  constructs  Erie  Canal,  iv.,  275. 

CUNTON,  Fort,  captured.  III.,  588. 

Clinton,  (*en.  (Jeor(je,  ill..  4nr>,  688. 

CuNTON,  (iRN.SiR  llENnv.iii  Uosutii,  III.,  396;  at  the 
South,  464;  at  C'harleKton,  469;  at  N.  Y.,  493; 
evacuates  I'bila.,  6'J2  :  on  the  lIudKon,  615;  he- 
0iegt>8  Charleston,  1  v.,  12 ;  return*  to  New  York, 
15  ;  tard>  effort  to  have  C«*ruwalli*«,  74  ;  rccalletl,  83. 

CUNTON,  (iEN.  James,  III..  495,  58H  ;  conimandti  Sul- 
livan's right  wing,  Iv.,  3. 

Clinton,  George,  Gov.riK.r  of  N.  Y.,  Hi.,  242,  i:47, 
•  248  ;  Louijiburg  expe.lition.  2')l .  '2i>\,  'V^\. 

ClintoX,  Ueo.,  votitl  for  a.«  Vice-president,  iv.,  118; 
elected  Vice-president,  149. 

Clinton,  Gov.,  opposes  the  Constitution,  iv.,  1(X3. 

Cloyse,  Sarah,  a  witch,  ii.,  461. 

COACOOCHEE,  iv.,  361. 

Cobb,  member  of  Congress,  predicts  war,  iv.,  2Ci6. 

Cobb,  Howell,  elected  S^K^ake^,  iv.,  39«). 

Cobbbtt,  Wm.,  Iv.,  129. 

Coburn,  Ijeut.-col.,  killed,  HI.,  686. 

CocuRANK,  .\dmiral,  ill  the  ex|>edition  nga.nst  Bal- 
timore, I  v.,  222. 

Cochrane,  Col.  John,  iv.,  544,  note. 

Coi'KBURN,  Admiral,  hMnu^ws  the  coast,  iv.,  206; 
in  ex{H>diti<>n  against  \Va.shington,  218  ;  burns  the 
capitol.221. 

Cockpit,  The,  Hl.,3«a>,  note. 

Cocomaricopas  Immws,  H.,  694. 

Coddinoton,  William,  |M>titious  for  patent,  H.,  43; 
(Jovernor  of  R.  1..44;  at  Newport,  4«i ;  letter  to 
Winthrop,  4*^ :  dispute  with  (iort<m,  tO,  73 ;  asks 
alliance  with  .Mass.,  1' 6 ;  liovemor  for  life,  111; 
petitions  for  charter,  113. 

CoPFEE,  John,  nt  Talluschatches,  iv.,203  ;  at  Horse- 
flh(^  Bend,  210. 

CoFPiN,  James,  of  Nantucket,  HI.,  2,  note. 

CoppiN,  Peter,  of  Nanturket,  ill.,  2,  note. 

CoppiN,  Tristram,  of  Nantucket,  Hi.,  2,  note. 

CoPPiN,  Tkistram,  Jr.,  of  Nantucket,  Hi.,  2,  note. 

CoGGESHALL,  JoHN,  H.,  44,  uote  ;  at  Newport,  46, 
note  :  |M;titions  f<tr  charter,  113,  note. 

Cogswell,  Kobkrt,  expedition  of,  i.,  47(>. 

Colbert,  .Iean  Baptistk.,  ixdicy  of,  H  ,  601. 

Cold  Harbor,  first  battle  of,  Iv.,  481  ;  second,  677 

Colden,  CADWALLADKa.  of  N-  Y,  HI.,  247;  Clinton's 
a^lviser,  249  ;  the  Stamp  Act,  344. 

Cole,  Robert,  H.,40,  note;  |M>t>tions  Mass.  again-st 
(iortou,  72,  note. 

Coleman,  The  Kev.  Mr.   Hi  ,  128 

Coleman,  Thomas,  of  Nanturket,  Hi.,  2,  note. 

CoL>»,  Edward,  iv..  273 

CouoNY.  Admiral,  eolonies  of.  I.,  190, 196. 

Collktom,  James,  of  S.  (;.,  Ii  ,  364. 

Colleton  County,  S.  C.,  H.,  368. 

Collier,  Admiral.  Hi.,  617. 

Collins,  s«>n-in-Iaw  uf  Ann  Hutchinson,  ii.,  47. 


Collins,  trumpeter,  at  battle  of  Cowpena,  It.,  48. 

Colman,  John,  killed  bv  Indians,  i.,  851. 

CoLONiz.iTiox  Society,  iv.,  332. 

Colorado,  Espejo  in,  ii..  580. 

Colorado  Kiver,  ii..  566. 

Cou(UUOUN,  the  brothers,  connection  with   Arnold, 

I  v.,  22. 
CoLL-MBiA,  8.  C  ,  captured  by  Sherman,  Iv.,  586. 
Columbia  College.    (Sec  King  s  College.) 
Columbia  River,  ii.,&8<). 
Columbus,  Ky.,  Iv.,  516  ;  evacuated.  519. 
(?oLUMBUs,  Bartholomew,  in  England,  i.,  109. 
Columbus.  Christopher,  his  voyageit, character,  theo> 

ries,  and  fate,  i.,  98  et  seq. 
Columbus,  Don  Diego,  suit  of,  i„  128. 
Columbus,  Ferdinand,  i.,  101 ;  interpretation  of  hb 

father's  name,  102;  on  Cortereal  To\agc»,  140. 
CoLVE,  Anthony,  (iovemor  of  New  NctherUnd,  II., 

!^> ;  surren<lcrs,  364. 
Combahee  Kiver,  S.  C.  (the  Jordan),  i.,  l49. 
Commercial    Toucy  of  Great  Britain,  iv.,  92;  of  the 

States,  93. 
Commercial  Crims  of  1867,  iv.,  425 
Committee  op  Safety.  Maw.,  Hi.,  382, 397  :  N.  Y.,  455. 
CoMPo,  Conn,  111..  648. 
Compromises,  the  Missouri,  iv.,  268  et  seq. ;  of  1850, 

Iv.,  891   et  seq.;  the  English,  iv.,  426;  the   Crit- 
tenden, lv.,488. 
Con  ant.  Col.,  Hi.,  884. 

CoNANT,  Roger,  at  Ca]>c  Ann,  1.,  419  et  uq  . 
CoNciios  Indians,  ii.,  678. 
CoN(Ho.>  Kiver,  11.,  678. 
<'<»NciLi  vTio.N,  attempts  at,  Hi.,  6i»9. 
Comoro.  N.  II . ( iVnacook ),  II.,  4ii6. 
C«»( ord,  Maj-s.,  battle  of,  HI.,  888,  389,  891. 
CONESTOGA,  Hi..  327. 
Coney  Isl.od,  Hudson  at,  i.,  361. 
Co>PEDER.\TE  States  op   America,   oreaniattion  of, 

iv.,440. 
Confederation  of  colonies.  Hi..  2»U. 
*•  CoNPiANCE,"'  The,  at  l*latt.«burg,  Iv..  215. 
CoMiRESs,  the  first  Colonial,  Hi.,  10  ;  the  Continental, 

339,  m),  341 ;  leaves  Philadelphia,  622;  decadence 

of,  Iv  ,  U6 ;  assembles  in  New  York,  104. 
'•  Congress,"  The,  destroyed,  Iv.,  464. 
CoNNECTUiT,  il..6,  22,  27.  30  ;  inde)iendent  of  Maw., 

22,  2:i,  24  ;  joins  the  confederation.  49  ;  Hi.,  4,  9  ; 

William  and  Mary  proclaimed  in,  15:  charter,  27, 

117;  on  declaration  on  independence,  479:  Con- 
stitution, 4^7. 
CoNNEOTKUT  FARMs,bumed.  iv.,  16. 
Connecticut  River,  colonies*  on,  U.,  22  ;  claimed  by 

the  Dutch,  31  ;  as  a  Intundary  b\  Stuyreaant,  121. 
CoNSTiTJ.TiON  op  THE  Inited  Statrs,  adoption  of,  Iv., 

\i^)et.stq. 
CoNSTiTiTioN,  Fort,  HI  ,  491. 
"  Constitution,'  The,  fight  with  Guerriert^  iv.,  192; 

with  Java,  193:  captures  Ctftine  and  Levant,  73Si. 
Continental  Troops,  Hi  ,494. 
*'  CoNTR.vB.\NDS.''  SO  named  by  Butler.  Iv.,450. 
CoNTREocEiR,  at  Fort  Du  Quesue,  ill.,  260,  2M>. 
CoNTRERAS,  battle  of,  iv.,  878. 
CoNTY,  Fort  de,  Hi.,  11. 
Conventions,  N.\tional,  Iv.,  277. 
Conway,  Gener.\l,  on  American  afTairs,  ill., 847,848; 

his  portrait,  360  ;  withdraws  from  cabinet,  866. 
Conway  Abbey,  in  Wale«,l..67. 
Conway  Cabal,  The,  Hi.,  596  et  seq. 
Conway,  Gen.  Edward,  iil.,  544;  at  Bimndywine, 

66^3;    at  Qermantown,  569;    major-general,  fiM; 

duel,  .597. 
CooDE.  The  Rev.  John,  Hi.,  61,  63. 
Cook,  Lieut. -col.,  and  Oglethorpe,  Hi.,  165. 
Cook,  Col.  Thaddeus,  ill.,  684,  686. 
CooKK,  of  K.  I.,  calls  out  minute-meu,  lU.,  417. 
CooKK,  Eli>ha,  of  Mass.,  HI.,  180. 
Cooke,  Cener.al,  Hi.,  41. 

Cooke,  George,  aent  to  Shawomet,  ii.,  79,  84,  90. 
Coon,  a  Tory,  shot  by  Arnold,  Hi..  548. 
CoopKR,  Lieutenant,  killed,  ill.,  448. 
Cooper,  Peter,  Iv.,  314. 
(■ooPER,  Thomas,  ot  East  Jersey,  Ul  ,  6,  note. 
Coosa  Indians,  ii.,  564. 
CopKLAND,  JoH.^,  at  Boctcm,  II.,  186,  187 ;  <q»| 

Mas^.  Coniiuisi»ioneni,  197. 
Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  of  .Md.,  Hi.,  61,  63. 
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Copp'tf  Hill,  Botiton,  III.,  3^. 

"  (-OFPCEUKAD  ■■  Party,  Tmk,  Iv.,  611. 

CoTPix,  KoBEST,  of  th«  Muyfioicrr,  1.,  2U2. 

Coram,  Thomas,  tit.,  \^,  iiot«*. 

Cordova,  I{£R.vaiidbz  dk,  in  Yuratan,  t.,  148. 

Corks  I^cdian^j,  trmty  with,  tit..  iX2. 

CoRET,  GiLKS,  trietl  for  witchcraft,  t.,  468,4(j9. 

CoRi:(TB,  capture  of,  Iv.,  52ti :  battle  of,  5<M. 

CoRLAKR,  at  Fort  AiuRtertlani,  I.,  44S. 

CoRLBAR  8  Hook,  UI.,  5(i6 

CoHNRURY,  Lord,  III.,  3:^,  39 :  propot*e«  union.  40  ; 
wear«  femalo  apparel,  41,  uot«  ;  quarrel  with  N.  J., 
42;  with  Quaken,  42;  rcculled,  amnited,  48;  de- 
clares the  Delaware  free,  181. 

roR5HiLL,  Bo«tou,  ill.,  3o9. 

Corn  Isla.nd,  lii.,  Ull. 

<*OR>WAU.  County,  .New  York,  Hi.,  10. 

<'oR.xwALU:i,  Col.  Edward,  ill.,  271. 

CuR.\WALLis,  E-iRL,  iu  X.  <  .,  Hi.,  4«4  :  at  N.  Y.,4a3 ; 
a8c«fnd.<  the  Hudson,  519  :  at  Priucetoii,  525  ;  out-  | 
generalletl,  5S4  ;  eutem  l*hila.,5r»H  ;  Iuh  attempt  to 
hold  S.  C,  Iv.,  31  ;  retreatu  to  Wilminirtuii.  48; 
hiit  differences  with  (Uintou,  [Ai;  fortifies  York* 
town,  71 ;  his  surrender,  74  ;  efftn-t  of,  75. 

CoR.NW.iLLis,  Thom\s,  of  .Mil.,  1.,  481*. 

Coro!«\do.  VASqLM  i>E,  iu  Cal.,  H.,  567  ft  srt/. 

CoRPr.s  CiiKisTi,  !%•.,  *K». 

CoRasK.x,  Ahe.ndt,  ()U  the  Schuvlkill,  i.,  440. 

CORTCLYOU  HOI.'SB    TllK,  Hi..  5(>1. 

CORTERKAL,  (JA.SPER,  ToVBK**  of,    I.,  14^). 

CORTERSAL,  JoiiX  VaZ  Co^fA,  i.,  14^),  uote. 

CORTEKEAL,  MlttUEL,  i..  1-1 1. 

CORTRRRAL,  V  \SVIUEA>E.S,  I.,  142. 

CoRTEZ,  Her.nv.mhj,  inv:ules  Mexico,  i.,  Idi) :  H.,  564. 

CORYBLL  s  Ferry,  ili.,  tKKi 

CosuY,  Colonel,  of  X.  Y.,  HI.,  6<>,  222,  223  ;  proposes 

stamp  duti«*s,  'iiyi. 
COTTO?!,  intnxluced  in  Va.,  ill.,  »U  ;  export"  of,  Iv., 

108;  rewanl   for   invention  of  a   card,    108:  duty 

against,  245. 
Cotton-gin,  effect  on  demnnd  for  cott<»n,  Iv  ,  2^>l. 
Cotton,  John,  of  Boston,  I.,  &4<),  542,  544,  f5l,  55.'J  : 

Autinomian  contniver-jy.  II.,  41  ;  cinleof  Uiws,  01  ; 

(forton  pros<*cution,  85  */  st^'i. 
Cotton,  John,  at  Charleston,  .'*.  C.,  II.,  3?2. 
Coucu,  Gen.  Dirhs  N.,  at  Fair  Oaks,  iv.,  476;  at 

Cliancellor«ville,  54«». 
CouLsiON,  CAPTiiN   at  Falmouth,  Hi.,  417. 

COl'NTKRPEtTINU,  111.,  I'dH,  note. 

CoUNTiRS,  twelve  in  .\.  Y.,  HI.,  H>. 

*•  CouRiST,  '  The  New  Knoland,  Hi.,  136. 

Cot-RcELLE-t,  Daniel  dk  Krmi,  H.,  9ii. 

Cot-RSEY,  Mr.,  sent  to  the  i'urltann,  11..  218. 

CoLRTLANDT  and  PiiiLLiP.sK  on  L<Msler.  ill.,  18. 

Coi.siN  or  Dieppe,  allene-l  vovap-  of,  I.,  life. 

CotwENHOVEN.  Japob    Wolfertsen    Van,    11.,    123, 

note  ;  in  Holland,  1:^2. 
CoviNCTO.N,  (iEN.,  wounded,  iv.,202. 
CowBTA  Indivns,  H.,  5»»4. 
Cow  XEi;it,  settlement  at,  11.,  81, 124. 
CowpBMs,  baUle  of,  Iv.,  41. 
Cox,  Col.,  111.,  577. 

CoxE,  Danifx,  memorial  of,  11.,  512,  52:J. 
CR.iDOCK,  Mattubw,  Uovemor  of  Masii.  Bay  Co.,  1., 

518  ;  letter  of  to  Endicott,  530. 
CramaiiS,  at  Quebec,  ill.,  445. 
Cramptons  (Jap,  iv.,  f^KK 
Chanberry,  N.  .1.,  camp  at,  ill., 525. 
Cra.\cu,  Wm.,  cited,  lv.,2l^,  note. 
Crandall.  John.  vi^itN  Witter  at  Ia  nn,  arrested,  U., 

10<J ;  fined,  Hl8. 
Crandall,  IIelben.  punished,  Iv.,  829. 
Cra.vdall,  Prudence,  Iv.,  :i3ii. 
Cranby  Isla.nd.  iv.,  205,  4«io. 
Crinpield,  Edward,  of  N.  11..  It.,  429  ft  sftj. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  on  witchcraft,  tt.,  462. 
Cranston,  R.  1.,II.,»J9. 
Cranston,  i«AMUEL,  of  R.  I.,  Ui.,  120. 
Crart,  Lieutbn ant-colonel,  til.,  508. 
Ceavrn  Cou.nty,  S.  C,  II.,;J58. 
Cravbn,  K4RL  op,  a  patentee  of  Carolina,  It  ,  269 ; 

tit.,  85;  of  d.  C.,96. 
Crawtord,  Wm.  H.,  ramiidate  for  President,  tv.,  276 

et  Sfq. :  encounter  witli  .Mourr»e,  278,  uote. 
Cerbk  Indians.  11  ,  540 :  uar  with,  tv.,  202  ;   treaty 

with,  247 ;  trouble  with  Ueorgia,  288. 


**  Crrolb,''  case  of  the,  tv.,  841. 

Crbsap,  Colonbl,  lays  out  road,  tit  ,  268. 

Crb»ckntia,  proposed  name  of  Md.,  1.,  487. 

CREVB-CaeUR,  a  post  of  La  Salle  s,  11.,  511. 

Crips,  John,  letter  of ,  N.  J.,  tt,  4i8. 

<'rittbndex,  (jbn.  T.  L.,  tv.,  537. 

Croatoan,  Island  op,  t.,  242;  colony  at,  264. 

Crockett,  Davy,  iu  Jackson's  cauipaigu,  tv.,  2908. 

Crooan,  UEORaB,  tv.,  IM. 

Croohan,  interpreter,  ttt.,  265,  326. 

Cromwell,  Ouver.  promictes  aid  against  the  Dutch, 

II.,  148;  his  meeting  with  Fox,  168,  ^70,  177;  ac- 

tion  of  in  regard  to  .Md.,  22l>  et  stq. ;  about  to  sail 

for  .Vmerica,  374  ;  action  in  regard  to  Mass.,  878. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  fall  of,  tt.,  223. 
Cross,  S.  II.,  his  MS.  notes  cited,  lit.,  115. 
Cross  Keys,  battle  of,  tv.,  474. 
Crown  Point,  til.,  251 ;  expedition  against,  288 ;  Am- 

hen<t  occupies,  dll2. 
Crozat,  Antoine,  the  French  financier,  II.,  525. 
Cruueh,  John,  Jr.,  Hi  ,  '2ii2,  note. 
Crluer,  John  Harris,  his  career,  tv.,  60. 
Crioer,  MiYOR,  of  N.  Y.,  HI.,  22^<. 
Cuba,  regained  i»y  ."^pain.  It  ,  5»W ;  expedition  against, 

Itt.,  V'tl.  pn»|M»»«l  to  |>un-hHj>e,  |v.,  428. 
CiDWORTH,  Ralph,  on  witclicraff,  tl.,  452. 
Ci  KFEE  (Negro  Plot),  lit.,  225 f/  ,w//. 
ClUAlAN,  ti.,  5<J7. 
Ci  LPEPPEK,  Va..  Iv.,  5'»7. 
('i.LPEPPEH.  John,  ill  in^ur^'^(ion  at  Pasquotank,  N. 

('.,  H  ,  2S!)  ;  cuuuni>!>ioner  to  l-jiglaud,  287  ;  trial 

of.  2SS. 
CiLPKppER,  Lord,  gi-unt  to,  11.,  2ir2;  of  Va.,tll.,68 

*/  Sfq. 
"rrMBERL-\ND  '"  Thk,  Slink,  iv.,  464. 

ClMHEHLAND,  N     S.,  ill.,  •J70. 

rLMiiKRLvM)  Co..  .\.  v..  Resolutions,  ttt.,  474. 

ClMUKRLVM).   IHKE   OF,  Hi  ,  345. 

Ci  MBKiiLVND,  Fort,  Hi.,  2i"iO,  269. 

Cl  MHKRLl.ND    (lAP,  Iv.,  533. 

("I  MBERLAND  I.sLWD,  1  ,  2!^ ,  2J2 ;  fortified,  til.,  156. 

CiviNu,  Alfred.  Iv.,  427. 

Ci  mmi.no,  .<iR  Alexander,  ill  ,  106. 

("i.NvMKs  Indians,  H.,5^. 

CiNiUA,  Uovcnior  of  Florida,  tl.,  .559. 

Ci.RAi'Oi.  .-laves  brtmjfht  from,  11.,  24<>. 

Curler,  Arendt  v\n,  buys  the  '*  (ireat  Flat,*  it., 
245,  ;i32  :  death  of,  34:1 

Curles,  estate  of  N   Bacon,  ti.,  297. 

Currency  in  Va.,  IU.,  55;  iu  S.  C,  107. 

Curtis,  (!.iPTAiN  Edward,  a  commis^ioner  to  reduce 
Virginia,  tt.,211. 

Curtis,  (;en.  Samuel  R.,  at  Pea  Ridge,  tv.,  542. 

CuRWEN,  Justice,  witch  trials  of.  tl.,  458. 

C'USHINO,  Wm.  B.,  deMtn>vs  the  AlbrmarU,  iv.,  689. 

Cushman,  Robt.,  t  ,  379  ;'  in  England,  881. 

Cus^etv  Indians,  11..  5»14. 

Cutler,  Manassrh,  his  claim  to  authorship  of  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  tv.,  110.  note. 

CuTsiiAMAKB,  a  Dorchester  sachem,  II  ,  7X. 

CUTTS,  John,  It.,  2lH. 

CuTTs,  John,  President  of  .\.  II.,  tt..  427,  428. 

CuTTS,  Ursula,  killeil  bv  Indians,  tt.,  448. 

CiTTss  Island,  N.  II.,  tt.,  419. 

CUTTTHUNK  ISLAND,  (losoold's  colony  at,  t.,  265. 

riYLER,  Lieut.,  at  Detroit,  tit.,  318. 

CUYLER,  Major,  tit.,  498, 

i'YNFRio  AB  Oronow,  Welsh  bard,  1.,  67. 

I  )ARLON,  F.\TIIER,  a  Jesuit  mimiouary,  it.,  284, 

^    S'Jl. 

Dade's  .Massvcrb.  tv.,  852. 

Dagoett,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  111.,  615. 

Dakansba,  name  for  Akan.sea,  it.,  509. 

Dakota,  skulls  found  in,  1.,  •'i^L 

Dale,  Col.,  killeil,  tv.,  215. 

DVLE,  I.IEUT.  RlCHlRD.  ill..  tl21. 

Dale,  Sam,  his  cnnoe-fight,  Iv  ,  2''4. 

D\LE,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Va.,  t.,  298. 

Dall\s,  a.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tv.,  244; 

defends  i:    S.  Itank,  dl>l. 
Dalton,  Ga.,  Bragg  retreat*  to,  tv.,  666. 
Dalrymplb.  Col.,  ttt.,  361. 
Dalzbll,  Captaih,  at  Detroit.  Ut.,  819,  81). 
Dam,  Jansen.  t  .  45:i  :  It..  123,  note. 
Dajia,  J.iMBs  D.,  t.,  16,  note. 
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Dakburt,  Conn.,  burned,  til.,  5(7. 

Danb,  Nathan,  writes  Ordinance  of  1787,  It.,  110. 

DANOKRriCLD,  the  asMuufiu,  HI.,  118,  note. 

Damfortu,  TuoMA^,  ou  witchcraft,  11.,  469. 

Daniu.,  Captain,  a  Carolina  oftlrer,  11.,  5&9. 

Danisl,  Col.  Kobbet,  of  N.  C,  HI.,  86,  87. 

Dan  VERS,  yitkSH.    (8ee  Salem.) 

D'Anville,  Duke,  death  of,  111.,  216. 

Dark,  Virqi.ma,  firHt  child  bom  in  Va.,  1.,  262. 

Daribn,  ftettlemeut  of.  111.,  148,  156. 

Darling,  Kort,  Iv-,  4<2. 

Dartinqton  Island.    (See  i*erri«h'ii  Island.) 

Dartmouth,  Maos.,  attacked,  11..  406. 

'*  Dartmouth,'  The.  tea-Khip,  HI.,  370 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  111..  967,  412,  475. 

Dautray,  with  La  Salle,  II.,  518,  515. 

Davbnant,  Sir  Wiluam,  hi»  scheme  for  colonising 

VlrginU,  11.,  2  9,  21U. 
Davenport,  ('aptain,  at  Narragaiisett  Fort,  II.,  413. 
Davenport,  Kbv.  John,  at   New  llaven,  II.,  27,  30, 

note  ;  his  Kermoun,  etc.,  28,  29  ;  lea«lM  culouy  from 

Boston,  38  ;  asked  to  go  to  England,  376. 
David,  a  prince  of  Wales,  1.,  68. 
Davidson,  Oen.,  at  McOowanV  Fort,  Iv.,  45. 
Davie,  Col.,  at  Wahabu,  Iv  ,  .'W. 
Davik,  Major,  at  Hanging  I^><>k,  It.,  31. 
Davie,  Sir  John,  II  ,  427,  note. 
Davie,   (jEN.   W.  R.,  111.,  475;  nent  to  France,  184. 
Davis,  of  Massachu^tts,  Iv.,  396. 
Davis,  Captaln,  at  Concord,  HI.,  389,  390. 
Davis,  Com.  C  11.,  captures  .Memphis, Iv.,  620. 
Davis,  Oen.  J.  C,  at  Murfrect*borough,  Iv.,  637. 
Davis,  Jbffbrson,  at  Bucna  Vihta,  Iv.,  376  :  approves 

assault  on   Mr.  Sumner,  420 ;  electeil  I*rc»ident  of 

Confederacy,  440  :  Hight  and  capture,  599,  6(M>. 
Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  I.,  231. 
Davis,  Nicholas,  in  Bo.sfon,  II.,  190. 
Davison,  Wiluam,  1.  875. 
Dawes.  William,  111.,  .'JH5. 
Datton,  Eli.\s,  ser>ice  in  New  Jersey,  Iv.,  15. 
DaTton,  Wm.  L.,  candidate  for  Vice-president,  Iv., 

422;  minister  at  l*arirt,  614. 
Dbane,  Silas,  ill.,  433;  in  Franco,  545. 
Dearborn,  Fort,  Iv.,  18S. 
Dearborn,  Henry,  at  Quebec,  HI.,  448 :  at  Bemuds 

Height!*,  585:  apiM>inted  cominandcr-in-chief,  187  ; 

exiHHlition  against   Y«»rk,    195;    at  mouth  of  the 

Niagara,  196:  retin'.-*,  liH. 
De  Ayllon,  Lrc\s  Va.squke,  expedition  to  Chicora, 

I.,  149,150;  trace.-*  of ,  162 
De  Barras,  sails  fn)m  Newport,  Iv.,  70. 
Debt,  England's  national,  in  1763,  Hi.,  33(> ;  the  U. 

S.  public,  lv.,94. 
De  Ca.stro.  in  Califoniis,  iv.,  .373. 
Decatur,  .\la.,  Iv.,  525. 

"  Decatur.''  The,  captures  the  Ihtminica,  Iv.,  206. 
Decatur,  J\mes,  killctl,  Iv.,  hV^. 
Decati:r,  .Stephen,  ncrvicc  in  the  Me<lit4»rTanean,  Iv., 

167   et   stq.:    erul<o    in    the    United    Stairs,    192: 

cha.«ed  into  New   London.   207;  captured,  225;  in 

war  with  Algiers,  24.3. 
Dsclar.vtion  or  Independence,  III.,  470  et  seq. 
Declaration  or  Indulgence,  The,  recalled,  II.,  863. 

DECLAR.iTORY  .\CT,  THE.  111.,  348,  851. 

Decrees,  Berlin  and  Milan,  Iv.,  174. 

DcDHAM,  .Mas.*.,  Tndian.H  at,  II.,  404. 

Deerkield,  II.,  4<»t'. ;  attacked,  41(1 ;  HI.,  122. 

Defiance.  Fort.  HI.,  572;  Iv.,  117. 

De  Fermov.  <Je>.,  Ill  .  529,  531.  573,  note. 

De  Haas.  Cen.,  HI,  544. 

De  Hei>ter,  at  New  York,  HI.,  493. 

De  Kalb,  Haron  John,  travel.-*  in  America.  111.,  453; 

servcH  ill,  553. 
Dklancv,  Cui,.,  in  comman<l  of  refnpeeft.  Iv.,  66. 
De  Lancey.  James,  of  N.  Y..  HI.,  223,  248  et  seq. 
De  la  N'oyk,  in  first  Ci»n»rn'!<.'«.  2<». 
Delaplv^e,  Captain,  his  capture.  HI.,  4.'J5. 
De  la  Hoiiie.  rolony  of,  I..  312. 
Delavall,  Taptain,  in  .\.  Y  .  H  ,  321). 
Delaware,  fir^t  Kur«n>*'a'i  t'^h-  in,  I  ,  432,  note  :  HI., 

17H.  47!«.  4S7. 
Del\w\rk  Imiians.  The.  III..  258. 
Dblaw  vre.  Loki>,  (iov.  of  N.  Y.  an«l  .\.  J..  III..  247. 
Delaware  Kivkr  explored,  I..  16.  3<»2  :  provi.oions  in 

Hartford  tn»;ity.  |i.,  i;i7  ;  Swedes  on,  150  et  s*q. : 

tonnage  duty ,  ill.,  1S<). 


De  la  Warre,  Lord,  voyage,  I.,  292 ;  death,  906. 

Del  Norte  kiver,  H.,  580  et  seq. 

De  Monts,  Sieur  Pierre,  expedition  of.  1.,  318, 

Dennis,  Captain  Robert,  expedition  to  reduee  Yr. 
to  the  Commonwealth,  11.,  211. 

Dennison,  Colonel,  HI.,  6iJ9. 

Denver,  J.  W.,  Ciovemor  of  Kansa.«.  Iv..  414. 

Denys,  John,  in  Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  1.,  175. 

De  I*£Yster,  Isaac,  HI.,  232,  note. 

Deposit,  Fort,  Iv.,  118,  203. 

Derby,  England,  Fox  at,  11.,  165. 

Derby,  Capt.  John,  HI.,  395. 

Dermer,  Thomas,  voyages  of,  t.,  331. 

Derne,  capture  of,  Iv.,  161. 

De&cham  Vault,  111.,  449. 

Deserters  from  the  British,  111.,  422. 

De  Soto,  11er.nando,  retunnt  to  Spain,  1.,  156;  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  158 ;  in  North  America,  160  H 
'teq. ;  route  of,  11  ,  609,  554. 

D'EsTAiNO,  Count,  HI.,  606,  006;  goes  to  Bo«toa. 
606  ;  before  Savannah,  Iv.,  9. 

Destouches,  Admiral,  defeated,  Iv.,  63. 

DEstournelle,  Vice-admiral.  HI.,  216. 

Detroit,  HI.,  256;  surrendered,  311,  313;  attacked 
by  Pontiac,  316:  surrender  by  Hull.  Iv.,  189. 

Devens,  Charles,  U.  S.  Marshal,  Iv.,  400 ;  at  Ball*s 
Bluff,  4(4. 

Devens,  Richard,  HI.,  384. 

De  Vries,  David  Pieterszen.  patroon,  1.,  433,486; 
quarrels  with  Van  Ttiiiler,  438,  489;  friendship 
for  the  Indiana,  453.  454,  455 ;  prophecy  of  con- 
cerning K  left,  11, 120. 

Dewey,  Orville,  Iv  ,  398. 

De  Witt,  Jan,  of  Holland,  II.,  330. 

DEWF.SBURY,  William,  letter  of,  H.,  184. 

Dexter,  C>oodman,  £ndicott>  assault  on,  t.,  596. 

Dexter,  (iregort,  1L,  113,  note. 

D'HiNOYOssA,  Governor,  at  New  Amstel,  il.,  264; 
sent  to  Holland,  2»J7. 

Dickinson,  Gov.,  hl<  memorial,  Iv.,  99  :  in  c<Miptitii- 
tional  convention,  101. 

Dkkinson,  Gen.  Philemon.  Hi..  546  603. 

Dir_SKAU,  expe<iitions  of,  HI.,  2S3,  286. 

DiQBY.  Edward,  HI.,  143,  note. 

DiGGEs.  Edward,  of  Virginia,  II.,  222. 

DiGHTON  Rock,  inscription  on,  1.,  6CK 

DiLLENB.ACK,  Capt.ain,  at  OHskany,  HI.,  678. 

DiNCKLAGEN,  LuBBERTUS  VAN,  Schout  at  .Manhattan, 
1.,  444;  Governor.  463;  of  Stuyve»«nt*s  council, U., 
118,  i:i6. 

DisELY,  William,  11.,  55,  note  4. 

Di.NwiDDiE,  Robert,  of  Va.,  111.,  78,  259,  295. 

District  op  Coumbia,  movement  to  abolish  slavery 
in,  I  v.,  897. 

Disunion,  early  talk  of,  Iv.,  226, 

DrrsoN,  the  cai^e  of,  III.,  381. 

Divine  River.    (.S^  Chicago  River.) 

Dixon,  111.,  Iv.,295. 

Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  Iv.,  405. 

Dixon,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Camden,  Iv..  ;>>. 

Dixon,  Jeremiah,  of  New  Haven,  H.,  9),  note;  com- 
nii.^xioncr  on  Pennsylvania  boundary,  496,  note. 

Dock  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  11-,  492. 

DoEGs,  Welsh  origin  of,  1.,  70:  atUcked,  11.,  294. 

Dolores,  mission  of,  11.,  596,  fiStd. 

Dominica.  The,  captured,  Iv.,  296. 

IK»NG\N,  Col.  Thomas,  of  N.  Y.,  111.,  7  et  »eq, 

DoNKLSON,  Fort,  captured,  Iv.,  517. 

DoNEL.^o-^,  ANDREW  J.,  lv.,^99;  nominated  for  Vice- 
president,  421. 

DoNNACONNA,  Indian  Lord  of  Saguetutv,  I.,  132. 

Doxop,  Colonel,  of  N.  Y.,  HI.,  493,  663. 

Dorantes,  (»f  Narvaes's  ex^nlition,  1.,  156. 

l)oR\.NTE"»,  Stephen,  11.,  56<. 

IK>Rrtn>TER,  I.,  532 ;  emigrants  from,  U  ,  9,  25. 

Dorchester  Company  formed,  I.,  420. 

Dorchester  Heights,  HI.,  396,  425. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  his  proclamation,  Iv.,  116. 

Dorchester  Neck,  111.,  424. 

Dorr  War,  The,  Iv.,  866. 

DoRREBY  Skull,  The,  1.,  33. 

I>OTY,  Edward,  at  Plymouth,  I.,  393,  note. 

Doubledat,  Abner,  at  Sumter,  Iv.,  446;  Rt  Getty** 
burg,  556. 

Douglas,  Colonel,  HI.,  506 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  introduce*  the  Nebraska  bUl, 
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It.,  405  :  denounres  Emigrsnt  Aid  (^ompany.  419 ; 

OD  the  Sumner  affair,  42U  ;  for  President,  4w. 
DouGU-PAcRs,  Iv.,  27«»,  2S>4. 
DovBB,  New  llampMhire,  settled,  1.,  383;  i^ettlers  at, 

U.,  423 :  attack  on,  444  ;  Ul.,  1^8. 
Dover,  Treatt  op,  11  ,  ^346. 
DowNiE,  Capt.,  defeated  at  Plattttburg,  Iv.,  214. 
Dow.Ni!«o,  Sir  (iEOROK,  11.,  427,  note. 
Drake,  Colonel,  111.,  461,  44^. 
Drake,  Sir  Fra.ncis,  in    Flori«ia,  1.,  222;   nuccont 

lUlvigh'tt  colony,  25U;  on  Spaui2!>ti  invasion,  253; 

vWts  California,  II.,  563,  57o  et   seq.  _  interview 

Willi  Indian.-*,  672  tt  srq. ;  diwoveries,  675,  67(5. 
Daen  Scorr,  case  of,  Iv..  424  ;  the  decision,  347. 
Drksser,  Amos,  puui<<lied,  Iv.,  329. 
Drew,  ('ApTAijf,  Iv.,  366- 
Drinker,  of  Penhsylvania,  II.,  492. 
Dkisii  s,  Dominie,  II.,  237,  '^'Ai. 
Drum,  Captain,  in  Mexico,  Iv.,  381, 
Drl'mmond,  UEN.,at  .Niagara,  Iv.,  2()2  :  Fort  £rie,213. 
Drummond,  John,  of  £ru<t  Jernoy,  111;,  H,  note. 
Drl'Mmoni),  Willi iM,  of  .N.  ('.,  II.,  2<G;  in  Bacon's 

rcl»cllioii,  3ij7,  311  ft  seq.  ;  execute«i,  316. 
Drummond,  Mr^.,  wife  of  William,  11-,  3o7. 
Drunkenness,  a  inirMlcuieanor  in  Va.,  111.,  69. 
Drysi)\lk.  IIuuii,  of  Va.,  HI.,  76. 
DuANK,  James,  Iv.,  121>. 

Diane.  Wm.  .).,  removiil  from  Treasury,  Iv.,  302. 
DuBKKUiL,  .Mr.,  invtMits  cotton-gin,  II., 651. 
DuciiAMDou,  of  Ltmi.-burg,  III.,  214,  216 
DuiK  Island  ( I.-*k"»  of  ."^houl-),  II.,  427. 
DuDLKV,  Joseph,   in   Kngbnd,  II.,  'iST  ;    at  trial  of 

Lfisler,  III.,  22,  23;  ally  of  <;.»rnbury,    4 '  ;   ap- 

I>oiuted  (\  J.  of  N.  Y.,  Ill  ;  (iovcrnor  of  .Mums,  and 

N.  H.,  121),  121 ;  at  Ca>co,  12.'i ;  removed,  126. 
DuHAUT,  the  munlcrcr  of  La  .^alie,  II..  ol'J,  62<),  521. 
Duke's  Laws,  the,  II,,  ;i27  et  .srq.  :  rejected,  479. 
Dumas,  iu  Uradd<K>k  light.  III.,  2('>7. 
Dimmer,  William,  of  Ma.-*.-.,  111.,  im,  200. 
Dunb\rton,  N.  II.,  II1.,6S<». 
Duncan,  (;aptain,  in  .Mexico,  Iv.,  Jffl. 
DuNi'AN,  Thomas,  111.,  2Jr2,  note. 

DU-NMORE,    lx»RI),  HI.,  4")9, 

Dunning,  John,  111.,  -i-'A*,  378,  note. 

DUPERON,  Iv.,  111. 

DuPLEs.Ms,  at  the  Chew  llous**,  HI.,  6'51. 

DuPONT,  .<AMUEL  F.,  Port  lioyal  Ex|M'dition,  Iv.,  469. 

Du  QUKSNE,  FoKT,  III.,  267,  2i(),  262  et  xrq. 

DuQUKSNKL,  Governor  of  C.iih!  Breton,  III.,  208,  209. 

DuRANT,  William,  of  Md  ,  II.,  218. 

DuRANr,  ilKOHUK,  OH  .\lhcmarle  Sound,  11, 271  *^t  srq. 

DuRKkE,  Captvin,  hi.,  64«». 

DusTiN,  IIan.nmi,  Hi.,  110. 

Dutch.  The,  rescue  Euglith  prij^oners,  U.,6;  claim 
the  Conn.  Uiver,  31  ;  ■liflicultie.-'  with  the  Kngli/^h, 
32  (f/  sf  j. .  ch.imcter  of  their  colonization,  32. 

Dutch  Kv.>t  India  Compan\,  I.,  343,  345. 

Dutch  Wt-sr  India  Company,  I., 364. 

Du  Tiikt,  (iiLiiKur,  mis.xjonury,  I..  !)23,  32f>. 

DuviviER.  expedition  of,  H.,  'JH.  216. 

Dyck,   IIkndrick  van,  H.,  llS,  l3ti. 

DiER,  Marv,  in  Boston,  II.,  \^l,  liH  tt  seq. 

Dtre,  William,  of  .New  York,  II.,  6. 

Dyrk,  or  Dver,  Willi\m,  II.,  44,  note,  113  note;  na- 
val commander,  143. 

■pAGLE,  TIIK,  captured,  Iv  ,206. 

-■-'     Earle,  Mrs.  (Negro  Plot),  111.,  228. 

£.\rly,  Juoal  a.,  at  Bull  Hun,  Iv.,  Adl ;  at  Chancel- 

lorsvillc,  648  ;  raid  near  Washington,  593. 
£artiii4UaK£,  Hi.,  2(>4. 
East  Hampton,  H.,  34,  36. 
East  India  Company,  the  Dutch.  II.,  330. 
E.\st  India  Company,  The,  HI  ,  3<57. 
East  Jersey.     (See  .New  Jersey.) 
East  Uiver,  N.  Y.,  II.,  ;i3y,  342,  343. 
Eastchurch,  Thomas,  of  N.  C,  II..  284  ;  dle««,  286. 
Easton,  Col.,  111.,  4;«i,  434. 
Easton,  John,  H  ,  4) 
Eastton,  .Ni<'hol\s,  II.,  46,  113,  note. 
Eastoxi,  Peter,  H.,  4<5. 
Kastport,  .Mo.,  captured,  Iv.,  216. 
Eaton,  (Jem.,  iit  Guilfonl  Court  House.  Iv.,  46. 
Eaton,  John  II.,  his  scandal,  Iv.,  298  et  $eq. 
Xaton.  Tueophilus.  of  New  Haven,  11.,  27,  30;  bi£ 

correspondence  with  Stuy  vesant,  126  et  seq. 


Eaton,  Willlam,  his  connection  with  Hamet,  It., 

16<J ;  witness  in  Burr  trial,  162. 
KBE.NBZBR,  Ga.,  HI.,  160. 
EcoNOCiiACA,  sacked,  Iv.,  2D4. 
EcoRCES  River,  Ul..  314. 
EcuYER.  Captain,  at  Fort  Pitt,  111.,  328. 
Edbn,  Governor  of  .Marvland,  111.,  482. 
Eden,  Ch.arles,  of  X.  C.,  111.,  90. 
Edge  Hill,  action  at,  HI.,  664. 
Edisto  River,  S.  (^,  II.,  362. 
Edmunds,  at  Hartford,  11.  25. 
Edrisi,  .Arabian  geographer,  1  ,  66. 
Edson,  Oijed,  on  Brodhead's  expedition,  Iv.,  7. 
Education  in  New  York.  111..  247. 
Edward,  Pri.nce.  of  North  Wales,  1.,  68. 
Edward,  Fort,  III.,  272,  283. 
Edwards,  The  Rev.  Jonathan,  HI.,  204,  205. 
Eelkbns.  J  vcoB,  at  Fort   Nassau,   1.,  361,  367 ;  on 

Englii<h  ship  W'iUiam,  437. 
Efpi.>gh\m,  liORD  Howard,  of  Va.,  HI.,  57,  58. 
Eight  Men,  board  «)f  in  N.  Y.,  II.,  118. 
Elrertsen,  Eluert,  H.,  134. 
Elbridge,  Giles,  at  Monhegan  I.»land,  1..  835. 
Eliot,  John,  the  "Apostle,*  I..  53i«;  11.,  19,  378, 

437  ;  his  meeting  house.  III.,  31*4,  note. 
EuzABETii  Island.     (See  Cuttyhunk.) 
Elizabeth  Isl\nds,  III.,  10. 
Elizabeth,  t^UEEN,  and  Uileigh,  I.,  2136,  246. 
ELiZABtTH,  .New  Jersey,  II.,  321. 
Eliza BETHpoRT,  N.  J.,  11..  321. 

EuzABETHTowN.  N.   J.,  HI.,  622;  raid  on,  Iv.,  11. 
Elkk  River,  H..  214. 
Eia.is,  Govmior  of  (iet>rgia,  111.,  2J)6. 
Ellkt.  Col.  i'ha.s.,  c<)ii)uiaiidx  rams,  Iv.,  520. 
Ellicott.  .sent  to  .Naichez,  Iv.,  139. 
Elliot,  C.ipr.,  Iv.,  I'jtJ. 
Elliott,  Indian  chief.  Iv.,  11*4. 
Ellswokth,  Chief  Ju.-tiec,  sent  to  France,  Iv.,  134. 
Ellsworth,  Oli\er,  vottnl  for  a**  Vice-president,  1  v., 

12s. 
Elm,  The  Washington.  III.,  410. 
Elmiba.     (See  Neutown.) 
"  El  .Mono,"-  in.-criprif.u  Rt»ck,  II.,  684. 
El  P\su,  TexaH.  H..  .>4  ,1  .s^f/.,  698. 
El>ingbok«,  or  Elk.-«hoi!G,  II.,  162,  163. 
Ei.wooD,  TiioMv.s,  11.,  177,  note. 
Kmvncipation  Pko«m.\m\tions,  Fremont's.  Iv.,  456; 

llunter.s,  4*i<) ;  Lineuln's  preliminary,  5<)4 ;  final, 

513. 
Embargo,  The,  Iv.,  12:5,  178,  180.  ^.-^— 

Emkk.non,  The  Rev.  .Mk.,  111.,  390. 
Encisco,  a  Spanish  cm  plain.  I.,  143, 144. 
Endioott,  John,  Governor,  I.,  422,  62u ;  letter  of  to 

Bradfr)nl,  521  ;  a  follower  of  Roger  Williams,  542  ; 

mutilates  the  ting,  643  :  ex|H>dition  to  Block  Inland, 

II.,  2  ft  s,.q.  ;  fines  Clark.  108  ;  treatment  of  Qua- 
kers, 182  ^r  seq.,  Wtl. 
'•  Endvmion,"  The.  defeated.  Iv.,  226. 
England,  war  with  declared  [1812],  Iv.,  184. 
E.NGLisH,  Thomas,  at  Plymouth,  1  ,  393  ;  death,  886. 
English  Compromi.se,  The.  Iv.,  426. 
English  ignorance  of  America,  111  ,  354. 
Engushtown,  hi.,  6^)8. 
Enllstments,  difHculties  with.  HI.,  548. 
Ensenore,  an  Indian  chief  in  Va..  1.,  248. 
"  Enterprise.'*  The,  captures  the  Boxer,  Iv.,  26. 
"  Epervier.'  The,  captun'd,  Iv.,  224. 
Epigram,  Iv.,  179,  note. 
Eric  the  Red,  colonizes  Greenland,  1.,  38. 
Ericsson,  John,  I  v.,  4t)4. 
Erie  Canal,  Iv.,  276. 
Erie,  Fort,  besieged,  Iv.,  218. 
Erie,  IVnn.,  Ill,  322. 

Erskine,  English  minister  to  the  U.  S.,  Iv.,  181. 
Erakine,  General.  111.,  493. 
Esopis  attacked.  II.,  232, 236,  343. 
EspEJo.  Antonio  de,  H.,  678  tt  sfq..  683. 
"  Esi'LANDiAN,"  [CalifoniiaJ,  II  ,  6<»6. 
**  E.sr»KX,''   Porters    cruise*  in  the,  Iv.,  191  et  seq.f 

'£n ;  captured,  22^^. 

EsSE.x,"  gunboat  at  Fort  Henry,  Iv.,  616. 

Essex,  Junior,'*  The,  Iv.,  222  tt  seq. 
Estev.vnico,  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  1.,  156. 
Esther,  Queen  of  the  Narragansetts,  111.,  116. 
Etuerington,  Captain,  HI.,  322. 
Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  lv.,68. 
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KvA.")*,  Col  ,  Iv.,  462. 

EvAMsi,  JoHN,uf  Pa.,  ill.,  179  </  sfq. 

EvBRiTT,  Edward,  on  anti-nlavery  f«ocietief*,tv.,328; 

recominendji  that  diiKrufwiun  of  slavery  be  made 

penal,  341 ;  minister  to  England,  d46  ;  nominated 

for  Vire-prpoidtfDt,  438. 
EvBRUARD,  Sir  KioiiARD,  of  N.  C.,  ill.,  106. 
Ktirtscn,  Cornclis,  II.,  347  et  seq. 
EvBRTSBH,  John,  II.,  131. 
EWKLL,  Okn.  K.  8.,  in  Vii^inia  campaign,  It.,  488 

et  srq.:  in  (jottyNlturg  campaign,  661;   in  Orer* 

land  campaign,  672  et  seq. 
EwiNU,<]R.N.,lli  .626 
EwiNU,  Mr.,  hii*  financial  plan,  tv.,  360. 
ExBTCK,  N.  II  ,  11.,  422;  attacked,  447  ;  insurrection 

at,  Iv.,  99. 
Exports,  value  of,  Iv..  163. 
Etlbs,  Francis,  ill  ,  148,  note. 
Etrb,  Col.,  wounded,  Iv.,  69. 

U»AIKK.\X  COrRT   HOUSE,  Va.,  military  move- 

^       mentit  at,  Iv.,  451,  462. 

Fairtibld,  Conn.,  uiir  with  Pequots,  11.,  16 :  with 
Dutch,  147  ;  dcMtmycd,  III..  616. 

Fairhavbm.  Conn.,  burned,  lit,  607. 

F.1IR  Oaks,  battle  of,  Iv.,  476. 

Fall  River.  Man-s.,  |%-..  246 

Falmoith,  IndiaiiH  at.  II.,  441 ;  attacked.  111  ,  416. 

Faneuil  Hall,  111.  429. 

Farrauut,  Admiral  D  U..  captureii  New  Orleans, 
lv.,oi'»:  paMM'S  >  irk;*burg,  Ciw  :  at  Port  lludflon, 
669  :  wiuM  battle  of  >l<»bile  Bay,  689. 

Farr\r's  Island,  Virixinia,  I.,  29il. 

Farrktt,  Jamrs,  agent  of  Lord  .Stirling,  11.,  34,  134. 

Fatiikrs  of  New  Knoi.and,  The,  in  Holland,  1.,  870, 
879;  in  Kngland,  371. 

Fawcktt,  Col.  Willi \m.  111.,  464. 

Fatal,  Colonel  Norwood  at,  11.,  2I>7  ;  fight  in  harbor 
of,  I  v..  224 

Faykttevm.lk,  .\.  <'  .  Ill  .  464. 

Febiogr,  Col.,  at  Stony  Point,  III.,  616,  616. 

Febiurr,  Col.  ((Kohqe  L.,  111.,  616,  note. 

Fbdkr\l  Partv.  ri-^e  of,  Iv.,  103. 

Federalist,  Tiik,  Iv.,  1(>3. 

Fell,  Henry,  a  Friends'  minister,  II.,  177. 

Fell,  Maruarkt,  wife  of  (Jeorgo  Fox,  II.,  177. 

Fellows,  (Ieneral,  III.,  4%. 

Fe.ndall.  .Iosias,  Govenior  of  Md.,  II..  221 ;  III.,  61. 

Fenn,  Bknjamin,  of  New  Haven.  II.,  322. 

Fexwk'k,  C.korge,  of  Haybrook,  II.,  3l. 

Fenwicke,  .Iohn,  New  Jersey,  II.,  474  et  sfq. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabellv,  I.,  I(i7  etst.q. 

Ferdinando,  Simon,  expedition  of,  I.,  201. 

Feroi'son,  LiErr.-roL.,  at  U'ahnb's,  Iv.,  37. 

Fernald.  Capt.  John,  III  .  210. 

Frrryland,  (Colony  op,  Lord  Bnltlmore's,  I.,  486. 

Field,  Wiluam,  11.,  113,  note, 

FiLLMoaE,  Millard,  accesMon  to  the  Presidency,  Iv., 

3l>4  :  nominated  for  Pn'Miilent,  421. 
Financial  difficulties.  III.    1.3n. 
Fire  Island  Inlet,  II.,  163. 
Fish,  Maj.  Nicholas,  ill.,  462;  quoted,  463. 
Fisher,  Mary,  in  Boston,  11.,  i7i,  178  ;  leaves,  181. 
Fisher,  Fort,  capture<l.  Iv,,  696. 
Fisher's  Uill,  battle  of,  Iv,,  694. 
Fisheries,  privilege  acconled,  Iv.,  77. 
FiSHKiLL,  The  f Brandy winej,  II.,  169. 
Fishkill.  Putnam  takes  post  at,  111.,  688. 
FiTOH,  of  Conn.,  Ill,  389. 
FirrnTKR.  Mr.,  at  Mt.  Uollaston,  I.  423. 
FrrzPATRicE.  .Mr.,  Iv.,  433. 
Five  Forks.  Imttle  of,  I  v..  696. 

Five  Nations,  The,  II.,  SW  et  seq;  council  of.  111,, 

3,  6,    11:    treaties,  26;    chiefs    in    England,   44, 

against  Canada,  46  ;  convey  country  to  the  English 

King,  4S  ;  become  Six  Nations,  94. 

Flags,  American,  Hi.,  420,  421. 

Fl^tbdsh,  Long  Island,  II.,  ;i43  ;  the  British  occupv, 

111,497. 
Flatlands,  the  British  occupy,  III.,  497. 
Flax,  in  Virginia,  Hi.,  69. 
Fleet,  Hfnry,  I..  4m  ;  w  ith  Clavborne,  601, 
Fleming.  Captain,  kille.1,  III.,  635. 
Fleminoton.  N.  J,  HI..  ,'/>!. 
Fletcher,  Brnj\min,  (lovt'rnor,  II.,  498  ;  III,,  25. 
Fleury,  Likutrnant-colonkl,  III.,  616. 


Flokko,  visits  Iceland.  1.,  96. 

Florbmcb,  Ala.,  lv.,626. 

Florida,  shell-heaps  in,  1.,  14;  diacovcty  of ,  147; 

11.,  654,  667  et  se^. :  c«ded  to  England,  til.,  VSB; 

secret  act,  authorising  its  seizure,  Iv.,  248 ;  ceded 

to  the  U,  8.,  269. 
Flower,  E.noch,  school-teacher,  11.,  496. 
Flotd,  John,  in  Jackson's  campaign,  Iv..  2M. 
Flotd,  John  B.,  his  treachery,  Iv.,  441 ;  at  Fort  DqimI- 

son,  617. 
Flushi!(G,  II.,  86, 145  ;  Friends  at,  239  et  s*q. ;  agi> 

tatorsat,  257. 
FoLsoM,  General.  HI.,  894. 
Folson,  Lieltbna'vt,  111^  169. 
Fo.NsECA,  Bishop  op,  1, 121. 
FoNTLERor,  sent  to  America,  111.,  468,  668. 
Foot,  Samuel  A.,  Iv.,  306. 
Foote,  Commodore  A.  ll.,at  Fort  llenrv,  !▼.,  616: 

at  Island  No.  10,  619. 
Force  Bill,  Thb,  Iv.,  809. 
Forbes,  Mr.,  Iv.,  480. 
Forbes,  (jeneral  Joseph,  III.,  300. 
Ford,  Phiup,  IVnn's  steward.  III.,  179 
Fordh\m  Ueigiits.  111.,  618. 

FORKIGNERS  in  CONGRESS,  IV.,  13(). 

Forest,  Captain,  at  Trenton,  III.,  630. 
Forests,  the  right  to,  HI..  128. 
Forney,  J.  W.,  Iv.,  424,  note. 
Forrest,  Mrs.,  at  Jamestown,  1.,  287. 
Forrest,  N.  B.,  massacre  at  Fort  IHllow,  Iv.,  688. 
Forrester,  Andrew,  lAdy  Stirling's  agent,  11.,  124. 
Fort  Am.sterdam,  I.,  367.' 
Fort  Amsterdam  (Fort  James),  II.,  266,  2fi6. 
Fort  Assumption,  near  Memphis,  11.,  649. 
Fort  Beversr£DB,  H.,  161. 
Fort  Caroline,  built,  I.,  198. 

Fort  Casimir,  II  ,  16!^ ;  captured,  165,  166,  168,  266. 
Fort  Chri.stina,  founded,  1.,  466,  467  ;  11.,  162  ;  cap- 
tured, 159,  l(i«». 
Fort  Krontenao,  II.,  616 
Fort  (Jottenburo.  11.,  161. 
Fort  Hope.  I.,  440  #/  seq  ;  wised,  II.,  143,  148. 
Fort  J.a>ies.  (Fort  Amr^tenlam ),  II..  266,  343 
Fort  Kinu  (iCORGB,  (jeorgia,  II..  6(>0. 
Fort  Nassau,  occupied  by  the  English,  1.,  441 ;  bj 

the  Dutch,  4»y);  II.,  16(»,  lf>3. 
Fort  Orange,  sit^  of  Albany,  I.,  366 ;  11.,  129.    [See, 

also,  Albany.) 
Fort  Saint  I»Vis.  Texas.  II.,  618,  £98. 
Fort  Trinity  LTn-falldigheitl.  II.,  166,  168. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  111.,  814  ;  Iv.,  114,  118. 
Fort  William  Henry,  at  Pemaquid,  II.,  449. 
Forty  Fort,  HI.,  6<»9. 

Fossil  remains  in  Europe,  1.,  2;  in  .America,  15. 
FosTiLR, Captain,  III.,  44l«. 

F'osTER,  John  0..  in  lloanoke  exp<Hlition,  Iv.,  462. 
FoTHKRGiLL,  Samufx.  on  the  Qiutkere,  11  ,  172. 
FouACE,  Rev.  Mr.,  controversy  with  Governor  Nich- 
olson, HI,,  70. 
FOUCHKT,  Iv.,  132. 

Fowler,  Robert,  brings  Friends,  U.,  185. 
Fowltown,  destroyed,  Iv.,  249. 
^x,  Charles  James,  quoted  as  to  battle  of  Guilford 

(.'ourt  House,  Iv..  48  ;  retires  from  offlce,  76. 
Fox,  (-hristopher.  II.,  166. 

Fox   George,  II..  166  et  seq. :  in  Mass.,  197  ;  in  Hol- 
land, 486;  in  I'hila.,  494. 
Fox  River,  H.,  601,603. 

France,   alliance  with,  HI.,  698;   commercial  rela- 
tions with,  Iv.,  107  ;  on  the  brink  of  war  with  the 
U.  S.  134  ;  reliel  cruisers  built  in,  614. 
Francis  1,,  sends  expedition,  1^  176. 
Francis,  Seminole  chief,  Iv.,  258. 
Francis,  Colonel,  killed,  Ul.,  674. 
Frankland,  State  of,  Iv.,  97. 
Frankun,  Penn.,  111.,  269. 

Franrlin,  Benjamin,  HI.,  187;  goes  to  Phila.,  188. 
189;  the  Fenn.  Gazette  and  Poor  RidutrdU  Al- 
tnanae^  190;  Postmaster  of  Penn.,  190;  Whitefleld's 
preaching,  207;  Governor  Burnet  of  N.  ¥.,244; 
plan  for  union,  261 ;  advice  to  Braddock,  264 ;  be- 
fore Parliament,  347  ;  llutchinson's  letters.  868  ; 
the  army,  419 ;  commissioner  to  Canatia,  449;  on 
indep4>ndence,  471;  on  declaration,  488;  paace 
commissioner,  612  :  commissioner  in  Plaris,  It.,  76 ; 
in  constitutional  convention,  100. 
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Franklin,  James,  lit.,  136;  imprisoned,  137. 

Franklin,  William,  of  N.  J.,  Rrrwted,  Hi.,  481. 

Frankun,  Okk.  Wm.  B.,  on  Chickahominy,  Iv.,  479. 

Frasbr,  CAPT.UN,  at  Bennington,  ill.,  580. 

Fra^kr,  Uknkral,  ill.,  450,  668  et  seq 

Frasrr,  Mr8.,  warned  by  S&nute,  ill.,  94. 

Frazibr*s  Farm,  battle  of,  iv.,  48i5. 

Frkdbrica,  Oa.,  ill  ,  156 :  battle  at,  161. 

Frbdbrick,  Md.,  lii.,  80,  263. 

Frbdbrick  of  Pruiutia,  on  America,  lit.,  453,  546. 

Frbderioksburo,  battle  of,  Iv.,  508. 

Frbb  Blackm,  condition  of,  iv.,  3;£2. 

Frkrbornb,  William,  it-t  44,  note. 

Frbb  Dbmocract,  iv.,  40i. 

Frbbman,  Jordan,  kills  Maj.  Mont^mery,  Iv.,  69. 

Frbbman's  Farm,  battle  of.  tit.,  5S6  et  »eq. 

Freeman's  Tavbrn,  N.  J.,  til  ,  64H 

Frbmo.ht,  O.,  iv.,  194. 

Frkmont,  John  C,  expe<lition  to  Califoniia,  iv.,  373 ; 

nominated  for  Prej«ident,  422  ;  in  Miiwouri,  456  et 

s^q. ;  emancipation  proclamation,  456;   reliered, 

492. 
Frb.vch,  John,  at  Newcastle.  Hi.,  180, 181. 
Frbnch,  Obn.,  Wm.  II.,  at  (Jold  Harbor,  Iv.,  482  ;  at 

Frederick.'«burj?,  508  ;  at  (.hancoUorHTille,  549. 
French  Church  in  N.  Y.,  tit.,  48. 
FRE.NCH  Creek,  in  Penn.,  It!.,  556. 
French  Fortifications,  tit-,  255,  256. 
Frenchman's  Bay,  Mount  De^iert,  1.,  323. 
French  Mount.ain,  111.,  285. 
Frbnchtown,  Imttlc  of,  tv.,  19.3. 
FRBiiU  KivER.    (See  Connecticut  River.) 
Frbtdis,  t.,  46  ;  brave  act  of,  52  ;  colony  of.  55,  58. 
Friends,  It.,  166  ft  seq. ;  callwl  '*  Quakers,-  176  ;  in 

N.  K.,  177  et  tfo;  laws  again.st,  179,  182, 187,  189; 

sufferings  of,  239  et  seq. ;  in  N.  J.,  475  et  seq.  ;  in 

Pa.,  48S  ^/ .t'y.  ,•  on  slavery,  lit.,  176;  Gov.  Keith 

and  the,  187. 
Fries 's  Insurrection,  iv.,  121. 
Frisl\nd,  Island  or,  t.,  78  ;  seen  by  Frobisher,  281. 
Frobisher,  .Martin,  sails  in  search  of  a  northwest 

passaf^,  t.,  23 J. 
**  Frolic,"  captureti  by  the  Wnsp,  tv.,  192. 
Frontenac,  Louis,  Count  DE,il.,  398,  5<)2;  aids  La 

Salle,  510,  512  ;  til.,  16,  18.  19,  29. 
Frontenac,  Fort,  ill.,  25(K  293. 
Frost,  Major,  killed  at  Kittcrv,  It.,  449. 
Fry,  Col.  Joshua,  til.,  258,  2<30. 
FuoiLL,  TuoMA.s,  of  New  Haven,  It.,  30,  note. 
FuamvB  Slavk.h,  in  Florida,  1  v.,  247;  the  question 

of,  342  ;  the  fugitive-slave  bill,  394  et  seq. 
Fuller,  Captain,  in  Md.,  II.,  219,  222 
FuLTUN,  Robert,  his  first  steamboat,  Iv.,  169. 
Fundame.ntal  Comstitutions,  of  Carolina,  11.,  276  et 

sfq.,  368 
FusANO,  Chinese  name  of  America,  I  ,  85. 

r;«  AD3DKN.  COL.  CHRISTOPHER,  of  South  Caro- 

^^     Una,  III.,  3r)6. 

Gadsden,  Fort,  tv.,  253. 

Uauk,   (jBNERAL,   ill.,  344 ;  sends  troops  to  Boston, 

35>i ;  Got.  of  Mass.,  376 ;  his  wife,  397  ;  recalled,  411. 
Gaines,  £omu?(D,  P.,  on  the  Niagara,  tv.,  213;    in 

Florida,  248  ;  expedition  to  Tampa,  352. 
Gaines's  Mill,  battle  of,  tv.,  480,  note. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  in   Whiskey    Insurrection,  Iv., 

118 ;  as  peace  commissioner,  209 ;  givos  warning  of 

Ross's  expedition,  218. 
Gallup,  Captain,  II.,  413. 
Gallup,  John,  finds  Oldham's  vessel,  1.,  557. 
Galloway,  Joseph,  111.,  522,  and  note, 
(f  allowat,  pioneer,  lit.,  610. 
Galphin.  Fort,  reduction  of,  Iv.,  60. 
Galtez,  his  expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  Iv.,  7. 
Gamble,  Hamilton  R.,  iv.,  456. 
Gameun,  Antoinb,  tv.,  114. 
Gamlason,  Thorhall,  a  Norse  merchant,  1.,  46. 
Gandrra,  an  explorer  in  Ariiona,  11.,  591. 
Gansbvoort,  Colonel,  111.,  576,  579. 
Garat,  Francis,  explores  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1.,  149. 
Garcon,  tortured,  tv.,  219. 
Gardar  Svaparaon,  visits  Iceland.  1.,  36. 
Gardar-holm,  Iceland  so  called,  t.,  :B6. 
Uarornbr,  Captain,  at  Oriskany,  111.,  578. 
Gardinbr,  Captain,  II.,  413. 
Oaedihbr,  8ir  Christopher,  1.,  539. 


Gardiner,  David,  11.,  24,  note. 

Gardiner,  Captain  Lion,  It.,  5, 6,  34,  93. 

Gardiner's  Island  (Manchonack),  II.,  34. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  lit.,  893. 

Gardner,  John  L.,  tv.,  442. 

Garpibld,  Gbn.  James  A.,  at  Chickamauga,  It.,  561. 

Garland,  Gbn.,  in  Mexico,  Iv.,  880. 

"  Garonne,"  The.  of  Western  Co.,  11.,  533. 

Garrick  quoted.  111  ,  207. 

Garrison,  Wm.  I^oyd,  tv..  316  et  seq. ;  mobbed,  330, 

Gascoigne.Gborob,  publishes  Gilbert's  Discourse^  1., 
230. 

Gates,  Horatio,  with  Braddock,ltl.,267:  Adjutant- 
general,  407  ;  sent  to  N.  J.,  521 ;  supersedes  Schuy- 
ler, 584 ;  Board  of  War,  596 ;  takes  command  in 
the  South,  tv.,  34. 

G.\TBs,  Sir  Thumas,  Gov.  of  Virginia,  1.,  292,  299. 

Gayoso,  Iv.,  I.'ft). 

Gazette,  The  Boston,  established,  til.,  186. 

Gazzana,  Luke  de,  1.,  14U,  note. 

Geary,  John  W.,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  413. 

(lENESBO,  Iv.,  4. 

Genet,  Edmund  Charles,  iv.,  123;  issues  commis- 
sions in  the  West,  138  ;  founds  Jacobin  clubs,  140. 

•*  Gen.  Armstro.no,-'  privateer,  destroyed,  Iv.,  224. 

Genre,  mutinies  ngain.xt  Laudonuiere,  1.,  200. 

George  I.,  death  of.  III.,  l<i''>. 

GeorobHI.,  taxing  the  colonies.  111.,  334;  his 
statue,  3.')(>,  487  ;  his  spee<-hes,  3f>4,  451,454,  566. 

George,  Captain,  of  the  Rose,  11.,  393. 

George,  Mrs.  (Nefrro  Plot),  III.,  229. 

George,  Fort,  III..  226,  245,  289;  captured,  Iv., 
196 ;  abandoneil,  202. 

George,  L.ake,  Hi.,  284. 

Georgia,  Margmvat^?  of  Azilia,  111.,  140;  chartered, 
143;  .slavery  in,  153;  tenure  of  lands,  154;  war 
with  Sp.inianls,  159  ft  srq.;  condition,  166;  sur- 
render of  charter,  ir»6 :  not  in  first  Congress,  168; 
aitopts  Con.-titution,  487  ;  Indian  troubles  in,  Iv., 
287  ;  in  conflict  with  the  general  government,  288; 
Sherninn  s  march  thn)ugn,  584  et  seq. 

Georgetown,  captun>  of.  Iv. ,  6<J. 

Germain,  Lord  (tforge.  111.,  568,  note;  opinion  on 
the  war,  tv.,  56  ;  goes  out  of  office,  75. 

German  Flats,  deva.-^tated,  111.,  609. 

(Jermantown,  battle  of.  111.,  558  et  seq. 

GKRRISH'S  ISLVND,  N.  H.,  11.,  419. 

Gerry,  Elrridge,  111.,  413;  in  constitutional  con- 
vention, tv.,  100  ;  conmiis-Hioner  to  France,  132. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  Iv..  552. 

(Jhkxt,  Tre.\tv  op,  Iv.,  240. 

(tiBHCTS,  the  year  of  three.  Ill  .  566. 

Gibuun,  Gen.John,  at  Gettysburg,  Iv.,  556  ;  at  Cold 
Harbor,  577. 

Gibbons,  It.,  427,  note. 

Gibbons,  Sarah, at  Boston,  11.,  24'>,  note. 

Giitns,  .M.uoR  Caleb,  lit.,  561. 

(Jinns,  Samuel,  killed,  Iv.,  235. 

GiB.soN,  Rkv.  Richard,  at  Portsmouth,  11.,  421. 

Gibson,  William,  of  East  Jersey,  lit.,  6,  note. 

GinniNGs,  Joshua  R  ,  anti-slavery  resolutions,  and 
resignation,  tv.,  345  ;  in  Free  Soil  convention,  403. 

Gila  River,  It  ,  588  <-<  seq. 

Gilbert.  Barthoi^omew,  in  Virginia,  t  ,  259,  d9)- 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  Discourse,  1.,  229  ;  voy- 
ages, 2»j.  240. 

Gilbert,  Matthew,  of  New  Ilaven,  11.,  30,  note,  322. 

Gilbert,  Ralbioh,  1,268;  in  the  Popham  expedi- 
tion 317,320. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Otho,  1.,  233. 

GiLLAM,  trader  in  N.  C,  11.,  286. 

Gillmore,  Gbn.  Qitncy  A.,  reduces  Fort  PulAski,  It., 
466  ;  reduces  Fort  Wagner,  589. 

GioiA,  Flavia,  introduces  magnetic  needle,  1.,  35. 

GiRDLESTONc,  Dr.  Thomas,  111.,  460,  note. 

GiRTV,  Simon,  tv.,  116. 

GiRTY's  Town  de.««troyed,  tv.,  114. 

Gist,  Christopher,  explorer,  HI.,  258. 

Gist,  Colonel,  at  Edge  Hill,  111.,  564;  at  battle  of 
('amden,  Iv  .36. 

Gladwyn,  Major,  til.,  314,  316  et  seq. 

Gl.\mmis,  Lady,  burnt  as  a  witch,  11.,  452. 

Gleason,  Captain,  killed,  lit.,  310. 

Glf.n,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  111.,  296. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  111..  416. 

Gloucester,  Va.,  fortified,  Iv.,  71 ;  invested,  73. 
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Gloucestbr  Countt,  Va.,  II.,  304,  306. 

ULOUCEaTKB  PoiNT,  II.,  152 :  Bacun  at,  311. 

Glovir,  Col.,  Ill  ,  5()2;  General,  513 ;  at  Trenton, 
628,  575  ;  quoted.  682,  687. 

Glover,  .Mrs.,  banged  in  Itonton,  II.,  465,  466. 

Glover,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  111.,  87. 

Godfrey.  Edward,  in  York,  .Me.,  1.,  836. 

OoDYN,  Samuel,  New  .Netherlaud  patroon,  I.,  431. 

GoFFE.  Col.  William,  II.,  379,  4iU. 

Gold,  in  fintt  Coloniul  CongreM,  111.,  20. 

Gold,  Liel*t.-col.,  111.,  548. 

Golde.n  Gate,  The.  ut  dian  Francisco,  II.,  576. 

••  GOLDE.N  Lio.N,  ■  The,  in  the  f^vern,  11.,  218 

Goldsborouum.  Loui.s  M.,  commaudi}  Roanoke  ez> 
pedition,  Iv.,  462. 

Gomez,  Stephen,  on  North  American  coattt,  1.,  151. 

Gondola,  ill.,  379,  note. 

Go.NDOMAR,  and  the  Virginia  company,  1  ,  481 

GoocH,  William,  Governor  of  Va  ,111.,  76,  232. 

Good,  ."^arih,  tried  for  witchcraft,  ||.,  468. 

Good  Fe»li.>g,  Era  of,  Iv.,  282. 

GooKiN,  Kev.  Mr,  II  ,  19. 

GooKiN,  CiiAKLE.s,  of  Penu.,  ill.,  185,  186. 

Goodwin,  a  witcli,  II..  455.  45<>. 

Goodyear,  Stephen,  of  New  Haven,  11.,  126. 

Gordon,  Lieut.,  III.,  .i£i 

Gordon,  The  Kev.  .\lkxander,  HI.,  153. 

Gordon,  Patrick,  of  IVnn  ,  ill  ,  188,  1S9. 

Gordon,  Hobkrt,  of  Jjixt  Jersey,  lU.,  6,  note. 

Gordon,  Thomas,  of  Va.,  II.,  317. 

Gordons  v  I  lle,  I  v.,  5fW. 

Gore,  Lieut.,  in  .Mexico,  Iv.,  384. 

Goroeana,  "  Cit>  •'  of.  at  York,  Me.,  II.,  42  ). 

GoROEH,  Sir  Fkrnando,  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
Enghind.  I.,  •il6 ;  seml.x  cxpeditioiiH  to  Maine,  329, 
S^il;  before  P.irlianiciit,  .'}i2  ;  .••ecarcM  Ijtconia  Grant 
with  .Milton,  •i^i^\\  NVinthroj)  on,  11. ,  5*) ;  Me.  and 
N.  11.  Patent  of,  411)  rt  s^q.,  427. 

GoRGK.s,  John.  I.,  3.'U. 

Gorges,  Uobert.  hihI  PI\inoiith  Co.,  I.,  33:^,  334. 

Gorton,  S\.MUEL.  11,  tiH .  ut  Providence,  OSJ  ti  seq.; 
at  .Shawonict,  74.  75,  note  ;  Hiiinmoned  to  Bo.'*ton, 
79  ;  attacked,  SO  ft  m(/.;  prisoner,  H5  el  seq.  ;  re- 
turns to  Shnwoinct.  '.»7  tt  srq.;  petition  of,  113. 

Goshen,  Penn.,  111.,  .">■»«). 

GosNOLD,  .Vntonv,  drowned  at  Jamestown,  1.,  290. 

GosNOLD,  Hartholomkw,  vo>agos  to  New  England, 
1.,  259,  262,  2»i5;  member  of  Virginia  Council, 
270  ;  death  of.  275. 

Gospour  Navv-v\ri»,  destruction  at,  Iv.,  449. 

Go.ssELVN,  Gen.,  tiikes  Ciistiue.  Iv..  'lh\. 

GoUKGi  Ks,  Dominique  dp.,  in  Florida.  I.,  215,  216,  220. 

Gove,  Edward.  iinti-nMiter  in  N.  11.,  11.,  429. 

Governors,  Koyal,  HI.,  25  '/  $i-q. 

Governor's   1sl\nd,  I,  444  ;  fortitle«l,  490.  « 

GowANUs,  I/ong  Island,  II  ,  343. 

GowANUs  Creek,  III.,  VJX. 

(JRA«'E,  III.,  49,  note;  215.  note. 

Gr\ffenried,  Haron  de.  III  ,  •.♦2. 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  11,292;  111.,.*^,  365. 

Grvium,  William  A.,Iv.,4<>3. 

Graine,  Jasper,  of  New  Haven,  II.,  155,  note. 

(iRANBY,  withdraws  from  the  Cabinet,  111.,  366- 

Granby,  Fort,  reduction  of,  Iv.,  «5(>. 

Grand  Kmbarkation,  The,  HI.,  151. 

G|IAND  ISHND,  Iv.,  iiV). 

Grand  I'r^,  Treaty,  II.,  550  ;  111.,  277  ft  seq. 

Grangxnamf.o,  Indian  chief,  I.,  244,  248. 

(Jk'.ngkr,  Gkn.  Gordon,  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  1%'.,   f^'l. 

Grant.  I>\me,  II  ,  539. 

Grant,  (}enekal.  II  ,  493.  4i*l^  556. 

Grant,  (Jen.  L'lysse>  S  ,  in  Mexico.  Iv.,  384  ;  in 
command  at  C;»iro,  45H  ;  captures  Fort  DoneNon, 
517  ;  in  Shiloh  campaign,  521  ft  stq. ;  begins  oper- 
ations Hgainst  N'itksburg,  5.SS  ;  captures  Vicks- 
burg.  559  ;  at  Chattanooga,  5'>5 ;  made  Lieutenant- 
genenil,  5»>9  ;  overland  campaign,  570  *■/  seq. : 
cros.M'H  thf  Janic,  57^^;  besieges  Petersburg,  689 
ft  si'q.  ;  captures  I>«'e,  598. 

GllVNT,  LlKlT.HOL..  HI.,  500. 

(JRANT,  Major,  at  (Jninfs  Hill.  Ill  ,  300,  574. 

Grantham,  II.,  ;n5 

Grants,  the  Hampshire,  HI..  A^H) 

Gr\>t  H  Hill,  III..  ;J>K». 

Granville.  Lord.  HI.,  S,'i,  85. 


Grassk.  Count  da,  ordered  to  the  American  CouC, 
Iv.,  66;  defeats  Gravet,  71. 

Gravi  Creek,  Virginia,  mound  at,  t.,  27. 

Graves,  Admiral,  UI.,416;  defeated,  Iv.,  71. 

Gravk.he.nd,  L.  I.,  II.,  146. 

(iRAVESEND  Bat,  IU.,  496,  497. 

Gray  (Boston  Mawiacre,)  III.,  363,  note. 

Gray  (Moss   Committee  of  Siafety),  111.,  386. 

Gray,  Robert,  Iv.,  170. 

(iRAYsoN,  CoL.  William,  HI.,  496. 

Gre.\t  IsLvND,  N.  H.,  *' 8tone-throwing  "  at,  II.,  467. 

Gre\t  Meadows,  111.,  260,  2b9. 

"  Great  Kkpubli«\"*  The,  Iv.,  4f>9. 

Gre.vt  Savage  Mountain,  HI.,  265. 

Greble,  John  T.,  killed,  Iv.,  460. 

Greeley.  Horace,  on  t-ecetwion,  lv.,440;  letter  to 
Count  Mercier,  512. 

Green,  Duff,  Iv.,  298 ;  on  the  abolitionii^ta,  326. 

Green,  Kev.  Roger,  in  N.  C.,  11.,  271. 

(JREEN,  Thomas,  (Jov.of  Marvland,  I.,  514;  11.,  214. 

Grekn  Bat,  Wi^con^in.  II.,  6<«  :  HI..  256. 

Greene,  Col.  Christopher,  III  ,  5»»2. 

Greene,  John,  H.,  40,  note  ;  We.*ton  controTen!y,71, 
75,  note ;  gi^s  to  England.  98  ;  |H;tition  of,  113. 

Greene,  N.athanael,  III  ,  394,  495;  Brig.-gfn..  4«»7, 
note  ;  quoted,  417  ,  at  N.  Y..  462  :  at  Fort  SVaishing- 
ton,  518:  at  Tn^nt^n,  528;  at  Brandy  wine,  554; 
at  (lermantown.  559  ;  at  Valley  Eorge,  593  ;  in  com- 
mand at  Springfield,  I  v.,  16  ;  supersedes  Gate»,40; 
his  southern  campaign,  40  et  nfq. 

Greenland,  I.,  37  ;  vi>ited  by  the  English,  231. 

Greenland,  N.  H.,  11.,  441. 

(iReenleaf.  .'Stephen,  of  Nantucket,  111.,  2,  note. 

Green  .Mountain  Boys,  III.,  131,581  ;  Iv.,  79. 

(JnEENs,  .Iohn.non's  Ia)Yal,  HI  ,  576,678. 

(Jreen  s  Farms  dc.>tn)>ed,  111.,  615. 

(JREENSPRING.  Va..  II.,  814,  315;  a.-^sembly  at,  317. 

Greenville,  Fort.  Iv.,  116. 

Green\*ay.  i'ait.  Robert,  II..  489. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  II..  138. 

(Jreenwich  Bay,  Conn  ,  II.,  138. 

Gr^XjG,  Lieut.-col.,11I.,  i>81. 

Grenadier  Island,  Iv.,2o2. 

Grenvii.le,  George,  HI.,  333;  the  Stamp  Act,  338, 
347  ;  his  conncclion  with  Jay*.*  treaty,  Iv..  124. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  voyages  of,  1.,  246,248,251. 

Grey,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Savannah,  Iv.,  10. 

(iRiDLEv,  lll.,;ft«4,426. 

Grifrn,  C\pt.,  at  Bull  Run,  Iv.,  453. 

Griffin,  Col.,  at  Burlington,  HI.,  526. 

''  (Jriffin,'"  Ia  Salle's  vessel,  II.,  510. 

Grualvv,  Hernando  de,  in  California,  II.,  664. 

Grijalva.  .Ioiin  de,  visits  F'lorida,  I.,  148. 

Grimolfson.  Burnr.  a  Norsc,  1..  46,  49. 

Griswold.  Fort,  capture  and  mtts.vHcre.  Iv. ,  68. 

Gronau,  III.,  150. 

Groom E,  Samuel,  of  East  Jersey,  111.,  6,  note. 

Groton,  burne<i,  Iv.,  69. 

GRov>rroN,  battle  of,  Iv.,  496. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of.  Iv.,  387. 

(fUANAHANi,  first  land  swjn  bv  <.!olunibus.  1.,  113. 

Gut  rid,  a  Norse  woman,  I..  i6 ;  mother  of  first  Euit^ 
pean  child  bom  in  America,  64. 

GuERCHEviLLE,  Marquise  dk,  seuds  Jesuit  miMi(»i- 
aries  to  Maine,  1.,  323. 

GuERNACHE,  a  French  colonist,  I.,  195. 

*'  (iuERRiERE,''  The,  Captured.  Iv  ,  192. 

GuEST,  in  Philadelphia.  II..  492- 

GuiLFORD,  Conn., II.,  16,31  ;  settlers  from,  323. 

Guilford  Court  House,  battle  of ,  Iv.,  46. 

Guinea  (African  coast),  confiicts  in,  II.,  330. 

"  VJuiNEA,"  the  ship  of  the  Va.  Comm.,  U.,  214 

Guion,Capt.,  Iv.,  139. 

(iuiTAR,  Colonel,  Iv.,  642. 

♦  lULf  OF  <'*lifornia  (Red  Sea),  et€.,  U-,  5ft>. 

Gulf  of  .Mexico.  Garay  in,  1.,  149. 

Gunboats,  fight  on  the  Mississippi.  I  v.,  620. 

GuNBY,  Col,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  Iv.,  47;  panic 
of  his  regiment  at  Ilobkirk's  Hill,  68. 

GuNNBioRN,  discovers  Greenland,  S.,  37,  38. 

(jUNPowDER,  supply  of,  HI.,  418,  646. 

Gust  wus  Adolpuus,  L,  466. 

I  I  AARFAGER,   KLNG    HAROLD,  of   Norway,  L, 

^  '     37. 

Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of  in  Viiginia.,  111.,  72. 
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Hackkmsac'K,  \.  .J.,  III.,  '2M. 

IIackensack  Bridob,  lit.,  5*21. 

IUdlbt,  Mam.,  fighti*  at,  It.,  409,  415. 

Hagbbstown,  Lee  marches  on,  I  v.,  501. 

Hague,  Declaration  of  the,  1.,  347. 

lUiXES,  Fhvate  Tuom.\«,  111.,  68ti. 

llAELurr,  KicUARO,  Cabofa  voyage  by,  1.,  181  ;  hi* 
patent,  267. 

Haldimand,  Governor  of  Canada,  iv.,  81. 

IIalb,  Colonel,  ill.,  674;  at  BemiU'S  Heights,  684. 

Hale,  Mrs.,  a  witch,  11.,  468. 

Hale,  John  P.,  nominated  for  I^resident,  Iv.,  403. 

JIale,  8ik  Matthew,  on  witchcraft,  11.,  462. 

Uale,  Capt.   Nathan,  IIL,  611 ;    compariton   with 
Andr^,  iv.,  27. 

**  Half-moon,''  on  the  Hudion,  1.,  364. 

Halifax,    Eakl.   Adventure    galley,   ill.,    83,    271; 
stamp  tux,  337. 

ILaupax,  N.  S.,  how  named^i.,  271. 

IIall.  .Iudob,  arretted,  Iv.,  237 

Uall,  Lieut.-col.,  at  McCJowan's  Ford,  Iv.,  46. 

Hall,  Hilano,  cited,  lii.,  435,  note. 

Hall,  Tuomad,  of  N.  Y.,  11.,  123,  note 

Halleck,  Hbnry  W.,  flent  to  California,  iv.,  373; 
in  command  in  the  MlMiscippi  Valley,  478;  mado 
General-in-chief,  49(i;  his  8hiloh  campaign,  521 
«t  st^q. ;  made  chief  of  MtufT,  670, 

Hallbtt,  William,  of  Flu.^hing,  11  ,  239. 

Uallowell,  Col.  Norwood,  Iv..  544. 

Ualsry,  pent  to  Albany,  ill.,  433. 

Hamde.n.  .Iuiin,  viiiittf  Mas^aMoit,  I..  407,  and  note. 

IIamet,  alliance  with  in  Tripoli,  Iv.,  160. 

Hamilton,  Gen.,  tl.,  668  it  seq. 

Hamilton,  Gov.,  captureH  Vincenne.*,  lii.,  611. 

IL\milton,  Alexandcr,  ill.,  4U5,  615;  wanit*  Con- 
grens,  557  ;  in  con.'ititutioual  convention,  Iv  ,  101 ; 
becomes  Secretjiry  of  the  Tri'assury,  106;  connec- 
tion with  Miranda,  140;  killed,  149. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  of  £)t!<t  Jert^ey,  111.,  9;  of 
Penn  ,  178, 179 ;  Zengor  libel,  223. 

ILiMiLToN,  James,  Governor  of  Penn.,  lii,  191 ;  Go*- 
emorof  South  Carolina,  1%'.,  •J07. 

Uamlix.  Hannibal,  electeil  Vice-president,  434. 

Hammond,  George,  Iv.,  123. 

Hampden,  John,  11.,  374. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  Wheelwright  at,  11  ,  423. 

Hampton,  Rev.  Mr.,  ill  ,  3^. 

Hampton,  Wade,  defeated  by  Salaberry,  Iv.,  202. 

Hampton,  Wade,  driven  out  of  Columbia  by  Slier- 
man,  iv.,598. 

Hampton  Roads,  naval  battle  in,  iv.,  464. 

Hancock,  Ma.<«A.,  iU-,  433. 

Hancock,  John,  his  sloop,  Ul.,  367  ;  on  proposed  de- 
struction of  Bo.-'tnu,  423. 

Hancock,  Gen.  Winpikld  S.,  at  Frciioriclosburg,  iv., 
6^)8,  at  Gettyitburg,  662;  in  overland  campaign, 
570  et  seq. ;  at  PetcrHburg,  691. 

Uancock'.s  Bridge,  ^skirmish  at,  IH.,  6C0. 

Hand,  Gen.,  lii., 407, 628;  at  Newtown, iv.,  4. 

Hand's  Cove,  Vt.,  ill.,  434. 

Hanging  Rock,  Sumter's  attack  on,  iv.,  32. 

Hanhan,  Thomas,  voyage  of,  I.,  817- 

*'  Hannah,"  capture  of  the,  iv.,  68. 

Hanover  Court  House,  battle  of,  Iv.,  475, 

ILanson,  Alex.,  his  office  sacked,  iv.,  187. 

Harbor  Island,  ill.,  292. 

HaRCOURT,  iilBUT.-CUL.,  iU.,  624. 

Hardee,  W.  J.,  at  Shiloh.  lv„  623  :  Savannah,  5S»>. 

Hardkxburo,  Arnoldus  Van,  11.,  123,  noU',  131. 

Hardin,  Col.,  in  Harmar's  campaign,  iv.,  114. 

Hardin,  John  J.,  killed,  iv.,  a75. 

Hard-shells  and  Soft- shells,  iv.,  415,  note. 

Hardt,  Old  Fort,  ill.,  592 

Harot,  Sir  Thomas,  captures   Eastport  and  bom- 

banLi  Stoniugton,  iv,  216. 
Harford,  Henry,  of  .Md.,  ill.,  78. 
Hariot,  Thomas,  in  Va.,  1.,  Wi ;  on  tobacco,  260. 
IIarmaR'S  Campaign,  Iv.,  114. 
Harlem,  N.  Y.,  village  of.  11.,  245. 
Harlem  Heights,  Hi.,  5o6  ft  srq. 
Harney,  William  S.,  iv.,  455. 
Harper's  Ferry,  John   Rrown's  raid  un,  iv.,  430: 

M ilea's  surrender  at,  5<XK 
Harris,  Thomas,  II.,  113,  note. 
Harris,  William,  U.,  40,  note 
HAmRiBBUBO  Convention,  Iv.,  366. 

vol..  IV.  40 


II.\BRiS0N,  Mr.,  ill.,  419  ;  resolution  of  independ- 
ence, 4W. 

Harrison,  Wm.  Henry,  attempts  to  make  lUinoiB 
and  Indiana  slave  States,  It.,  100  ;  at  Tippecanoe, 
1S2  ;  expedition  against  Detroit,  198;  InvaUee  Can- 
ada, 199  ;  election  to  Pretiidency  and  death,  9^. 

Harrison's  Landing,  Iv.,  489. 
I   Harrod,  pioneer.  Hi.,  610. 
!   Harrod  s  St.^tion,  Hi.,  610. 
j   Harsin,  Jacob,  quoted.  Hi.,  463. 

Hart,  John,  Governor  of  Md.,lii.,  78. 

Hart,  Ralph,  Hi.,  626,  note. 

Hart,  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  Ul.,  6  note. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  settled,  1^  66i2 ;  11.,  6,9 ;  del- 
egate, 22 :  boundary,  137, 247,  256  ;  action  concern- 
ing Dutch,  361. 

••  Hartford,''  The,  at  New  Orleans,  iv.,  628. 

Hartford  Convention.  The,  Iv.,  229  et  seq. 

Hart.<ihorne,  Hugh,  of  Ea.'^t  Jersey,  Hi.,  6,  note. 

Habtsville,  Penn.,  Hi,,  561. 

H.vrvard  College  and  Whitefteld,  Hi.,  207. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  in  Virginia,  i.,  484  ;  favozB  Mary- 
land colonists,  501  ;  sends  Cla>  borne  to  England, 
602;  deposed,  603,  504  ;  li„  20<),  201. 

Harvey,  John,  of  Northern  Carolina,  11.,  288. 

llAiiLET,  his  regiment.  Hi.,  494  ;  killed,  636. 

Hatchy,  Kino,  Iv.,  249., 

H.\TFiELD,  Mass.,  11.,  414  ;  attacked,  415. 

IIathorne,  Capt.,  11.,  441. 

TI.ATHORNE,  Justice,  on  witchcnift,  11.,  458. 

H.iTTERAS  Expedition,  H.,  45H. 

Hauseoqer's  B.\ttalion.  iv.,  529,  note. 

Haverhill,  .Ma.ir<.,  li.,  406  ;  Indians  attack,  ill-,  110. 

IIaviland,  Col.,  Hi., 311. 

Hawe.^,  Thomas,  Iv.,  531. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  1.,  203. 

llAWKIN.S,  C-^PTAIN  RIi'HARD,  i-j  329 

II.\WLEY,  Jeromf.,  of  Md.,  i.,  489;  treasurer  of  Va., 

ii.,2(.)(>,201. 
IIawlky,  Jesse,  projects  the  Erie  Canal,  iv.,  276. 
Hayes,  Captain  Edward,  1.,  232,  288. 
Hayne,  I.saac,  execution  of,  iv.,  62. 
Hay.ne,  Robert  Y.,  predicts  a  solid  South,  lv.,287; 

his  debate  with  Web!<ter,  305. 
Haynes,  John,  of  Conn.,  U.,  23;  action  on  Mianto- 

nomo,  9:i,  96. 
Haywood,  John,  of  East  Jersey,  Hi.,  6,  note. 
Heald,  Nathan,  at  Fort  Dearborn,  iv.,  188. 
Heamans,  Captain,  of  the  Go'fim  Lion,  11.,  219. 
Heard,  Elizabeth,  escape  at  iVover,  U.,  445. 
Heard,  General,  Hi.,  495. 

Heath,  Gen.,  in  command  on  the  Hudson.  Iv.,  67. 
Heath,  Sir  Robert,  grantee  of  S.  C,  11.,  270. 
IlE.iTH,  Willi.vm,  lil..38«,  :^1,  392,  4(l7,  note;  sent 

to  N.  Y.,  429.  462,  iOo  ;  Memoirf,  616,  note. 
Heathcote,  George,  111.,  148,  note. 
llERMSKEKK,  Arctic  Voyage  of,  1.,  344 
Hkemstede.    (See  Hempstead.) 
Heermans.  Augustine,  11.,  1.3,  note ;  commissioner 

to.Md,250. 
Heins,  of  La  Salle's  expedition.  Jl.,  520. 
Heintzelman,  Gen.  S.  P.,  at  Bull  Bun,  iv.,  451  ;  in 

Peninsular  campaign,  467. 
Helena,  Ark.,  site  of,  H.,  508. 
Hblgi  and  Finnbogi,  Norsemen,  1.,  65,  58, 
Hell  Fire  Club.  The,  IU.,  137. 
Hell  Gate.  11..  35;  defcripUon  of,  842;  Ul.,  618. 
Helluland,  Newfoundland,  i.,  40. 
Helm,  Captain,  Hi..  611,  note. 
Hemp,  laws  of  Conn.,  on,  U.,  26. 
Hempstead  (Heemstede),  II.,  86. 146, 843. 
Hen,  settler,  killed  in  Va.,  11.,  294. 
Hknchman,  Capt.un,  in  Philip's  War.  U.,  415. 
IIENDRICK,  Indian  Chief,  111..  284,  286. 
Hendricks,  Captain,  killed,  IU.,  448. 
Hendricksen,  Cornelis,  in  Delaware  Bay,  I.,  862. 
Henlbt,  Commodore,  iv.,  252 
Hennrpin,  Fatheb,  on  the  Illinois.  U.,  611. 
Henrico,  in  Virginia,  1.,  299,  481. 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Prinob,  1.,  97. 
Henry,  John,  his  conspiracy,  Iv  ,  228. 
Henry,  Patrick,  on  Stamp  Act,  IU.,  880,  840,  596  ; 

«»n  necessity  for  union,  I  v.,  9W. 
IIbnry,  Fort,  captured,  iv.,  516. 
Hbrjulf,  the  Northman,  i..  38. 
Herjulfhiss,  in  Greenland,  1.,  89. 
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HxRKiMni,  Om.  Nicholas,  ill., 572. 577  et  seq. 

lllKMSDOET,  CaPT.,  Ill  ,  151. 

lUaoN,  Okv.  F.  J.^  in  ATkMim«.  Iv.,  542. 

Ukbons*  Islands,  id  the  Potomac,  1.,  4U2. 

Heriuck,  Capt.,  111.,  434,  581. 

Hebkick,  MARiiHALL  U.,  on  witchcraft,  11.,  458. 

IlEEU.'to  Orekk,  Md.,  li.,  218 

lUssiANS,  The,  iii.,  498  ;  at  TrentoD,  490;  at  Fort 
Mercer,  5«>3 ;  iu  Rhode  island,  OOi  ;  8.000  arriye 
at  New  York,  Iv  ,67-     (See  also  Mercenaries) 

IIett,  Ks^k.  Ul.,  232,  note. 

IlKWES,  Captain,  at('apt>  Ann.  1-,  418. 

llBWES,  JOSkPH,  ill..  4H6. 

Ketbr,  Col.  Wiluam,  Hi-.  4«i2. 

Keyes,  Pieter,  at  Swaauendael,  1.,  433. 

KiBBixs,  Mrs.,  a  witch,  li.,  465. 

lilCKS,  WlUTEHEAD,  111.,  468. 

lliOK:),  Will,  hi«  mansion  house,  lii.,4d2. 

Hieroglyphics,  iu  America  and  A^ia,  i.,  12. 

IliGOiNso.'f,  Francis,  teacher  at  Salem,  1.,  521 ;  fare- 
well to  England,  528  ;  death  of,  535. 

IIiou  lliixs,  Greene  retires  to,  Iv.,  62. 

Hill,  Gen.  Ambrose  P.,  in  Peniu.«>ular  campaign,  Iv.. 
481);  iu  Gettxnburg  campaign,  551;  iu  overland 
camfuiign,  572  et  s<(f. 

Hill,  Benjamin  II..  Iv..  585. 

Hill,  I>.  H.,  in  Penimiular  campaign,  iv.,  475  et  $eq. 

Hill,  Edward,  of  Md.,  I.,  512. 

Hill,  Gen.,  »ent  to  Quebec,  III.,  45. 

Hill,  I jelt.-col.  ,  III.,  574. 

Hill,  Major,  at  8tony  Point,  111.,  G15. 

Hill,  Isaac,  iv.,  298,  30(>. 

Uux,  John,  chart  of  N.  Y.,  ill..  492,  note. 

Hill,  Richard,  In  the  I>fl;iu;uv,  Hi  ,  180. 

HiLLHOC!>£,  (.'ahtain  Jamm.  Hi..  515 

Hillsborough,  Earl  op.  Hi.,  lyA,  :}>j3,  366. 

lilLLYAR,  Jamks,  Iv.,  222. 

IliLTON,  Mrs.,  her  huuso  on  fire,  HI.,  227. 

HiMOLLEXico,  Indian  Chief,  iv..  25<'^ 

Hi.NCKLEY,  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  ii.,  389. 

HiNDMAN,  Gen.  Thus.  ('.,  ut  i*rairio  GroTe,  iv.,  542. 

HiNDMAN.   KoRT,  Iv.,  540. 

Ui>0H\M,  ]NLu4i4.,  old  uiccting-hou>e  at,  II.,  58;  inci- 
dent at,  58. 

UiNMAN,  Colonel,  at  Ticond«^n»p»,  'II.,  437. 

IlUfMAN,  .Mr**.,  attempts  to  kill  Arnold,  Iv.,  70. 

HiNTONS  History,  mutilate*!,  Iv.,  .'i.'J5. 

HisPANiOLA,  j<nppo.«ed  to  Ik*  Ophir,  I..  113,  120. 

Hitchcock,  roL.  Damll,  Hi.,' 497,  535. 

HiTE,  Joi.tT,  ill.,  74. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  iv.,  39fi. 

UoBART,  Rev.  Petkr.  II  .  58. 

HoBBES,  on  witchrnift,  li.,  452. 

HoBKiRK's  Hill,  buttio  of,  iv  ,58. 

UoBoKEN,  bou(;ht  bv  Puuw,  i  ,  432;  burned  by  In- 
dians H,  2;il. 

HoiMiELAGA,  river  of,  1.,  133  ;  town  of,  1S5. 

HoDSHoNE,  Robert,  a  Friend,  li.,  240  (t  stq. 

HoEi-.<HiN,  diwoverer  <tf  Fusaup,  I.,  So. 

Hog  Island.  Hkirmish  at,  Hi.,  'SiM). 

Hogg,  Mrs.  (Negro  Plot),  ill.,  225  et  uq. 

HoGKiNS.    (See  Kankaiuagus.) 

HoLbouRNE,  Admiral,  at  llalifax,  ill.,  291. 

Holcroft,  John,  Iv.,  120. 

lloLDEN,  Randall.  II.,  44  note  :  Gorton  controversy, 
69,  71,  75  :  poei*  to  (higland,  98  ;  petition  of,  113. 

Holdkx,  Rurert.  of  N.  (■.,  il..  287. 

Holder.  Chrimopher,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  II.,  181 ; 
Plymouth,  ISi'j;  .Salem,  18t) ;  Boston,  186, 18<. 

HoLLAF.NDARE.  PETKR,  Gov.  at  Fort  Chi.stiua,  1.,  469. 

Holla. \u,  rupture  with  England,  iv.,  70,  not«. 

HoLL\ND,  Roger,  Hi  ,  143,  note. 

UoLLiM.\N,  EzERiEL,  11,40,  note;  rebaptizes  Roger 
William-,  h'9. 

Holly  .Springs,  Iv.,  539. 

Htu.MF.s,  Admiral,  HI.,  304. 

lioLMr.>,  Enmgn.  Pontiac's  plot,  ill.,  314  ;  death,  321. 

Hoi.ME>,  Gkn..  Iv  .  480. 

Holmes,  George,  at  Fort  Nassau,  i.,  441. 

HOLMKS.  .loH.N.  iv..  267. 

Holmes,  Kev.  Obadiah.  at  Lynn,  li.,  106   108  et  seq. 

Holmes.  \\"iu.i\m,  in  Conuerticut,  I.,  .'>k». 

Holt,  (uuk  .irsTtcR,  on  witch  triaU,  II.,  453. 

Hoi.T  (N.,:ro  Plot).  Hi  ,  240. 

Holt,  M  vkv,  punished  at  Hartfonl,  11.,  26. 

UoLTON,  Dr.,  dt'itgate  iu  CougresA,  Iv.,  95,  note. 


Holy  Aluancc,  iv  ,  279. 

UoLTOKE,  Captain,  at  Turner's  Falls,  U.^^JA. 

HoNDius,  map  of  Dratce's  Bay.  li.,  576,  54  4. 

HoNETwooD,  Sir  Puaip,  li.,  208 

Hood,  Admiral,  defeated,  iv.,  71. 

Hood,  Gen.  John  B.,  at  Gettysburg,  iv.,554:  ra- 
persedes  Johnston,  582  :  at  Nashville,  564. 

Hood,  stamp  distributor  in  Md.,  111..  345. 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph,  in  Mexico,  lv.,383 :  in  F^bsIb- 
sular  campaign,  470  et  .V7. ;  opinion  of  McClellaa's 
retreat,  489;  receives  McDoweH's  corpa,  499;  tt 
Antietam,  502 ;  at  Fredericlu>buxig,  5CO ;  receiTcs 
command  of  Army  of  Potomac,  511:  succeeds 
Bumside,  545:  Chancel lorsri lie  campajgn,  546  tf 
seq. ;  resigns,  552;  battle  above  clouds,  565. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  at  Newton.  1..  54<J ;  in  Conn.,  55L 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  in  Connecticut,  ti..37. 

Hopewell.  N.  J.,  ill..  6ir2. 

Hopkins,  Bishop.  Iv.,  398. 

Hopkins.  Edward,  11..  23 :  in  Boston,  27 ;  in  Lon- 
don, 148. 

HopKLNS,  Eskk.  Commodore.  Ul..  417. 

HoPKLNS,  Matthew,  -  wiich-iinder,"  U.,  452. 

Hopkins,  Steven,  I..  39:3.  note,  ¥fL 

Hopper,  I8a.\c  T.,  Iv..  398. 

HopsoN,  Peregrine  T..  of  N.  S.,  Hi  ,  275,  note. 

HoRE,  Mr.,  T©}age  of.  I..  226. 

Horn  Point,  Annapolin.  Md  ,  II.,  218. 

"  Hornet,"  The,  blockaded.  Iv.,  207  :  capturrs  tlie 
Peniiuin,  225. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  battle  of.  Iv..  210. 

Horsey,  Samuel,  of  S.  C,  III.,  It5. 

HORTALES  •&  Co.,  Hi..  545. 

HosMER,  killed  at  Conconl.  HI.,  390. 

HossETT,  GiLLis,  Swedl.*h  governor,  i..  435. 

Hough,  Frankun  B.,  HI.,  29S.  note. 

Houston,  Samuel,  in  Jackson's  campaign,  lv.,203; 
goes  to  Texsh,  362. 

How.  Captain  Daniel,  on  Long  Island,  ii.,  34, 1^. 

Howard,  Captain,  at  Chapultepec,  iv.,  383. 

Howard.  LiELT.-roL..  at  battle  of  Cowpens,  Iv.,  41 ; 
at  Guilford  Court  llou<ie,  47. 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  at  Chancellorsville,  iv..  546; 
at  Gettysburg.  553  tt  stq. ;  in  march  to  the  sea, 
585  et  seq. 

IlowE,  Admiral,  at  N.  Y.,  Ul.,  493:  meets  Adams 
and  Franklin.  512. 

Howe,  Lord,  Hi  ,  1197  :  kiUcd.  296- 

Howe,  General,  in  Boston,  ill..  396,411.  421.422; 
despatches,  424  ;  evacuates*  Boston,  427:  at  N.Y., 
492,  513  ;  correspondenre,  541  ;  sails  from  N.  Y.^ 
551 ;  advances  on  Phila.,553  :  at  German  town,  660; 
Chestnut  Hill,  564  ;  Burgoyne,  568,  note. 

Howe,  Gen.  Robert,  at  Savannah,  iH.,  612. 

IluWKL,  a  prince  of  Wales,  I.,  68. 

Howes,  The.  proclamation  in  N.  J.,  iU..  521. 

Holland,  John,  of  the  Mai(flowtr,  i.,  393,  note. 

HuD.iTKH  Indians,  ii.,  583. 

IUrbard,  iv.,  252. 

Hubbard,  Colonel,  ill.,  581. 

Huubarr,  Rev.  51r.,  Ul.,  39. 

Hubbard,  Henry,  iv.,  3i)6. 

Hubbard.  James,  of  Long  Island. Uj,  l^^i  1^- 

Hubbard,  >Vilu\m,  on  Gorton,  ii.;  60. 

IIUBBARDTON,  battle  of,  ill.,  574. 

Hubert,  at  New  Orleans,  li.,  538. 

HucKs,  Robert,  ill.,  143,  note. 

lluDDi.  Andreas,  at  Fort  .Nassau,  i.,  472;  ii.,  151. 

Ill  D.M)N,  He.nry,  his  To\age«,  I.,  3^  et  s*q. 

Hudson  River,  li.,  35. 

IIuuER,  Gen.,  Iv.,  472. 

IIUGLR,  Isaac,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.,  46. 

Hughes,  Quartermaster,  IU.,  502. 

Hughes,  stamp  distributor  in  IMiiladelphia,  Hi.,  31&. 

IluGHsoN,  John  (Negro  Plot),  Ui.,225  et  seq. 

Huguenots,  in  South  America,  i.,  li^. 

Hull.  Capt.  Ewd*rd.  il.,  143. 

Hull,  Isaac,  st-rvice  in  the  Mediterranean,  iv  ,  156; 
commanding  the  Constitution^  192. 

Hull,  Capt.  William,  III ,  515,  630,  686 ;  hi."  eaai- 
paign  and  surrender,  Iv.,  187-189. 

Humphrry'*,  Col.,  accompanies  Washington  to  New 
York,  1%'.,  IKO  note. 

Humphreys,  Gen.,  at  Fredericksburg,  iv.,  610. 

Humphreys,  Lilit.,  killed,  ill.,  448. 

Hunt,  Gen.  Hknrt  J.,  at  Qettysbutg,  It.,  656. 
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Hunt,  Capt.  Thomas,  kidimpH  Indians,  1.,  328,  329. 
Hunt,  Kiv.  Rubkrt,  of  Jamestown  colony,  i.,  28». 
HuNTBR,  David,  at  Bull  Run,  Iv.,  451 ;  supenedes 

Frvtnont,  4r>8  ;  his  emancipation  order,  466 ;  enli8t« 

negroes,  467. 
lluNTKR,  RoBT.,  of  X.  Y.,  111.,  43,  45,  47  ;  of  Va.,  71. 

llUNTINQTOIf ,   COLOMEL,  HI.,  500,  548. 

HuNTixoTOX  (Long  Island),  il.,  85. 

UuMTSViLLB,  Ala.,  Iv.,  525. 

llUBON  Lndians,  11.,  499  et  seq. 

IIussET,  CHBisTOPHxa,  of  Nautucket,  111.,  2. 

IIUTCUissoN,  Annb,  murdered  by  ludianii,  1.,  467 ;  at 

Bo«iton,  553,  544;   removes   to  Connecticut,  556; 

II.,  41,  42,  45r<5«9. 
Hutchinson,  Kdward,  II.,  44.  note,  102  ;  Hi  ,  116. 
Hutchinson,  Kdward,  Jr.,  11.,  44.  note. 
Hutchinson,  Thomam,  of  Mass.,  111.,  209;  Chief  Ju«- 

tice,  332;  Lieut.-gov.,  hxn  houite  rannacked,  348; 

Gov.,  362,  3  vS  ;  lettenj,  308, 
Hutchinson,  William,  II.,  44,  note,  47. 
Hydk,  Edward,  of  N.  C,  HI.,  88,  93. 
llYDKR  Ali,  iH.,  3B4. 
Htlacomtlus.    (See  Waldsemuller.) 

1ACAN.     (See  Axacan.) 

*     Iceland,  I.,  36;  Columbus  at,  101. 

Ibervellk,  Lrmoyne  d\  in  Me.,  11.,  449;  in  La.,  522 
ft  seq.,F>'2i}\  Hi.,  19. 

Illinois,  Frauklin's  plan  for,  111.,  366. 

Illinois  River,  discovered,  II.,  509. 

Immigration,  retttricted  in  i'a.,  lU.,  188  ;  fluctuation 
of,  iv.,311. 

Imports  and  I-Ixport.s,  value  of,  Iv.,  93. 

Impressment,  in  Bo8ton,  Hi.,  218,  359. 

Improvements,  intoroal,  Iv.,  274.  — ' 

Independence,  lX>claration  of,  HI.,  470  ft  9eq.  ; 
growth  of  the  idea,  470-482 ;  committee  on,  488 ; 
paragraph  on  the  Mlave-tnide  omitted,  485. 

Independence  op  the  United  8t.\tbs  acknowledged, 
Iv..  70. 

Indian  atrocitiks  in  N.  II  and  Maiw.,  IH.,  122. 

Indian  Chiefs,  in  England,  HI.,  44. 

INDIAK  Company  (The  Western  Co.),  II.,  532. 

Indian  Wars,  iu  Me.,  N.  II.,  and  Moms., 111.,  124,192; 
expedition  against  Six  Nations,  Iv.,  2  et  seq.;  hos- 
tilities in  Wcj«t  incited  by  British,  112  et  »eq. ;  St. 
Clair  routed,  115  ;  Wayne's  decisive  campaign,  116 
et  srq. ;  war  w  ith  the  Creeks.  202  ft  seq. ;  first  Semi- 
nole war,  24(>  et  seq. ;  Black  Hawk  War,  295 ;  second 
Seminole  War,  J150  ft  srq. 

Ikdians,  of  New  England,  II.,  17  et  seq^;  of  the 
Northwest,  III.,  48  ,  campaign  against  the  South- 
ern, 81 :  as  slaves,  82;  treaties  with,  in  Carolina, 
H>4  ;  at  Coweta,  (la  ,  157  ;  Pcnn's  treaty  with,  177  ; 
Eahtcm,  treaty  with,  297  ;  treaty  of  1795,  Iv.,  118  ; 
in  War  of  1812. 188  //  sea.:  troubles  of.  in  Oa.,  287. 

Inoham.  Samuel  D  ,  Iv.,  300. 

Ingle,  Richard,  in  Maryland,  I.,  511,  512. 

IMUOLD.SBY,  R.,  in  N.  Y,  III.,  21,  25;  in  N.  J.,  40, 43. 

Ingolp,  Karl,  colony  of  in  Iceland,  I.,  37. 

Ingram,  Joseph,  with  Bacon,  II.,  313  et  seq. 

iNNis,  Harry,  iv.,  114. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pops,  on  witches,  H.,  451. 

Inoculation  in  America,  Hi..  127. 

Inscription  Rock,  li.,  584,  585,  and  note. 

•'  Intrepid,''  The,  explosion  of,  Iv.,  160. 

Ihwood,  Hi.,  518. 

Ireland,  pirate,  ill.,  34. 

Irish  Catboucs  as  soldiers,  IU.,  423 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  Hi.,  246. 

"  Ironsides,*'  Old,  Iv.,  193. 

Iroquois  Indians  (neti  Five  Nations),  II.,  507,  511. 

Irvine,  Col.,  at  Three  Rivers,  iH.,  450. 

Island  Number  Ten,  iv.,  519. 

ISLEJi  op  SU0AL.«.  11..  425  ft  seq. 

IsLB  Aux  Noix.  iil..  302,  450. 

IsLK  d'Orlban.s,  hi.,  304. 

Isa\£L,  Lost  Tribes  op,  i.,  36. 

••  Itasca,"  The,  at  New  Orleans,  Iv.,  627. 

lOKA,  battle  of,  iv.,  532. 

ISARD,  Qbn.,  oniered  to  the  Niagara,  iv.,  215. 

TACKS  BAY,  Cal.,  11.,  576,  577. 
*^     Jackson,  Miss.,  occupied  by  Federals,  559. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  campaign  against  the  Southern 
Indians.  Iv..  203 ;  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  210;  at  New 


Orleans,  238  et  seq.;  executes  militiamen,  236; 
JclTcrsun'S  opinion  of  him,  237;  opinions  on  the 
Florida  question,  252;  campaign  in  Florida,  253; 
restores  a  fugitive  («lavc,  255,  note  ;  seizes  I'ensa- 
cola,  256;  his  "  Exposition,*'  256;  candidate  for 
President,  277  ;  his  character,  291 ;  elected  Presi- 
dent, 296 ;  defends  Mrs.  Eaton,  299 :  hostility  to 
U.  S.  Bank,  300;  his  Cnion  toast,  808,  note ;  at- 
tempts to  get  Texas,  362. 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  (jov.  of  Missouri, Iv.,  454. 

Jackson,  "Copenhagen,*'  Iv.,  181. 

Jackson,  Fort,  iv.,  526. 

Jackson,  Francis,  Iv.,  330. 

Jackson,  Richard,  of  Scrooby,  Va.,  I.,  376. 

J.ACK.soN,  Thomas  J.,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  453 ;  on  the 
Shenandoah,  474 ;  at  second  Bull  Run,  496 ;  in 
Antietam  campaign,  500 ;  killed,  548. 

Jacobs,  Ueorqe,  accused  of  witchcraft,  H.,  462. 

Jalapa,  captured,  Iv.,  877. 

Jamaica  (Long  Island),  11.,  35. 

Jamaica  (Rust-dorp),  ii.,245;  (CrafTord),  257;  Hi., 
498,500. 

James  I.,  his  code  of  laws  for  Va  ,  I.,  268  ;  letter  on 
the  Puritans,  371 1  dealings  with  the  l.cyden  con- 
gregations, 381,  382 ;  jealousy  of  the  Virginia  Co., 
476,  477,  482 ;  death  of,  484. 

James  11.    (See  York,  Duke  of.)    Hi.,  8, 10,  12. 

James,  Fort,  N.  Y.,  HI.,  3. 

James  1sl.\.nd,  Hi.,  467  ;  Hunter's  expedition  lands 
on,  iv.,  467. 

jAMr.s,  Major,  his  house  sacked,  HI.,  344;  his  en- 
counter with  Captain  Ardesoif,  iv.,  13. 

JAMkis,  Reuben,  iv.,  158. 

James,  Thomas,  H..  40,  note. 

Jameson,  lawyer.  Hi.,  '2iH),  note. 

JAME.S0N,  Col.,  blunder  iu  regard  to  Audr^,  iv.,  24. 

Jamestown,  Va.,  settled,  i.,  2^1 :  its  unhealthfulnesa, 
290,  industries  in,  478;  saved  from  the  massacre 
of  1622,  480:  surnnder,  11.,  211;  burned,  311; 
fight  at,  iv.,  57. 

J.iMESTOWN,  R.  I.,  burned,  HI.,  417. 

Jamieson,  Col.,  Iv.,  13. 

Janos  Indians,  H.,  591. 

Jans,  An.netje,  widow  of  Bogardus.  II.,  121. 

Jansen,  Jan.  of  Fort  Na.«sau,  I.,  470,  4i2. 

Jansen.  Michael,  H.,  123,  note. 

Japan,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  I.,  96;  Perry's  mia- 
sion  to,  iv.,  402. 

Jaquet,  Johan  Paul,  Governor  of  T)el.,  11.,  161. 

Jasper,  Sero.  William,  IH.,  461*;  killed,  Iv.,  10. 

Jay  John,  minister  to  Spain,  Iv.,  7  ;  commissioner 
in  Paris,  7t) ;  foreign  secretary,  95 ;  his  treaty,  214. 

J  EPPERSON,  Thomas,  on  Mecklenburg  ReM)lutions, 
Hi.,  476;  committee  on  declaration,  483;  com- 
missioner to  France,  iv.,  95  ;  Secretary  of  StAte, 
122;  chosen  Vice-president,  128  ;  elected  President, 
144;  his  political  creed,  164,  165  :  on  necessity  for 
bloodshed,  226 :  oppo.<ied  to  the  Constitution,  226. 

Jrpprby,  Mr.,  on  "  Stone-throwing,"  II.,  468. 

Jeffreys,  Herbert,  of  Va.,  U.,  31b ;  III.,  52,  58. 

Jknings,  Edward,  of  Va..  III.,  71. 

Jeninqs,  Samuel,  ill.,  40,  42. 

Jenkins,  John,  of  N.  C.  II.,  288. 

Jenkins,  Lieut.,  at  Ouatanon,  HI.,  322. 

Jericho.     (See  llancix-k,  .Mass.). 

Jersey,  Island  of.  Sir  U.  Carteret  at,  il.,  821. 

Jersey,  East  and  West.  Hi.,  6,  9,  40. 

Jesuits,  in  .Maine,  I.,  328.  327  ;  in  Canada,  11,  500  el 
sfq. :  in  California,  588  et  seq  ;  expelled,  597 ; 
influence  of,  HI..  12, 16,  122,  134  :  missions,  256. 

Jeslp,  Gen.  Thos.  S.,  campaign  against  Seminoles, 
iv.,.358. 

Jesup,  .Maj.,  at  Chippewa,  Iv.,  211 ;  at  Hartford,  282. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  on  witchcraft,  II.,  452. 

Jewett,  W.  Cornell,  Iv.,  512. 

JoACHiMi,  Albert,  Ambassador  in  London,  i.,  441. 

JocoMEs  Indians,  11.,  591,  593. 

JoGUES,  Isaac,  a  Jesuit,  il.,  2$^  et  seq. 

John  1 1.,  Columbus  negotiates  with,  i.,  186. 

"  .loHN,*'  The,  lost  atsea.it.,  211. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  provisional  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see, Iv.,  532;  acting  President,  599;  disapproves 
of  Sherman's  terms  to  Johnston,  599. 

Johnson,  Bradley,  Iv.,  499. 

JOHN.SON,  Capt.,  killed,  II.,  413. 

Johnson,  Edward,  at  Shaworoet,  il.,  79,  note. 
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Johnson,  Fort,  ChHrleston  lUrbor,  111.,  S5. 

Jo«>!>u>,  (*<JY,  luiliaii  aff«ut.  III.,  438,  o<6. 

.luH>»(»,  ilERSi^HUL  v.,  tv.,  438. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  ill.,  438. 

JoHN>itf>,  Dk.  .Ioskpii,  flnil-«  .MiK>kleiihurg  Reiiolutionf*, 

lil.,  47*),  note. 
JoHNS<jK,  Sir  Nathaniel,  of  S.  «'.,  III.,  82,  86. 
Johnson,  Richard  M.,  iu   inviiMon  of  (Canada,  Iv., 

1»U  ft  $fq. 

JoHNSOJf,  Robert,  of  8.  C,  III..  97.  KH,  1(J6. 

JoHif80!v,  Sir  William,  III.,  248,  2>2;  rrown  Point, 
283  et  seq.;  a  baronet,  28h  ;  Y\iTi  William  lleun, 
2iH  ;  Fort  Niagara,  3U2 :  rei^traiufi  th«  Iroqiioio, 
313 ;  treaty  with  Indianf^,  326  ;  Brant,  608. 

Johnson,  William  F.,  Iv.,  428. 

Johnston,  Albert  SinNer.  at  Nai«hTille,  Iv.,  61K; 
killod.  623. 

Johnston,  Ool.,  III.,  61»3,  note. 

Johnston,  Cr.vnRiKi.,  of  .N.  <',  III.,  105,  875. 

Johnston,  JosKFH  K.,  at  Bull  Run,  lv.,451:  in  Pe- 
nin.Hular  raniimign,  471  :  in  ViokKburg  (*iuii|mtgn, 
657 :  f«upcnH>tlt's  Bnijor,  u7y ;  opiranes  SiuTiiiHU  in 
Atlanta  caniiNiign,  r>H<i  et  s^q.;  super>><Mie<l,  o82 ; 
tak««  comma n<l  in  (ivoiyia.  5^'> ;  t*urr(M)(lrrH,ni><J. 

Johnston,  Col.  Philii*,  killod.  III.,  6<U. 

Joliet,  D.wis,  u  i.li  Marquottc,  II..  TiCIS  rr  »»^. 

JoNRS,  Cai'T.,  of  (iiMirgm  militia.  III.,  168. 

Jo.vKs,  Jacob,  iv.,  V,tl. 

JoNRs,  John  1'aui.,  ill..  617  et  srq 

Jones,  Margaret,  a  witch.  11.,  46.'>. 

Jones,  Rkv.  Moru\n,  I.,  7o. 

Jones,  Sec.  of  Navy,  onlern  BiimcvV  tlntillii  wnd 
th«  navy-yanl  hunu'd,  iv.,2ll*,  220. 

Jones,  .Sir  William,  li..  4H(>. 

JoNES-s  Kurd,  lii.  jVili. 

JonqciCre,  iJovcmorof  rHiiada,  HI.,  216. 

Jordan  River.    (!<cc  Coinliuhec.) 

JoRis,  .\DRi\EN,  on  .New  NetluTland,  I.,  8H6. 

Joseph  the  Jew,  i.,  J>6. 

JouTEL,  under  Ia  r*nlle,  !l  ,  oil*  rt  nnf 

JURT,  KouERT,  on  Ihnl.-on'.-  vo\Mg«»,  1..  347,  366. 

JULMN,  (JEORGE  W  ,  iv.,  4Wi. 
JUMKL  MAN-ilOV,  TUK.  Hi.,  'i<H»,  not^*. 
JuMoNvn.i.K,  .<^lnln,  lil.,  2»il». 
Junius,  iii  ,  3»>4,  note,  4«i(),  notv. 

l^Adl,  J.  11..  Secret<ir>'   of  War  in  John   Brown'* 

*^    pr<>%  i>ional  jfoveriuncnt.  iv..  42y. 

Kam«.  ItiRON  i»E,  in  the  .Southern  ranij»Hign,  Iv.,  34 
et  nrq.  :  death  of.  3»). 

KA^cAMA«u^,  the  P<>nae<M>kH,  ii.,  443. 

IvAN.xAS,  (.Mnigmtion  to.  iv.,  4<>H  ;  the  struggle  for, 
410  et  xfi/.:  adniitt4>d   to  the  ^nSon,4^^2. 

Kaksa^-N?:hrvska  Bill  p«jv*<m1.  4os. 

Karlsekne,  Thorfinn.  i.,  46,  62 

Kaskx.skia.  Illinois,  li.,  547  ;  Hi.,  267,  611. 

Kattenmerg  (New  tJoftcnhurg),  ii.,  1<J2. 

Kaitz,  (iKN.  .\uGUST  V.,  at  I'eter^hurg,  iv.,  6U1. 

Kearny.  Philii',  in  Newr  .Mexieo,  iv.,  372  ;  in  Pen- 
insular cun|mign,  471  :  killed,  4*JK. 

*'  KEMt>\R«;E."  The,  sinks  the  Altthnt/m,  Iv..  689. 

Keelek,  Kather,  .lesuit,  ii.,  r/.Mi. 

Keenk,  <iEN.,  wounded,  iv.,  2-%. 

Keith,  liKoRGE,  on  wearing  the  hat,  ii.,  171  :  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 4;>i:  Hi.,  176. 

Keith,  Sir  Willi\m,  of  Pcnn..   Hi.,  lS<i,  188,  2.'.7. 

Keitt.  Lawrence  M..  Hids  a^ir'ault  on  Mr.  Sumner, 
Iv..  41U 

Kem)'.  Uichard,  of  Va  ,  il.,  200,  20<;. 

Kemi'THorn,   S.,  brings  Quakers  to  Boi«tou,  11.,  17S. 

Keni>m,i.,  Amos.  Iv.,  2H8,  J*H  :  on  ritlinj?  nmils,  388. 

Kkni>ai.i,,  (iKOHOE,  of  Va.  Couneil.  i.,  2<o,  27S. 

Ke.ne>vw  Moi'NTAiN,  battle  of,  Iv.,  i^l. 

Kenneheo  Kiver.  i.,  3f>9  :  trib«*-  on,3lo,  311  ;  (^bam- 
plaiii  enters,  314  ;  lands  on,  Ji'tt.  3i?7;  tradoTM  on, 
li.,  S> .   Indians  on,  4SS 

Kr.NNKiiv  IIou.se,  The,  Hi.,  41*6,  notv. 

Kknnett  Svjuare,  Hi.,  56^i, 

Kenon,  <'oi,onel,  at  Moon' s  Creek,  Hi.,  46r». 

•'  Kent,"  the  .ship,  ii  ,  476,  477. 

Kent  Tsla.nd,  frading-;n»st  at,  1.,  600;  H.,  213. 

Kenton,  pioneer.  Hi.,  61u. 

Kentucky,  first  ri^ited,  ii.,  60*.);  claimK  inde|M>nd- 
•*n<'e,  H7  ;  emancipation  proi»osed.  iv.,  JfiH  ;  Bragg's 
invai«iou,  6^i0. 

Kbokok,  chief,  iv  ,  296. 


KKPrEL,  Admxkal,  111.,  &2. 

Kbrlkrcc,  Captain,  of  New  OrleMiii,  II.,  &5I,  552. 

Kkrrt.    (  .S«^  Sombiaro. ) 

Keteltass,  Abraham,  ill.,  282,  notv. 

KEYEfi,  (Jen.  K   D.,  on  the  Peuiusuhi,  iv.,  467  et  ttq. 

Keyher,  Adrian,  of  N«w  Netherland,  li.,  118. 

KicKAPOo  Indi.kns,  ll.,603. 

KiDi),  Robert,  III.,  37,  note. 

KiDD,  William,  lii  ,  33  ft  seq. 

KiEFr,  WiLUAM,  (jovemor  of  New  NeUi«rlaii4,  I.; 
144;  conduct  toward  the  ImUumi,  451,  454,  455, 
opposition  to,  468,  4*^2  :  hi«  recall,  463 ;  treatment 
of  the  Swedes,  467  :  arreota  yarrett  and  How, 
11.,  34,;  Wiuthrop  on,  68  ;  given  ap  to  StujveHant, 
116 ;  accuMH  Kuvter  and  Melyn,  118;  lort  mt  <ira, 
12<),  121. 

KiEVtT's  UoECK,  or  Saybrook  Point,,  i..440  ;  11.,  94. 

Kilp.atrick,  JunsoN,  in  marrb  to  the  «ea,  tv.,  685. 

King  Street.     (Sim?  State  Street.) 

Kino,  1*reston,  iv..  422. 

King,  Rufus,  candidate  for  President,  iv.,  246. 

King,  Samuw.  W..  iv.,;i67. 

King's  Mountain,  l>attle  of,  lv.,38. 

KiNG>  ScHooLiiousE,  battle  of,  iv.,  479. 

Kings  College,  N   Y.,  iii.,  247,611. 

Kings  County,  l^ong  I  eland,  II.,  327. 

King's  Friends,  The,  III.,  834  et  »eq.  ;  »)4,  421 

King's  Province,  The,  Hi.,  112. 

Kingston,  \.  J.,  Hi., (302. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  III.,  688.    (See  Zopu.) 

KrNGSTON,  R.  I.     (See  N.  and  S.  KingKton.) 

Kinsey.  John,  Hi.,  187. 

Kino.  Kusebio  Francisco,  in  Cal.,  II.,  6*7  et  mq. 

Kip,  IIendru'K  IIendricksen,  II.,  123,  note,  184. 

Kip  s  Bat,  Hi..  606. 

KiRKE,  Couinrl,  of  New  England,  II.,  SS7. 

KrrcHEN  Cabinet,  The,  Iv.,  2S#8. 

Kitchen-middings,  in  Den  mark,  I..  3:  l*rof .  J.  Wj- 
man  on,  14,  note. 

KiTTERY,  N.  II.,  ii.,  420  ;  attack  on.  441. 

Kjarlarness,  p(»int  cm  Ca|M;  Cud,  I..  43. 

Knowles,  Commodore,  in  Bo^'tcMi.  III.,  218. 

Knowlton,  I.iect.-col.  Thomas,  UI.,  J*J7  ;  hi^  laiJ 
into  Charlesiown,  422.  607,  6''9 

Know-nothing  Partt,  riM-  of,  Iv.,  416;  it«  Union 
plc<igi',  417. 

Knox,  t^OL.  Henry,  at  B4Niton,  III.,  3M,4(kl :  bringii 
cannon  fnnn  Tic(»ndcmga.  424  ;  at  N.  Y.,  462,  495; 
ciU-d,  63»'»,  note  ;  at  Trenton,  528. 

Knox.  CiEN..  incident  related  by,  Iv.,  71;  letter  to 
Washington  iiuoteil,  97,  note. 

K.voxviLLK,  sk'gw  of,  Iv.,  603. 

Knyphaisen,  (fEN.,  ill.,  618;  at  Fort  Wasihington, 
619;  at  Brandy  wine,  664  ;  at  Monmouth,  ttfJCj.  at 
New  York,  iv.,  10:  invades  New  Jersey,  16. 

Koch,  Dr.,  finds  fomil  mastodon.  I.,  16,  17. 

Kohl,  Dr.  J.  11., on  Baccaiaos,  I.,  137,  not^^ ;  on  Flor- 
ida discovery,  147.  note. 

KoLNO,  John  OF.    (Sec  Scoinus.) 

Kosciusko,  at  Ninety -«ix,  Iv.,  61. 

Krieckebee<-K,  killed  by  Indians,  I.,  867. 

KuBL.Ai  Khan,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  I.,  92. 

KuYTER,  Joachim,  II..  117  et  seq.,  121,  122,  161). 

Kyle,  (iovernor,  II.,360. 

I    A  BARKE,  .M.  DK,  GoTemor  of  CVmada,  opp««s 

'  ^   La  Salle,  ii..  616. 
La  Baye,  on  Orecu  Bay,  ill..  25«i. 
I.AiiRXDOR,  discovered,  1.,  129;  riaited,  140. 
I.A  Chere,  a  French  colonist,  I..  196.  196. 
L\(-HiNR,  liA  Salle's  trading-house.  II.,  610. 
Ka  c«>lle  Mill,  attack  on,  iv.,  210. 

hACONiA  (iRANT,  I.,  333.  ^86. 

h\DD,  Luther  C,  Iv.,  447,  note. 

liVET,  John  de,  |»atnx>n,  I.,  433. 

Lafayette,  pays  claims  again.tt  Barton,  til.,  360, 
note;  joins  Washington,  66ii :  at  Valley  Foife, 
69:);  his  lovaltv  to  Waahington,  6i^;  at  Bairm 
Mill,  601 :  sent  to  Virginia,  Iv.,  68 ;  borroam  moaej 
to  clothe  his  soldiers,  64  ;  arriTes  at  WilliaaiataiK, 
71  ;  at  Yorktown,  78. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  HI.,  267. 

Lafitte,  Iv.,  283. 

La  IlARPE,  under  Bienville,  U.,  685,  538,  «tO. 

Lake  ('hamplain  diBcovemd,  1.,  321  ;  •xpaditions  oa, 
II.,  a*fi,  3:i4. 
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Lakb-dwellcks  in  SwitserUnd,  I.,  4,  9. 

La&e  Euk.  La  sialle  on.  II.,  512;  battle  of,  It.,  196. 

Lakb  GsofiGB,  iii.,  Tin  et  »eq. 

Lakb  MicaiOAK,  exploiutiuuH  on,  it.,  500. 

Lakb  Nipisskno.  dbcovered,  11.,  oOU. 

Lakk  O.vtarv),  diitcoTered,  It.,  500. 

Lakb  Po-ntchartraiii,  11.,  532. 

Lake  8upkbior,  11.,  IKK). 

Lamar,  Mirabbau  B.,  Iv.,  968. 

L\MB,  JoH!«,  ill.,  456  «t  stjj. ;  at  Yorktowu,  Iv.,  72. 

Lambbrt,  Gen.,  at  New  Orleani,  Iv  ,  23tt. 

Lam BERTTILLB,  Hi.,  602. 

La  Momtaoni,  Johaknbji,  of  N.  Y.,  II.,  118. 

Lampo,  Jam,  schout  at  Manhattan,  i.,  435. 

Laxc ASTER,  MaAs.,  11.,  406  ;  attacked,  414 ;  111.,  128. 

Lancaster,  Penu.,  111..  545  ;  Coiigreaa  at,  667. 

I^Nb  Bakk,  Tub,  lU,  201. 

Land^i.s,  Capt*in,  lil.,  619-621. 

Lands  anb  Titles,  in  Connecficut,  II.,  26. 

Lands,  tenure  of  in  Ua.,  111.,  154. 

Lands,  the  public,  price  of,  Iv.,  311. 

Imnd  Tax,  propel  reduction  of,  111.,  352. 

Lank  Theological  Seminary,  Iv.,  384. 

Lane,  Joseph,  Iv.,  43:3. 

Lane,  Ralph,  of  Raleigh's  colony,  1.,  246. 

L\NObON,  John,  hif>  patriotism.  111.,  580  ;  in  consti- 
tutional convention,  Iv.,  1  lO. 

Lannino,  David,  111.,  52iJ. 

LiNSiNG,  opposes  the  Constitution,  iv.,  103. 

Laramorr,  Captain,  11.,  307.  308. 

La  Roche's,  M\R<it'is  de,  patent,  1.,  312. 

LAROf'tie,  John,  lil.,  143,  note. 

La  Koi4i;btte,  French  colonist,  1.,  200. 

La  Sallk,  Robert  Cavalier  dr,  II.,  510 :  at  fort 
Cr(^Te-c(t>ur,  Oil :  on  the  .Mis^isnippi,  51^  «/  aef. ; 
the  (julf.  515,  516:  secunil  expedition,  517;  in 
Texas,  518  ;  murder  of,  521. 

L\  SAUssiTE,  of  French  colony,  1.,  323,  325,  326. 

Lasher,  Col.  John,  Hi.,  462. 

Laturop,  Capt.un,  killed,  il.,  41L 

L^timkr,  (^ol.  Jonathan,  Hi.,  584. 

Latolciik,  Jeremiah,  iii.,  2:32,  note. 

Li  ToLR,  at  New  Uriean.H,  II  ,  539. 

Laldonmere,  RbnB  db,  commands  French  expedi- 
tion, i.,  196.  198.  'A*).  2fiH.  214. 

Lal'Nat,  I>r,  on  the  MisriLosippi,  11.,  521. 

Laurens,  Henrv,  i'res.  of  Coufc..  111.,  596;  commis- 
sioner in  Paris,  Iv.,  76;  prisoner  in  the  Tow«r,  76, 
note  ;  protects  slave  proiK?rty,  77. 

Laurens,  Lieut.-col.,  iii.,  561  * 

Laurie,  Gawen,  in  New  Jersey,  11.,  475 :  of  li^t  Jer 
sey,  Iii.,  6,  9. 

Laurie,  iii.,  389. 

l^AUaSAT,  in  transfer  of  I»uisiana,  Iv..  149. 

LaUZUN,  Dukk  de,  ordered  to  Westchester  <'o.,iv.,  66. 

Laverune,  nffair  at,  Iv.,  5o2 

Law,  John,  ii.,  31)5,  528  H  sey. ;  La.  colonization,  531 
et  seq. ;  ruin  of,  5^36  ;  iii.,  L30. 

I^AvrRENCB,  Kansas,  settled,  iv.,  408  ;  sacked,  412. 

Lawrence,  Mass..  iv.,  245. 

Lawrence,  Charles,  of  N.  S.,  III.,  276,  note. 

Lawrence,  James,  killed,  iv.,  207. 

Lawre.nce,  Richard,  in  Va.,  il  ,  306,  311,  815 

Laws,  of  Conn.,  ii.,  24,  2<J,  2<;  of  Mass.,  61,  62  «; 
5r«/.,  388:  of  N.  Il.,42.'i. 

Law.son,  Rev.  Deod.vt,  at  .Salem,  II.,  466. 

Lawson,  John,  visits  Canolina,  II.,  2?2,  273;  mur- 
dered, 111.,  92. 

Lay.  early  abolitionist,  Hi.,  177. 

Laydon,  John,  VirKinia  colonist,  I.,  287. 

Lkar,  Tobias,  treaty  with  Tripoli,  Iv.,  161. 

Learned,  Gen.,  Hi.,  584. 

Leather,  manufacture  of  in  Va.,  HI.,  59. 

Leavenworth,  Col  ,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211. 

Lb  ItLEEUw,  appeal  to  W.  I.  Co.,  11..  149. 

Lk  Baup.  Fort,  Hi.,  257  ;  bume«l,  323. 

Lechmere's  Point,  ill.,  tH^i. 

Leddra,  \VM.,a  Quaker.  II.,  194,  195. 

LSDYARD,  Lieut  -COL.,  killed  at  Ft.  GrL-^wold,  Iv.,  69. 

LxB,  Arthur,  quoted.  Hi  ,  8»>7. 

Lbb,  Charles,  iii.,  3S(J:  Major-irencral,  407;  New- 
port, 418  ;  iron-clad  oath,  418,  notr  ;  at  N.  Y.,  42i» ; 
letter  to  Committ4>e  of  Safety,  4<><> ;  Junius,  46C), 
note ;  transferred  to  the  South,  461 :  at  (Charles- 
ton, 468;  letter  to  Purviance,  482;  insubordina- 
tion, 622 ;  capture,  625 ;  treachery .  55') ;  court-mar- 


tiaUed,  697:  rebuked  at  Monmouth,  6' H :   It.,  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  63. 

Lbb,  Col.,  of  20ch  M»<s.  regiment,  Iv.,  464. 

Leb,  Fort,  Hi  ,  491,  521. 

Lee,  Major  Henry,  IU.,  617. 

I..EE,  Henry,  lamed  by  a  mob,  Iv.,  187. 

Lee,  Richard  ILkhry,  lU.,  483 ;  at  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  Iv.,  46  ;  his  letter  about  CongreK>>, 
95,  note  :  raptures  Fort  Watson,  67. 

Lee,  M.uor,  at  Springfield,  Iv.,  16. 

Lbe,  Robert  £.,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  v., 
431 ;  commands  Virj^nia  troops,  4oO  ;  his  estates, 
473 :  takes  command  on  the  Peninsula,  477 ;  his 
Northern  Virginia  campaign,  494  et  seq.;  invades 
Maryland,  and  is  defeat  at  Antietam,  499  et  seq. : 
at  CliancellorsvilU',  546 ;  invasion  of  Peiuisyl- 
vania,  551 :  op|M>s(t.t  Grant  in  overland  campaign, 
573  et  seq. ;  defends  Petersburg,  589  <(  seq. :  sur- 
renders, 598. 

Lee,  Thomas,  of  Va.,  IU.,  78 ;  Ohio  Company,  267. 

Lee,  Wm.,  treaty  drawn  up  by,  Iv.,  76,  note. 

Le  Feboure,  Capt.,  111.,  85. 

I.^pperts,  Col.,  Iv.,  447. 

Leppingwell,  .Mr.,  III.,  433. 

Leicester,  England,  Fox  at,  Ii.,  174. 

Leip's  voyage  to  America,  I.,  39,  40,  42. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  111.,  13  et  seq.;  tried,  23;  executed, 
24;  re-buriod,32. 

Leihler,  John,  (iovemor  of  N.  Y.,  II.,  398. 

LEisLKRand  anti-L<eisU'r  factious,  Hi.,  37. 

Leitch,  M.u.  Andrew.  Hi.,  5'.)8,  509. 

Lemoyne,  Charle.<>  (lyougUHuil).  ii.,  522. 

Le  .Moyne,  Father,  at  OnondngH,  II.,  234,  not*. 

Le  .Moynes,  thn-e,  Hi  ,  18. 

Lk  .Muys,  Governor  of   Ix>ui.-<iHna,  ii.,  826. 

Lenni  Lknape.  The,  Hi.,  25P. 

Lenoir.  Thomas,  rewjinl  for  cotton  card,  iv.,  108. 

Lkon,  Captain  .\loxzo  dk.  in  Texas,  11.,  698. 

Leon,  Gen.,  kille«l,  iv.,  3H1. 

Lepe,  Diego  de,  in  South  America,  1.,  123. 

L'Epinay,  M.  de,  of  liouisiana,  11.,  525. 

liEKi,  Uakon  de,  at  Sable  Island,  I.,  175. 

Leslie,  Gen.,  goes  South  with  reeuforcements,  Iv., 
ifi) ;  tjrdered  to  Caiiiden.  40. 

Leslie,  Col.,  at  Salem,  HI., 378  ;  at  Dorchester  Neck, 
424;  III  N.  Y.,  493.  514. 

Le  SiKiR  an  explorer  of  Lake  Superior,  11.,  524 

I,KS>iN0,  iii..  454. 

Lester,  Likut.,  Hi.,  322. 

Letohkr,  Robert  P..  iv.,  310. 

Leverett,  Captain,  11.,  148. 

Leverett,  John,  of  Massachusetts,  11.,  406. 

Lbvett,  Christopher.  1..  iVU  ;  house  at  York,  335. 

Levis,  De,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  HI.,  293:  at  Tl 
conden>gH,  298  ;  at  Quebec,  306  ^l  seq. 

Lewes,  Dehi  ware,  ii,  248;  iv.,205. 

Lkwuer.  John,  of  Maryland,  1.,  506. 

Lewis,  Major,  IH.,  592 

Lewis,  John,  111.,  74. 

Lewis,  Col.  Morgan,  iU.,  571. 

Lewis,  Wm.  B.,  lv.,298. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  their  expedition,  Iv.,  170. 

I^ewiston,  destroye«l,  iv.,  202. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  battle  of.  Hi.,  886-388. 

I^ExiNQTON,  Mo.,  sifge  of,  Iv.,  457. 

]<BY,  Lord,  at  Boston,  II.,  41,  note. 

"  IjBER.\TOR,  "  The,  Iv.,  816  et  seq. 

"  Ijbxrty,''  The,  Hancock's  Moop,  III., 867. 

Ijberty-pole  festival  in  N.  Y.,  III.,  860. 

License  op  Speech,  law 8  against,  II.,  65. 

LiGo.MER,  Penn..  111..  3ii);  attacked,  828. 

LiouERis,  De,  at  Bniildork's  fight,  HI.,  267. 

LiLUNOTON,  COl.ONKL,  Hi  .  4<i5. 

Linares,  Duke  up,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  II.,  699. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  his  •'  spot  resolutions,-*  Iv.,  870; 
clevtc'd  President,  434  ;  arrival  at  Washington ,  445  ; 
controversy  with  Gen.  MH'lellaii.  470,  474,  489, 
505  :  preliminary  proclanmtion  of  emancipation, 
5<i4  ;  movement  against  his  cabinet,  611:  final 
priH-lauiation  of  emuncipation,  543;  reelected, 687  ; 
HH-^t.-iriinatcd,  599. 

Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin,  Hi.,  576:  in  8.  <\,  618  et 
st-q  \  his  attivck  on  Savannah,  i v.,  9  ;  joins  Wash- 
iiiKt'^u  at  N.  v.,  «iO :  receives  surrender  of  Com- 
wjillis's  arniy,  74. 

Li>DESAV,  John,  in  Cherry  Valley,  HI.,  243. 
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LorSAir,  Uik..  kllUd,  It.,  197. 

UntuinuTUi,  fhitrh  KM^npher.  I.,  343,  344. 

UnaiHQKN,  CoutMKi,  at  N.  Y.,  111.,  41^. 

IjINIKR,  (Uft.,  of  th«!  /.4ire/y   HI.,  SM. 

l«loT(iT,  With  U  KaI1«,  If.,  619  H  uq. 

UuiioM,  pri>hibiu^l  in  O*.,  111.,  ]6d. 

Unin,  LiRUTCMJL.,  ttinut  or«r  bin  lo/alfjitii.  Iv  .  32. 

••  iJTrLK  llKLT,'  affair  <»f  the,  Iv.,  l82 

hlTILK.  <;<)Ll)MBI.,  111..  49H. 

LirrLK  KuQ  iliHBoH,  N.  J..  11.,  476. 
IJTTLK  IUhhoh,  N.  11,  attMked,  II.,  449. 
larTLR  MKiiiowR,  Hi.,  'JKik. 
l4TTi.KT<tN,  MaM.,  witchcraft  at.  U.,  470. 
liiviNUiiToM,  KnwARD,  of  N  Y.,  ill.,  87,  38. 
l*lviiii(i»TON,  Vol.  IIkurt,  HI.,  6H4. 
laYiMUHntN,  Jamm,  flrrji  on  the  Vulture,  It.,  2K 
UviNiinroN.  PiiiLii'.  ill.,  602. 

UVINUMTOM,  RORKRT,  II.,  IHM  ;  III.,  413. 

MviNUAMN,  ToL.  KitnKRr,  HI.,  83,  36. 

lrfViMtt«TO>i,  II.  11.,  of  (Minimi it4t<)  to  draft  deelaraUuu, 

IH..4m:1;  niirotia((>ii|>urrtuiMtof  Louifiatia,iv,,147. 
Uotii,  iKvin,  III..  l.HO,  1M2,  1K8. 
l«toU),  On.  TiiuM\!<,  on  th««  WeUih,  1.,  70. 
laotn.  TnoMV!!.  of  IViin.,  II.,  4UH. 
I*tn  Rv,  Joii^,  "  ronitttutionit  *'  of,  II.,  376  «!  vr/ 
Uh*R««mi>,  J«MM.  hM  l<*tti»r,  III.,  3U3. 
lAtiMiic,  tn«\t«r,  HI.,  *j:ii>,  not<*. 
Iahi^n,  itloiWr.  Ill,  tilO. 
Ikmivh,  J  wiM.  IVnn'ii  m^cretarj,  II  ,  49() :  ill..  178; 

«4UoI«hI.  1M.  !.<!. 
Um%Nii  Koar,  HI  .  filO. 
l.«»«i  o^RiM  r\Mi*\iu>.  Iv.,  867. 
li«H»«r\»«>,  (^uuinl  with  lmllAiii«  at,  111.^  25H. 
|«(t\mt^i  i\\  ,  |iait«iii  itniuttHl  to,  1.,  2iti  :   roloiiv  of, 

a»«s.  r,\\  »1H0. 

U«NPOM>i:Ha% .  N   II  .  III.,  iai». 

Ia^nm,  tVioMU,  .*iT.'» 

Ia^vv*  1m  vni\  oUiim^l  hr  Stirlliijc,  II.,  34  ;  town*  of, 
sInlvUsl.  let;  ,^iun|  \ork»hir«*.  300;  in  17th  r«n- 
iMi « .  HI  .  V  .  lou  i««  on.  It,  *J»t .  lMittl«  of,  497  ft  seq. 

Ia^m  Ut  \m«  S\n  M>.  V>)rMt*n  IU«H*k  tu,  I.,  36U. 

I««>i4  r^NiuwNt     \.Sv  lVirlhiui«'Ul.) 

lM\^'>raikikr,\iiiN  %i\«  .  in  INMiUuular  camiwifni,  Iv., 
4.,\.i  ». ,  .  «t  S^NMul  HuU  Rnn.  4l»7  ;  in  (}t>ttj«burg 
«H»H^>Aiii\.  .Vv|  ■'  ^  V  (tt  rhickauMUfpi,  6B1 ;  btv 
vi^'tft'k  Ku>'\>«ii«\  .'x^'    III  (^rv^rbftiut  c*iupai^i,672. 

|AV>%ti  *\  II,  H^R«^>  i^v      i>«H'  lAmko>ii«.) 

Vtsv  kVH>iK\x,  \;o«»Rr,  H  ,  IVi^.  notr,  134. 

lAH^ik.  Vti,«M\«.  «'t   NAiituckot,  III..  •.  nol«. 

Iavi^oi  \  \Wk  m  u\,  U  ,  ,>\V 

Iavx*!*.  >muvv  ^»xT»La.  U  .  *.>4l* 

l.k^ri^t.  ^'MM»a.  iw;^l  b\  liiUun«,  ll-.TiM 

l»^tv  l»n  .  I\  .  .-ft^i 

|«v«%»»i«,«  \\\4.«\»^.  »i  N    \  .  HI .  4s*S. 

|.^  KU(ih«.  \|R  .  •W|Mn'«.m«4.  Iv.,  X'SC. 

|*»*is'i  \.  >o«t.  HI  .i'AV 

|.*H  »VH  \   \  okw  HI  .  *>^» .  U^ui^urv.  iU. 

|.lk»^VH1l^'XO<VM.   lo»-.'.  HI   .  A^* 

lsH\%  \1\  .  <«^  -^o.v  «uh  IStich.  H  ,Si$l.  l«<wr  to 

|^^>4l4Vl»4^^  .vlv*     I  t'uv^wkivjk  iv)k»»c\l  t\»r,  %'»1.V 
Ioo>  W  .  H  .  .^^4'  .VV 
|«H\>«t  *^K  y'\|N^4i»i\'*i  3«ifc:«»*l.  Ht  .  d^  »f  *rv. :  N.  Y. 

I»u\xix\^   •».♦*»»>».  H  ,  .\'*,.^    '**il-*>l.  MT  .  <m«l*>U  tw 
X -.Ns**     v.'.\  vi»>    «>\K>.t  »v*  Kkv(*»^t«vW.  |^4uv-luwir 

|»'\v.'x    »*«i\\    .^,,^,s.^>.<    4\     i3S 

|.X»      *.»      J       V  •      .  ■     \      X         HI        ♦^^ 

i*»*vi    \, >\\K«.  ..■•  V-  'V'''.->»«.vi.  HI . r>«r 

k  ,,-'\  \«  .       >    .  »   ■  -  \    .  >  >■*•     vr .  Hi     I^ 

l,**-i»v    v.^^x   «  ..  ..  V   ^«  Si-v    ii    i*..N. 

I  .•«*•■•.■»  V     V   \   \       .  I  \  \  %|       J  ■  '■ 

t«-^v.^>\NX      III         ^« 

V,.»x\        «  »x  .V*  X."         li         ♦'"n 


>  Lc». 


,  1.,  171,  171 


WfCe.  147. 

I      111.,  dZ.  £3, 59. 
Lm,  leadcrof  aa  URimmuaa,  i 
Lbemm'%  Miu*  lli.,  26^ 
LcvA.  TauTAS  »B.  expc^sioa  to 
Lcsvrou,  Sa  Tuhlas,  M^  aW. 
Lini»r'fl  Laxb,  battle  of.  ir^  212. 
LcvT,  Gboms,  Iv^  34L 

LmaEASfl,  ia  Krv  iMa»>riii,  U.,  2S7  cf  «t«. 
Lcrwiiwa,  Ca»t..  IU.,  f0^H$eq. 
Ltvoro,  Jmx,  at  Pljaootk,  I..  4ia,  414 ;  at  Xaa- 

tMk«t,  4Ul. 
Ltmax  ,  For,  UL,  S3. 
Ltmas,  Gwulal.  at  Cnma  PMal,  ill.,  2S8. 
LracH.  Thomai,  III.,  419. 

Lmw ,  Mat*.,  aeukd,  l.,68I :  anicration  from,  U.,  34. 
LraHArn  Bat.  Va.,  witchcraft,  II.,  470. 
LTof,  Nathahikl.  career  in  Mimmri,  It.,  4&4  et  teq. 

At cALLWTEB,  FORT,  hr.,686. 

Mc.\RTui-R,  Major,  turn*  oT«r  hi«  men  to  the 
American  cause,  It.,  82. 

Md'ALL,  Ge».,  Iv..  478,  479. 

McClkllan,  Grr.  Gkoror  B..  commandi  in  Western 
Virginia,  Iv.,  461 :  aMigned  to  Dep't  of  Potomac, 
464  ;  hifl  Peninsular  campaign,  46<  it  seq.  ;  letter 
to  Secretary  of  War,  482;  forms  a  partv,  4i» ; 
fights  battle  of  Antietam,  601  et  seq.  ;  rvmored, 
6U7  ;  nominated  for  President,  6S7. 

HcCLS!t.\CHA2«,  B.,  Iv.,  122 

MoClrrmaxd,  Gek.  Joh.'*  A.,  at  Mcksburg,  It.,  540. 

MoCoMR,  Orn.,  treats  with  Seminoles,  It.,  854. 

McCoNRRTs  Ferrt,  III.,  632. 

McCooR,  Gbx.  a.  M.,  at  Nashville,  It.,  583. 

McCrba,  Jajtr,  the  story  of,  ill.,  66l#-571. 

Mci'uLLOcn,  Ben.,  in  Missouri,  It..  466. 

McCiLLOH,  Hugh,  on  stamp  duty.  111.,  883. 

Macdonald,  ('apt.,  at  battle  of  Newtown,  It.,  4. 

McDonald,  Col.  Donald,  111.,  465. 

McDonald,  Flora,  HI.,  466. 

McDonald.  Sergeant,  at  Savannah,  It.,  10. 

Macdosoigh,  Thos.,  battle  of  Plattsbur^,  It.,  214. 

McDocoAL,  Gen.,  sent  with  a  memorial,  It.   86. 

McD0U«AL,  I^EUTRNANT,  HI..  317.  * 

McDouoALL,  General,  HI.,  496 ;  at  Peekskill,  547 :  at 
(lermautown,  669. 

McI>owRLL,  Gkn.  1r\in,  commands  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, lv.,451 :  in  Peninsular  campa^,  407. 

McDurriE,  Gov.,  on  slaverv,  Iv.,  323. 

Mace,  Samuel,  at  IUleigh,'l.,  VS. 

*•  Macedonian,''  captund,  It.,  193 :  blockaded.  Aff. 

McKvERs,  John,  Uf,  232,  note.  —«.«'• 

McFarlanr,  It.,  VA\ 

.McGowAM's  Ford,  fight  at.  It.,  45. 

McltRROOR,  Qrboor,  It.,  251. 

MAatRRQOR,  The  Rev.  Mr.,  in  N.  U.,  111..  139. 

McllBNRT,  Fort,  bombazded.  It.,  222. 

Macbias,  captured,  It.,  216. 

MoLvrosH.  Urtt.-col.,  in  MeRio,  It.,  381. 

McKat,  Libctrrant.  IIL.  lt!2. 

McKr\n,  Thomas.  III..  4tH,  note. 

McKbs.  Wm.  R  .  killed.  It..  375. 

McKr-MIR.  Capt  ,  in  .MeRico.  It.,  384. 

McKr>rib.  Thr  Rrt.  Mr..  lU.. ». 

Mackinac,  Straits  ax»  I&laxo  or,  Ii.,  500. 509,510. 

McKi»TRT.  Grn  .  It..  4u8. 

MoUnr,  0%ptain.  Hi, 559. 

M«*Lanr.  Loco.  Miawacr  at 
lewts  <nmproause.  296. 

McLvw^  Gen.,  in  Antietam 
Ohaa^rvlIonTiUe.  5«f 

M  iOisAN.  i\^^ni,  al  Qmhw.  Ui^  445. 

Mv  Le%>.  Jo«n.  It..  422. 

McLsv^^.  caw  ctf.  It..  3S&. 

McUt-9.  Cot^vxRU  UL.  «S8i. 

MivVMR,  >irT  .  raimaakf  at 

Mv-Ni.il^Mr5..  «i:h 

M  t^^^'«.  Foar.  caycand.  It.  4)61. 

MfcsV.^.  SR.^krv«.  ^•■^NteiL  Hr.,  2(C 

M  rRIR^'J«.  O^fTATi.  Ui^  I4ffi,  147 

It  .  >?.*  -:  inf. .  kiL»d.  5i««. 
Xkn.  r».-miJv  ^  \maxmk»t.  lit , X 


.  It..  304:  «^^ 
.  It..  50('  :  at 
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Madisox«  Jambs,  in  constitutional  conrention.  It., 
101 ;  til<H:t4)d  President,  171)  ;  at  Hladeutfburs,  219. 

MADi:iO?(,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Frencbtown,  iv.,  \M. 

Madoc,  tradition  concerning,  i..  66. 

Madockawando,  Mchem,  ii.,  441,  442. 

Mag  AW,  CoL.  Kobbrt,  iii.,  516. 

Magellan,  voyage  of,  i.,  151,  175. 

Magiius,  a  squaw  sachem,  il.,  417. 

Maoeudsr,  J.  B.,  at  Big  Bethel,  Iv.,  450;  defends 
Yorktown,  468. 

Maguaoa,  battle  of,  lv.,1^. 

Maham,  Major,  hi:»  device  at  Fort  Watson,  iv.,  57. 

Mauam  Towt&^i,  iv.,  m,  61. 

Haidbx  La.\k  (New  York),  ii.,  342. 

Maidenhead.  N.  J.,  iii.,  bif2. 

Mainb,  1.,  iJLW;  colonizing,  309,  336;  known  as  No- 
rumbega.  310 :  aborigines  of,  310  ;  claimed  by 
French,  312-322;  vi^ted  by  Champlain,  314;  ex- 
peditious to,  321 ;  Indian  war  in,  iii.,  123  et  seq.; 
atteuipto  at  settlement  in,  13U;  fintt  octtleiaent, 
197,  note  :  Clay  on  adniitMion  of,  iv.,  267. 

Maitland,  Lieut .-gol.,  at  Savannah,  iv.,  9. 

Majoribanks,  Major,  at  Kutaw  s^pringi*,  iv.,  64. 

MAL.4Td,  f«uppuMed  migration  of,  i.,  36. 

Malde.n,  burned,  iv.,r.^J. 

Maltravers,  Lord,  patent  of  Carolina,  ii.,  270. 

Malvirn  Hill,  battle  of,  iv.,  486. 

Mamaru.veck,  ill.,  617. 

BlAlfARONECK  CREEK,  N.  Y.,  ii.,  325,  32^3. 

Mambre,  Father,  with  Lti  Salle,  il.,5l6. 

Man,  antiquity  of,  in  Europe,  i.,  1,4  et  seq.:  in 
Amerira,  11. 

**  Manass.vh,''  rum.  tleatroved,  iv.,  528. 

Mancha'.',  Fort,  captured,  Iv.,  7. 

Manchester  (.Niagara  Falls).  dc;:«troyed,  iv.,  202. 

Manchester,  X.  II.,  iv.,  24.5. 

Manchester,  X.  Y..  iv.,  427. 

Manchester,  Vt.,  iii.,  581. 

Mancuonack.    (See  (ianliner's  Inland.) 

Mandan  I.ndiws,  rc:<euiblauco  to  Welsh,  i.,  72,  73; 
Catlin  ou,  73,  note,  anil  74. 

Mandevillk,  Sir  John,  the  east,  i.,  114. 

Manhattan  l.^iLAND,  i.,  3-52,  35^),  'ii]>^\  Fort  Amster- 
dam on,  307  ;  ]>«jpulutiou  of,  in  1628,  368. 

Manly,  of  th«;  Lte,  iii.,  418. 

MA.N.>iiNG,  JoH.N,  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  347  ;  surrenders,  348. 

Mansfield,  (i EN.  J.  K..F.,  receives  Banks's  corps,  Iv., 
4Uy;  kilU-.!,  i^Yl. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  iii.,  348. 

BIanteo,  an  Indian  carried  to  England,  i.,  245  ;  with 
lUleigh's  colony,  252. 

Manufactures,  development  of,  iv.,  314. 

Marulehead,  Lesliu  lands  at,  iii.,  379. 

Maruois,  ue^otiates  sale  of  Loui.^i&na,  iv.,  147. 

Maroouna,  F.,  publisher  Zeni  letters,  I.,  <6. 

Marco  Folo,  account  of  India,  i.,  93. 

Marcy,  Wm   L.,  on  anti-slavery  .societies,  iv.,  328. 

Margravate  of  Aziua,  The,  iii.,.  141  et  sea. 

*•  Marigold,"  The,  of  Drakes  fleet,  il.,  5<0. 

Marion,  Francis,  Leo's  description  of  his  campaign- 
ing, Iv.,  33,  noto. 

Markham,  Col.,  of  Fa.j  ii  ,  498. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  iii..  46. 

Marquette,  exptulitions  of,  ii.,  503,  505  et  seq. 

Marshall,  Capt.,  killed,  ii.,413. 

Marshall,  John,  commissioner  to  Franco,  Iv.,  132 ; 
presides  at  Burr's  trial,  153 ;  decision  in  Cherokee 
case,  289. 

Marsiifield,  Ma.HS.,  troops  sent  to.  Hi.,  378. 

Marston  .Moor,  battle  of,  ii.,  2(.t3. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  named,  i.,  265  :  visited  by  Der- 
mer,  3-31  ;  by  May,  3»j0  ;  ii.,  260  ;  iii.,  2,  10,  28. 

Martin,  of  X.  C.,  iii.,  464,  475. 

Martin,  Alonzo,  on  the  Pacific,  i.,  146. 

Martin,  Andreas,  carries  Columbus  prisoner  to 
Spain,  i.,  120. 

Marte's  Hill,  iv.,  o(>8. 

Maryland,  grant  of  to  Ix>rd  Baltimore,  1.,  487,  48S, 
492,  493,  497;  revolution  in,  511,  512;  il.,  211, 
214  et  sfq  :  boundaries,  249  et  seq.,  495  et  se.q.  ; 
111.,  60,  61,  63 ;  rroprietary  government  over- 
thrown, t>3  ;  schools, 67  ;  government  restored,  78, 
79;  declares  for  independence.  482;  adopts  con- 
stitution, 487  ;  Lee's  invasion  of,  iii.,  499  et  seq. 

Mascoutin  Indians,  ii.,503. 

Mason,  in  constitutional  convention,  iv.,  102. 


Masoh  and  Dixon's  Line,  Iv.,  406. 

Mason,  Mb.,  111.,  115. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  Governor  in  NewfoundlaiiiLl., 
331 ;  Laconia  Grant,  333 ;  divides  with  Gorges,  336. 

Mason,  Col.,  a  Va.  officer,  HI.,  294. 

Mason,  Jambs  M.,  author  of  Fugitive-slave  Bill,  iv., 
896 ;  approves  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  420 ;  taken 
from  the  Trent,  469. 

Mason,  Jonathan,  iv.,900. 

Mason,  John,  ii.,  0, 11,  12  et  $eq. ;  his  N.  II.  grant, 
420  et  seq. ;  his  death,  427. 

Mason,  Robert,  claim  to  N.  U.,  11.,  428, 481, 482. 

Mason,  Tufton,  II.,  435,  note. 

Mason  Claim,  II..  126. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  ill.,  45. 

Massachusetts,  Pequot  war,  il.,9. ;  hostility  to  R. 
1.,  48  et  seq.:  joins  confederation,  49 ;  its  official 
fvath,  60;  Gorton,  71  el  seq.;  Quakers  in,  177  et 
9eq. ;  its  charter,  376  et  seq. ;  Philip's  war,  401  et 
sea. ;  witchcraft  in,  450  et  seq. ;  a  royal  province, 
ill.,  109;  her  condition  in  1715,127:  letter  on 
taxation,  836  ;  address  to  the  King,  338 ;  letter  on 
taxation  without  representation,  353;  Govern- 
ment Bill,  the,  375 ;  declares  for  independence, 
478  ;  adopts  Constitution,  487,  489. 

.Massachusetts  B.ay  Comp.vny,  established,  I.,  518  ; 
control  of,  transferred  to  America,  524,  625. 

Massachusetts  Indians,  hostility  of,  l.,407. 

.Massacres,  from  Jesuit  intrigues,  iii.,  16. 

.Massasoit,  treaty  with  Plymouth  colony,  1.,  402 ; 
restored  to  health,  4<J8  :  sachem,  ii.,404. 

.Mastodon,  found  in  America,  1.,  l«i,  17. 

Matagorda  Bay,  ii.,  517,521  ;  captured  by  De  Leon, 
59S  ;  settlement  in,  601. 

Matanzas  Inlet,  French  colony  at,  i.,  190;  massa- 
cre at,  212,  214. 

Matanzas  Passage,  St.  Augustine,  II.,  561. 

.M.\TiiEB,  Cotton,  on  witchcraft,  II.,  466  et  seq.n  464; 
Dudley's  cause,  Iii.,  12l>.  121 ;  mobbed  for  inoca- 
lation,  128  :  sermon,  1.35. 

.Mather,  Increase,  Harvard  College,  ii.,  395  ;  cited, 
104  ;  opiMSc-  the  witchcraft  delusioii,  459  ;  in  Eng- 
land, III.,  2.'>;  favors  inoculation,  128. 

.M.ATHEWs,  Captain,  Va.  agent,  II.,  221 ;  Governor, 
222;  death,  222,  223. 

.Mathews,  (jen.,  seizes  Amelia  Island,  Iv.,  218. 

M.^THEWs,  J  ^con,  ill.,  166. 

.Matowack,  Long  Island,  ii.,  124. 

Matson's  Ford,  Iii.,  6»)1. 

Mattapany,  Fort,  besieged,  iii.,  63. 

Matthews,  Captain  Samuel,  in  Maryland,  1.,  503, 504. 

Matthews,  Gen.,  ill.,  493  ;  in  Va.,  614. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  iii.,  335,  note,  336. 

Maverick,  commissioner,  Hi.,  119 ;  363,  note. 

Maverick,  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  522,  581. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  at  Xoddlc's  Island,  1.,  423. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  ii.,  ^7,  2»K). 

.Mavilla,  Indian  Village  neiir  Mobile,  I.,  162. 

Mawuood,  at  N.  Y.,  ill.,  49;^ :  at  Princeton,  534. 

.Maxwell,  Colonel,  iii.,  450,  602. 

Maxwell,  Gen.,  iii.,  544,  653,  559. 

Maxwell,  Wiluam,  service  in  New  Jersey,  Iv.,  15. 

May,  Captain,  iv.,  870. 

May,  Coeneus  Jacobsen,  i.,  359  ;  Cape  May  named 
for  him,  860 ;  takes  the  Walloons  to  America,  866  ; 
Governor  of  New  Xetherland,  867. 

May,  River  of,  in  Florida,  191. 

•'  Mayflower,"  I  ,  385  ^/  seq. :  at  Salem  in  1629,  620. 

Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas,  II.,  19,  378,  437. 

Mayhbw,  Thomas,  Nantucket,  Iii.,  2. 

Maynard,  Lieutena.nt,  ill.,  99. 

Maze,  pirate,  iii.,  34. 

Mead,  William,  tried,  il.,  484,  485. 

Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  at  Chancellorsville,  lv.,&46  ; 
assumes  command  of  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
tights  battle  of  Gettysburg,  652  ;  Grant's  testimony 
as  to,  570  ;  in  overland  campaign,  570  et  seq. 

Meagher,  Gen.,  at  Cold  Harbor,  iv.,  482. 

Mechanicsville,  battle  of,  Iv.,  480. 

Mecklenburg  Resolutions,  The,  Hi.,  474. 

Medart,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  414. 

.Medford,  Mass.,  settled,  1.,  532. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  letter  from  Vespucci,  I.,  124. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  in  early  period,  I.,  10. 

Megapolensis,  Dominie,  II.,  158, 163. 

Meigs,  Fort,  siege  of,  Iv.,  194. 
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MxMss.  llExmT  Ain>  Chablis,  cited,  !▼.,  149  note. 
Hues.  Rim.R.Y  J.,  Ill.,444  not«  ;  at  :<^  llarbor,  548 ; 

St  i^umy  Foint,  615. 
MBX09,  roKT,  attacked,  !▼..  353. 
MitOT  »  hone  to  be  ivtvnMd,  ill.,  393. 
MAT.'i.CoaxtUi.  ii.,  117  ft  s^. :  in  tbe  Prment^  121 ; 

geBtrnce  ivrened.  122;  retam  to  M.  T.,  181, 195! 
MsMPau.  captured  bf  Davitf,  ir.,  520. 
Munw!!  RK»oumo:!($,  Thb.  Hi..  472. 
MuDOBO.  of  New  :ipaiQ.  II.,  5Ht>.  5<J9. 
MKitnDU.  Pu>EO.  expedittoo  of  againut  tbe  French, 

1  .  aU6,  a>7,  aurii;  baiid.4  St.  Augtutine,  218 ;  hi« 

dmth.  29);  of  :«t.  Augostine,  ii..  566;  on  oefro 

slavei^,  558 
MisoTOMT.  Ul.,  3Sa. 
MncKMRUB.  Ul.,  423,  453-4»l.  465. 
MncKE,  CoLosrii,  at  Oi»wefo,  ilL .  2S8,  290. 
MsAcnu  roar.  III..  otS,  et  sev. 
MsBCSa.  Uui    Hr«B.  III.,  *i>7;  connanda  miUtta, 

«I6;  at  Trenton.. ^2>. 
MklfOxa,  Coi-?rT.  Minister  at  Wuihingtoo.  It.,  512. 
MttXMi5  KxrKorno>.  5b«ni:an'»,  It  ,  S0fS. 
SAuULVD  Tatis>.  II  ,  177. 
Mitttvict  EiTKX,  il..  435.  436,  note. 
MBauTt»  Joii,?i.  ill..  £t*,  note. 
Mbket  M<K:?rT.      >«v  HofittKton.  Mt.i 
MB».x.%ai».  Kmui.  touxid>  mizMons,  II..  501. 
MSTicoMKr     i:Sf«Fuiirp. 
MKncttLN.  !«  J  .  111,5.51- 

Mr>.  liLiv.-ii  va9,  of  lA.<^t  Jen^v.  III.  6,  note. 

MBUV.V.  UK>uuJ<  lu.  I  .  :>>.  :e  .  «ar  with.  It.,  869. 

Mftxic^^.  CiTt  ur.  vHfujMeil  h\  V.  s.  force*,  It..  886. 

Mli^i.  Koar.  oa|Kurvvl,  Hi.  *S*,  821. 

HiA>ii   l\j>i\\sk.  II  .  oiiSJ.  5I^S. 

MLlwrvxoMo.  a(pun.-*t  the  PiMuot.«,  II..  9,1^  :  fimnt  to 

\V  lUukiu*.  .'ft*  ;  Mflli*  R.  I .,  4?{ .  !*eU.*  laiidi*  to  l^orton. 

77  ;  (eu-l  with  Inoa.*.  i<i.  ^t  wv  •  "*  .  H5. 
MlciNoyi.  »baiidoue«.l.  iv..  Si^. 
MlCM  vkLUS.  Joy  vs.  firM  uiini>ter  in  Now  .Vetherland, 

I.,  44:2. 
Mn'MtuvN.  tlrnt  vi*it«Hl,  il..  .'i<X». 
MicuiuM.kCiLtXAC,  Hi.,  *in<5:  Hurrendorcii,  811;  cap- 

turvid  bv  ludiHU.4,  S:i2  ;  nttack  on.  It.,  210. 
MlCMw-s,  ail  Indian  tnbf  of  Maine,  1.,  310. 
Mii>i>LKHuttt>iuu.  ii  .  4<^  :   Indiana,  406. 
Mll»l>LKHKOOK,  .\    .1.,  Hi..  5.'j0. 
MibULiLHi  KDH.     (St'  N«»wtown.) 
Uii»i>LK  I'torvTioN,  Vn.,  ii.,  J)06:  ill.,  70. 
Miui>Lk.ro>,  ARriuR,  of  .*<.  ('..  iii.,  104. 
Miu^vu  r  (KLATiirsii),  L.  I.,  ii.,  145. 
MirruN,  K\>RT,  iii.,5<^2i  rtsluced,  504. 

Mivyti>.  iiKN..  iii.,  4%.  rm. 

MirvLiv,  iJuv.,  in  Whlnkey  InHnrreption,  Iv..  121. 
MirrLiN,  >>  \KNKR,  petition*  aptinst  MlaviTy,  it.,  109. 
.MlLuoKMC,   niHn-heM  to  Albany,  HI.,   17;  tried,  22; 

ttxiHUtrd,  114;  nduiried,  32. 
MiLKH,  i'uL.,  HI.,  501. 

MiLKH,  I'oL.,  Hurrendern  Harper'«<  Kerrv,  iv.,  600. 
MiLUt,  IUn  ,  At  Itnll  Run,  451. 
kllLi'oHn,  (Ninn.,  ii.,  81  ;  einig:rantr(,  328. 
Uiuru,  WnMhlni^ton'ft  opinion  of,  Hi.,  522. 
MluruMKN.  fiix  ex<'rut(Hl,  iv.,  236. 
Mii.i.KH,  r  u'T  ,  in  battle  of  liladiMisburg,  It  ,  219. 
UiM-kH,   .I\MK>,  at   MaguMfia,   It.,  188;  at   Lnndj's 

l4inii,  2ia. 
kill  I.KH,  TnoMAs,  .)f  N.  r..  n.,  284,  285  ft  se*/. 
Mill  a,  Col  ,  killctl.  Iv..  11*7. 

Mlt-lslONK    ('KKRK,  tli.,54(i 

MiLMtit,  .1  AMK.s,  a  Ranter,  ii..  175. 

Miuiov,  (Jkn.  Houkkt  II.,  at  iVinche^ter,  Iv.,  661. 

IliLioN,  .louN,  ii.,  210. 

AliMui,  Ktiur,  nm't-^crc  nt,  Iv.,  2(t3 

Mi>4ii,  II\MN  OK.  Hi  .  272. 

.Mi^K  Id  N,  alTiiir  Mt,  Iv.,  M». 

••  MisHiv  \,  '  th«'  privwtfcr,  Iv.,  •VS. 

ftll^i.i  i.ui.i;,  Col  .  HI.,  VM  ;   killed,  rA\:l 

MlM>u  III  the  .Stone  .\ge,  I.,  20. 

Itl.iliu  Im>i  \N4,  11.,  4*.Ki. 

Ilixi"*,  (U.M  ,  lit  Ituena  Vista,  Iv.,  374. 

MlAoi  Hill  ^liL.  lloHton,  il.,  r>o,  note  3. 

Illii(4l>4    lMt>t\N.<i,  ii.,   l.'tO. 

IlikiJi,  I'ukh,  «Jo\enn>r  at  Manhattan,    i.,  3')7  :  re- 

4  4lled,  4.'f.  ;   ill  Swedi-h  m^rvieo,  4tk) ;  death,  409. 
lhu*iirMNe>;ro  I'lut).  HI..  242. 
MiMA.ilM,  lilh  M-lK-llie-,   Iv.,    140. 


MiKBAOH,  GmouL,  ill.,  498. 

MiRKPon,  quoted,  111.,  262. 

.Miao,  hlB  plot,  It.,  187, 188. 

MiBUCLo,  DiKOO,  in  Florida,  1.,  148. 

MiiiSiOMAKT  RiDOi,  It.,  5ti6. 

Mississippi  Rivsr,  supposed  disroreijr  by  Ganr,  I.. 
149;  discoTered  bj  De  8oto,  1(H  ;  irf«  kn«irn,U., 
501 ;  Marquette,  608 :  La  8alle,  518 ;  St.  haulm,  525 ; 
proposed  route  to,  111.,  247 ;  control  of,  206 :  w«t- 
em  boundary  of  the  U.  8.,  611  ;  conuneiritti  in- 
portance.  It.,  187. 

"  Mississippi  Scukme,"  The,11.,  632  n  s*q. ;  m.,  MO. 

Missouri,  first  visited,  il.,  509 ;  applies  for  adniia- 
Kion  to  the  Union,  It.,  26^2 ;  bill  to  admit,  266 ;  the 
conipromifie,  268  et  $eq ;  admitted,  272  :  ontkrMk  of 
civil  war  in,  454  ;  the  strngslc  renewed  in,  541. 

Mnsoinii  Compromisb,  It.,  2b8  r<  »€q. ;  repealed.  407. 

MfSSOinU  IXDIAHS,  11.,  601. 

MifSOL'Ri  RiviR,  names  of,  II.,  606,  626. 

MrrcHELL,  Ormsbt  M.,  his  expedition,  It.,  626. 

MIT0UELS05,  Margaret,  II.,  172,  note. 

MiTCHiQAMEA,  at  Mafquette,  11.,  608. 

.MUAN,  a  sachem,  II.,  91,  141. 

Mobile,  talten  by  (lalrez.  It.,  7  :  taken  bj  Wilkinaoo, 
202:  attacked  by  British,  283;  rarnfut's  victory 
on  the  l>ay,  589. 

Mobile  Hat,  Iberville's  po8t  in,  II.,  523. 

Mobile  River,  settienient  un,  H.,  &28. 

MoB»,  pro-slarery,  It.,  5K9  et  seq. 

MoGO,  or  Muoo,  a  sRchem,  11.,  441. 

MoMAWK  Indians,  H.,  16,  381  ft  srq.,  4a5  ;  III.,  26. 

Mohawk  River,  raid  on  tjie.  Hi.,  2i). 

MoHnwss,  1    440  :  II.,  9,  W  et  seo.,  412. 

Moli.no  del  Ret,  battle  of,  Iv.,  3nU. 

MoMAUOccv,  a  Connecticut  sachem,  II.,  28. 

Mo.xcKTON,  LiELT.-coL.,  in  Acadia,  III.,  276  ;  Bripa- 
dier-general,  304  ;  at  N.  Y.,  4H3;  killed,  €05. 

Monet  in  Europe  for  the  American  cau»e,  111.,  421. 

Mongol  migration  to  America,  I.,  36. 

MoNHEOAN,  Island  of,  I.,  81o ;  viMted  by  Oenaer, 
331  ;  purchased  bv  Knfrli.'<hmen,  335. 

"Monitor  "'  and  "  Merrimao,"  battle  of,  It.,  464. 

MoNR.  Gr.oROE,  Dike  op  Albekarlx,  II.,  223;  a  p«t- 
entee  of  Carolina,  2U9,  2S1. 

Monk's  Corner,  skinni^h  at.  It.,  13. 

MoNMoiTH  CorRT-ROU.sB,  HI.,  202  et  seq. 

Monroe,  Colonel,' at  Fort  William  Henry,  III.,  392. 

Monroe,  James,  at  Tn>utou,  iv.,  29  ;  siMit  to  France, 
146 ;  guards  slaTcboldcrK'  intercfitj*,  241 ;  elected 
Presideut,  246;  the  dispute  between  him  and  Jack- 
son, 257  :  encounter  with  Crawford,  278,  note  :  his 
•♦  Do«-trine,'  279,  285 

MoN-ROE,  .Mich.    (Sec  Frei»chtown.) 

MoNTAGi',  Ladt  Mart  Wortlbt,  111.,  128. 

MoNTAiK  Point,  II.,  85  ;  HI.,  115. 

Montcalm,  I<ouis  Joseph,  Marqum  dr,  in  Canada, 
111.,  280;  at  Oswego,  290;  besieges  Fort  William 
Henry,  298,  294  ;  at  Ticnnderoga,  208  :  defeirtB 
Abercrombie,  2^ ;  at  Quebec,  dl>4  et  seq. 

MoNTE.iifo,  of  t*t.  Augustine,  II.,  662. 

Monteret  captured.  It.,  871. 

Monteret,  Count  op,  of  Mexico.  II  ,688. 

Montgomerik,  John,  of  N.  T.,  111.,  50. 

MONTOOMERT,  .\la.,  It.,  440. 

Montgomert,  IV*nn.,  111..  000. 

MoNTOoMERT,  pioneer,  Hi.,  610. 

Montgomert,  Fort,  captured.  HI.,  6^. 

MoNTOOMERT,  Major,  killed,  IT.,  69. 

Montgomert,  Mr.,  It.,  426. 

Montgomery.  Ricuard,  HI,  407;  expedition  agniMt 
Canaila,  489  et  seq. ;  his  death,  446. 

Montoomerv,  Sir  Robert,  HI. ,140. 

.Monticello,  1%'  ,  55,  note 

Monti vNo.  Don  .Manuel  de,  of  Florida,  111.,  168. 

Montmorknoi,  Falls  op,  HI.,  305. 

.Montrevl,  ii..  501  ;  surrendered.  Hi.,  811 ;  attaeked 
by  Allen,  440;  eaptured  by  Montgomery,  441. 

Montrkssor,  Capt.  John,  llf.  493. 

Montressor,  (^olonu,  hi.,  441,  448. 

Moovnam.     (See  Alexander.) 

.Moody,  L*dt,  hor  home  attacked,  11.,  282. 

Moodt,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Portsmouth,  11.,  424,  4ff). 

.MooDT,  Parson.  At  l/>iiiiihiirg,  HI.,  811,  216. 

Moor,  Robert,  ill.,  143,  note 

Moore,  (Jovernor,  of  S  (?.,  HI.,  81. 

MooRK,  Sir  He-mry,  .\.  Y.,  HI.,  362 
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MOORB,  James,  of  (^rolina,  li.,  6G0. 

MooRB,  Col.  Jambs,  uf  N.  V..  tii.,  9i  ;  in  S.  i\,  101. 

MooBB,  Gbm.  James,  Hi.,  460, 4m. 

MooRBf  Dr.  Joh5,  quoted,  til.,  4. 

UOORB,  JeHR  W.,  iv..  62i . 

MooRB.  Mas.,  HI.,  610. 

MOORB,  OoL.  Samubl,  of  N.  II.,  Hi.,  210. 

Moore,  William,  ill.,  86.  87. 

Moore's  Crrbk  Brid«i,  iii.,  465. 

MooRdo^i,  cited,  ill.,  660,  uut«. 

MoosA,  SpAnish  post,  11.,  ft61,  662. 

MoosHAUSicK.    (Seel^Yidence.) 

MoosBAOSioK  River,  11.,  90. 

MoR.iLBS,  iuteiidant  at  Orleans,  Iv.,  140,  146. 

MoRA^QBT,  nephew  of  La  Salle,  il.,  62U. 

MORITIAN  Tow.N,  iv.,  200. 

31oRB,  Dr.,  on  witohcraft,  il.,  4S2. 

MoRETON,  JosbPH,  of  8.  C,  li.,  868  el  srq. 

Morbton's  Point,  lil.,400. 

Morgan.  Col.  Damel,  ili.,  2t!7 ;  at  Boston,  416;  at 
Quebec,  447  ;  at  Kdge  Hill,  664,  676 ;  his  riHe 
corptt,  ^  ;  at  Valley  Forge,  61^3;  in  campaign  un- 
der Ureene,  40  et  $eq. ;  his  letter  to  Greene,  46. 

MoRQAN,  (}E?i.  G.  \V.,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Iv.,  £38. 

Morgan,  Rebel  General,  Iv.,  633. 

Morgan,  William,  murdei-ed,  lv.,303. 

Mormons,  Tub,  Iv.,  427,  428. 

Morocco,  treaty  with,  iv.,  164. 

MoRBis,  (Captain,  at  (.harlenton.  111.,  460. 

Morris,  Colon »L,  iv.,632. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  ill.,  468  :  Iv.,  227. 

Morris,  1>A4C,II1.,  I8<). 

Morris,  LfCWis,  a  popular  leader,  iii. ,40;  of  N.J.,248. 

Morris,  Major,  iii.,  5H4.  note. 

Morris,  ICich.^rd,  ill.,  40. 

Morris,  Robert,  raises  money,  iii.,  681;  Waithing- 
ton  writes  to,<>7. 

Morris,  Col.  Roger,  iii..  6U6. 

MoRRisANiA,  .Manor  or,  til.,  40. 

MoRRisTOWN,  N.  J.,  ill.,  643  et  srq. ;  xufferings  of 
American  tr(H>|>x  at,  11. 

Morrison,  F.,  of  Va.,  11.,  226  ;  abKeuce,  227,  316. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  U.,  patents  telegraph,  Iv.,  3i5. 

MoRTiER  House,  The.  iii.,  405. 

Morton,  Oliver  I'.,  Iv.,  570, 

Morton,  Thomas,  ut  .Mt.  \Volla**ton,  i.,  423:  Merry 
Mount  feHtivitieo,  424 ;  arreNte<l,  426  ;  death,  427. 

Moscoso  dr  Alvarado,  Luis,  i.,  167. 

MosELT,  Captain,  at  Bloody  Brook,  li.,  411,  412 

MosKs  Crekk,  iii.,  676. 

Morr,  Capt.  Kdward,  HI.,  488  et  seq. 

Motte's  Fort,  siege  of,  Iv.,  60 

Moulder,  Captain,  Hi.,  636. 

Moultrie,  Col.  Wiluam,  ill.,  466,  4<>8  tt  teq. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  Hi.,  460. 

Mound  Builders,  i.,  2(>,  21,  30. 

Mounds  in  Mi'*sisi«i|)pi  Valley,  I.,  20  el  «<y. 

Mou.xt  Airt,  iii.,&i>0. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  named  by  Champlain,  1.,  828; 
French  settlers  at,  324  ;  Argall  at,  82o. 

Mocmt  Holly,  N.  J.,  fkirmiith  at,  HI.,  626. 

Mount  Hope,  H.,  4<K),  417. 

Mount  Vernon,  why  named,  iii  ,  76. 

Mouse  ART,  New  Netherland  patroon,  I.,  438. 

Mowatt,  CAPr.tiN,  at  Cape  Ann,  HI.,  416. 

Hud,  campaign  in  the,  Iv.,  610. 

MUHLENBBBO,  GENERAL,  HI.,  644. 

Muluoan,  J  \mrs,  at  I^exlngton,  Iv..  467. 
MURTREE,  M.UOR,  at  8tony  I'oint,  111  ,  615. 
MURPREBSBOROUQH,  Bragg  at,  I  v.,  034  :  Imttle  of,  636. 
MuRPHT,  Colonel,  at  Holly  Springs*,  Iv.^  630. 
MuRPHT,  Uenrt  C  .  on  Verraiano,  I.,  1<0,  note. 
Murray,  lawyer,  Hi  ,  23iJ,  note. 
31URRAT,  Captain,  in  Acadia,  HI.,  277. 
Murray,  Captain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Iv.,  166. 
.Murray,  G»un.,  Hi.,  3(4;   captures   Montreal,  811; 

defettteil  on  IMaias  of  Abrnham,  311. 
MuBRAY,  John,  Hi.,  227 
Murray,  Mrs.,  dettins  llowo.  Hi.,  506. 
McscooEB  1ndia.>s,  in  Florida,  il.,  664. 
Muscovy  Compa.>y  of  Kngland,  I..  346.' 
MusGRWE,  <.'oL.,  at  N.  Y.,  Hi.,  403:  at  Germantown, 

669  et  sfq 
MusoRAVB,  Philip,  HI  ,  \Tt. 
McsOROVB,  John,  .Ir.,  Hi.,  166. 
MusoRovB,  Mary,  Hi.,  146 ;  claim  to  Georgia,  16i). 


Mutiny  or  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  iv.,  60. 
Muti.ny  Ac.  The,  HI..  :t.)l,  a6.3. 
Myer,  Richard,  a  Ranter,  II.,  175. 
MvouENuoRU  [^^'"iogborgj,  11.,  163. 
.Mystic  River,  Conn.,  H.,  12. 

^*  A  UANADA,  an  Indian  of  Maine,  1.,  317 ;  welcomes 
^     the  English,  318. 
Nahant  Bay,  named  P}-e  Bay  by  Block,  1.,  360. 
Nanpan,  of  N.  Y.,  HI.,  37. 
Naxsrmord,  in  Virginia,  I.,  294. 
Nansemond  River,  Va.,  li.,  270. 
Nantaskbt,  settlers  at,  I.,  419. 
Nantucket,  Northmen  visit,  1.,  40 ;  named  Viuland 

by  the  Dutch,  360  ;  in  Duke  of  York's  grant;  il., 

260 ;  settlement  of.  HI.,  2,  10. 
Nanuntenoo,  chief,  il.,  404,  416. 
Napoleon  1.,  influence  in  American  affairs,  I  v.,  142. 
Napoleon  111.,  attempts  to  interfere  in  civil  war, 

iv.,512. 
Narrauamsett  Bay,  Northmen  in,  1.,  41 :  VerraBRoo, 

178;  Block,  360;    Dutrh  trade,  3(36;  11.,  11. 

N.ARftAOANSBTT   INDIANS,   1.,  406  \   H.,  8  tt  Uq.f  90  it 

seq.;  HI.,  114. 
Narrau.\.ni>ett  Patent,  il.,  100  et  seq. ;  HI.,  116. 
Narr.\oan.hett  River,  Hi  ,  113. 
Narsso,  Bartolomb,  Inscription  Rock,  li.,686. 
Narvaes,  Pampuilo  de,  in  Florida,  i.,  161. 
NASKBt,  battle  of,  H.,  206. 
.Nash,  Gkner\l,  at  Germantown,  UL,  669. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  its  imporuuce,  iv.,618  ;  taken  bj 

Buell,  610  :  battle  of,  684. 
Natchbe,  .Mi."*!*.,  fo»»i.ilK  found  ai,  I.,  16 ;  trading-post, 

II.,  6311 ;  cnpturiMl,  Iv.,  7. 
N.ATCHEZ  Indians,  H.,  614,  616, 640  et  uq. 
Natcuitociies,  li  ,  M6,  609,  tJUl. 
National  Road,  Iv.,  274. 

Naumkeau,  now  Salem,  i<ettk'd,  I.,  421 ;  U.,  436,  note. 
Naval  Actions,  HI.,  61H-»Ki;j 
N\v\l  Expedition,  a  Frt-nch  sgainst  the  provincen, 

HI.,  216. 
Naval  .Stores,  exportation  of,  HI  ,  246. 
Navarro,  nnticipHt4>h  war,  Iv.,  KJO. 
Navesink  India.vs,  H  ,  4W3. 
N  AVID  ad,  r'ftbrillo  sailK  fn»m,  H.,  660. 
Naviovtion  .Act,  H.,  201;  in  Va.,  227,  228.  HI.. 332. 
Navy,  Ix-ginning  of  the,  HI  ,  414,  417;  policy  con- 

ccniing,   Iv..   166 :.  decay  of,  176;  at  opening  of 

war  with   Kngland,  101 ;  additions  ordered,  2(>6. 
Navy  Island,  affair  at,  I  v.,  366. 
N.\wsET  I.sLAND,  near  Ca|ie  Cod,  I.,  41,  314. 
Naylor,  James,  the  Ranter,  II.,  176. 
Nbal,  ('\ptun,  killeil.  III.,  5.%. 
Neal,  James,  Baltimon's  attorney,  11.,  263. 
Neale.  Col.,  reenforces  Sumpter.  Iv..  32. 
Nbale,  Thomas,  po»<Ul  service.  Ul.,tM. 
NeANDERTIIKL  SKULL,  Thb,  I..  33. 
Nebraska  Bill,  introduced,  Iv.,  406;  paused,  406. 
NEcr.ssiTY,  Fort,  III.,  260. 
Neches  Indians  and  mission,  il.,  (}01. 
Neck,  Fort,  Hi.,  116. 
Necotowance,  H.,  2tH5. 
Needham,  Captain,  in  N.  Y.,  11.,  320. 
Nbedham,  Sumner  II.,  Iv.,  447,  note. 
Neglry,  (iEN.  James  .s.,  at  Naithville,  Iv.,  632. 
Neoko  Fort,  Iv.,  24S. 
Nkgro  I'lot.  The,  Hi.,  224  ft  seq. 
Negro  Regiment,  A,  ill.,  tJOO. 
NuiRO  Troops,  use  of,  I  v.,  64<'i. 
Negroes,  enlistment  of,  Iv.,  467. 
Nelson,  Gov.,  at  Yorktown,  Iv.,  72. 
Nbmacolin,  an  Indian,  Hi.,  268,  206 
Nrshaminy  <'reek,  hi.,  661. 
Netherlands,  The,  I.,  340,  341. 
NRirTRAL  Isl\nd,  settled  by  the  French,  1.,  814. 
Neville.  Gkn.  John,  Iv.,  119. 
New  Albion  Company,  The,  II.,  209. 
New  Albion,  Fort  or,  Cal.,  11  ,  671  et  teq. 
Nkw  Amstkl,  H.,  161  ft  sfq  ,  240  ft  seq.,  266. 
New  Amsterdam  ('•ee  al»«>  N.  Y.),  .Stuyvei«ant  at,  H  , 

U^ft  Sfq.:  BoanI  of  Nine  Men,  123:  attack  bv 

Indians,  2^)0;     surrendered,  262  et  trq.;   named 

New  York,  266. 
Newark.  N.  J.,  founde«l.  II  ,  828 ;  army  at,  HI.,  621 ; 

British  raid  on,  iv.,  12. 
Newark,  Canada,  burned,  Iv.,  202. 
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Nbw  BiDroEi)  bumedf  ill..  607. 

Newbcut,  bmttle  of,  Iv.,  462. 

Nbw  Beexe,  N.  C,  how  nained,  ill.,  92. 

New  Becvswick,  N.  J..  111..  b'£l. 

Newbueqh,  condition  of  the  armj  at,  It.,  83 ;  the 
BddreMies,  86. 

Newbobtpoet,  It.,  245. 

Newcastle,  Ilel.,  II.,  153,  102,  2S7 

New  Doep,  dcat«n  bUnd,  11.,  245. 

New  Exulaxd,  Undin^  of  Northmen  in,  I.,  40 ; 
called  North  Vir;^ia,  315;  named  by  IMnce 
Charles,  828;  lU.,  2.  11. 

New  Englabd  Co.  and  Cape  Fear,  11.,  272  tt  j/o. 

New  EjkOLA.xD,  Umtu>  Coloxlu  or.  (See  United 
Colonies,  etc.) 

NEWPOu>DLA!tii>,  vifited  by  the  Northmen,  1.,  40;  by 
Cartier,  181 ;  Baltimore's  colony,  486. 

NewFbaxce,  111,311. 

New  (ioTrE.\BCBO,  .Swedish  post,  1.,  471. 

New  UaeblilII.    (See  Harlem.) 

New  Hampshibe,  tritM*s  in,  1.,  311 ;  settlement  of, 
'&&.  named,  ;id6;  il.,  4liJ  et  *tq. ;  included  in 
Mass.,  421;  lawM,  424,  426:  townships,  Ul.,  13^ : 
i^hute  and  Vsughan,  l^  :  separate  province,  199; 
declares  independence,  480 ;  adopts  a  constitution, 
4t$7  ;  its  peculiarities,  489. 

New  IIavk!(,  il.,  2«,  ^>;  j«)in.-«  confederation,  49; 
claimed  by  ;::itu>Tesant,  126;  colonicts  from,  154; 
under  Conn..  266  ;  raid  upon,  iii.,  615  ;  blacks  de- 
nied educatiou  in,  334. 

Newichawax!«ui-k.     (^ee  Ben%irk.) 

New  Jebs£T,  granted,  and  named,  il.,  321 ;  iii.,  4,  5, 
9 ;  added  to  N.  E.,  11  ;  parties  in,  40  :  under  Corn- 
bury,  41 :  neparated  from  \.  Y.,  247  ;  declares  for 
independence,  482  ;  adopts  Constitution,  487  ;  its 
peculiarities,  488  ;  the  cam|.iaig:ii  of  1776-7  in,  620 
et  $eq. ;  camftaign  of  1778,  ♦RII  d  sfq. 

New  Jebset  Troops,  insubordination  of,  iv.,  3. 

New  Lomdo.n,  Counectirut,  II.,  4  ;  ill.,  623:  Arnold's 
expeditiou,  tjH  :  bume<l,  69  ;  decadence  of,  246. 

New  lA)Ts,  L.  I..  III..  6<J<». 

Newma.n,  Kobkrt,  of  New  Haven,  II.,  30,  note. 

New  .Market.  N.  J.,  HI.,  561 

Newmarket,  N.  II..  atrocities  at,  HI.,  193. 

New  Mexico,  U  ,  5^» :  silver  mines  of,  697  ;  occupied 
by  U.  8.  forces,  372 

NEWNA.'isvnj.E,  fight  near.  Iv..  STiS. 

New  NETHERL.\yD.    (See  New  York  ) 

New  Nbtiierland  Compa.nt,  cliartered,  1.,  361,  363. 

New  Ora.noe,  li.,  349  et  s^q. 

New  Orlka.hs,  fogjiil^  found  in,  1.,  16  :  II.,  632,  539  ; 
ceded  to  Spain,  Hi.,  312  ;  preparations  to  attack, 
Iv.,  14<) ;  battle  of,  234  et  .«///. ;  raptured  by  Farra- 
gut,  620  et  seq.  :  Butler's  govemopihip,  529. 

*'  Newport,"  The,  an  English  frigate,  II.,  449. 

Newport,  K.  I.,  round  tower  at.  I.,  69  ;  settled,  II., 
46  ;  cauces  of  prosperity  in  17th  century,  lU.,  Ill ; 
threatened,  417  :  decadence  of,  Iv.,  246. 

Newport,  Christopher,  in  Virginia,  I.,  269  et  uq., 
286  et  seq.,  2i*2. 

Newport  News,  ramp  at,  Iv.,  450. 

"  News  Letter,''  The  Boston,  lir.  163. 

New  Somersetshire,  Maine,  1.,  336  ;  11.,  374. 

Newspaper,  first  in  Va..  Hi.,  n  :  first  in  Boston,  138. 

Newton,  Mass.,  emigration  fn)m,  II.,  26. 

Newton,  Captain,  ii.,  IIH. 

Newtown  [Elmira),  buttle  of,  Iv.,  4. 

Newtown.  Long  Island,  ».,  a'),  146,  257  :  iii.,  604. 

New  I'trecht,  I^ong  Island,  H.,246. 

New  Windsor,  N.  Y  ,  III.,  616. 

New  York  (.State),  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  II., 
2f)<) ;  government  of,  32^> :  boundary  of^  324  el  seq.  ; 
111.,  1  et  ,vy.  .  granted  an  Asseuibly,  i  ;  "Charter 
of  Libertys  and  rrivileges,"  8  ;  growth,  10  ;  adde<l 
to  N.  E.,  11:  revolution  in,  12,  13:  Protestant 
movement  in,  1.');  I>ei«ler,  22  ;  flnit  Assembly .  23  ; 
bill.'4  of  credit,  4^i  :  inrrea.<e  between  1»>91  and  l741, 
242  :  on  taxation,  iHl  ;  adopts  constitution,  487  ; 
on  independence,  482. 

New  York  (city),  taken  by  the  English,  11.,  266; 
government  of,  329  ;  description  of,  338  et  seq. ;  re- 
capture, 'US:  restored  to  England,  634:  progress 
of,  ill  ,2:  William  and  Mary  proc]aime«l  in,  16; 
fortifiration>,  20;  in  1704,  243  et  seq.  ;  (iage's  in- 
tention to  occupy,  466,  note;  prepares  for  war, 
466;  fortified,   461  tt  srq.,mO:    occupied   by   the 


British,  510 ;  fire  in,  510 ;  iu  eapcnre  attempted.  It., 
66;  evacuated  by  Bntiah,  tf9;  dxmit  nou,  bSH. 

Netox,  M  ,  iu.  321. 

NuUABA,  fort  at,  iU..  255 ;  Shirley's  ezpe«litioo,  263 
et  seq. ;  captured  by  JohnMm,  301 ;  maaMne  at, 
Iv.,  2j2  ;  battle  of,  212. 

NiAOABA  Falls,  village.    (See  Maiiche«ter.) 

Nlagaba  Falls,  visited  by  La  Salle,  il.,  51u. 

NiCA.  Fblab  Mabco,  I.,  192  :  in  California,  II.,  567. 

Nichols,  a  New  York  lawy«r,  111.,  290,  note. 

Nichols,  Colonel,  111.,  581 ;  in  Florida,  Iv.,  24^. 

NICH0LS05,  Fba5CI>,  of  N.  Y.,  IU.,  li,  12,  13;  ap- 
pointed Lieut.-gov.,  27  :  Port  Roval  expedition,  45 : 
Lieut.-gov.,  of  Va.,  58  ;  Gov.  of  Md,  61 ;  of  Va.,66 ; 
controversy  on  Indians,  9i ;  Miss  Bnrwell,  70  ;  Gov. 
of  S.  C,  lu3. 

Nicola,  Lewis,  his  letter  to  Washington,  It.,  85. 

Nicollet,  Jkaic,  in  Wisconsin,  U  ,  5U0. 

NicoLLs,  Captain  Matthias,  N.  Y..  II.,  320. 

NicoLLs,  BiCHABD,  of  N.  Y.,  II.,  260  tt  mo.  :  demands 
surrender,  262,  266:  government,  £2itt*eq.;  de- 
parture, 337. 

NicoT,  Ia)BD,  tobacco  named  for,  1.,  250,  note. 

NiKA,  with  U  SaUe,  11..  5^. 

Ni.>E  Men.  Board  op,  II.,  122,  123, 190  et  s*q. 

NiNETV-six,  fight  at,  ill.,  613 ;  siege  of,  60. 

NiNICRET,  II..  16,  141,  14<>. 

NiPMiCK  (or  NiPMET)  Indians,  II.,  406,  4<J7. 

Nixon,  John,  reads  Declaration,  111.,  487,  496. 

Nixon  s  Brigade,  ill..  675. 

NOAILLLS,  DL'KE  de,  il.,  529. 

Nogalf.s,  I  v.,  139. 

Nolan.  Phiup,  on  conquest  of  Mexico,  iv..  141,  note ; 
death.  16<>,  361. 

No  Man  s  Land,  island  of.  1.,  265  ;  X.  Y.,  Ul.,  10. 

Non-importation  Aubeejilnts,  IU.,  343. 

Nook  s  Hill.  III.,  4*.:6,  427. 

NoRFOLE,  IKKE  OF,  proposed  settlement  of  in  Vir- 
ginia, i..  4>»7.  n«  te. 

NoRRiDUKWocK,  mission  at,  ill,  123;  attacked,  124 ; 
de^t^urtion  of,  194. 

NoRRis,  Isaac,  quoted,  iii.,  186. 

North,  Chief  Ji>Ticii,  draws  up  the  cliarter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, II ,  4>«7. 

North,  Lord,  iii.,  366:  l^t  India  Co.,  367:  pro- 
pof«als  for  peace,  ^* ;  ministry  diMi<dved,  Iv..  <5. 

Northampton,  li.,  416:  revivalism  in,  ill.,  206. 

North  Anna,  affair  on  the,  Iv.,  676. 

.North  BfcND,  iv.,  112. 

Northcastle  Heights,  iii.,  515. 

North  Castlk,  Rochambeau's  troops  reach,  Iv.,  65. 

North  Carouna,  Raleigh's  colony  in,  1.,  241 :  elects 
Govenior,  ill  ,  87  ;  H>dc  and  Cary,  88-91 ;  Indian 
war  in,  91,  93;  declares  for  independence,  477; 
adopts  a  constitution,  487. 

Northeast  Passage,  search  for  by  Willoughbj,  I., 
2:M  ;  Barentz,  'M4  ;  Hudson,  345. 

Northern  Confederact,  a,  Iv.,  227. 

Nobtuern  Neck,  of  Va.,  111.,  57,  note. 

Northheld,  Mass  ,  attack  on,  U.,  411. 

North  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  U.,  34. 

NoBTU  Kingston,  R.  I.,  fort  at.  II.,  417. 

Northmen,  at  Iceland,  I.,  36 :  Greenland,  37;  voy- 
ages West,  41,  42,  46,  47  ;  fights  with  Sknellings, 
44,  52 ;  relics  sought  for,  59. 

North  Point,  battle  of,  I  v.,  222. 

Northwest  Passage,  search  for  by  Cabot,  l.,187; 
Frobisher,  280 ;  Davis,  231. 

NoRTHWE.sT  Tbbritort,  organisation  of.  Iv.,  109; 
proposed  names  of  States  in,  109,  note;  settle- 
ment of,  \m. 

Norton,  Humphrey,  at  New  Haven,  11.,  188. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  opposes  Friends,  U.,  189; 
preaches,  192;  in  England,  197  ;  death  of,  198. 

NoRi'MRCGA,  name  of  ^dne,  1.,  810. 

NoRw\LK,  Conn.,  destroyed,  Ul.,  615. 

Norwood,  Col.,  II.,  207  et  seq. 

NOTELMAN,  CONBAD,  i.,  435. 

Notelt,  Thomas,  of  Md.,  IU.,  61. 

NoTT,  Edwabd,  IU.,  71. 

NoiRsK,  Rebecca,  of  Salem,  U.,  457. 

Nova  Scotia,  shell  heaps  in,  I.,  14 ;  named  Mark- 
land,  40;  I>eMont0at.  318;  granted  to  Alexander, 
332  ;  11.,  331,  335  ;  ceded  to  England,  Ul.,  46, 125, 
31 1  ;  emlgation  to,  270,  271  ;  Comwallis's  opinion 
of,  272. 
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Note,  PmcR  db  la,  til.,  15,  20. 

NoTBS,  lUv.  MR.,tt.,4»>2. 

NoTU,  Mr2$.,1U..oU8. 

Nullification,  fintt  appvsranre  of  the  word,  !▼., 

130 ;  in  South  Caroliua,  306 :  poeitioo  of  Tikrioas 

SfAtiw  on,  dL^. 
ND5rBZ,  Vasco.    (See  Balboa.) 
NuTTBN  Island,  N.  Y.,  Indians  at,  U.,  230. 
Nutter,  Antho.nt,  li.,  431,  432. 

f^'BRIEN,  JKREMI.\II.  niadc  marine  captain,  by 

^^     Majisachuseits,  111.,  414. 

**  Ob!«rrver,"  The,  t«uppre»«Ked,  iv  ,331. 

OcMULtiEE  Indians,  in  Florida,  11.,  o64. 

O'Connor,  ('aptain,  hi.n  coat-ukirti*.  111.,  373. 

<X'RAroKB  IsiLAND,  North  Carolina,  I.,  242. 

Odiorne's  Point,  N.  II.,  11.,  421. 

OoDEN,  Colonel,  at  SpririKlicld,  iv.,  16  ;  wnt  to  Con- 
trresn  with  a  niPuioriHl,  Iv..  86. 

OofiKWAOA  de.xtro.v(.Hl,  111.,  ^)09. 

OoLETnoRPB,  Jamrh  Edvtard,  II.,  660,561  et  \eq. ;  ill., 
143 ;  Rails  fordoorgia,  144  ;  at  Savannah,  145  ;  the 
Salzburgera,  15<>;  Klavery  and  ruin-.^lling,  163, 
154;  hfi  juri.xdiction  over  S.  C,  156:  rank  and 
Hcrrice,  156,  note :  journey  to  ('oweta,  157 ;  war 
with  the  Spaniard:!,  159  et  »^q. :  return  to  England, 
165  ;  his  last  years.  I*i5  ;  lett«?r  from,  240. 

Oglethorpe,  Sir  Tiieophilus,  111.,  143. 

O'IIara.  (Jen.,  at  Y«>rkto*n,  iv.,  74. 

Ohio,  known  a^  Wewt  AuguHta,  111.,  610. 

Ohio  Compant,  The,  ill.,  257,  25U. 

Ohio  Ijfe  and  Trust  Company,  failure  of,  iv.,  426. 

Ohio,  organized  a«  a  Territory,  iv.,  96. 

Ohio  Kiver,  named  bv  Marquette,  11.,  507,  note  :  ex- 
pedition to,  HI.,  'io5. 

Ohio  (State  ol),  flr^t  visited,  li.,  501. 

Oil  (!reek.  Iv.,  6. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  To.vage  of  to  Paria,  i.,  121,  142. 

Oldham,  John,  .-ettlei*  on  Saco  River,  i.,  335:  at 
Plymouth,  413;  trial,  414,  415  ;  at  Nanta>kct,419  ; 
muniered,  557  ;  11..  1. 

Old  North  Church,  Ronton,  signal  lanterns  in,  ill., 
384,  note  ;  burned  for  flrewoo«l,  429. 

Old  SoirTH  Church,  Boston,  111.,  37U  et  seq. ;  uwd  as 
a  ridiiig-Hchool,  429. 

Oliver,  of  Majt-sachuKett^,  advice  of.  Hi.,  368. 

Ouver,  .Mr.,  Htaiup  distributor,  HI.,  343. 

Olwby,  Thomas,  H.,  4(),  not<! ;  113.  note. 

Olotocara,  chief  in  Florada,  I.,  216. 

OSFate,  Juan  dr,  in  Nbw  Mexico,  ii.,  683. 

Oneida  Indians,  II.,  *f2,  335. 

•*  Oneida,  '  The,  at  .Now  Orleans.  Iv.,  528. 

Onis,  negotiateM  a  treaty,  |v.,  25S. 

Oxkonthio,  or  Anonth'ica,  Indian  name  for  French 
king,  11.,  5(.>2,  and  note. 

Onondaga,  Salt  Springs  of,  11..  234. 

OosT-DORP.     (See  \Ve!»tchenter.) 

Opas  Indians,  ii.,  594. 

Opechancanouoh,  chief  in  Vs.,  i.,  2iO ;  hostility  to 
the  English,  479  ;  II.,  'MW,  205. 

OPOTE.S  Induns,  II..  587. 

Orange,  .N.  J.,  in  Newark  purchai>e,  H.,  323,  note. 

Orinokburo,  capture  of,  Iv.,  6<>. 

Obd,  Liei:t.  K,  O.  C,  sent  to  (California,  Iv.,  373. 

Order  in  Council,  iv..  12/i,  174. 

Oregon,  vi.sited  by  Drake,  11.,  653,  671 ;  dispute  over 
the  territory,  iv.,  3»;6. 

Organ  Mountains,  II.,  579. 

O'Ribllt,  Henry,  cited,  iv.,  303.  note. 

Orinoco  River,  difcovere<l,  i.,  118. 

Ori.sk  \NY.  battle  of,  Hi.,  578. 

Orkney,  E\rl  of.  111.,  71. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  H.,  52H:  aids  John  Law,  629; 
grants  American  monopolv,  (>81. 

Orme,  Braddocks  aid,  111.,  270. 

Ornb,  ill.,  386. 

Ortiz,  Juan,  story  of,  I.,  158. 

OSAOK  Indians,  H.,  6()1. 

OsBOBN,  Sir  Danvers,  of  N.  Y..  Hi.,  253. 

Osceola,  at  the  coujicil,  Iv.,  351 ;  died,  363. 

Ossabaw  Island,  Hi.,  1(57. 

OssiPEB  Pond,  stockade  at.  Hi.,  195. 

Oswald.  Libit  -col.,  HI.,  547,  548. 

Oswald,  Richard,  sent  to  Paris,  iv.,  76. 

Oswego,  fort  at,  lU.,  18  ;  French  move  against,  283  ; 
taken,  290. 


Ons,  (lAktisoH  Gkat,  a  Southerner's  letter  to,  Iv., 

326;  satirized,  239. 
Otis,  James,  letter  to  Mauduit,  ill.,  335,  386 ;  his 

pamphlet,  396. 
Otis,  James,  Jr.,  opposes  the  writs  of  assistance,  ill., 

332  ;  John  Adams  on,  832. 
Otis,  Joseph,  HI.,  478. 
Otsanderkit,  Lake,  III.,  266. 
Otsego  Lake,  Chuton  dams  up,  Iv.,  3. 
Ottawa  Indi.\ns,  li.,  610. 
Ouabouskioou.    (See  Ohio  River.) 
Ouatanon,  Fort,  111.,  266:  captured,  822. 
OUTRAGE!)  by  the  British  forces  in  New  Jersey,  iii., 

521),  526,  note. 
Owen,  (iurruN,  a  Welsh  bard,  1.,  67.  • 

Owen,  (jWYNNed,  prince,  i.,  68. 
OxKNsTiRRN,  Chancellor,  of  Sweden,  1.,  466. 
Oyster  Bay,  II.,  85,  38 ;  [FolestoneJ,  267. 
Oyster  Point  [Charleston,  S.  C],  11.,  366. 
Ovster  River,  N.  II.,  11.,  447- 

PABLO  QUUIUE,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  Span- 

^       iards,  H.,592. 

Pacific  (X'ean,  discovereti,  1.,  144. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  Common   Sense,  111.,  471,567; 

on  Valley  Forge.  593,  note. 
Pakana  Indians.  11.,  5»>4. 

Pakenham,  Sir  E.,  at  New  Orleans,  Iv.,  234  et  sea. 
Pakenbam,  Mr  ,  mini.ster  at  Washington,  Iv.,  36<. 
Palmer,  Col.,  at  St.  Augustine,  11.,  562. 
Palmer,  (Jen.,  Iv..  5^i2 
Palmer,  Lieut.,  Hi.,  570. 
Palmer's  Island,  Chesapeake  Bay,  11.,  214. 
Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  Iv.,  370. 
Palos,  (!olumbus  sails  from,  i.,  110. 
Panam\,  congress  at,  iv  ,  283. 
PvNicof  18:^f,  Iv.,3l2. 
Panuco,  Spanish  colony  of,  1.,  155. 
P\oli,  >V:jyne  surprised  at.  111.,  557. 
Papajo  Indians,  II.,  587,  595. 
Paper   Money,   HI.,  131  :  in  Penn.,  187;  in   Mass., 

'il7.     (See  also  Bills  of  Credit.) 
Pappeooya,  John,  on  the  Delaware,  11.,  156. 
Pakidisk  Poi.nt,  in  Delaware,  1,,  467. 
Parent's  Creek,  Hi..  317,  319. 
Paria,  (Jui.f  of,  (.'oluinbus  at,  1.,  118. 
Paris,  the  Treaty  of,  HI  ,  318. 
Parke,  John  (t.,  in  Roanoke  Expedition,  Iv.,  462. 
Parker,  Rev.  James,  at  Port.«mouth,  li.,  422. 
Parker,  John,  at  Lexington,  111.,  386. 
Parker,  Admiral  Peter,  in   N.  C,  ill.,  464,  466; 

killed,  iv,  222. 
Parks.  William,  press  in  Va.,  ill.,  77. 
Parli.vment  pa.«ses  Navigation  Act,  II.,  201. 
Parris,  <!olonel.  Hi.,  KH  :  another,  5<7. 
Parris,  Rev.  Samuel,  at  Salem,  II.,  454,  4^). 
Parkis,  KLiZABkTH.  11  ,  457  ;  bewitched,  458. 
Parry.  Lieut. -col.,  killed,  ill.,  5(X). 
Parsons,  at  Concord,  Hi.,  liX). 
Par>o.\s,  (Jeneral,  111.,  432,  495:  iv.,  465. 
Parties,  political,  rise  of,  iv.,  143. 
Partisan  Warfare  at  the  South,  ill.,  613 ;  in  the 

Carolinas,  iv.,  if2  et  Sfq 
Partridge,  Captain,  punishes  witch-finder,  11.,  463. 
Partridge.  William,  of  N.  H.,  11.,  432  et  seq. 
Pasc\goula,  Lh.,  H.,  533,  note. 
P\sPAHEY,  Indian  king  of,  I.,  291. 
Pasqualigo,  Lorenzo,  1 ,  134,  l.'W,  141,  note. 
Pasqcotank,  insurrection  in,  11.,  286. 
Pas(4Uotank  River,  settlements  on,  ii.,  280. 
Passaconaway,  II..  436. 
Pastorius,  Franz,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  488- 
Patroons,  in  New  Netherland,  1.,  430. 
Patterson,  propo.*es  the  Jersey  plan,  Iv.,  101. 
Patterso.n,  pioneer.  Ill  ,  610. 
PATTER.SON,  CoL.,  111.,  496  ;  at  Trenton,  628. 
Patter.son,  Oen.,  Hi.,  673,  note. 
Patterson,  Robt.,  Iv.,  451. 
Patixent  River,  H.,  214. 
Patuxet,  Indian  name  of  Plymouth,  1.,  401. 
Paugus,  Indian,  III.,  196,  note. 
Paulding,  Commodore,  Iv.,  428. 
Paulding,  John,  captor  of  Andr(^,  iv.,  24. 
Paullt,  Ensign,  at  Sandusky,  111.,  321. 
Paulus  Hook,  ill.,  490;  surprised,  617. 
Pauw,  Michael,  patroon,  1.,  432  et  sfq. 
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FuiLU}-<^.  '(D..  C'jmwai.uk  •  .«acv  tD.  It.  38.  tm 

mmyuxin.  :~  llrpnia.  »ri.  .>4. 
Fkuxity.  Ri'.TiAJU^.  <i  \.  *..  ill  ,  274. 
Fhjujt*.  W'c5^ni.  It.,  l&l. 
FiLru.-p*f .  iBXMXjra..  <vf  .\.  Y..  IIL..  11 .  .^o^  S& 

FHaUJ-*!  aLii  •■•OaTVJi!»I*T.  HI..  1* 

Vmir-^.    ^iM.    M'luuiH.  '.4    Mm-*  .    11  .  .%r.    «:  janf  . 

knif  iiu^-j.  4^.  i>nt<- :  wiirfa  trual*.  4i> .  .ira:ki.  «jt* . 

ill  .  :£  't  B'f . .-  bncc*  rhartrr  c-f  3l*i»    a»i  ap- 

j-    t.'.**i  tr.  ▼  .  I'V.  tieaih  .f.  11«» 
"  PH-i-ax.     Tbk.  flrbtfi  th>-  Emo.  It..  2S 
F>»*i«:  :  i3i  in  Aaierirm.  1..  *£». 
Flf-KE9>.  <.<»1.   .4>bfti.T.  Ill  .  •fU 
F:  ii*».  <■</!_,  at  battle  <.i  •    ■•^-prn.*.  It  .  4l. 
I1  KL**.  <i«T..  It..  445u 
Pj'.ctk:9<>.  Jobs,  in  Fortnaooth.  II  .  424. 
Pi>  c>xi»«.  t.oi-  TiMVTST.at  .*<a>ii^  HI  .97?.  K.aai< 

utiMi^tii.  'iiA.  jMaiAik  a  urv  ?>«ate.  :< 
Pi^KiTT.  «jL>.  Gbc*.  E..  ac  «;«njvbaii^.  It  .  565. 
Fi'"L*n.  i.a..  Il...>>4. 
Fic^ao^T.  witc-brrafi  rrial<  in.  U  .  451. 
Piia*.-i.  r\rT*i^.  iu  Philip*  war,  11..  416. 
Y\MMrt^  Fa.oKL».  in  Mrxim.  It..  ^*.  37^. 

Fn^i-S^-tiT.  4*.*l :  hit  w««kD«Hi.  415  :  aMUi 

i«**-**»ioiii-i*.  4315*. 
Fxix>-:.x.  .ta&iH&M.  at  Neararfc.  V.  J..  II-. 
I^Mxr.  •tOEB.aL.  at  Bunker  Hill.  III,.  %K 

Y   rk.  4lftl. 
Fiki.  .\LBUT.  It..  &{2. 
FiKi.  KuBCKT.  of  Nantarket,  111  ,  2.  notr- 
FuLi.  ZcBru»  M  .  killrd.  It.,  lifd 
Fiu.  WiLUAM.  nf  NsBturket,  111  .  2.  «•!«. 
FiLCRia  Fatvuu.  Tbs.  orifia  of  tb«  aaaar  of.  I..  HA : 

ib^ir  •l>-|Artarr  frctn   Earofr.  ii*? :  aX  Pn»Tincr- 

cr»^D.  ^7  :  tbcir  compart.  9*'> ;  at  Pljmovtb.  "Htb 
Piici!(GTo:<i>.  <;K!kEftiL.  at  Marhiaf.  It.,  2ltS. 
Pill/  «.  Fokt.  abandooM   bj  tbe   rrbrl*.  It..  oS*. 

|<.rre«t'«  maiMvarrv  at.  58N. 
PiLL-'T.  <iE»E&iL.  at  I'oit  Donelfoo,  It..  &17. 
Prwiaii.  DiiM^ion-.  II  .  OOG.  li^. 
P:«»*  I>M*>s.  11.  .'jW$. 
Pi!*.  t>rr,  hi«  nilr.  It..  33^. 
P:x'k%M.  <'H4EL£s  <'.,  caotlidate  for  Vice-pTmikknC. 

Iv  .  l4-i.  l4o  .  in  (.*i>n*titutiooal  conrvntMai.  U'l. 
Pix<  K,!»ii.  TnuMt^.  raoiliilate  for  Vice-pr«*ttlntt.  It  . 

lli*  ;  ^Lioj  til  Franre.  132- 
Vwi  TaEi  «'.•!:* %ct  in  .Ma«i»..  11.,  385  et  Mq. 
I^>z<>  \  %if.LT.  ft  Wln«,  I..ltj7.  139:  one  of  im  L^ 

r».l'>r.  !•*:♦ 
P:>7..>.  M\aTi.'<  .\u>?kTo.  !„  lift. 
Pi>xo\.  Vi<  EXTE  Y.tsn.  l..li«>;  aaal*  to  South  Amct- 

i.a.  I-.;{.  in  the  Taribbmn  f(ca.  142. 
Pi-  xcnt>.  U'e»te&.t.  |IL,610^#r7. 
l'ia>7r>.  Ki>ld  eeoiafainrt.lil  .  34'<««*7.;  dcieaird. 
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PiRTLJC,    IlKNRY,  111.,  612.  UOtf. 

PisOATAiirA.     (See  Kittery.) 

PiM*ATAur\  UivcB,  coloiiiiitM  at,  I.,  li&i.,   II.,  AIM  et 

iftj.,  -W*),  uote. 
PisCATAWAY  Lndiass,  iu  VirgiiiiH,  il.,  2W. 

PlsiCATAWAY    lUVER,  il.,  2W. 

Pi^iKiou,  Indian  name  uf  Buffalo,  II.,  utjTi. 

Plsiquid,  ill.,  274. 

PiTc-AiKX,  M.uuR,  at  Lexin)(tou,  III  ,  38ii. 

PiTKiir  iu  firtit  Culouial  rongreM,  III.,  *<iS). 

Prrr,  Kort,  attacked,  111.,  32.'i  *t  .«#</. 

I*iTT,  W  M.,   111.,  anJ,  »)1 ;  defence  of  America,  846  : 

letter  to  liin  uife,  ;^;  Mtatne  iu  N.  Y.,auOi  Earl 

of  (!hatham,  352  ;  speech,  3>i5. 
Pitt,  \Vm.,  the  younger.  111.,  86i». 
Pitt>bur(;  La.ndinu,  battle  of,  Iv.,  622. 
PlTTSFIKLD,  -Ma«M<.,  III..  4T>*. 
PuAFKTTi.  on  .MaKt'Ilan'ri  voyage,  I.,  lol,  note. 
PiZARRo.  FttANas,  in  the  .South  .Sea,  1.,  14<>. 
Plalsted,  RotfER,  killed,  II.,  4^JU 
Pl\xt-cutti>o,  Hi.,  hit. 

PLA.NTAQEMiT,  BeAUCUAMP,  11.,  2U9. 

Plantius,   a   Dutch  geographer,  I.,  i^ ;   dim.*UMion 

with  llud.'^un,  347. 
Pl,\TTsBURO,  battle  of,  Jv..  215. 
Plkasanf  iliLL,  battle  of.  U'..  ofW. 
PLEASAxroN,  Alfred,  at  ChanccllorpTille,  Iv.,  547. 
Plimpton,  Priorv  of.  II  .  41H. 
Plowde!<,  Sir  Ei»MUXi.,  Va.,  II.,  209,  252,  2r;i. 
Pu3»MAN.  Collector,  di^nii^Hed,  111.,  15. 
Pllmstkad,  (.'leme.nt,  a  proprietor  of  Kai«t  JerHey,  111., 

•5,  note. 
Plymouth,  Mast».,  I.,  3lfe  ;  Pequot  war,  U.,  9 :  coufeiJ- 

eratioM,  4ii ;  decadence  ol,  Iv.,  245. 
Plymouth  Company,  organized,  1.,  2»r7 ;  itK  charter, 

Poi'\H0iiTA!i,  different  accountf<  of,  I.,  282,  2S:i,  2So  : 

marriage  and  death,  '&<^,  J3(»5. 
PoCAsSET.     (See  Port.-Juioiith,  K.  1.) 
*'  PonrriERS."  captures  Wasp  and  Frolic,  Iv.,  Wfl. 
Poinsett,  Jokl  U.,  Iv.,  2S5  ;  on  TexaM,  3(J2 ;  on  u««e  of 

bloo'l-hound",  354,  note. 
Poi.NF  DU  La*',  action  at.  111.,  450. 
Point  Judith,  1I.,  P2»5,  note. 
Point  Lkvi,  HI  ,  l^H  et  s*^f{ . 
Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  1.,  491. 
Point  Qlartkllk.  Sc.  Augu«tine,  II.,  5()1. 
Point  S\n  .Martin,  Tal.,  H.,  570. 
PoKANoKKTs.    (Si.'e  \Vauii»anoagx. ) 
Politic \L  Kducation,  Iv.,  2S«;. 
Polk,  Jame?.  K.,  elected  Pref*ident,  Iv.,  368. 
Polk,  (Jen    Leonidas,  at  Chickaiuauga,  iv.,661;  at 

Murfreestborough,  5i35. 
Pollard,  Anne,  in  Bwton.  I.,  532. 
PoLLoi'K,  Colonel,  of  N.  r.,  IU.,  93. 
PoLLOi'K,  OuvBR,  111-,  413;  with  Galycz,  Iv.,  7. 
Pomct.u'om.    (See  Philip.) 
PoMER«>Y.  <lEN.  Sbth,  111.,  407,  note. 

POMME    DE   TfUiRE    KlVEK,  fort^ilH   On,  |.,  17. 

PoNCK  dk  Leon,  .Iuan,  of  Porto  Uico,  I.,  146  ;  search 
for  Fountain  of  Youth,  147  :  death,  148  ;  11.,  55I. 

Po.NTCH  \KTKAIN,  IUICUE.SSE   DE,  II.,  542. 

PoMTORiv^:,  expedition  id,  1.,  312. 

PoNTiAc,  111  ,  312  «/  snj. .  death,  328. 

POOLK,  vv.  F..  Iv.,  110. 

Poor,   (jknkkvl.  at  Trenton,  111.,  528;  at  Ticonde- 

roga,  .')73,  note  ,  at  IteinuM'tt  Heights),  584  ;  in  Sul- 

liTan'.«  exiM'dition.  Iv  ,  4 
Pope,  John,  hiH  caui|Miign  in  northern  Virginia,  Iv., 

41^  et  >^tf. ;  in  MiM-^touri,  45H ;   operatioDH  against 

ihland  No.  10,  519  :  at  Torinth,  52l>. 
PoPHAM,  Sir  FRANrii,  1.,  321. 
Popham,  (iEOROE,  1.,  2'>8,  317  :  death  of,  320. 
PoPHAM,  Sir  John,  tries  lUU-ich,  1.,  2^U  ;  hii*  colon\, 

2'iS;   Indian  captir(>;(  M>nt  to,  31H:  death,  320. 
Port  Bill.  The  Bopt«»n.  HI  ,  374. 
Port  ilirDsoN,  •»urn'udered,  Iv..  659. 
Port  Mouton,  Nova  Srotia,  1.,  314. 
Port  K»puhlic:,  Iv.,  474. 
Port  Koyvl,  Nova  Scotia,  colony  at,  1.,  314,<{22:  de- 

Mtnned,  '^27  ;  expeditions  agaiiiHt,  HI..  45,  125. 
Port  Royal.  S.  C,  Kibault  at,  I.,  19.*i,  220  ;  11.,  2S2, 

aeO,  mi ;  battle  n.-ar,  111.,  9*3. 
Port  Royal  Expedition,  Iv.,  459. 
Portaub  County,  Win.,  H.,  5«>3. 
Porter,  COLO>rEL,  Iv.,  542. 


Porter,  I)  win.  cruixe   in   the    .Vtlantic,  Iv.,    190; 

crui>e  iu  the  Pacific,  ami  loiv>  of  the  Essex^  222. 
Porter.  David  D.,  at   Fort  Hiudman,  &jO:  at  New 

OrleaoM,  52B  et  .seg. ;  in  Red  River,  expedition,  667. 
Porter,  Kdmu.nd,  Meut  to  England,  UI-,  86. 
Portrr,  Fitz  John,  at  Uanover  Court  Uoiue,  476. 
Portbe,  John,  II.,  44,  n(»te :  11.3,  note. 
Porter,  Peter  B.,  at  Chippewa,  Iv.,  211. 
Porter's  Rock:*,  II.,  12. 
Portland,   Duke  of,  his  aiinidtry  reject  Bndiine's 

treaty,  Iv.,  181. 
Portland,  Me.    (See  Falmouth.) 
Porto  Santo,  rcMdence  of  Columbua,  1.,  99. 
PoETimouTH,  N.  II..  Mttled,  I.,  333;  U.,  421. 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.  (Pocaaiwt),  U.,  44. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  evacuated,  Iv.,  71. 
Port,  John,  in  Va.,  II.,  270. 
Postal  Skrvicb,  entablished  in  Va.,  IU.,  64. 
Potash,  atteinptu  to  manufacture,  HI.,  246. 
PoToMA<?  River.  1.,  220:  Spanish  vemel  in,  222;  John 

Smith  in,  261 ;  Argall,  403. 
Pottawot\mies,  nue  for  peace,  Hi.,  318. 
Potter,  Cou^nu.,  killed.  III.,  [tOo. 
Pf/TTKR.  Robert,  of  (iorton  (>arty.  ||.,  75,  note. 
Potterfield,  Col.,  at  battle  of  (*amden,  Iv.,  36. 
Pottery,  earliei^t,  1.,  7  ;  of  mound  builden,  2S. 
Potts,  Isa.^o,  111.,  51>3. 
PoTfs,  I»R.  John,  of  Vir)i:inia,  l.j  484. 
Potts,  \Vm.,  in  rebellion,  H.,  31 1. 
PuinHOT  surrenders,  HI.,  3«Ki ;  cited,  298. 
Pol  LET,  Capt.,  H.,5(r2. 
PoiRTRiNcouRT,  R vRON  DE,  in  Acadia,  I.,  313,328; 

New  England,  :i22. 
Poverty  Point,  post  at,  11.,  523. 
PowDKR,  h<»w  obtained,  IU.,  413. 
Power.  Nicholas,  of  (iorton  partv,  II.,  76,  note. 
PowH.vTAN,  i.,  257,  283,  284  :  Johii  Smith  before, 290, 

2SI  ;  coronation,  2H8  ;  sells  iand.o,  294  ;  death,  306. 
PowN.\LL,  oi  Mns.«.,  at  Penobscot  Bay,  Ul.,  197,  note ; 

in  INiriiainent.  liiyi. 
Prairie  i;rove.  Iv.,  542. 
PRVYER  uooK,  to  be  intnxluced,  111.,  2t>. 
Preble,  (.'ommodore,  at  Tangier,  Iv.,  157. 
pRKsroTT,  Hriti.oh  (reneral,  IH.,  549. 
Pre.scott,  Dr.,  111.,  iK'> 
pREM'oTT.  Col.  U'ili.um,  HI.,  397. 
"  Preside.nt,"  The,  Rogers^  cruise  in,  Iv.,  191 ;  flghta 

the  Etui y niton,  225. 
President  and  Vice-preHident,  change  in  method  of 

eletting,  Iv.,  145. 
Presidio   del  Norte,  a   Spanish   post  on   the  Rio 

Omnde,  ll.,29H. 
Presviu-  Isle,  Fort,  HI.,  257,  322. 
PRKSTER  John,  1  ,  lu; 
Preston,  Capt.,  HI.,  361.  »i8. 
PRF..^T0N,  Major.  at  St.  JohuN,  111.,  440. 
PREST«»N,  Mr.,  II.,  217. 
Preston,  Samuel,  III.,  180. 

PRKVOST,  (iEN.,  in  Ua.,  HI.,  613;  in  comnmnd  at  Sa- 
vannah,  Iv.,  9:   surrenders  Charlenton,   13;  at- 
tacks Sackett's  Harbor,  196. 
Prevost,   Sir  (jeorgk,  attempts   invasion  of    New 

York,  Iv.,  214. 
Price,  Arthur  (Negro  Plot),  111.,  22S»  ei  seq. 
Price,  Ensign,  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  HI..  32;). 
PRD'E,  Ezekiel,  his  diary  quoted,  111.,  428. 
Price,  (ien.  Steruno,  at  Corinth,  iv.,  534. 
PRKES  in  New  York  in  1700.  111.,  247. 
pRiDE\ux,  (tEN.,  at  Fort  Niagara,  111.,  3i>l. 
Pkiestlet,  quoti'd.  111..  203. 
pRitto  Case,  The,  Iv.,  :j45. 
PitiNOB  (lEORfiE,  Fort,  111..  295. 
PniNOB,  Mary,  denounces  Kndicott,  U.,  239. 
PiJiNCE  (.NegH)  Plot),  HI.,  225  et  seq. 
•'  Princess,"  wret:ked,  II.,  120. 
Prin.eton.  N.  J..  IU..  522,  (ifi ;  battle  of,  534  tt  *eq ; 

describiHl,  536 ;  Congress  adjourns  to,  |v., }®. 
"  Pkini'kton."  explaoion  on  the,  Iv.,  367,  note 
Prino.  Martin,  voyages  of,  I.,  '2m,  268,  317. 
Printino-press,  the  first  in  Virginia,  III.,  77. 
PRINTX,  John,  Swedish  at  ('hristiua,  I.,  470  et  seq,  ; 

11.,  150,152,  153,  155. 
PiusoNERS,  treatment  of.  HI.,  537  et  seq. 
I'ui^oN-SHiPs,  HI.,  5;i8. 

pRir«MiARD,  Col.,  captures  Jefferson  Davis,  Iv.,  600. 
Priv  \tekeiku,  iu.,  88 ;  propoaal  to  abolish,  iv.,  126. 
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PUTATEKfts,  nent  out  by  Leuiler,  ill-,  20 ;  tamed 
pixates,  ill,  112,  418,  622  ;  American,  tv.,  1»3. 

PftiTiLBOJCS  AXD  ExsMPTiOMs,  Charter  of  in  New 
Netherland,  i.,  4d>),  448. 

Peoclam AT10!(  by  the  Howes  in  N.  J.,  Hi.,  521. 

PsocroB,  llB>ftT,  offerii  premium  for  walpe,  Iv.,  188, 
note ;  at  battle  of  Frenchtown,  IM  ;  bums  Mai- 
den, li)9  :  hid  encape,  2li0. 

Pboctoe,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Newtown,  It.,  4. 

Peotectio:ii»ts.  conTention  of,  Iv.,  291. 

Peotidenok,  Island  of.  ill.,  97. 

Pbotidcncc,  R.  I.,  tt..  39, 4U6. 

Pbotidk.^cb,  Maryland.    (See  Annapolis.) 

PBovixccrowx,  MajtH.,  i.,  268;  Pilgrims  at,  887  tt  itq. 

PaoToosT,  DwiD,  lii.,  232,  note. 

pROvoosr,  Bishop,  inauguration  aenrices.  It.,  105. 

PuA>T  1!(dia:(9,  U.,  544,  note. 

"  Pi-BLic  .\DTBRTisER."  Londou,  cited.  111..  416. 

PUBRCO  RiVCB,  it.,  581. 

Pulaski,  Count,  death  of.  It.,  10. 

PuLAMKi,  Fort,  ivduced,  Iv.,  4*i»;. 

PuMHAM,  a  sachem,  11..  77  ;  iu  Phi  lips  war,  415. 

PutrDERsox,  John,  of  New  Ilaven,  II.,  3l,  not«. 

PuBTLSHMKNTS,  in  Conn.,  II.,  25,  26;  in  Mass.,  65. 

PuxTA  DB  LOS  Rbys,  La.,  II.,  586. 

PuRiTA.MSM ,  II.,  51  ft  seq. 

PuT-i.'<  Bay,  Iv.,  19H. 

PUT!«AM,  Israel,  111.,  294;  leares  his  plough,  396; 
commands  at  Hog  It>laud,396  ;  at  Bunker  11111,398 
et  stq.:  Major-general,  407;  at  N.  Y..  429;  forti- 
fies Governor's  Ulaud,  49<):  at  Fishkill,  58S. 

PrrxAM,  COL.  Ki  Fus,  at  Dorchester  Heights,  III..  426 ; 
sent  to  N.  Y.,  4*52:  quoted.  491. 

PuTJCAM,  Sergeant  Thomas.  II.,  456. 

Ptnchon,  Major,  the  .Mohawkit,  II.,  442. 

Ptkchon,  Mr.,  at  SpringfleKI,  .M.ii*s.,  I.,  552. 

Ptjicho.n,  William,  at  Springfield,  II.,  6,  22,  note. 

QUACO,  (N«'irn»  Plot).  |U..  22l),  (t  stg. 
QiriKKK>.     (Seo  Krien.l.-). 
QUAP\u  lNDi\>3.     (.S*t' .\rkaiisaj»  Indians.) 
QU.iRRY,  GOVER.NOR,  II..  3Ht». 
QiEBEC  found«Hi,  1..  321  ;  II  ,  **«  ft  s^q.,-  398,399; 

111.,  I>4  ft  sf(/. :  .VnioMi*  expe«Htion,  441  ft  seq. 
*♦  Ql'ed\oh  Mkrchant."  taken  by  Kidd,  Hi.,  35-3i. 
QUEOH  Coi>TY,  lionjj  Islan  1,  II.,  327 
Queen's  Proclamation,  quoted,  Iv.,  460  note. 
QUEENSTOWN,  battle  of,  iv.,  19l». 

QUBNTIN,  FATHER,  |.,  iJ23. 
QUIRBLKT<»W>.  N    .1.,  ill.,  551. 
QuiBCRi  Indians,  li..  593. 
Quick,  hiA  stable  on  fin'.  111.,  227. 
QUINCY,  JosiAH,  Iv  .  227. 
Qi'i.MPiSA  Indians.  II.,  515. 
QciNNiPiACK.     (See  New  Haven.) 

QlTINTANILl.A,  .\LONZO  DE,  I.,  1(^. 

*•  QllNTIPARTITE  .\OREEMENT.*'  THB,  II.,  475. 

QuiNTON.s  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  111  ,  6u0. 
Quires  Indians,  li  ,  oS(). 
QuiRos,  Father,  I  ,  221- 

Quitman,  tt enbral,  in  Mexican  war,  372  ft  seq. 
QuiviRA,  Corona4lo  at,  11.,  561^  :  Ruyz  at,  578. 
Quo  WARRANTO  agnin2>t  Marvland,  HI.,  62;  against 
South  Carolina,  <4. 

LJABID.V,  at  Columbun.  |.,  1^7. 

^^  Radcliffe,  John,  of  Virginia,  I.,  270  ;  his  charges 
agiiinst  WingfleM,  277  ;  sent  to  Point  Comfort, 
292,  294  :  death  of,  295. 

Rafn,  Prof.  C   C,  on  the  Northmen,  i.,40. 

Raul,  Colonel,  at  N.  Y,  III,  49>'i,  514  ;  at  Trenton, 
52^1 ;  kilkMl.iV^i. 

Railroads,  fln«t.  |v..  314  :  to  the  Pacific,  402. 

Rains,  litN..  iv  ,  455. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Waltfr,  I  ,  235.240;  hi.*  expeditions, 
241,2.V. :  name:*  VinrinU,  24;');  fir-t  colony,  24*i, 
'2r»l  ;  execution,  247  .  ti^thfs  at^iiist  Spanish  \r- 
niada,  l^'kh  his  intent.  25s  ;  h-tteo  of ,  259,  note, 
2»52  ;  intnMiuces  ti)b»rco  Ht  court,  ."i»»I. 

Ramsay,  Colonei..  at  Mouuiouth,  HI.,  Uio. 

R.\Ml  sio,  pulili.>*h«*!»  Cabot  n  I)i(icou^^e.  I.,  131  :  let- 
ters of  Vernijwno,  17G ;  on  Vermzano's  deitb, 
ISO. 

Randall  N  I^-hnd.  Hi.,  493 

RlNDOLHH.  .*!  KV^:VOK-«E^ER^L.  III.,  121. 

RiNDoLPM,  Edmi'nd.  pro{Hif^fi  Virginia  plan,  iv.,  101. 


Kandolph,  Edward,  II.,  3M,  393, 428. 

Randolph,  Hbnrt,  II.,  225. 

Randolph,  John,  denouneea  domestic    slave  tradt. 

It..  261  ;  raises  the  slavery  question,  2^. 
Ransom,  Captain,  Hi.,  516. 
Ranters,  uot  Friends,  II.,  174,  175. 
Rappahannock,  early  mission  on,  I.,  222. 
Raritan  Indians,  on  Staten  Island;  I.,  461 ;  II.,  46S. 
Raritan  Rivkr,  II.,  321. 
Rasierrbs,  Isaac  db.  at  PIvmouth,  I.,  427. 
Raslb,  Sebastian,  III.,  19^  et  seq. 
RAVBNSBCRa,  witchcraft  trials  in,  II.,  451. 
Rawdon,  LiORD,    in  command   at  Camden,  It.,  34; 

sails  for  England  and  is  captured,  62. 
Rawlino,  CoLONkx,  III., 517- 
Rawlin»,  Aaron,  bis  heroism,  III.,  193. 
Rawm)N,  Edward,  Mass  ,  U.,  102 ;  warrant  sigiMd, 

187  ;  Mary  Wright,  191. 
R.iTNAL,  Abbe,  his  prophecy,  It.,  163. 
Ratnor,  Kbnnbth,  quoted.  It.,  407  ;  his  Union  pledge, 

417  :  on  .Missouri  Compromise,  418 
Raystown,  hi.,  3r>0. 
Rbad,  Col.  Charles,  III.,  527,  note. 
Read,  Jo.seph,  III..  232,  note. 
Rralf,  Richard,  Brown's  Sec.  of  State,  It.,  429. 
Recon>truction,  Iv.,  6'iO. 
RB(.x)VERr,  Fort,  Iv.  .  117. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  HI,  562. 
Red  Fe.\ther  Company,  The,  IH-,  533. 
Red  Hook  occupied.  III.,  490. 
Red  River,  II.,  621 ;  trading-posts  on.  633. 
Red  KiviR  Kxpedition.  Bank>'s,  |v..  567. 
Red  Sea  |«iulf  of  California),  II..  566. 
Rked.  .\dj.-gen.  Jos»ph,  hi.,  496,  526. 
Reed,  Colonel,  of  Massachusetts,  III  .  513. 
Reed,  Presidknt,  Arnold's  alluriion  to,  Iv.,  18. 
Keeder,  a.  H.,  tiovemor  of  Kansas,  509  et  teq. 
Rehoboth.  Mass  ,  attacketl,  II  ,  406. 
Ueid.  S\MiEL  C,  Iv.,  224. 
"  Kmndeer."  The,  captureil,  Iv..  224. 
Religion,  legislation  on,  HI.,  fK».  82. 
Reugious  AwAKENi>u  IN  .N EW  Kngland,  Hi.,  202. 
Reugious  Movement.^  in  Virginia.  Hi.,  77. 
Religious  Toler.\tion,  Mass.,  Hi.,  1:35  et  srq.^  488. 
Remedios,  a  niis.tiou  in  Arizona,  H.,  596. 
Removals  from  Ofhcb.  iv.,  'J97. 
Remind.  Jan  van,  secretary,  I.,  435. 
llENKoKi  s  Creek,  N.  J.,  II.,  474 
Reno.  Jf.s.>>e  L.,  in  Roanoke  Expedition,  Iv.,  462; 

killetl.  5(»1. 
Rensselaer,  Jbremias  van,  II.,  320. 
Rensselaer,  Johan  van,  |)atn>on,  H.,  128. 

REN^^»LAER.  KiLIAEN  VAN,  patrtMin.  1.,  432  ft    .1^. 

RENs.HELABRhWYCK  in  New  Nethcrlaiid,  I.,  432 ;  Indian 
policy  at.  ii.,  2!^. 

Republican  Party,  formation  of,  Iv.,  421. 

Replbucan  I'RiNciPLBs  in  N.  Y.,  HI.,  V53. 

Resaca,  db  la  Palma.  battle  of,  Iv.,  370. 

Resaca,  battle  of.  iv,,  5>50. 

Re!>olltions,  the  Viinriiiia  and  Kentucky,  It.,  ISO- 
Revenue,  surplus.  It.,  3U5:  divided,  312. 

Revbre,  P.\ul,  his  ride.  111.,  388-386. 

Revolution,  beginning  of  the,  IH  ,  378. 

Reynolds,  Gen.  John,  at  Chancellorvville,  It.,  649; 
killed  at  Gettysburg.  663. 

Rhea.  J.  Iv.,^,  267. 

Rhett,  on  disunion,  iv.,  340. 

Uhett.  Wiluam,  hi.,  85,  98. 

Rhode  Im^ind,  the  Northmen  in,  1.,  41  ;  its  name, 
351^ ;  il,  38  ft  srq. :  .Mass.  and,  48  et  seq.  ;  confed- 
eracy. [A^ ;  charters,  99  ft  seq. ;  General  Assembly 
of,  IV4  ;  war,  143  ;  on  Friends,  186  cr  sfq. ;  propoKal 
to  annex  to  N.  Y.,  Hi.,  9  ;  withstands  Phips,  27  ; 
boundaries,  112, 116;  under  Bellomont.  HI :  char> 
ter,  117, 119 :  declares  independence,  478  ;  hercon- 
.^titution,  487  ;  battle  of,  6U7  et  seq. ;  the  Dorr  war 
in.  iv.,  Alt). 

Riai.l,  Gk.n.,  retreats  to  Burlington.  Iv.,  211. 

UiBAULT,  John,  in  America,  I  ,  190,  194,  204  ;  murdCT 
of,  211. 

Rice  introduced  into  Carolina,  II.,  369. 

Richards,  John,  of  Mass  ,  II., 386. 

Richards,  M.uor,  H.,  442^ 

KinnRDsoN.  Gen  .  Iv  ,  4<  1. 

Richelieu  River,  I.,  321. 

Richmond.   Va  .  made  capital  of   confederacy.  It  , 
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449;    panic  in.  471;    strenf^th  of  defences,  689; 

abandoned  by  the  rebelt*,  6iKi. 
"  Ricumomd/'  Thk,  at  New  Orleans,  iv.,  527. 
RiciiMuKD  Hill,  111.,  495. 
Rick,  BARo?r  von,  in  Cia.,  III.,  151. 
RiCKBiT^j,  CAPTAtN,  at  Buil  Run,  Iv.,  453. 
RiDGBncLD,  Conn.,  Ill  ,  547. 
RiDi.Mfjs  ( l/ong  Inland  and  virinity),  II.,  827. 
RiEDi^cL.  Baru.v,  ill.,  464  et  seq. 
RiGAUD,  III  ,  292. 

RiGO,  Ambrose,  uf  Ka^t  Jersey,  111.,  6,  note. 
RiouT  OP  Search,  abiis4>  of.  iv.,  131. 
RiLKT,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  Iv.,  878;  in  California,  889. 
RiNQM ANN,  Mathias,  oditH  letter  of  Vespucci,  1.,  124. 
Rio  db  Jankiro.  Huguenot  colony  on,  1.,  189. 
Rio  Grande,  ^ufits  on,  II  ,  598,  599 
Rior^  in  Uo:<tun,  III.,  337.  35!»,  Sb^  note 
RiPLET.  Gr.N.,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Iv.,  213 
RiTZEMA,  Colonel  111,515. 
RivBR  OP  CovTA,  The,  II.,  5S3 
River  op  Dolphlns,  I.,  305,  208,  213;   Sir  Francis 

Drake  on,  2'22. 
Rivi.noton'.s  Gazetteer y  ill.,  469. 
Roanoke  Expedition,  iv..  4R2. 
Roanoke,  ]sl\nd,  I., 243, 244;  IV'hite's  colony  on,  264. 

Ro\NOKE  JilVER,  II  ,  270 

RoBBiNM,  LiEi'T.,  hiM  last  Khot,  111.,  196. 

Robertson,  General,  III.,  403. 

Robert AL,  I.,  187  ;  reai.'ihea  America,  188. 

Robinson,  Beverley,  his  conuectinn  with  Arnold's 
trojuion,  iv..  19 ;  urge:*  Vermont  to  return  to  her 
all<*iriaiiri',  '^l. 

Robinson,  Charles,  house  burned,  412;  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  KauwiH,  414. 

Robinson,  Rkv  John,  pastor  at  Ley  den,  I  ,  379  :  faro- 
well  horinon,  ."f^S ;  letter  on  fight  with  Indians, 
44>J  ;  death,  417  :  on  the  Indians,  II.,  2 

Robinson,  .Fohn,  of  Va.,  111.,  78. 

Robinson,  William,  a  friend,  li.,  ISi),  190  et  seq. 

Robyns  Uipt,  in  s^tatcn  Island  Kill.-^,  I  ,  351. 

RochaMbeau,  ill.,  ;j,V»,  note  ;  arrives  at  Newport,  Iv  , 
10  ;  at  Hartford^  21 :  at  Wi^lhersfleld,  65  ;  marches 
on  New  York,  0.> 

Rochrblave,  Gov.,  ill.  rdl. 

Rochellk,  lIugucnot>«  from,  I.,  245. 

Rochemore,  in  lA>ui.siana,  ii..  552. 

RO0HE.STRR,  KoRKRT,  at  Scrooby,  I.,  376. 

Rockingham,  Ma RQiris  op.  Hi.,  346:  his  administra- 
tion formed,  Iv  ,  75  ;  his  death,  76. 

Rocky  Brook,  tho  French  at,  HI.,  2S8 

Rocky  .Moi-nt,  Sunitfrs  attack  on,  Iv  ,  31. 

RoCROPT,  Capt.,  voyage  of,  I.,  '3SM. 

Rodgers,  CiPT.,  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  Iv., 
15>;  cruisi*  in  the  Presif/ent,  Iv.,  Ivil. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  arrive-*  at  Newport,  Iv.,  16;  sends 
a  force  to  pursue  De  Gnusfio.  70. 

RoDKEY,  C\PT.  Thomas,  Hi  ,  5i«,  530,  note. 

RoDRioo,  Portuguese  geogmpher,  i.,  96. 

Rogers,  .Mose.s,  |v..  2i5,  276. 

Rogers,  .Maj.  l^lBrRT,  at  Ticonderoga,  III.,  297;  St. 
Francis,  3o3  ;  Detn.it,  312  ;  Bloixly  Bridge,  320. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  on  Oglethorpe,  Hi',  106. 

Rogers,  Capt  U'oodes,HI.,  97. 

RoocE,  Henry,  at  Eilinburgh,  U.,  172,  note. 

RoLPE,  John,  at  the  Bermudas,  l.,294  ;  nmrriea  Poca- 
hontas, 303 ;  the  first  tobacco  planter,  SUM. 

RoLLE,  Mr.,  U.,  564. 

Romans,  Bernard,  Hi.,  432.  433,  note. 

RoMMB,  John  (Negro  Plot),  HI..  226  tt  $eq. 

RoMNEY  (Adrtnture  g;ille\ ),  Hi  ,  34. 

Rondout,  N.  Y.,  town  of.  li.,  235. 

Ru4.)ME,  John.  II.,  113,  note. 

Roosevelt  (Negro  Plot),  IH  ,  328. 

Koor.  Mr.,  his  resolution,  iv  ,  301. 

Ro-tALiE,  post  on  the  .Mi.'*>i>!.'<ippi,  II.,  542. 

•*  KosE,"  The,  an  Englisli  frigate,  II.,  893. 

"  Rose,'*  Tub  (man-of  war).  111.,  :i')9. 

Rose  and  Crown  Tavkrn,  111.,  493.  note. 

RosECRANS,  Wm.  S.,  in  command  of  Dep.nrtment 
of  West  Virginia,  I  v.,  515  ;  succeed-*  Buell,  532  ; 
at  Corinth,  534;  at  Murfreesboniugh,  535;  ma- 
noeuvres Bragg  out  of  Chattanoogn,  5«i<>:  atChick- 
amauga,  561  ;  su|>ers<><led  by  Tiiom.iM,  'litii. 

Ross,  Gen.,  hii«  oxpediriun  against  Washington,  Iv., 
217  et  seq. ;  killed.  222. 

RoBsiOROL,  Capt.,  ship  confiscated,  I.,  313. 


I  RossrrER,  Edward,  of  Dorchester,  1.,  681,  532. 

I  Rotten  boroughs.  111.,  346,  note. 

I   Rous,  John,  a  Quaker,  II.,  187. 

I   Rou VILLI,  attack  on  Ueerfleld,  lU.,  122. 

Rowan,  3.  C,  in  Roanoke  Expedition,  Iv.,  462. 

Rowlandson,  Mrs.,  taken  prisoner,  il.,  414. 

RowLs,  signs  Wheelwright  deed,  II.,  486. 

RozBURY,  Mass.,  settled,  I.,  682. 

♦'  Royal  Charles,"  The,  II ,  ',m. 

RUDYARD.  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  III.,  6,  note,  9. 

lU'FPiN,  Edmund,  Iv.,  446 

RUGGLES,  (}EN.  TiMOTUY,  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  111.,  340;  in  command  of  Tories  in  Bos- 
ton, 395. 

Rule,  Margaret,  II.,  460. 

RuNAWiT,  signs  Wheelwright  deed,  II.,  486. 

RuscoMBE,  Penu's  esUto  in  England,  ill.,  184. 

RU.SH,  Dr.  Bekjamin,  III.,471, 

Russell,  Earl,  on  the  Trent  affair,  Iv.,  460  ;  de- 
clines Napoleon's  overtures,  513. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  as  peace  commissioner,  Iv.,  20O 

Russell,  Mr.,  conceals  Goffe,  II.,  410. 

Russian  Government,  offers  mediation,  Iv.,  209. 

Rust-dorp.     ( See  Jamaica. ) 

Rut,  John,  voyage  of.  1.,  226,  note,  310. 

Rutgers,  Anthony,  ili  ,  232,  note. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  Hi.,  512;  convenes  the  8.  C. 
I^egislature,  iv.,   64. 

Rutledge,  John,  of  S.  C,  Hi.,  468. 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  II  .  330. 

UUYVEN,   CORNELIS   VAN,  II.,  250,  351. 

IluYZ.  Aucustin,  expedition  of,  li.,  678. 
Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  II  ,  447. 
Kysingh,  John,  li.,  l.'>5,  150, 100. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  li.,  449  ;  Hi.,  122. 

;JABBATII-DAY    point,  Lake    George,  skirmish 

'^  near.  Hi.,  29J. 

Sabino,  Popham  colony  nt,  I.,  319. 

SvBLE  Island,  attempt  to  colonize,  i.,  175;  French 
colony  on,  iilJ. 

Sachem's  Head,  Guilfonl,  Conn.,  II  ,  15. 

S.ACHEM's  Plmn,  Nr.rui.h,  Conn.,  H.,  90,  and  note. 

Sacketts  II\ur.oK,b!ittl<' at,  |v.,  i;»7. 

.*«ACO,  Maine,  .MttU-d,  I.,  ,'i3«; ;  attacked,  il.,  439. 

Sw'o  River,  entcml  by  Chninplain,  I.,  314. 

Sacono.>ooo,  a  rtirhem,  II..  77  fl  seq. 

S.ics  AND  Fox»:s,  treaty  with,  Iv.,  295. 

Sagadahoc  Kivlr,  Maine,  I  ,  319,  886  ;  II.,  874,  486. 

Sag  Harbor,  .Meigs's  cx(>editiun  to,  III  ,  54R. 

Saguenay  River,  discovered  by  C-artier,  I.,  188. 

Saint  Andrew's  Sound,  III.,  159. 

Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  founded,  I.,  218 ;  il.,  862, 
555  rt  sfq. ;  WU,  663  et  seq. ;  III.,  81. 

"Sunt  Beninio,"  a  Dutch  vessel,  U.,  126. 

Saint  Bernard,  Texa.«»,  II.,  617. 

Saint  Brandon,  mythical  island  of^  I.,  18. 

Saint  Catherine's  Island,  111,  16«. 

Saint  Charles  Bay,  IH.,  440. 

Saint  Charles  River,  Cartier  on,  I.,  18tl ;  III.,  804. 

SAurr  Clair,  Gek.  Arthur,  111.,  262, 460 ;  sent  to  N. 
J.,  621;  at  Trenton,  529;  quoted,  ^,  note:  at 
Ticonderoga,  571 :  court-martialleiJ,.673,  note  ;  his 
expedition,  iv.,  116- 

Saintt  Cleme.nt's  Island  named,  I.,  492. 

Saint  Crolk  Island,  French  colony  on,  1.,  814;  de- 
stroyed by  Argall,  827. 

Saint  Crocc  River,  i.,  188;  French  fort  on,  188. 

Saint  Denis,  IIuchkreau,  II.,  699. 

Saint  Die,  college  at,  1.,  124. 

Saint  Frederick,  Fort,  HI.,  283,  284. 

S\iNT  George's  Island,  .Maine,  I.,  319. 

Sunt  George's  River,  Maine,  I.,  316;  il.,  436. 

Saint  Helena,  II.,  55»).  5;';8. 

Saint  Ildeponso,  treaty  of,  Iv.,  146. 

Saint  Ii.la  River,  in  F]<.ridn.  I.,  215. 

Saint  Iniuok's,  Marylan«l,  1  .512. 

Saint  John's,  Newfoundland.  1.236;  Arnold  at, 
HI.,  437  ft  seq. :  BurgovneV  armv  at,  668. 

SviNT  Johns  Bluff,  Florida,  I  ,  r«. 

Saint  John's  Island,  discoven-d,  I.,  132,  138. 

Saint  Johns  River.  Florida,  I.,  191  ;  II.,  268. 

Saint  Josfph,  II.,  510,  5ir» 

Saint  Joseph,  Fort,  HI.,  256,  321. 

Saint  Lawrence,  (Julp  op,  1.,  176. 

Saiitt  Lawrbuce  River,  explored  by  Cartier,  i.,  182 
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9ALvr    Leoer,  Lieut. -col.  Barry,  on  the  Mohawk, 

111.,  5^,  576 :  at  OrinkAny.  ruH. 
Sai>t  iMVib,  Mo.,  in  thv  civil  u.ir,  Iv.,  454  et  teq. 
Saint  Louis,  in  Texiw,  ii.,  &18. 
Saknt  Lousso>-,  M.  de,  ii.,  f/Ki. 
Saimt  Marks,  8eiased  by  Jack»ou,  !▼.,  258. 
Saint  Martin,  attacked,  Ii.,  116. 
Saint   Mart's,  Maryland,  I.,  497 

Maryland,  il.,  214,  217. 
Saint  Mary's  IUver,  Md.,  1.,  496. 
Saint  Mary's  River,  FIh.,  Ii.,  667. 
Saint  Michael,  Culiacau,  II  ,  6t)7. 
Saint  Osith's,  witch  trialK  at,  11.,  462. 
Saint  Patrick,  legend  of,  i.,  JJH. 
St.  I'Hiup,  Fort,  Hritish  fail  to  pas**,  Iv.,  236 :  626. 
Saint  Sauvbur,  Mount  Desert,  1.,  324. 
Saint  Simon's  (New  Brunswick),  II.,  668. 
Saint  Simon's,  Island  of,  Ga.,  III.,  165. 
Saint  Thomas,  legend  of,  I.,  86  ;  niona.stcry,  79. 
Salaberrt,  defeat?  Hampton,  i\.,  %1^l. 
Salamanpa,  Council  of,  i.,  108. 
Salas,  Iv.,  141. 

Salem  (on  the  Delaware),  Ii.,  476. 
Salem,   Mrsh.,   witchcraft    at,  ii.,  46<i  't  uq.  :  flrnt 

blood  of  the  Revolution  shed  at.  III.,  8/^  ;  privateer 

fleet  of,  623  ;  decadence  of,  Iv.,  246. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Hkirminh  at,  ill  ,  600. 
Salem  Creek,  Delaware,  ii.,  163. 
Salinqburo.    (.See  Sorubiero.) 
Salisbury,  Iv.,  6S8. 

Salmo.x  Falls,  N.  II.,  attacked,  Ii.,  447. 
Saltonstall,  RioiiARn,  in  witch  trials,  II. ,  46i^. 
Saltonstall,  Commodore,  ill.,  617. 
Salvatierra,  Father,  II.,  688. 
Salzburg,  Leopold,  ArchbiHhop  of.  Hi.,  149. 
Salzburoers,  The,  ill.,  148  ei  s&q. 
Samoset  sells  lands,  1.,  3.'i6  ;  visiti*  Plymouth,  400. 
San  A.ntomo,  Texa.**,  11.,  Vin). 
S.AN  Anto.mo  dk  Valkro,  in  Texas,  il.,  60<). 
8\NciiEZ,  Alo.nzo,  voyage  of,  I  ,  \(hi 
Sanduuken,  D<;1.,  II.,  163. 
8ANDIP0RD,  an  oarl\  abolitionist,  111.,  177. 
Sandoval,  of  Tex»in,  II.,  001. 
Sandusky,  Fokt.  Hi.,  266-257,  321. 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  trea.'^un-r  of  Virginia  Cuiupanx ,  I  . 

806  ;  as.'*i.«*ts  the  Puritan.-*,  i>«l. 
Sandys,  CIeoroe,  of  Virginia  Company,  II.,  202. 
Sanpord,  John,  il.,  44.  note. 
Sanpord,  Mr.,  Iv.,  426. 

Sanpord,  S.*rah,  tr»*atnienf  in  New  Orh•an^^,  1%' 
Sanpord,  Sk.n.\tor,  Iv.,  2(W. 
San  Francisco,  <'al.,  ||.,  676  rt  seq. 
San  Jacinto,  Texa**.  battle  of,  Iv.,  862. 
**  San  Jacinto,"  The  overJmuls  the  T>^rtt.  |v.. 
San  Mateo,  Sj)aninh  forf  in  Florida,  i.,  218. 
San  IUfakl  de  Actun,  il  ,6H3. 
San  Saha,  Texsw,  II.,  0  i2. 

San  Salvador,  flr-Jt  land  i^een  by  Columbuc*,  I.,  113. 
Sant\  Anna,  captured,  I\'.,  3'wJ  ;  refuniM  to  Mexi<-o, 

and  aMumes  chief  couunand,  371. 
Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  H.,  678.  683. 
Santa  Fk,  New  Mexico,  II.,  683:  occupied  by  U.  S. 

forces,  Iv.,  372. 
Santanoel,  LL^s  dk.  I.,  109. 
Santa  Rosa,  Island  of,  il..  622. 
Sanute  (an  Indi:in\  ill.. 96. 
San  .\avirk  del  1(\c.  iniK-«ion  of,  il.,  696. 

SiPELO  I.SLAND,  ill.,  1  'i7 

S\R\ToaA.  IndHn  atrocities  at,  ill.,  261. 

'•  8\rat.>ga,"  The,  't  Phitt^burg,  iv.,  216. 

Sassvcus,  a  Kachcin.  ii  .  4,  16. 

Svtouriona,  Inilini  chief  in  Florida,  i.,  197  ;  wel- 
come-* De  (lourguc.-*,  2l«>. 

Sugvtuck  ItivKR,  ill..  M7. 

Svult  Ste.  Marik,  II  .  6'»2  ;  Hi.,  '^66. 

Saixdkr-*,  ADMinu.,  Ill..i}<»4. 

SvrsAMON  (John).     (.See  NVnw<au»*uion.) 

Siv\«jK,  TnoM\s,ll.,  44,  note. 

S\v\c.v,  Mr„  ciilosri/.c-  Brooks,  Iv.,  421 

S\va(;k  s  .^T\rn»N.  I)atflc  (»f,  iv..  4S{. 

S\VANNAii,  r,a.,  Ill  ,  144  :  captunMl,  ♦  13  ;  Hummoned 
to-Jum-nder  by  D'K-tning.  |v..O;  as.-yiultiHi  by  the 
American  iiiul  Fn-nch  forf^es.  JO;  evacuated  by  the 
British,  S3;  cjiptun'd  by  .^^hennjin.  68»). 

"  S\v\NNAii,"  vr)vag»'  of  tlu'.  iv..  270. 

Saxton,  KuFi  s.  in  >outh  I'nrolina,  iv..4*)7. 
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Sat  AND  Sk.al,  I^oro,  Ii.,  5,  81 ;  patent,  265. 
Saybrook,  Fi-rt  at,  II.,  5 :  colouy  at,  81 ;  til.,  4. 
Sayle,  Wm.,  of  Carolina,  Ii  ,  ^l. 
Scalps,  bounty  offered  for,  ill.,  IM  ;  iv.,  Ifi8. 
ScAMMBLL,  Col.,  Hi.,  584. 

SCARSDALB,  iU..  514. 

Schknkctadt,  ii.,  246,  84;i,  882  ,  iiMw^acre  at,  Hi., 
19. 

ScHLossER,  Ensign,  at  St.  Joi^ph,  ill.,  821. 

Schofield,  Gen.  John  M.,  in  Arkanm^,  iv.,  542:  la 
Atlanta  campaigu,  679  et  neq. 

SCHOODic  RiTBR.    (See  St.  Croix.) 

School-house,  first  w««t  of  the  HudMm,  Hi.,  248. 

Schools  etttabli>hed  in  Md.,  IH.,  67  ;  in  S.  C,  B4  : 
lands  given  for,  Iv.,  168. 

ScHUTE,  SWEN.  at  Fort  Trinitj,  H.,  168. 

Schuyler,  Fort,  HI.,  576. 

ScHUTLER,  Adoniah,  iU.,  282,  noU. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  at  Albany,  Hi.,  17,  19;  on  il.c 
Mohawk,  29  ;  goes  to  ICngland  w  ith  chicfc.  44. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  at  Oswego,  Hi.,  290:  appointed 
Ma j. -gen.,  407 ;  his  expedition  against  Canada.  439 
ft  stq. ;  takes  command  of  the  Northern  iHrfaut- 
nicnt,  671 ;  court-martial  led,  678,  note  :  reiut^tated. 
588  :  opinion  of  the  Veruioutese,  iv.,  82. 

Schuylkill  River,  ii.,  160, 151. 

"  Scioto,'  The,  at  New  Orleaiu*,  iv.,  .''^29. 

Scituate,  Mbmi.,  Indian  attack  on.  II..  415. 

Scotch  Prksbtteruns,  in  N.  11.,  Hi  ,  138 

Sc-OTT,  Fort,  i v.,  249. 

Scott,  (Jkn  Ciiarlr*,  iv.,  115. 

Scott,  John,  H.,  257  ei  stq. 

Scott,  Capt.  John,  HI.,  116 

Scott,  (;en.  John  .Murin.  Hi  ,  468,  496,  644. 

S(H)tt,  Lieut.,  his  iwrty  ma^tsacrtHl,  iv.,  260. 

Si'OTT,  Patience,  at  Boston,  Ii.,  190. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  III.,  618. 

Scott,  Winpikld,  at  Queenstown,  Iv..  19ii ;  at  Lun- 
dy's  Lane,  212:  in  Black  Hawk  war,  296 :  gi>e^  to 
Charleston,  808  :  commandi*  in  Florida.  862  :  »ent 
to  Canadian  frontier  in  1837,866  :  in  Mexican  war, 
373  ft  sfq. :  nominated  for  l*re.*:ident,  H.<i  ;  in  the 
civil  war,  461  '/  srq. 

S(X)TTISU  emigrants  to  N.  C  .  Hi.,  464. 

."^cRivENER,  of  Virginia,  i..  290. 

St'RooBY,  home  of  scpaniti.«ts,  i.,  372,  374. 

"  Sea  Adventure,"  wrwk  of,  i  ,  292. 

Smjura,  John  B.vptist,  ml.st>ionary,  I.,  C20, 

Seal  of  New  England,  Hi.,  8.  9. 

Seal  of  New  York,  broken,  III.,  11. 

Sears,  I.s  v  \c,  Hi.,  466,  468  et  seg. 

Secession  of  Southern  States,  Iv.,  440,  448,  note. 

Seddon,  James  A.,  iv,,  585. 

Sedgwick,  M.vjor,  II.,  148. 

Sedgwick,  member  ol  Cougresn,  Iv.,  261. 

Sedgwick,  (Jen.  John,  in  peniusular  canipaigu,  Iv., 
476  et  seq.;  at  Chancellors viPe,  548  :  in  overiaDd 
campaign,  iv.,  571  et  Mq. ;  killed,  674. 

Seekonk,  .MaMn.,  attack  on,  il.,  415. 

Seekonk  RrvER,  R.  1.,  ii  ,  406. 

Sbelv,  Captain,  killed,  U.,  418. 

Seignelay,  Marquis  pe,  II.,  610,  516. 

Srlden,  Captain,  quoted,  iil.,  696,  note. 

Seldkn,  John,  on  witchcraft,  il.,  452. 

Selook,  an  Indian  chief  in  Florida,  I.,  218. 

Seminole  \V\r,  fin<t,  Iv.,  246  ;  second,  I  v.,  360. 

Seneca  Ca.»«tlk,  Iv.,  6. 

Seneca  lNDi.ANS,at  war  in  Va.,H.,29i  ;  join  Pootiae, 
HI.,  313. 

Skwasson,  a  sachem,  II.,  94. 

•*  Serapis,  '  captured,  la,  620. 

Siriony,  a  brother  of  Bienville,  U..  624. 

Skvrn  Cities,  or  Sevkn  Bishops,  if^Und  of,  i.,  13, 
35. 

Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  iv.,  475. 

Seventh  N.  Y.  Regiment,  Iv.,  447. 

Severn,  River,  batao,  II.,  217  et  uq. 

Sewall,  Thief  Ju-«ticfi  of  Ma^.,  IU.,  832. 

Sew\ll  ,  .Mr  ,  in  flr^t  Colonial  Cougret>s,  Hi.,  30. 

Seward,  U'm.  II.,  in  controTersy  with  Southern  Gov- 
enior^.  It.,  <I40,  341 ;  b<H;oni«A  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, .3^  ;  his  higher  law,  39^ :  kin  estimate  of  the 
Snuth'rt  confidence  in  him,  48^  ;  argument  on  the 
TV/'n/ aflfair,  461;  offers  to  re-'igu  hi-*  Secivtnri- 
-*hip.  611 ;  attempt4Hl  aMa^MtiuUioQ,  699. 

Seymour,  Attorney -general,  Hi.,  59. 
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Seymour,  Horatio,  his  mldreiui  to  rioters,  Iv.,  560. 

Sktmol'r,  Richard,  I.,  318. 

Shackamaxo:*,  j«c<?ue  of  Pcnn'a  treaty,  11.,  493. 

SiiAD»  op  Dkath,  The,  Hi.,  2H5. 

Sh\dii.\ch,  cane  of,  Iv.,  399. 

StlArTESBLRT,  Karl  OF,  II.,  209,  287. 

"  Shak.N0>,"  Thb,  capture.o  the  Chesapeake ,  Iv.,  206. 

Shaxnojt,  Wilsojs,  GoTemor  of  KanMUf,  I  v.,  411. 

Shapley,  C\pt.,  at  Fort  Trumbull,  |v.,  68. 

Sharp,  a  Catholic,  at  Albany,  HI.,  17. 

SUARPSBURU,  Iv.,  5<)1. 

.Shattock,  Samuel,  aud  the  Friends,  II.,  186,  197. 

SuAW,  CoL.  Robert  G.,  coniinandK  54th  Maasachu- 
setts,  and  fallM  at  Fort  Wagner,  Iv.,  544. 

SuAWNoEs,  The,  111.,  268. 

Shawomrt,  11.,  71,  note,  74  ;  named  Warwick, 96,  99. 

Sh  its  h  Rebellion,  iv.,  97. 

Sheaffe,  Rookr,  Iv.,  196. 

SuEARM\.N,  Phiup,  il.,  44,  note. 

Shee,  Col.,  III.,  518. 

Shelburne,  Karl  op,  ill.,  289,  351,  6i)0 ,  Colonial 
Secretary,  iv.,  75 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  76. 

Shelbt,  Col.,  at  King'i<  Mountain,  Iv.,  38. 

Shblih)x,  (?ol.,  in  cotnniand  at  Lower  Salem,  Iv.,  19. 

Shell-heaps,  I.,  14. 

Shelter  Isla.nd,  clainiod  b^-  Farrett,  11., 34. 

J^hemandoaii  Valley,  Hi.,  »4,  77. 

Shrpherd,  Col.,  ill.,  513. 

Sherbur.ne,  Maj.,  r«urrendcr8.  III.,  449. 

Sheridam.  Gk.n.  p.  II.,  at  Chattanooga,  Iv.,  565;  in 
Western  Virginia,  59^1 ;  at  Winchfster  and  FiHher's 
Hill,  594  ;  hi» ride, 595  ;  at  Five  Forlw,  596. 

Sherman,  Capt.  Isaac,  ill.,  5.'W. 

Sherman,  Roger,  of  committee  to  draft  declaration, 
III  ,4S3. 

Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  commands  Port  Royal  expedi- 
tion, I  v.,  459. 

Sherman.  Wm.  T.,  Hent  to  California,  iv.,  373;  at 
Bull  Run.  452;  «r  Shiloh,  523;  at  -Viclc^burg.  538 
ft  siq. :  at  Fort  llindmrm,  540;  relieTcs  Knoxville, 
5W ;  .Mi»riiiian  expedition,  5»)6  ;  his  Atlanta  cam- 
pjiign,  579  (I  sfif. :  march  to  the  wa,  584  et  seq. ; 
captures  .lohn-^t^m,  i0si. 

Shewkirr,  I'AsroR,  ciuoted,  Hi.,  511. 

Shields.  Gkn..  in  Mexico,  iv.,  379. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  |v.,  522. 

Shippkn,  Kdward,  Iv..  17. 

Shirley,  Wm.,  of  Mass.,  HI.,  202;  LouLiburg  expe 
dition,  2<W  ;  the  mob,  220  ;  at  Niagara,  282  et  seq. 

8ho\ls,  Isles  ok,  II.,  425  et  seq. 

Shorkham,  Vt.,  HI.,  4:^. 

SHORTREDGsand  his  daughter.  111.,  193. 

Suorros,  Sampson,  of  (iorton  party,  11.,  76,  note. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudeslby,  11  ,  517,  note. 

Shreve,  Col.,  Iv.,  at  Springfield,  15. 

Shreveport,  iv.,  567. 

SHREW.<«BrRY  {the  Af/ceniure  galley).  III.,  33. 

Sbltk,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Mass.,  HI.,  128  ;  conten- 
tions with  the  General  Court,  13»J ;  sails  for  Eng- 
Und,  134  ;  in  N.  II.,  138;  goes  to  England,  139;  re- 
tinas from  office,  21K». 

SiCAOHA  Indians,  II. ,  513. 

Sickles,  (Jen.  Daniel  K.,  at  Chance  I  lorsville,  Iv., 
646  ;  at  Gettysburg,  552  et  s^q. 

Sidney,  Sir  IIknry,  {.,  227,  23!.»,  note,  235. 

Sierra  Nevada  .MoirNTALNs,  pictun»s  on.  I.,  62. 

SiOEL,  (iEN.  Fr\nz,  his  command  in  Missouri,  Iv., 
^5  ;  succeeds  Fremont,  492. 

SiLLiMAN,  Grn.  G.  S.,  hi.,  5(>5,  547. 

SiMooB,  LiEiT.-coL.,  his  Rangers,  ill.,  659;  in  Vir- 
ginia, Iv.,  50  r/  seq. 

SiMCOB,  Gov.,  campaign  in  Ohio,  Iv.,  117. 

SIMMS,  Thos.  M.,  Iv.,  39J. 

Simpson,  Lieutenant,  account  of  Inscription  Rock, 
11.,  584,  5S5,  and  note. 

Sioux  Indians,  II.,  500. 

Six  Nations,  111.,  4^.  treaties  with,  in  Va.,  74,  260 
(see   also    Five    Nations) ;    Sullivan's    expedition 
against,  Iv.,  2  ;  ihi-ir  thrift,  5. 
Suc-TOWN  Point,  N.  W.  HI.,  289.. 
Skelton,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Salem,  I.,  521,  641. 
Skene,  Major,  HI.,  434,  436,  580. 
Skenesboroogh,  Vt.,  HI.,  434-573. 
SKrrwARROEs,  a  Maine  Indian,  i.,  318. 
Skolnus,  the  Pole,  I.,  139. 
Sk&acllinoh,  Indians  of  the  Northmen,  I.,  44,62 

v«»i..  IV.  ^1^ 


Skulls,  Fossil,  the  Calaveras,  I.,  17 ;  the  Nean- 
derthal and  Dorreby,  83 ;  from  mounds,  88. 

Sl.\de,  Wm.,  I  v.,  339. 

Slate  Rock  (Providence  R.  I.),  11.,  89,  51. 

Slater,  Samuel,  Iv.,  814. 

Slavery,  in  Va.,  11.,  225  ;  in  New  Netherland,  246 ; 
in  New  York,  HI.,  4  ;  in  Ga.,  163;  in  Penn.,  176, 
177  ;  opposition  to,  Iv.,  Iu9 ;  the  question  of  ex- 
tension, 262  et  seq. ;  the  question  raised  by  Ran- 
dolph, 284. 
^^ATES,  importation. of  to  S.  C,  HI.,  108;  in  the 
Territories,  890  ;  the  clergy  on,  398;  rendition  of 
by  the  British,  Iv.,  241. 

Slave-trade,  paragraph  on,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  III.,  486  ;  domestic,  Iv.,  261. 

Slechtbnuorst,  Brandt  van,  H.,  128,  129  et  seq. 
I   Slemmer,  Adam  J.,  holds  Peiisacola,  Iv.,  441. 

Sudell,  John,  on  the  Sumner  affair,  Iv.,  420;  taken 
from  the  Trent,  459. 

Slocum,  Gen.  Henry  W.,  at  ChancellorsTille,  Iv., 
546  ;  in  march  to  the  sea,  585  et  seq. 

Slopbr,  Wiluam,  hi.,  143,  note. 

Slooohter,  Col.  Henry,  of  N.  Y.,  HI.,  21  et  seq. 

Small-pox  in  Mass.,  HI.,  127,  428. 

Smallwood's  Regiment,  ill,  4o4,  615,  644;  at  Ger- 
mantown,  559. 

Smith,  a  New  York  lawyer,  HI.,  230,  note. 

Smith,  opposes  the  Constitution,  Iv.,  103. 

Smith,  Lieut. -col.,  of  Baltimore,  at  Fort  Mifflin, 
Hi.,  562. 

Smith,  Col,  HI.,  383,  386. 

Smith,  (Jen.  A.  J.,  in  Red  River  expedition,  Iv.,  667. 

Smith,  Gen.  Charles  ¥..  death  of,  Iv.,  522. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  anti-slavery   society  at  his  house, 

iv.,im. 

Smith,  G.  W.,  at  Seven  Pines,  Iv.,  475. 

Smith,  Hf.nry,  H..  22,  note. 

»*mith,  .Iohn,  the  Separatist,  I.,  376,  379. 

Smith.  .Iohn,  II.,  113,  note. 

Smith,  .John,  of  Nantucket,  HI.,  2,  note. 

Smith,  (apt.  .John,  I.,  258  ;  at  .Jamestown,  269,  270; 
hi."«  charges  against  Wingfield,  277:  made  i)Tisoner, 
280;  PocahoiitAs,  282;  his  hl-torv,  28:3;  trial  of, 
2H5:  Che.-<aivake  Bay,  287;  in  England,  295;  in 
New  Knglaml,  327;  friend  of  Hudson,  345;  on 
Isles  of  Shoals,  H.,  425. 

Smith,  Capt.  .John,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  Iv., 
47. 

Smith,  .Joseph,  I  v.,  427. 

Smith,  .Joshua  Hctt,  his  connection  with  Arnold's 
plot,  Iv.,  21. 

Smith,  Gen.  Kirby,  at  Knoxville,  Iv.,  630  ;  in  Ten- 
nessee, 533 

Smith,  Lieut  .-col.  Matthew,  of  Va.,  III.,  561. 

Smith,  Rev.  Ralph,  I..  52f),  521.' 

Smith,  Samuel,  HI.,  143,  note. 

Smith,  Samuel,  in  command  at  Baltimore,  Iv.,  222. 

Smith,  Thomas,  trial  of,  I.,  5('7. 

Smith,  Thomas,  of  Carolina,  11..  368. 

Smith,  Sir  Thom.vs,  treasurer  of  Virginia  Company, 
I.,  8*^ ;  in  its  council,  481. 

Smith,  William,  HI.,  5^,  note. 

Smith  Point,  Maryland,  I.,  491. 

Smutty  Nose  (Isles  of  Shoals),  H..  426. 

Snorri,  first  £uro|)ean  child  bom  in  North  Ameri<», 
I.  54. 

Snow  Hill,  battle  of,  HI  ,^3. 

Snyder  Boy,  killed.  Hi.,  363,  note. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  or  Christia:!  Kmowl- 
EDOE,  111.,  150. 

SoDBRiNi,  letter  from  Vespucci  to,  I,,  126. 

Soldiers,  quartering  of,  ill.,  852,  365. 

SoLEBAY,  battle  of,  U.,  347. 

.''olid  .«<outh,  Iv.,  242,  287. 

SoLis,  a  navigator,  I.,  142. 

SoLis,  Antonio  de,  in  Sonora,  H..  592. 

Somes's  Sound,  Me.,  i  ,  325  ;  Argall  lands  at,  327. 

SoMERs  Islands,  The,  i.,  294. 

SoMERs,  Sir  George,  i>atent  to,  1.,  267  ;  in  Virginia, 
292;  shipwrecked,  292. 

SoMERS,  I.1ORD,  his  answer  to  Mather  and  Phips,  ill., 
26;  ^//r^^n/t/r^  galley,  33;  prosecuted,  86. 

SoMERs,  Richard,  I  v.,  160. 

Somerset  Court-house,  N.  .!.,  III.,  588. 

SoMERviLLE,  Mass..  III.,  894. 

SoNMANS,  Arbnt,  of  Bast  Jersey,  Ui.,  6,  not«. 
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Sonoma,  Oal.,  meeting  of  M^ttleri4  at,  iv.,  378. 

»ovotL\  (Ariiona),  ii.,  5aS,  58U. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  ^^43  et  sea.,  4.')6. 

"  SoRU.NOs,  *  Tub,  friRiitc,  il.,  44U. 

SoRUBiERO,  Maruakkt  (NegTu  IMot),  ill.,  225  ft  ttq. 

SoTUEU.,  8eth^  uf  North  Carolina,  ii.,  237  et  seq. ;  in 
South  Oirohua,  3tx>  tt  seq. 

Soto,  IIxrnando  Db.    (See  lie  Soto.) 

South  American  States,  cougreM  of,  Iv.,  283. 

Southampton  Insurrection,  The,  Iv.,  319. 

South  impton,  Karl  of,  i.,  2(32 ;  treasurer  of  Virginia 
Coinpany,  477. 

South  \RD,  Samuel  L.,  iv.,  278,  note. 

South  (.'\roljna,  her  public  debt,  ili.,  81;  parties* 
iu,  82  :  her  charter,  84  ;  Indian  war  in,  96  ;  public 
debt  increased,  100  ;  revolution  in,  101  ;  dutied  on 
iui})ortM  repealed,  97,  lOU  :  a  royal  province,  103 
religiouR  condition  of  in  Ii20,  lu4 ;  «chooU  in,  104 
population  iu  17>)0,  107  :  diviiiion  of  laud  in,  108 
Mlave  iui>urrection  in,  157  :  adoptu  a  proviidonal 
ron^titution,  477;  preparer  for  war,  406  ;  adopts 
a  State  t'onstitution,  487,  488. 

SoiH'HEBT,  William,  abolitioniHt,  ill.,  177. 

SOUTHKRLAND,    LlElTKNANT.  ili  ,  162. 

Southern  States,  condition  uf  at  clofie  of  Revolu- 
tion, iv.,  91. 

SOUTHERTOWN,  Conu  ,  Hi.,  114,  119. 

South  Hampton,  11.,  34,  35  ;  laud  grants,  331. 

SoL-Tu  Kingston,  R.  I  .  fort  at,  11.,  412,  413. 

South  Mountain,  battle  of,  iv.,  5<)1. 

SouTHOLD,  II.,  35  :  I.Hud  grants,  331. 

South  River.    (See  Delaware.) 

South  Sea  Bi  bblk.  The,  HI.,  13«). 

SoUTHWicK,  ('as.sam»ra,  a  Friend,  11.,  186. 

SouTHWK'K,  DvNiKL,  Hild  nn  slave,  II.,  189. 

SouTiiwicK,  .lo.-^iiii,  whipiH'd,  II.,  196, 

SouTHwicK,  Lawrkncf,  iniprtfioued,  II.,  186. 

South wicR,  Providkp,  .-Hild  as  slave,  11.,  189. 

Soutre,  Le,  Fn'uch  {>ric.«.t.  ill.,  274. 

SowAMES.     (.^-e  IJarringfon,  |{.  I  ) 

Spain,  during  the  Revolution,  ill.,  54«k  her  designs 
on  the  Western  States,  Iv..  l.'J7  ft  seq. 

Spalding,  .Mr.,  II  ,  5»'>4. 

Spaniards  incite  Indian.-*  and  slaves  to  war  in  (ieor- 
gia  and  (^arolina.  Hi.,  157. 

Spear,  Major,  at  Brandvwine.  ill.,  554. 

SpECIIT,  <iENER\L.  HI..  5iw  rt  .%'</ 

SpBCIAL   rROVIDKNCES.  i\   ,IA  ft  .sfq. 

Specie  .-ent  to  Ikiston,  Hi.,  217. 

Specie  Paymc.nts  .«u.<|iende«l,  iv.,  244. 

Speculation,  cm  of,  iv..  3:j6. 

"  Speedwell.  '  The,  1..  ;»5,  38t>. 

Spencer,  Ueorgk.  HI.,  232,  note. 

Spencer.  Joseph.  Ill  ,  4<»7,  note  ;  in  N.  Y.,  462,  495. 

Spenckr,  Col.  «)livkr.  Iil.,5i«). 

Spinos%.  of  I>iin;<».  il.,  5«)1. 

SpoTswtM>n.  Alexander,  of  Va,  111  ,  72:  e.x(Milition 
ov«'r  »h«'  Blue  Ridge.  73,  257:  iH-a.-^e*!  to  be  tJov., 
74  :  de.ith,  7t) ;  n.«i-ist««  (iencnil  Ilyde  of  N.  C  ,  Sy. 

Spottstlv^ma,  Itatfle  of.  I  v..  574.  ' 

Springfield,  Mass.,  founde>l,  I.,  552;  II.,  6:  arm^nal 
at.  III.,  545. 

Springfield,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at.  Hi.,  616. 

Springfuxd,  N.  Y..  burned.  III.,  6U9. 

Sphten  iHTviL  Creek,  Hi.,  516. 

SgiAMScoT  Falls.    (See  Kxeter.  .N.  II.) 

SgrA>Do,  a  .oachem.  11.,  437,  442. 

Sgi  ANTO,  the  Indian,  I.,  331,  4<H. 

SQivtrER  ."Sovereignty,  Iv.,  4<>6. 

Sgi  \w  Sachems      (.Sw  \\  eefainoo  and  Magnus.) 

ST\fKORi»  Tou.NTY,  Va.,  II.,  294. 

ST\uii.  in  Viruinia,  H..  212 

St\mkorii.  Cunn.,  H.,  KJS,  146. 

Stwih  Act.  Thk.  ill  .  3;J<,  :U8. 

St\vj»  IUtiks.  Hi  ..tvi 

Stavu'n,  nfuNrtl  of.  HI  .  ;i43  et  seq. 

SrvNDisH,  MiLEs,rrui>e<if.  |..,'JLa  ;  fight  with  Indiaiu, 
4<»^  .  at  Mcrn  Mount.  42»! .  II.,  148. 

St\nton.  Ki.win  M..  ap|.>«.inteil  Secretary  of  War,  Iv., 
4»iS  ;  tJrauf-  f«"-timony  a.*  t4».  .>7>>. 

Star  of  tiik  \N  f^r,  <eiit  t..  Sumter,  iv.,  444. 

ST\RBrcK.  KnwM;T>.  of  \antu<k«'r.  Hi..  2,  note. 

St^rhitk.  N  \ii\  vMK.i..  ..t   Nantuckft,  III..  2,  note. 

ST\RK..loHN.:if  Ti»on  !rn.;ri.HI..2lei  ;ai  Bunker  Hill. 
4<»2.  at  Tn«ntuu.  .'.1?  .  hi?  home.  5Si.» .  at  Benning- 
ton. .'xSl,  582. 


Starkb,  puuiahodat  Hartford,  il.,26. 
State  Debts,  aiwuinptiou  of,  Iv.,  106. 
State  Rights,  first  declaration  of,  It.,  13D ;  begin- 
ning of  the  conteftt,  2ifH  ;  diReUMed  bj  liajne  and 
Webtfter,  305  ;  Calhoun'0  toast,  898,  note. 
State  Street,  Bost4>n,  U.,  '393. 
State  Street,  New  York,  II.,  341. 
St.\tbn  Island,  nold,  I.,  4:32,  442 ;  Melyn's  nmnor  at. 

il.,  135,  Howe's  troops  on,  iU.,  492j  496. 
St.\te3,  constitutions  adopted,  ill  ,  48i. 
States  (jenbral.  The,  11.,  134.  136, 138 
Staunton,  Va  ,  founded,  Hi.,  74. 
Steam  Navigation,  Iv.,  276, 276. 
Steambo.vt,  Fulton's  first,  Iv.,  169. 
Stearns,  George  L.,  iv  ,  430. 
Stebbins,  Damkl,  his  account  of  Sha>s's  rebellion, 

Iv.,  98,  note. 
Stked  Bonnet,  a  pirate  captain,  HI.,  ^. 
Steele,  Gen.  Fred.,  in  Red  River  expedition,  It., 567. 
Steele,  John,  H  .  2i,  note. 
Stephen,  General,  at  Trenton,  IU.,  629  ;  at  Brand}- 

wine,  664  :  at  Gemiantown.  669. 
Stephens,  Mr.,  sent  to  Albany,  III.,  433. 
Stephens,  Alexander  II.,  elected  Vice-pref^idfoit  of 

the  Confederacy ,  1\'.,  440. 
Stephens,  Samuel,  of  N.  C.,  U.,  280,  284. 
Stephens,  William,  of  Ga.,  IU.,  166. 
Sterling,  Colonel,  HI.,  662. 
Sterrf.tt,  Lieut.,  service  in  Mediterranean,  iu  the 

war  with  Tripoli.  Iv.,  1£6. 
Steuben.  Baron  h Roderick  William  von,  at  Valley 
Forge,  HI.,  51-3  ;  hi*;  chamcter.  597  ;  at  Monmoatfa, 
r>(t2  (t  srq  ;  in  Viivrinia,  iv.,  S^*. 
Stf.ubenville,  Ohio,  pictured  rock  at,  1.,  61. 
Stlvfns,   conmiauds  militia  in  the  Southern  ram- 

|iaign,  iv.,  34. 
Stevens,  Gin.,  killed,  Iv.,  498 
Stevens,  John,  iv.,2;5. 

Stevkn.^on,  a  signer  of  the  Ytitoosh.  11.,  134. 
Stevenson,  Marmaduke.  H..  190,  193. 
Stewart,  Capt.,  captures  Ci/ane  and  Let-ant,  Iv..  225- 
Stewart,  Colonel,  at  Monniouth,  Hi.,  606. 
Stkwart,  IJEUT.-oiL  ,  left  in  command  by  Rawdon, 

iv..  iiVl. 
Stewart,  Isaac,  on  Welsh  tradition,  I.,  71. 
Stewart,  Sir  John,  II.,  41:7,  note. 
Stickney.  Colonel,  HI..  681. 
Stillman,  Major,  iv.,  295. 
Stillwater,  battles  of,  HI.,  586,  689. 
Stirung,  Ij^dt,  claims  lx>ng  Island,  U.,  124. 
Stiruno,  Ix)RD.  at  New  York,  Hi. .461, 462,  note. 495; 
at  Bn>oklyn,  5(2  ;  at  Trenton,  519:  at  Brands  wine, 
544  :  at  Germantow  n,  66'i :  his  raid  on  Staten  Inland, 
iv.,11. 
Stirling.  Wilu\m,  K-vrl  of,  H.,  34, 124. 
Stoddard,  The  Rev.  8olomon,  1H.,205. 
Stone.  Governor  of  Md.,  ii.,  ^14. 
Stone,  of  Maryland,  opinion  as  to  State  debtf,  iv., 

1(16,  note. 
Stone.  (  harles  I'.,  iv..  464. 
Stone  River.  Imttle  of.  iv  ,  536. 
Stone,  Samuel,  teacher,  I..  540.  561. 
Stone,  Rev.  Samuel.  11.,  9  ft  seq.,  37. 
Stone,  William,  murdered  bj  Indians,  I..  666. 
Stonington,    Conn.,  U..  12;  Ul.,  114;  bombarded, 

Iv  ,  216. 
."^tone  Street      (See  Broawer  Straat.) 
Stonewall.     (See  Jackaoo,  Thoa.  J.) 
.'^TONO  Ferry,  fight  at.  111  ,614. 
Sto.no  Inlet,  S.  C,  H..  361. 
Stony  Creek,  HI.,  63*  :  battle  of.  It..  197. 
Stony  Point,  captured  by  the  Britiah,  Ul.,  616;  re- 
captured by  Wayne,  616. 
Storr»,  Henry  R..  It.,  267. 
Story.  Joseph.  Iv.,  180. 
Stoughton.  Capt.u.^.  In  Peqaot  wrar,  11.,  15. 
Stoughton.  Wiluam,  of  Maas.,  II.,  401 :  witches.  45( 

ets^q.  .  iH.,2l»,  110.  120 
Stoit,  Mr.,  his  testimony,  It.,  329. 
Stoit.  Samuel,  Hi.,  626,'note. 

."^TRiCHEY.  Wiluam,  his  account  of  PoeaJatontM  and 
PowlMtan,   i..   281,  283,  286:   of   Somers's  chip- 
wrtMrk.  292,293. 
."•TRxT-FLUR.  abbey  of,  in  W«l«i,  1.  67. 
STR\Tr\»RD.  Cunn  .  s«'ttle«l,  II..  31. 
Stricker.  John,  at  .North  Point,  It.,  SSL 
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STiui(ttnAM,8iL.v:i  II.,  rommauds  lUttenu  expedition, 
Iv..  458. 

Strono,  ('aleb,  Mitirtxi^il.  Iv..  239. 

Stbung.  Lbo>ard,  in  .MnrvLnud,  ii.,  219,  note. 

Strothkr,  Fort,  Iv.,  210.* 

Strtkbr,  William  S.,  iii.,  527.  note. 

Stuart,  LiEirr.-coL.,  at  (luilfunl  Court  House,  Iv., 
47. 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  raid  on  the  Chickahominy,  Iv., 
47S  ;  raid  on  Pope's  headquarters,  495  :  at  Ciettys- 
burg.  555. 

Stuart,  Moses,  I  v.,  398. 

Studv  lliLL,  Blackittone'ri  house  at,  li.,  4<)7. 

Sturgis,  M.uor,  Iv.,  456. 

8TUYV6SA.XT,  I'btkr,  at  (.'ura^oa,!.,  461  :  New  Nether- 
lajid,  4t>8  ;  in  New  Amsterdam,  11.,  115  et  seq.;  hiu 
a«lministi-atiou,  122  :  controverHies,  123  ft  seq.,  128, 
!.'}(.)  et  seq.,  ISo,  136,  IMi  et  sru.;  TwitB  Delaware, 
15',  152  «r/  sfq.:  the  W.  1.,  15<  ;  New  Swe.len,  158 
et  seq  :  returns,  232  ;  concessioni*,  236,  3!i7  ;  tn-at- 
ment  of  Lutherans  and  others,  221  et  s'<j. :  of  (junk- 
er?, 239  et  seq. ;  warning  to  the  Co.,  24i  :  afftim  on 
the  I>i*lawan*,  244  et  seq.:  on  Ixmg  Island,  et<*., 
257  ;  sum»nder  of  New  Neth«Tlands,  2H2  et  seq. ; 
oath  of  ullt^iance,  32U ;  secures  trade  to  N.  Y., 
33 i;  death,  ;U1. 

SuBERCASE,  at  Tort  Koval,  111.,  12»>. 

Sucrk,  Iv  ,  Ul. 

Sui»Bi  RV,  .M»s-.,  II.,  416. 

Suffolk  Cu  .\tv,  hong  Island,  11.^327. 

Suffolk  Hemjlutiovs,  The.  Iil..4i2. 

Sugar,  prcniurtion  and  cxp<irt,  Iv.,  171. 

Sugar  .\ct.  The,  111.,  .T)l,  .'i55. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  HI..  572. 

SULLIVA.N,  Fort,  at  Charleston.  HI.,  467  et  stq. 

SuLLiviN,  JoH>',  Hi.,  4<)7.  note  ;  at  Boston,  426:  at 
N.  Y..  429  ;  in  Canada,  4o<.> ;  at  Tirondcroga,  460  ; 
at  N.  Y.,  462,  495  :  succe^'ds  !/♦•<•,  525  ;  at  Brandy- 
wine.  551;  at  <iermantown,  55l>:  battle  of  R.  1., 
6"7  :  his  exfteilition  to  rentral  New  York,  Iv.,  2. 

Sullivan's  1.<<land,  111.,  4*j7. 

Sumner,  Charles,  as.<4aulte«l,  iv.,  419. 

SuM.vKK,  (fE.\.  K.  V.^  in  IVuin.sular  campaign,  1\'., 
467  ;  at  Antietam,  i^Tl. 

SuMtKR,  Fort,  Iv.,  442-446. 

Sumter,  Thom  vs,  his  services  in  the  southern  cam- 
paign, iv..  31  ri  sftj.:  defeated  by  Tarleton,  87. 

Su>BURY,  (j!a.,  eapturptl,  III.,  613. 

SusjUEHANNAH  l.\i)r\.N«i,  in  .Md  .  I.,  5'>8,  509. 

8US4UEHANN00K  Induns,  H.,  214,  294. 

SutherlaM),  Capt  ,  his  a4lvice  to  AndrtS  iv.,  21. 

Sutter,  Col.,  Iv.,  3S7. 

SuwANXEE,  Jackson  marches  <»n,  Iv..  254. 

SwAANENDABL,  Dutch  colouv  at,  1.,  433,  436  ;  sold  to 
W.  1.  Co.,  442. 

SwAi.N,  JoHX,  of  .Nantucket.  HI.,  2,  note. 

Sw\i\,  KiCRARD,  of  Nantucket,  HI.,  2,  note. 

SWAINE,  U'lLLivM,  H.,  22.  note. 

"  Sw\LLOw,  •  The,  II.,  181,  li^Z. 

Swansea,  Wales,  wreck  of  Princess  at,  11  ,  120. 

Swansea,  .Ma.«*s.,  Indian  attack  ai,  II  ,  4^)6. 

Swartumore  Hall,  residence  of  Fox,  II.,  173. 

SwARTvrouT,  Colonel,  III.,  462. 

SwKDE.x,  witchrnifr  triaN  in,  II  ,  45.3. 

Swei>es,  settlement  of,  II.,  l.>)  et  seq.,  160. 

Swei>e's  Ford,  111  ,  55'*. 

SwoRD.s'  Farm,  111.,  5S5 

SvKKs,  tJE.H.  (lEOHGE,  at  <iettysburg,  Iv  ,  652. 

Symmes,  John  Cleves,  Iv.,  112. 

^PABLKT,  a  leaden.  Hi.,  255,  and  note. 
Taensa  Indians,  11.,  514  et  s^a.,5M 
Tailer,  Colonel,  of  Mass.,  111.,  128 
Talcot.  Major,  II.,  415,  417. 
Tauott,  John,  at  Westchester,  11..  257. 
Talipoosa  Indians.  H.,  564. 
Talladega,  Fort,  fight  at,  Iv..  2K)ii. 
Talleyrand,  iinplicated  in  {m»iM>sed  bribery,  Iv.,  133. 
Tallmadge,  Jame^.  on  .Mis.«ouri  bill,  iv.,  265. 
Tallmadge,  Major  Benjamin,  at  North  Cjistle,  Iv., 

2i» ;  connection  with  the  capture  of  Andre,  25. 
Talluschatches.  fight  at,  Iv  .  2(W. 
Talmadgb  at  Schenectady.  HI..  19. 
Talon,  Jean,  in  Caiiad  •.'ll.  5'»1,  502. 
Tamaroa,  Intlian  village  of.  11.,  513. 
Taxinknt,  sachem,  at  Penn';*  treaty,  II.,  494. 


Tamocoxo,  Indian  in  Va.,  1.,  904 

Taney,  Kookr  B.,  Seer,  of  Treasury,  Iv.,  302;  in  the 
Prigg  case,  347  ;  his  Dred  Scott  deciidon,  347. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  his  hou^e  sacked,  iv.,  830. 

Tar-cha-cha,  killed,  iv.,  2U5. 

Tariff,  as  a  sectional  question,  Iv.,  209:  of  1828, 
291:  bill  for  protective,  107;  Clay's,  809;  Ver- 
planck's,  310  ;  of  18*24,  278. 

Tarleton,  Banastrb,  his  campaign  in  the  South,  iv., 
30  et  seq. :  in  Viiginia,  55. 

TiRRATiNB  Indians,  11..  435. 

Tatatrax,  a  supposed  Indian  king,  11-,  669. 

Tatnall,  Josiah,  Iv  ,  459. 

T.AUNTON,  Mass.,  11.,  404  et  seq. 

Taxation  of  the  colonies,  lU.,  833  it  seq. 

Tatler,  Col.,  repartee  of.  Hi.,  49,  note. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  Iv.,  3i»S. 

Taylor,  John,  travels  of,  11.,  181. 

Taylor,  John  W.,  Iv.,  267. 

Taylor,  Zacqary,  in  .Seminole  war,  Iv.,  tifiii .  lu 
.Mexican  war.  369  et  seq.;  elected  President,  .'JS»); 
policy,  389 ;  death,  394. 

Tk\,  duty  on,  etc.,  HI.,  366  et  seq 

1  EACH,  commander  of  pirates,  ill  ,  97  ;  killed,  99. 

TE'iMS^H.at  Fort  Stephenson,  iv.,  l94 ;  at  Tippe- 
can«M',  1S2:  killed,  200;  mission  to  the  Southern 
luiliaii.",  'Jf^i. 

Telegraph,  Morse's  invention,  iv.,  815  ;  the  AtUn- 
tic,428. 

Temple  8  farm.  Hi.,  393 

Temple,  John,  his  duel.  HI.,  369. 

Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  II.,  :385. 

Ten  Broeck,  Uen..  IH.  ,  587. 

Tenne.s.">ee,  visited  by  De  Soto,  U.,  609;  Washington 
County,  ill.,  610. 

Tennis  Court,  The,  Hi.,  3»j9,  note. 

Terrk  IIal-te,  Iv.,  182. 

Terry,  (Jen.  \.  II.,  captures  Fort  Fisher,  Iv.,  696. 

•'Te>t  Apt,"  The,  pa^.-^ed,  11.,  353. 

Tew,  a  pirate,  Hi.,  'M,  37 

Tew,  Rkmiard,  II..  113,  note. 

Texas  (State  of),  I^  Salle  in,  II.,  617  et  seq.  :  an- 
nexed to  the  r.  S.,  555  :  mis^ion8  and  fiosts  in,  698 
et  .«7. :  boundaries,  iv.,  :m  ;  the  question  of  »o- 
qui.«ition,  :362  rt  seq.:  treaty  rejected,  368  ;  an- 
nexation, 369. 

Thache.     (See  Teach.) 

Tu.iCHER,  Oxenbridge,  111.,  332. 

Tbacher,  Kev.  Peter.  HI.,  4<X),  607,  576. 

Thames  River,  II.,  4,  11.  14. 

Thanct,  Earl  op.  II.,  435,  note. 

Thanksuivino  (Negn>  Pl<»t),  HI.,  242. 

Thayer,  Kli.  Iv.,  40«. 

Thevet,  Andr^,  French  navigator,  1.,  310. 

Thom  \s,  prof^oses  a  c(>mpromise.  Iv.,  268. 

Thomas,  Lieut.,  killed  at  .Savannah,  Iv.,  10* 

Thomas,  (ieorge,  of  Penn,  III.,  189. 

Thomas,  (Jen.  George  II.,  Iv.,  532;  at  Chickamauga, 
561 ;  supersedes  Rosecran"*,  563  :  in  Sherman's  At- 
lanta campaign,  679  et  seq. ;  defeats  Hood  at  Nash- 
ville, 584. 

Thomas,  General  John,  ill.,  407,  note  :  at  Dorches- 
ter Heights,  426  :  in  Canada,  449. 

Thompson,  accompanies  Washington  to  New  York, 
I  v.,  105,  note 

Thompson,  Gen.,  111.,  460. 

Thompson,  Col.  Wm.,  Hi.,  4<J6. 

Thompson,  David,  at  Portsmouth,  i.,834  :  at  Thomp- 
son's Island,  423. 

Thompson,  Henry,  at  Oriskany,  ill.,  678. 

Thompson's  Island,  I.,  423. 

Tiiorbrandson.  Snorri.  a  Norse,  I.,  46. 

Thorniiall,  a  .Northman.  I.,  48. 

Thorne   Hobert,  letter  of,  I..  223. 

Thornton,  Dr..  saves  Patent  Office,  iv.,  22L 

Thoroi  oiiFARE  (Jap,  iv.,  496. 

Thor^tkin  of  Eriosfiord,  I.,  46. 

Thorvald,  the  Northman,  1.,  42  et  seq. 

Thorvard.  a  Greenlander,  I.,  46,  67,  l». 

Thro\t-dimtemper,  Hi.,  204, note. 

Throckmorton,  John,  H.,  4(»,  note. 

Throg  s  Nkcr,  the  British  occupy.  Hi.,  613;  nx-on- 
noissance  at,  iv..  6*) 

TiENHovFN,  Adrian  van,  II..  155. 

Tienhoven.  Cornklis  van,  ii.,  118:  in  Holland,  132, 
133,  134 ;  fiscal,  136.  160. 
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TicoMDEEOOA,  III.,  289;  attacked  hr  Ab«rcrombie, 
297  et  tea.  ;  occupied  by  AoiherMt,  SU2 :  importance 
of,  431,482:  AUeu'ti  expedition,  ^iii  et  stq. ;  Bur- 
go>ue  capturett,  473. 

TltiUA  iMDUNR,  11.,  428. 

TiLGHMA^t,  Okn.,  at  tort  Henry,  iv..  616. 

TiLGHXAK,  LiKiT.-coL.  Tlncu,  111..  495. 

TlLLET,  JoU?r   A.ND   EDWARD,  1.,  h&3,  898. 

TiMUER  Island,  li  ,  IGO. 

TiMBY,  Theodore  U.,  iv.,  464- 

Ti.NDALL,  TuoMAS,  RMault  on  Lord  Baltimore,  I.,  486. 

TiMCLM  lsLA>D,  settliHl  bv  Sweden,  I.,  471 ;  il.,  160, 

151,  152. 
TioOA  I'oiXT,  Sullivan  moren  on,  !▼.,  4. 

TlPPECA.IiOE,  lmttUM)f,  Iv.,  182. 
Tisv»i:A.vruii.     (.S?o  S<iuanto.) 
TiTiBA,  a  negn>  Mlave,  li.,  457. 
TiVERTu.N,  R    1.,  furt  at,  li.,  404,  4(HJ. 
Tobacco,  in  KnKland,  I.,  2W).  note:  profit  of,  302; 
in  Conn.,  11  ,  2H  ;  in  Va.,  210 ;  lii.,  54-50. 

TOMBIQBEE   UlVKR,  II.,  547. 

Tom,  King  of  the  Narragantfetty,  ill.,  116. 
ToMO  Ciiicm,  iil.,  145.  151. 

TOMUKA   KlVER,  il  ,  558. 

TOMOQl'A   INDIANS,  li.,  558. 

ToMPKiio,  Danikl  I).,cho(«en  Vice-president,  1  v., 240. 

TONTY,   Hknri   i>e,  witli   lia  Salle,  II.,  512  et  seq.;  at 

St.  Jojjoph,  510  ,  letter  of,  523. 
TooMBd,  lloBRKT,  approves  the  assault  on  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, Iv.,  421 ». 
TOFEKA,  KunNati,  legislature  meets  at,  Iv.,  413. 
ToppiyQj  Thomas,  il  ,  '.TJH 
ToRiE-s,  m  BfMtoii,  III  ,  ;J95;  in  .\.  Y..  456  ;  on  I>ong 

Island,  450;  in  \.  ('.,  4GG;  in  Ceutral  .N.  Y-,  «U9. 
Toronto.     (S<'e  York.) 

Torrett,  James,  sells  Nantucket,  lii  ,  2,  note. 
ToscANELU,  I'all,  geogmphiT,  1.,  104. 
Tower,  Thom\s,  ill  ,  143,  note. 
Tow.nsk.nd,  (lEXEKAL,  ill.,  liiH  :  at  Quebec,  310. 
Towmsbend,  Cuarlks,  Iii.,.*i43,  not«^,  352. 
TowsoN,  ('APT.,  at  Chippewa.  Iv.,  211. 
Tourr,  Richard,  attacked,  li.,  439. 
Tract,  DE,  at  QuoIm^c,  li  ,  832  et  xeq. 
Trade  of  the  Colonieo,  lii.,  331. 
Tradinu-posts,  Knglish,  in  Maine,  ill.,  197. 
Treat,  <!overnor.  Hi.,  27. 
Treat,  Major,  at  Bloody  Brook,  II..  412. 
Treat,  Robert,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  II.,  322. 
Tre\ty  op   Peace   with    Knqland,  iv.,  77;   signed, 

89;  of  (ihent,  2:{«),  240. 
Trent  affair,  iv.,  459. 
Tbjenton,  .\.  J.,  Hi., 522,  525,  529.  530. 
Trimble,  his  account  of  Malvern  Hill,  iv.,  488. 
Trimmings,  Sisanna,  and  witchcraft,  ii.,407. 
Trinity  rnuRCH.  N.  Y.,  buyn  farm  of  Bogardus,  il., 

121,  note;  humetl.  Hi.,  511. 
Trinity  Rivkr.  il.   ft'2fK 
Triple  .\luance.  The  (of  1068).  11..  .•}46. 
Trippk,  LiF.rT.,  horvice  in  .Mediterranean  In  the  war 

with  Tripoli,  iv.,  15'*.  ^^ 
Tripoli,  war  witli.  I  v.,  I5o. 
Tromp,  Admiral,  H.,  139. 
Trott,  Nicholas,  of  HA\,  ill.,  96,  100. 
Troup,  (.lov.,  on  State  rights  and  slavery,  Iv.,  288. 
Truman,  .Major  Thomas,  of  Va.,  il.,  i;94,  296. 
Trumbull,  Fort,  capture  of.  Iv.,  ♦W. 
Trumbull,  (lov.,  of  ('oiin.,  ill.,  413. 
Trumbull.  John,  HI  ,  409. 
Trumbull,  Joseph,  ill.,  4<)9. 
Tryon  County,  ill.,  008. 

Tryon,  Governor,  ill.,  459;  at  N.  Y.,  492;  at  Dan- 
bury,  547  :  ill  Connecticut,  015. 
Tumuli,  Hriti.-.h,  1.,  21. 
Tunis,  tn-aty  uith.  iv.,  244. 
Turnf.r.  C\ht\in.  lit  Turners  Falls,  H  ,  414. 
Turner,  N  \t  .  hi.-  insurrection,  iv.,  319  et  seq. 
Turner,  Uoiikrt,  ot   FX-Jt  Jersey,  Hi.,  0,  note. 
Turner  >  Ku.ls,  .Ma»»»«.,  li.,  414,  415. 
Tuk.nkr>  (;  vp.  iv..  f/H). 
Ti  RruK  Mak  hi..  457. 
Ti  "^rvRoUA,   ile-tro\ed,  Iv.,  2(>2. 
Tisr\KoR\s,  join    the  Five  Nation.*,  ill.,  48,  IH;  in 

Norrli  Crirolin-t.  HI. 
Tuncumbu,  .\la  ,  I  v..  525. 

Tittii.l.  Willi  vm.  of  N.-w  Il.ivin,  11.,  155,  note. 
TwiOQd,  Col.,  at  Koultown,  I  v.,  249 


Twiggs,  (iEH.   David  G.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  378  :   bii 

treachery,  441. 
Tybrb  Island,  light-house  beg^n,  iii..  147. 
Tyler,  Orn.,  at  Bull  Run.  iv.,  461. 
Tyler,  John,  accession  to  the  Presidency,  iv.,  S50; 

vetoes,  30O  ;  on  the  Texas  question,  363. 
Tynte,  Col.  Edward.  Got  of  S.  C,  ili.,  85,  88. 
TvRKKR,  finds  gnpes  in  Vinland,  i.,  42. 

T]C1T.\,  an  Indian  chief  in  Florida,  S..  168. 

^  t'LLOA,  Francisco  de,  iu  Cal.,  il.,  6G0. 

Unadilla  destn)\ed.  Hi.,  009. 

Uncas,  sachem,  )I.,  9,  10;  murders  Miauionomo,  92 

el  seq..  141,  142 
Ukdbrhill,  John,!.,  468, 460:  ll.,2.3. 10.  in  Pe<iuo: 

war,  2,  8,  10,  et  seq. ;  on  Long  Island,  142   et  uq . 

iu  R.  I.,  143,  144. 
Uniforms,  lii.,  494. 

Union  op  Colonies,  plan  of  a,  ill.,  261. 
Uniontown,  N.  J.,  Hi.,  522. 
Unfted  Colonies  of  New  England,  li.,  49. 
United  States  Bank.,  charteretl,  iv.,  244. 
*'  United  States,"  frigate,  captures  Macedonian,  Iv., 

193  ;  blockaded  at  New  Loudon,  2(^7. 
Union,  first  movement  toward,  iv.,  99. 
Union,  village  of,  lv.,4 
Uneaga,  Spanish  (Jovenior,  iv.,189. 
Upland.    (See  Chester,  l*a.) 
Upshall,  Nicholas,  on  the  Friends,  II., 180. 
Upshur,  Secretary,  apiH»inted,  I  v.,  366;  death,  367. 
Ury,  John  {Negro  Plot),  HI..  239  et  seq. 
Usher,  John,  of  N.  II.,  il.,  432  r/  seq. 
UssEUNCX,  William,  I  ,  843,  note,  44.>6,  460. 
Utie,  Nathaniel,  of  .Md.,  11.,  249. 
Uthkcut,  L.  I.,  tne  British  occupv,  ill  .  497. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  11..  524  ;  IU,  40,  2(>8. 
Utrecht,  Union  of,  I.,  341. 

^7.^ARCK,  the  baker,  his  connection  i*ith  the  Ne- 
gro I'lot,  Hi.,  220. 
Vallmdia,  an  Indian  king,  i.,  53. 
Valley  Forge,  ill.,  505,  593. 
Valparaiso,  fight  in  Harbor  of,  iv.,  223. 
Van   Buren,   Martin,  Secretary  of  State,  Iv..  298; 

administration  as  President,  354  et  seq  ;  position  in 

1840,  358  ;  free-soil  candidate,  380. 
Van  Cortlandt,   Stephen,    meuil>cr  of    New  York 

Council,  Hi.,  12;  anecdote  of,  12,  note;  flight  to 

Albany,  10. 
Van  Courtlandt,  Col.,  III.,  584. 
Van  Cvrler,  Arendt.  I.,  442. 
Van  Curler,  Jacob,  I.,  440. 
Van  I).»m,  Rip,  of  N.  Y.,  HI.,  50,  222,  224. 
Van  Deering's  Mills,  Hi.,  569. 
Van  der  Donck,  Adrian,  author  of  the  Vertoof^k,  il., 

130  ;  leader  in  Now  Netherland.  181  rt  seq..  139. 
Vanderdussen,  Colonbl,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  601. 
Van  der  (iRist,  Captauh,  li.,  126. 
Van  Dorn,  Gen.  Karl,  at  Corinth,  iv.,  684. 
**  Vanderbilt,"  Thb,  Iv.,  469. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  in  Massachusetts,  i.,  663  :  ii.,  41 ; 

aids  Williams,  43,  104. 
Vane,  pirate  captain.  HI.,  98. 
Van  IIorne,  David,  ill.,  232,  note. 
Van  IIorne,  Thos.  B.,  defeated,  iv.,  188. 
Van  Murray,  Wilijam.  nent  to  France,  iv.,  134. 
Van  Ne.<*s,  Colonel,  ill.,  402. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  at  Queenstown,  iv.,  190. 
Van  Sciiaick,  Col.,  his  expedition  against  the  Onon* 

dagas,  iv.,  4. 
Van  Scmaick's  Inland,  Hi., 570. 
Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  in  New  Netherland,  I..  438. 
Van  Voorst,  at  l*avonia,  1.,  442. 
Van  Wart,  Isaac,  captor  of  Andr^,  Iv.,  24. 
Van  Zodt.  Mr.,  of  N.  Y.,  Hi..  22B. 
Van  Z\m»t,  Mr.,  Texan  minister.  Iv.,369. 
Van  Zandt.  Winan,  Hi.,  282,  note. 
Vari«'k,  Col.,  quoted,  ill.,  584,  note. 
Varnum,  CoL.,  111,497. 
"  Varuna.'  The,  at  New  Orleans,  Iv.,  528. 
Vasco  Nuf^Tss.     (See  Balboa.) 
Vaudreuil.  Marquis  de,  at  N.  0.,  ii.,660;  Got.  of 

Cana«la,  Hi.,  40;  incites  Indians,  133;  controlled 

by  the  Jesuits,  197. 
Vaudreuil,  fighting  at,  ill..  45''. 
Val'ohan,  Col.,  at  Louisburg,  lii.,  212. 
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Vacohan,  Um.,  at  N.  Y.,  111..  483. 
Vacohan,  LiEi'T.-Gov.  of  N.  II.,  iii.,  188. 
Vauqukux,  <^apt.,  at  Quebvr,  Hi.,  306,  311. 
Vkaltow.n,  N.  J.,  ill.,  &34. 

VlLA^iCO,  DO.^  LVK  DB.  i.,  220. 
VKLASaUEX,  DO.^V  IMEOO,  I.,  148. 

Vknablks,  Gk>.,  li.,  481. 

Vbxanoo,  ili.,  257,  25i» ;  raptured.  328. 

Vexkoas,  th«  hiHtorian,  ii.,  589,  ^K). 

Vexnek,  II.,  371^  note. 

Vera  Cele,  raptured  by  Si-utt,  Iv.,  376. 

Verdribtio  lIoECE,  lIudHoii  Kivrr,  i.,  352. 

Verobnnes,  roL'.NT  DE,  hU  intlurure  against  Axnericm, 
Iv.,  70. 

Verhult,  W'lLUAM,  <}c>T.  of  Dutch  colony,  1.,  387. 

VeRIN,  JUiiHUA,  11.,  ¥). 

Verlette;<ber<j,  in  N.  Y.  City.  II.,  340. 

Vermont,  the  dinputc  orrr,  ill.,  434;  the  que«tion 
of  hcT  status,  iv.,  78  et  sfy.  :  declarofl  henelf  an 
independent  State,  7i^.  admitted  to  the  Union,  82. 

Ver.nox,  James,  ill.,  148,  note. 

Ver>o.n,  Admiral,  sent  to  the  >Vcflt  Indie«,  ii.,  5tS0 ; 
Hi.,  Xuii. 

Verplanok,  GruAN  C  ,  hij»  revenue  bill,  Iv.,  310. 

VerplanR'S  L\ndi.>o,  captured.  Hi.,  615. 

Verr^zano,  Oiovanni  dv,  V(»yagei«  of,  i.,  176,  180. 

Verrazano,  IIibrommu.s  d\.  i  ,  176,  note. 

"  Vertgouh  '■  or  Rkhrksematio.'v,  il.,  130, 138. 

Ve^picci,  .\m»:riuo,  \oyaKeit  of,  I.,  121,  122  ;  letter  to 
I)e  Medici,  124;  to  :^Mlerini,  126;  .\merica  named 
for  him.  127. 

VirK>Bi'RU,  batterien  |KU(iied  by  Farrafnit,  iv.,  530; 
iiraut  begins  operations  against,  5^  ;  viege,  557  ; 
Hurrender,  ooU. 

Viu.AGAO.Nox,  in  South  America,  I.,  1H9. 

VufCENXEs,  Iii.,  257  ;  captured,  611. 

ViNCE.NT,  Oex.,  at  battle  of  Stony  Creek,  Iv.,  107. 

Vi.NES,  Richard,  in-. Maine,  i.,  32!^,  335. 

ViXLAND,  of  the  Northmen,  i.,  42. 

ViNTo.N,  Mr.,  Iv.,  415, 

ViOMBNiL,  Barox  de,  at  Yorktown,  iv.,  73. 

ViROixiA,  called  Axacan,  i  ,  221) ;  named  by  Raleigh, 
245;  first  colony  in,  2*)U ;  colimial  lawii,3iK);  nla- 
vory  intr(Miuced,>j(>2 ;  mHriMicrc  in  479;  govemori 
of,  11.,  201  ft  srif  :  tnartMicre  in,  204  :  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, 211  ;  Bacon'fl  n>bellion.302  et  uq ;  Hi., 
58;  a  royal  province,  57  ;  rebellions  in,  58  ;  titate 
prijioner*  nent  to,  oS  ;  condition  of  in  1602,  64,  <58  ; 
townj<,  7>< ;  agaiuHt  taxation,  'S^  ;  Stamp  Act,  339, 
340;  adoptn  a  couMtitutiou,  487;  on  independence, 
4?J  ;  political  importance,  iv.,  246. 

"  ViRai.NiA,"  The,  fintt  American  Khip,  i.,  292. 

ViRGiMiA  <'oMPA.NT,charten(  of,  i.,  26<,  291  ;  hontility 
to  iM> mouth  Co.,  :^i2  ;  Jame<«  I.  and, 476 ;  dlMolu- 
tion,  482  :  attempt  to  reT^tablinh,  11. ,  202. 

ViRGi.NiA,  Winthrop  on  maitMacre  in,  ii.,  57. 

Visc'Ai.NQ,  on  the  I'ai'iflc  coaitt,  Ii.,  565  et  »tq. 

VoLANOs,  a  pilot  in  Vifcaino'H  fleet,  ii.,  586. 

Vox  Stirs,  Uexeral.  HI.,  493. 

VoT.iQEi-R.>.  The,  origin  of,  11.,  522. 

VRiBitEXDAKi.,  I)e  Vrien'H  colony,  I.,  452. 

"  VuLTURK,'  The,  her  c(»nnectlon  with  Amold'i  plot, 
iv.,  2iJ. 

\Y"AB.\SII  RIVER,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  507 
''    and  note. 

Wachusett  I.ndiaxh,  at  Ijancaster,  H.,  414. 
Wachuhett,  Molmt,  II.,  414. 
Waddlk,  \Vm.,  of  (Jorton  i«rty,  H.,  75,  note. 
Wadsworth,  ("apt.,  hi.,  28. 
Wad.sworth,  Col  ,111.,  393. 
WaD!>W()Rth,  Gkn.,  Hi.,  495. 
Wadsworth,  Uk.nrv,  Iv.,  1»)0 

Wages  in  MH->nHchuj«ettn  in  1715,  Hi.,  127  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 127,  note. 
Waoxer,  Kokt,  iv.,  544  :  reduced,  589. 
WAH%n■^,  t^kinniiih  nt.  iv..  :f7. 
Wahauonomawit,  on  Wheelwriphfn  deed,  II.,  486. 
WAHGiNXAri'T,  a  Connwticut  chief,  i.,  547. 
Wake,  pimte,  HI.,  3i.  , 

Warelbt,  Ingram's  lieutenant,  H  ,315. 
Walcot,  .Mary,  and  the  witcben,  ii  ,  458  rt  uq.  ' 

Waldrckrrs,  hi..  M\  :  drfeuteil  in  N.  J..  546. 
Waldejise-*,  The,  i.n  the  IN-Iawnn".  Ii.,  162. 
H'aldo,  Capt  .  at  .Innu-Mtoun,  I.,  -9tJ 
Waldu  Patb.nt,  The,  II.,  427.  note.  i 


Waldron,  Major  Kicharb,  rwi«ts  Allen.  11.,  484, 

4«')5 ;  entraps  the  Imlian^,  440 ;  at  the  Kennebec, 

441 ;  marJered,  444,  445. 
Waldrox,  Resolved,  CommJMioner to  .Maryland,  II., 

250. 
Waldsbrmuller,  Martix,  publifihe«  Cosmograpkut 

Introduction  i.,  126;  namea  Anu'rica,  127. 
Walford,  UooDWirB,  a  witch,  ii.,  467. 
Walford,  Thomas,  at  Charleiftown,  i.,  531 ;  fined 

and  banifihed,  5S3. 
Walker,  Gbx.,  in  Antletam  campaign,  iv.,  600. 
Walker,  Uendersox,  of  N.  C,  death  of,  iii.,  86. 
Walker,  Admiral,  Sir  Uovbdbx,  ill.,  45. 
Walker,  Johk,  ii.,  41,  note. 
Walker,  Robert  J .,  (iovcmor  of  Kansan,  Iv.,  414. 
Walker,  Wiluam,  fllibuAtcr,  Iv.,  428. 
"  Walk-ix-thb-Water,-'  The,  iv.,  275. 
Walklate,  (ieorge,  iU.,52. 
Wall  Street  (N,  Y.),  origin  of  name,  U.,  838. 
WALL.1B0UT  Rat,  the  Waal-bogt.  i.,  366;  HI.,  498. 
Wallace,  Capt.,  of  the  Rose.  Iii.,  417. 
Wallacb,  Lewis,  at  Shiloh,  iv.,  624. 
Wallet,  Major,  of  PI v mouth,  H.,  898. 
Wallet  on  LeiHler,  Hi.,  20. 
Walloomscoik  River.,  iH.,581. 
Wallooxs,  in  America,  i.,  .'i65. 
Wallts,  Samuel,  and  Connecticut  charier,  ii.,  392. 
Walpolb  Oraxt,  The,  Hi.,  257,  note. 
Walpole,  Horace,  Hi.,  369,  note  ;  quoted,  378,  note. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  quoted.  HI.,  331. 
Walpole'^  Letters.  quotiHi,  ill.,  21*2,  note. 
Walsixouam,  Sir  Fraxcis  i.,  ZH,  311. 
Walter,  The  Rkv.  Mr.,  Hi,  128. 
Waltox,  (iEoroe,  H.,  467. 
Wamesit,  II.,  436,  note. 
Wampanoags,  or  Foka.nokets,  ii.,  402,404. 
Wamsitta.     (See  Alexander.) 
"  Waxton  Oospeller.s,"  in  MaMachuaettM,  ii..  67. 
War  declared  by   England  againvt  France  (1702), 

HI.,  122. 
War  with  the  French,  Hi.,  250  et  *eq. ;  cxpentfes  of, 

330,331. 
War  Democrats,  iv.,  449. 
Ward,  Axdrew,  II..  22,  note. 
Ward,  (iex.  Artema:«.  at  Dodton,  Hi.,  3m.  407,  425. 
Ward,  Colonel,  fortiflen  Brooklyn,  ill.,  462. 
W.vRD,  Ex  SIGN,  at  l'itt**hurg,  III.,  260. 
Ward,  Governor  of  Rhode  iHland,  HI.,  389. 
Ward,  Rev.  Nathaxiel,  H.,  42;  SimpU    CobUr  of 

Agaxoam^  59,  n<ite  ;  "  Body  of  Libertien,'*  61 ;  non 

puniHhe<l,  66,  note. 
Ward.  Mrs.  S.  .\.,  Iv.,  276,  note. 
Wardsworth,  CAPTAix,and  Conn,  charter,  ii.,  392; 

killed,  416. 
Wareham,  Johx,  of  Dorchentcr,  i.,  581,  532. 
Warxb,  Thomas,  of  Eai^t  Jerwy,  Hi.,  6,  note. 
Warxer,  Colomkl,  of  Va.,  quoted.  HI..  52. 
Warxer,  Johx,  of  Gorton  partv,  ii.,  75,  note. 
Warxer,  Coloxel  Skth,  Hi.,  436,  574, 581. 
Warrex,  Abmiral,  in  command  on   the  Amenc«n 

coa«t,  iv.,205. 
Warrev,  Captaix,  at  St.  Auguiitlne,  ii.,  562;  Hi., 

226. 
Warren,  Commodore,  Hi.,  209,  213,  215. 
Warrex,  Gbx.  Gouvbrxbur  K.,  at  GettyRburg,  iv., 

554  et  seq. :  in  overland  campaign,  571  et  seq. ;  in 

ciege  of  Peteniburg,  iv.,  594. 
Warrex,  James,  letter  from  Adam*  to,  Hi.,  476;  to 

lierry,  478,  582,  617,  note. 
Warrex,  Joseph,  his  oration.  Hi.,  880 ;  bin  predic- 
tion, 386:  earlock  shot.  382;  letter  to  GaRt>,  394; 

killed,  403  ;  reportii  Suffolk  Resolutions  4i2. 
W'arrex,  Mart,  confession  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  468. 
Warren,  Admiral,  Sir  Peter,  ill.,  248. 
Warren,  Captai>i  Ratolipf,  i.,  W>1. 
Warrex,  Richard,  of  the  Majt/lower^  i.,  393,  note. 
Warrex,  Winslow,  Hi.,  476,  second  note. 
Warremtox,  Iv.,  507. 
Warrixgtox,  <'*pt..  Iv.,  224. 
Warwick,  R.  1.    (See  Shawomet.) 
Warwick,  Penn.,  ill.,  556. 
Warwick.  K«rl  op,  I.,  481:   H.,  98;  on  WilliamB 

chnrter,  H»2 
Wasrinutom  CrrT,  the  Capital  removed  to,  iv.,  186; 

R4iHi>'s  ex|NMlitition  against,  218;  public  buildlnp 

burned,  22U. 
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Wxtumttjon.  FoKT,  Hi..  4^41,  r,m. 

1l'«ftHi»<«r<».  Fort.  *itf  oi  4'in<^inriati.  ir..  112. 

Yf ji»Hi'%Qi*ty .  4«toM>c.  M'tit  to  Vrnatirr',  Iff-.  2&d; 
ioifi*  Bra«i<i<^k,  3i4  .  //itir^  V"Ttt*-^.  '4*i :  appointed 
roiDfnan<l*'r-iu-rhi«-f.  I-'T:  at  <  amhrvl^, -fff :  hii* 
ac«la..  4^  ;  in»trur-TA  Anuotd.  442  .  hurrie«  tny^p* 
Ut  >.  Y..  ¥11:  a  li-it^T  to.  nefu^4Nl.  4M:  in  New 
Yr^rk.  i^y* .  rr*jM^>  tht;  l>-iawarf,.0^&«{l  :  marrhr* 
on  lYiD<r«;toa,  .VfiS .  et*mr*i0>in%t^e^  with  llowr. 
Ml  .  bnvk*  ramp  at  >fom«to«n,  •>>! :  at  llart*- 
▼il>.  :/A  .  at  )«ttl«-  of  Bran^lt  w  iD«.  -^i&l  ft  m^.  ;  at 
Vall«r>  ¥ongf.i^1i:  \,ur»uf*  illnum,*jff2  :  at  Mrm- 
OMmth.  *->i4  :  rrhuk*^  I>^.  »)iM  :  at  llartford.  f r.. 
21;  at  Wftht-r^f'i'l.i'/j:  intTTti-w  viih  an  af^M 
patrW/t,  71 :  at  .Wahunrh,  S4  */  «'y. ;  pl*»c  ti»  cap- 
ture, "rt .  imtriarrby  prr/|<ri«*U  t*^i.  fv> .  bi*  a^l'lnm^* 
to  th«  arm  J.  >»>< :  tak^  Icarr  of  hii*  ofllr«r«.  HSi ;  hln 
j(fum«f>  to  th«r  M'«i*>t.  K  :  opinion  of  t'otifrr**,  i6  : 
on  M«ri^i#v  for  manaffiDK  |<uMir  affair*.  y^>:  pr»- 
■irlMi  oTrr  ('oti4titutioiitl  CouTcntion,  ]•>':  rh<ii>«n 
Pr^i«l»'nt,  l'>4  .  r?i«|u«'tt*  'luring  hi-  pr»T»i«l«UTj , 
111  :  hi«  <l««rh.  Mo  .   Lrri"  euloiy  cm,  li^i;. 

Waahin^tos.  Job*,  of  Va..  II..  ZM.  2.«o. 

1I'a*hi>oto«,  1^\«k>.x'.c,  hi.,  IK:  in  th<r  <»hii/  Coiu- 

|*o» ,  '-i-^T. 
WaiiHI»«to%,  l4:»i»,  at  Ml.  Wrnon.  l\..  ^^>. 
Wa>hi.^oto^,  Willmm  ALGr»Ti>c.  in  (;hio  ('ompan>  , 

Hi.,  25i  ;  at  Trffut^m,  .V.^« ;  Iv.,  l^i ;  at   battlt*  of 

fo»  ptrnii.  42,  4^i  .  at  Ouilfonl  Court  IIoumt.  ¥» ;  at 

Eutaw  .<*pnngf>,  i'A. 
Washita  Kjvu.  il..  .04*; 
•*Wa«p,"  The,  raptun-*  th*-   Frttltr,  lv.,  IW ;  cap- 

turr*  th*"  H'inthrr   tfifrl. 
Wathrbiky,  Conn  .  lv..  'lAit. 
Watciima>,   Ki<.-hari>,  ii.,  4",  note:   one  of  (;orton 

party.  7.'*,  not«- 
Watbrm.  A>tho>t,  an  aji^iutor.  11  ,  2/i7. 
Watkrtow?(,  Mai<t».,  r>4:ttlt^l,  i.,  .VJ2  .  fniigration  fn^m, 

H..  '&. 
Watso?!,  Fort,  r-ai»tur»-  of.  Iv.,57. 
Watts,  IIorkrt,  III  ,  Xfl,  note. 
Wauoh,  DoR<iTHY,  a  Fhfiid,  at  New  Amrttenlam,  ii., 

2%). 

WaWENOTK  l5I)IA.'««»,  II.,  4.'i?i. 

Wazuaw,  artion  at.  lv..  3). 

Watla.mi,  Fr*>c;i.'».  lv.,  3:J6. 

Watxr,  A?rrHo>Y,  in  Canada,  ill..  46(^  o44  ;  at  Bran- 
dywine,  IfA  ;  at  i'aoli,  f*07  :  at  tierniantown,  htJd: 
eaptiirefl  .^tonv  Toint,  <)1>'» :  attempt  to  i<upprerifl 
mutiny,  iv.,  fiii :  rani|miini  ii):Hiu«t  lndianf<,  110. 

Wealth  of  the  rolonle-.  Hi.,  iftl. 

WlATHRR.SrORI>,  Wm.,  Iv.,  *J.(i. 

WiBB,  Col.  Charlb^.  Hi  .  r>1o. 

Webb,  (iE>ERAL,  at  o..w«'p'>.  ili.,2lJl:  at  Fort  Ed- 
wanl,  '£."'1 ;  hi«  rowardiee,  294. 

Webb,  (;k>.  J.  \V\tsoji.  III.,  4L»;,  note. 

Webb.  Likct.-col.  S\mlkl  B.,  III.,  4iiri,  4y»». 

Wbbstkr,  a  British  offiter  under  «"oniwaIli«,  at  New 
York,  III,  4i«. 

Wbbhtkr,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Camden,  lv.,  J>J 

Webstkr,  Da.mrl,  \vnt\n  free-trade  i"«rt\ ,  lv..  24o  :  de- 
fend.-i  r.  f*.  Bank,  .'J')! ;  his  d^-liate  with  lla>ne, 
3^16 :  in«trurtj«  Minij-ter  Everett,  'Mit :  n-ninveti  from 
the  Cabinet.  364  :  on  the  rompromi<M>s  of  1S6'>,  3t«2. 

Webster,  Li  rut  .-colon  el.  at  (Juilfonl  I'ourt  Houm, 
lv..4<». 

Web-mkr,  .MaoM,,  lv.,  3ir>. 

WfBSTKR.  Noah,  ill  ,  r>«2  :  bi.<»  iMK»k-.  lv..  111. 

WEiK'^i  i>«EKKs,  Indian  trilM*,  I.,  451. 

WKDitKKiiinN  insiiltx  Franklin,  iii.,')'i£^ 

Weed,  Tiuri.ow.  lv..  44^'. 

Weeimin,  <Je>ek\l,  ill  .  r>44.  550. 

WekKn.  .lollN.  11.,  ILS,  note. 

Wkkt\mou.  a  s«|ua\v  Miclieni,  11  .  4<4. 

WeEH  MKA    I.MUANS.  II..  il/'A . 

*'  UELroMK,"  Thk,  IVnn.-  ves-rl,  Ii..  4W. 
Wkldk.  Kkv.  Thomas.  Ma.-.-   n^rent,  il.,  101.  '^77. 
Wei.lin(;,  Im.  .1  \mks  c.,  <it«'(l,  iii.,  47«'»,  note. 
Wkli>,  M«'..  Indian  attack  at,  II.,  441. 
Wells.  Wii.mvm,  II  .  82<». 

Welsh,  tmilition  c<»n<«Tninn  Xnu-ric-a,  I..  MJ »/  snj. 
Wemvsn.  >Iaj«»r.  <niot«M|.  III..  ;K«7.  notr. 
Wentwortii.  Bf>MM;,  11  .  4;t»>.  n<ite  :  «J<»v.  of  N.  FI., 

HI.,    lin«:    l^ini-lmri:   «'\|Kiiif ion.   211,    nule ;    hi»i 

adniini.«itnttion,  r.t^. 
We>twi»rth.  Sir  .Imiin.  il.,  427,  n«»tf. 


WDrrwoBTH.  JoHS.of  N.  U.,  lU..  I9!^,  19. 
WE<4Ci*H.  a  Pe<|Uoc  <|r>«rt*T.  H..  12. 
VtM.tnjWK'iM*ft:*t,  home  of  Powhatan.  1..  2&fl. 
WCsLET,  i.:aAELU.  gOr«  to  iw*t>T%iM,  ill.,  151 

We»lct.  Joa5,  Hi.,  161.  STcS. 

WE*!»AOi>srT.    !.>«•>  We> month  > 

We>t.  (.'aptai?!.  aiii#i<«Uot  to  iK>r|n^.  i.,  SM. 

West.  Mr.,  on  Jame*  Kirer,  i..  J>4. 

We«t  l!iWA  Co]fr>A.%T.  Drrcii.  11.31,  134.  14K. 

We»t  New  Jeb.>et.    (See  New  Jrr>e;.} 

M'uT  Foot.  Arnold  take-  n»minaDd  of.  It..  V*. 

West  l'oi>T.  Va.,  Ii..  313  ;  taken.  31^  ;  iv..  4*. 

West.  Be!(ja«l>.  cited.  Hi..  3:>4. 

We*t.  FE*>'is.of  Vinpnia,  i..  4S4. 

Weat.  Joaeth.  of    i'arrdina.  U..  21^1  :    i^orrmor  of 

acjuth  <;an>liua.  28^1 
We.'*t,  B'/bert.  of  l^aKt  Jer»eT.  IH..  6.  note. 
WE*TBRiJoK.  Coi>Ci.<«EL,  arTvi>tj<*Kaf  le.  itJ..  liH. 
WEarr-HCsTER  (Oovt-d^irpN  Mettled,  U.,  3*5. 
Westomt,  .**TIEELT,  il..  31*.  note. 
Westerli.  K.  1.,  HI.,  114.216. 
We.iTER.'*  COMPAST.  H..  631  ft  M^.,  .'»4#>. 
WtsTEIELI*,  Ma^!«.,  H..  4<J6. 

West«l'»>te*,  Treatt  of.  H.,  3ri2. 

We»to>.  Fr\><-|!(.  ii.,  4<»,  note,  70  et  **//..  75.  note. 

We^tojj,  Thom\s,  ai«i«  the  I^.^den  Turitan^.  I.,J^'4; 
in  New  F.u^land,  410. 

Westwood.  U'iLLi^H,  ii.,  22,  note. 

WETHER.snELD,  Coun..  jH'ttleJ,  1,541*:  H  ,  *>,  '.*.  22: 
conference  of  commantler*  at,  iv..  65. 

WETj|f»tTH,  coloDien  at,  i.,  %<f^},  4'<*,  41<», 

Wktnuith.  <*eoroe.  To%afce  of.  I.,  315,  310:  Indiana 
captun^l  bj.3l8. 

WH\LLtY.  Col.  EI'Ward,  H..  379  et  stq.,  ^),  note. 

Wh\tely.  Majin.,  11.414. 

Whately.  .Mr..  hii>  duel,  iii  ,  30l». 

Wheeler,  Capt^ix.  and  Nipniurk  Indiana,  ii.,  407. 

Wheelwright,  Ret.  John,  in  BoMon,  i  .  55:i  :  il., 
42 ;  at  Kxeter.  N  11  ,  412:  in  Main*-,  423 :  in  Eni^- 
Und.  423  ;  Indian  de^^l  <o,  434.  4^35.  4»'>. 

Whig  TARtr,  The,  HI,  25.  40  :  iv.  417. 

Whivplk,  (ntniniand-  a  crui.>M*r,  ill.,  414. 

Whipple.  Commodore,  at  Charlenton.  iv.,  12. 

Whiskey  1.\m  rre/.tio>-   iv.,  118  tt  s'q. 

White,  Ci»li«?«el.  1%"..  13. 

White,  .\mirew,  in  .Md..  l.,  489:  narrstire  of.  4'Jl. 

WHrtE,  JouM,  of  Baleigb'K  colonv,  t..  251,  252.  25S, 
*£A. 

White,  Ret.  Juh>.  of  Dorrhenter,  1.,  42(>. 

White  Hoi  se,  on  the  ramunke\ ,  lv.,  473. 

White  Man's  \.\yk\*,  tradition  of,  i.,  53,  note. 

White  Oae  <'REk.K,  afTain*  at,  lv.,  484. 

White  People,  Hi.,  37. 

White  I'lm.^k,  HI.,  513  :  battle  of,  515. 

\\  HiTf.FiKLi*.  (iEORGE,  ill  Va  .  lU..  77  ;  at  Savannah, 
152:  his  i>yniiiath>  with  tdavet*,  154  :  hin  orphan 
hou.M',  UV»:  in  New  England,  2ii3  ;  bU  oratorr, 
2(»),  2>'7  :  biii  counnel  as  to  the  Louinbune  expedi- 
tion, 211. 

Whitehall,  N.  V.,  Hi.,  285. 

W  HiTEHALL  STREET,  N.  Y.,  name  of   H.,  3,  41. 

WniTEHAVEX,  England,  ill.,  018. 

Whiteside,  (>E.siERAL,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  iv.,'21;^. 

WnrrFiELn,  Joh.\  W.,  in  Kanrtan,  lv.,  411. 

WnrriNO,  Liblt.,  at  l.«ke  George,  ill  ,  287. 

Whitney,  Addison  <».,  iv..  447,  note. 

Whitney,  Eli,  11.,  551  ;  invents  the  cotton-gin.  t%'., 
1<'8. 

Whitney,  .Sylvanus,  Hi.,  378. 

Whittikr,  John  (i..  iv.,  331. 

Wp^KENDvM.  William,  at  FluHhing,  H.,  231*. 

WirKEs,  .loH>,  aitl!<  Gorton,  il.,  <iy,  75,  note. 

Wi.KFoRD,  K.  1.,  Hi.,  114 

WiiiGiNs,  Th<imas.  of  N.  II.,  attacks  Mrmiu  and  Itare- 
f(K.t,  11.  4:31,4:12. 

Wighcomo*  o,  H-a-fight  In,  1  ,  5<»1,  502. 

Wii.BuRE,  Sami'kl.  H.,  44,  note,  113,  note. 

Wiu-ox.  (;ei«..  at  Frazier'K  Farm,  lv.,  485. 

Wii,rox.  Gen.  C.  M  .at  tJettyaburg,  iv.,  555. 

Wii.hk.  Kkv    Thomas,  hix  son,  11  ,  tJO,  note. 

Wii.DKRNE.ss,  battle  of  the,  iv.,  673  et  seq. 

Wn.nwvcK,  or  Wiltwyce.     (.See  E:>ioput<.) 

Wii.KES,  CHsRi.r.s,  captureK  Ma«<in  and  Slidell,  lv., 
4«J»». 

Wll.KKs,    FKIDKRirE.  HI.,  2<»<). 

WiLKi.N,  .louN,  Hi  ,  :i»y>. 
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WiLKBSBABRK,  iU.,  009. 

WiLKIMSON,  CaPT.  llBRRT.of  N.  <\,  11.,  288. 

WiLKiNsioN,  Major,  Hi.,  525,  592. 

WiLKiNttOM,  Col.,  hii^  raid,  iv.,  115. 

Wilkinson,  Uen.,  coDDection  with  Burr's  icheme, 
iv.,  151 ;  in  comniand  at  (.Mnciaiuiti,  186  :  treMon, 
137 ;  expcHlition  down  tho  St.  Lawrence,  2U1 : 
takes  Mobiie,  202  :  rourt-niartialled,  210. 

WiLKiNs,  M.\JOR,  wreck  of.  Itl ,  321. 

WiLLARD,  wit4;hcrafr,  ii.,  459. 

WiLLARD,  Simon,  at  iirookfleld,  ii  ,  406. 

WiLLBM.HT.^DT.    {iive  Albany.) 

WiLLETT,  i.,iKi.T.-roL.,  at  Orinkanv,  iii.,  578. 

WiLLBTT,  Marinus,  M»  oxploit,  iii  .468. 

WiLLETT.  Thomas,  comminnioner,  li.,  137 ;  at  Plym- 
outh, 148 

William  ok  Orange,  murder  of,  i.,  341. 

William  and  Mart,  acce»i>ion  of,  iii.,  12. 

William  and  Mart  College,  iii.,  59,  70. 

William  111.,  ii.,  392;  pn>claimed  in  Boeton,  395; 
iii.  26;  death  of,  178. 

William,  Fort,  Georgia,  iii.,  159. 

William  Hb.nry.  Fort,  Iii.,  289,  292;  capituUte*  to 
Montcalm,  21>4. 

Willi AM.H,  at  Hartford,  ii.,  25. 

WiLLiAM.s.  Col.,  Iii.,  581. 

WiLLiAM.<«,  .Mr.,  on  WcL*h  tradition,  i..  72. 

Williams,  .Mr.,  indicted  in  Alabama,  iv.,  328. 

WiLLiAMsi,  Kkv.  .Mr.,  captured  at  Deerfleld,  iii.,  123. 

WiLUAMs,  David,  captor  of  Andrt^,  iv.,  24. 

WiLLiAMsi,  llBV.  Kle.vzer,  li,  502,  notc. 

Williams,  Col.  Kpiiraim,  iii..  285,  280,  and  note. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  Iii.,  371. 

William.h,  Chriio,  at  Guilford  Court  IIouM,  iv.,  46. 

WiLUAMs,  KouKR,  at  Manhattan,  i.,  400  ;  at  Boston, 
533;  at  Salom  and  Plymouth,  535;  contrororsy 
and  banishment,  542,  544 ;  founds  ProYidcnce,  547  ; 
ii.,  7,  9,  3iJ ;  his  influence,  51;  receiTes  Gorton, 
69  :  letter  to  Wiutbrr>p,  73 ;  Rhode  Island  charter, 
99  it  seq. ;  letter  to  Mawm,  102 ;  agent  of  R.  I.  in 
England,  111 ;  agiiinst  the  Friendtf,  183. 

WiLLLAMSRURO,  Vn.,  iii.,  70 ;  the  allied  armies  arrive 
at,  iv.,  71. 

Williams  College,  iii.,  287,  note. 

Williamson,  Dr.  Hugh,  iii.,  475,  note. 

WiLLiAMSToWN,  .Maj«s.,  iii.,  433. 

WiLLOUUHBV,  Sir  Hugh,  voyage  of,  I.,  227. 

WiLMI.NGTON,  Di>l.,  iii.,  553. 

WiLMOT,  David,  his  proviso,  iv.,385 ;  in  Philadelphia 
Convention,  422. 

Wilson  (.NVgro  Plot),  a  sailor,  iii.,  225. 

W1L.S0N,  Edward,  killed  in  a  duel,  ii.,  527. 

WiL.<«ON,  IIenrv,  error  in  his  book,  iv.,2tit};  chal- 
lenged, 420. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  H.,  at  Peterslnirgh,  iv.,  501. 

WiLsoN,  Kbv.  John,  ii.,  41;  strikes  llolmoa,  108 ;  iu- 
sultM  Quakers,  \\^. 

Wilson's  (-rbbk,  battle  of,  iv.,  455. 

Winchester,  Milroy  defeated  at,  iv.,  551 ;  liarly  de- 
feated at,  594. 

Winchester,  (}en.,  captured,  iv.,  194. 

WiNc'KEL  Street,  N.  Y.,  ii.,  340. 

Wi.NCou,  John,  patent  granted  to  the  Puritans  in  his 
name,  i.,  3?3. 

Winder,  Gen.,  captured,  iv.,  198. 

Winder,  William  II.,  in  command  near  Washington, 
Iv.,  21s. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  settled,  i.,  548  ;  ii.,  6,  9,  22. 
.  WiND-toR,  N.  S.,  Hi.,  274. 

HiNOFiELD,  Kdward  Maria,  of  Tlrginia.  i.,  267:  at 
Jamestown,  269  rt  $eq. ;  trouble  with  John  i^mith, 
273  tt  seq. :  deposed,  277 ;  returns  to  England, 
tHh 

WlxoiNA,  an  Indinn  chief  in  Va.,  i.,  244,  248. 

Wdineb\uos,  Tub,  iv.,  295. 

WniNirL'METT.    (S«*  Hampton.) 

WijiNiPisE«)GRK,  Lake,  mdiaus  of,  ii.,  435. 

WixaLOw,  Kdward,  at  Levden.  i..  880 :  envoy  to 
Massosoit,  4<)7  :  in  Kngland,4l3,  415, 4n;  R.  I.pa- 
tmt,  ii.,43;  on  (Norton  claims  in,  98  ;  jiketoh  of , 
99|  note  ;  meet>«  Stuyvesant  in  W\  I  ,  157. 

Wintow,  LiBLT.-coL.,  John,  iii.,  275  et  »eq. 

WtjitiiOW,  John  .\.,  his  victory  in  the  Krarsarjie^  iv.. 


Woubbop,  Adam,  il.,  255,  note. 
WmSBOF,  Ubn.  Frrx-John,  iii.,  27. 


WiMTHROP,  John,  in  Mass.,i.,  626,627,  529;  on  ISiidi- 
cott's  expedition,  ii.,4  ;  in  religious  controveriiie*, 
41 ;  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  4j  ;  Aquidneck  settlers,  46 : 
Coddington's  letter,  48 ;  s|)vcial  |»ruvidenccs,  54 
tt  seq ;  the  settlement  at  Providence,  67,  69 ;  the 
Gorton  matter,  72,  82,  87,  89  ;  Cncas  and  Mianto- 
nomo,  93  et  seq.,  97  ;  correspondence  with  8tuv* 
vesant,  124;  advice  to  Governor  Eaton,  127  ;  ill., 
112,  113,  117. 

WiNTHROP,  John,  Jr.,  Connecticut,  i.,  550  ;  at  Say- 
brook,  ii.,  5  ;  at  New  NetherUiid,  263. 

WiNTHRop,  Robert  C,  candidate  for  Speaker,  iv., 
3*1. 

WiNTHROP,  Theodore,  killed,  iv.,  450. 

Wirt,  William,  representj*  the  Cherokees,  Iv.,  289. 

Wis(K)NsiN,  explorations  in,  iL,  500  et  seq. 

Wisconsin  Rivbr,  ii.,  501,  503,  504 

Wise,  Rev.  John,  advice  as  to  Audros,  ii.,  389. 

Wise.  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Ipswich,  ill.,  128. 

WisB^  Hbxrt  a.,  leads  Democracy  in  Virginia,  iv., 
41  i  ;  calls  convention  of  Governors,  423. 

WiSNER,  IIenrt,  iii.,  484,  note. 

WisTAR's  Ford,  Hi..  553. 

Witchcraft,  ii.,  450  et  seq. ;  in  Europe,  451  et  srq.; 
in  MaMs.,  ^  rt  seq. ;  in  N.  H.,  ¥)ii  et  seq. 

Witches'  Creek,  N.  H.,  ii.,  468. 

WiTcn  Trot,  N.  II.,  il..  469. 

With,  John,  artist,  i.,  246. 

WiTHKRHEAD,  .Mart,  a  Friend,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
11.,  239. 

WiTiiLACoociiEE,  Campaign  on  the,  iv.,  853. 

WrTTER,  William,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  11.,  100. 

WocoKoN.  North  Tarolina,  i.,242,  note,  247. 

W01.C0TT,  (Iliver.  latlios  of  his  family  make  bulleta 
of  King  (tcorgo's  statue,  ill.,  487,  495;  quoted, 
b£l :  joins  (}ates,  587- 

WoLcurr,  Uoobr,  expeilition  against  Loui.<tburg,  Hi., 
211. 

Wolfe,  Brig. -gen.  Jamba,  at  Louishurg,  ill.,  297 ; 
Que)K>c,  ;*M  ri  seq. 

Wolfe's  Cove,  IH.,  309. 

WoLLASTON's,  Capt.,  coloiiy,  i.,  423. 

Woman  with  360  living  descvndants,  ill.,  10. 

WoNDERSTR.\ND,  Cape  Coil  so  nameil,  i.,  47. 

Wo.NNELAUs»rr,  a  N.  H.  sachem,  ii.,  437. 

Wood,  Krrnindo,  iv.,  43[*. 

Wood,  REUEorA,  and  Penn,  Hi.,  173. 

Wood,  Gen.  Thomas  J.,  at  Chattanooga,  Iv.,  566 

Woodbine,  in  Florida,  iv.,  261. 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  li.,  4?^ ;  HI.,  522. 

WooDBRiDOE,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  "  stone-tlirowiug,'' li.. 
468. 

Woodburt,  Levi,  Iv.,  300. 

Woodford,  Gen.,  Hi.,  544. 

"  WooDHousK,  '  The.  ii.,  185. 

Wood's  Crbbk,  skirmish  at,  ill.,  574. 

Wool,  John  E.,  at  Quoenstown,  iv.,  190;  moves 
against  Chihuahua,  373. 

WooLMAN,  early  abolitionist,  lU.,  177. 

Woolmam,  JOH.f,  11.,  168. 181. 

WoosTBR,  Gen.  David,  Hi.,  407,  note:  at  Quebec, 
449 ;  at  N.  Y.,  457 ;  pursues  Tryon,  547 ;  mortally 
woundctl,  548. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  11.,  877. 

Worcester,  Ma^s..  how  named,  Hi.,  383. 

Worcester,  Rbv.  Mr.,  lv.,1^. 

WoRDEN,  John  L.,  his  victory  in  the  Monitor.  Iv., 
465. 

WoRLET,  pirate  captain,  Hi.,  96. 

Worminohurst,  estate  of  Penn,  U.,  489. 

WoRMLY,  Captain,  11. ,  2Ij8. 

Worth,  Wilu\^,  J.,  commands  in  Florida,  Iv.,  864; 
in  Mexican  war,  371  rt  seq. 

WOWASQU.ITCCKETT   RiVER,  li.,  39. 

Wren,  Sir  (Christopher.  Hi..  59. 

Wright,  (Jov.,  of  Georgia,  iii.,  475. 

Wright.  Major,  in  Mexico,  Iv  ,  381. 

Wright,  (ibn.  Iior\tio  G.,  at  Petersburg,  Iv.,  691. 

Wright,  Mary,  to  Boston  magistrates,  u.,  191. 

Writs  of  Asm.stance,  Hi.,  332. 

Wroth.  Ensign,  ill..  274,  note. 

WussACSMON,  a  Christian  Indian,  11.,  405. 

Wyandot  Indmns,  represent  the  Hurons,  U.,  499, 

note :  Join  Pontiac,  Hi.,  317. 
Wyat,  Sir  Frvncis.  in  Viigiuia,  I.,  478,  484; 

pointed  Uoveruor,  H.,  201. 
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WrcKopp-f  HoL,  ill.,  499. 

Wtllt,  Colombl,  ill.,  601. 

Wtmaii,  JtrnuKS,  on  Rbell-hoipii,  1..  14,  note. 

Wtbmb,  Captaix,  in  Virginia  Cuuncil,  i.,  'JM. 

WroMisio,  Ma8!(acu  or,  ill.,  008. 

WroMiso  OouKTBT,  di«put«  oTer,  iv.,  97. 

Wtthk,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  Iv.,  101. 

"V    Y.  Z.  correspondence,  Iv.,  133. 

YA(}KRi>,  DONOP'S,  Hewian  shariMliooteni,  111., 
4!»i  ttxeq. 

Talk  Arvuityn,  III.,  615. 

Tamaceaw,  Indian  rliicf.  III..  146. 

*•  Yakkek,-*  Thk,  exploit  of.  fv.,  206. 

Taocomico,  Tillai^e  and  Induan  king  in  Maryland,  i., 
495,497. 

Yaqui  IxniAiis,  II.,  687,  696. 

TaXuo  Kiteb,  D«  9otoon,  I.,  164. 

YiAMA.'vs,  Sia  .loiix,  of  K.  C,  II.,  276,282,  283. 

Yeaedlkt,  8ir  ()m>b<jk,  in  Virginia,  I.,  806,478, 484. 

YitLL,  Archibald,  kiUml,  Iv.,  ^6. 

Ybllow  Fbter  in  Now  York,  III.,  88:  on  the  At- 
lantic coMt,  Iv.,  136. 

Ybmasseb  IixDXAXH,  II.,  660  ;  III.,  94. 

Tbo,  8ir  .Iamrs,  in  command  on  ttiH  lakes,  I  v.,  196. 

YB0MB.^,  KHKlifili,  in  the  17th  century,  I.,  878. 

TOVOR,  Kramcis,  III.,  100. 


York,  Duke  of,  I.*.,  36  :   III.,  17  et  *ft/.    (rtee  abw 

JamcK  II.) 
York,  MAiNii  (AoAMB!im(XS).  1.,  GO,  42r>:   "city  of 

Gorgeana,'*  A'M  ;  destroyed,  447. 
York  (now  Toronto),  destruction  of,  Iv.,  196. 
YoRKTuwK,  ComwalliM  fortifies,  Iv.,  71  :   bcKiend, 

72  ;   surrendered,  74  ;    McClellanV  siege  of,  Vj8  : 

evacuated,  470, 
YoRKB,  HiR  Joseph,  111.,  454. 
Yorkshire,  II.,  827.    (8ee  Long  Island.) 
YoL'NU,  Brioham,  I  v.,  427. 
YouMos,  JoB>,  on  Long  island,  11.,  S68 
Yot7tosTOW]<,  destrovcd,  Iv.,  202. 
Yuma  1xi>ia2«s,  II.,  W4. 

VAGONYl,  MAJOR,  his  chargr  on  the  rvbcU  at 
^^  Springfield,  Mo.,  Iv.,  468. 
Zaocato,  city  of,  II.,  682,  683. 

Zamesvillb,  0.,  school  for  colored  children  brnken 
up,  iv.,  334. 

ZE5GER,  J0H9  PJCTKR,  111  ,  222  et  »fq. 

Zkni  Krotbers,  narrative  of,  I  ,  76. 

Zrnobe,  Father,  with  La  Salic,  II.,  't\2. 

ZicHMWi,  a  Frisland  prince,  1..  <8. 

Zopus,  111.,  26. 

ZscHOKKE,  IIrinricu,  II.,  169. 

ZiTNi,  a  people  of  New  Mexico,  I..  75.  iiot«. 

ZI7NI  (the  Spanish  Cibola),  II..  681  tt  sey. 

*'  ZwoL,  '  a  Dutch  vessel,  11.,  125- 
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